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Twenty-Eighth  annual  Convention. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Stenographers'  Association  was  held  in  Convention  Hall, 
Alexandria  Bay.  N.  V.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  27 
and  2S,  10015.     The  following  were  present: 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

Griffith,  Thomas  R Roche.ster. 

Little,  A.   P Rochester. 

LoEWENSTEiN,   Louis Troy. 

Martin,  John   P New  York. 

McLoroHLiN,  Peter  P New  York. 

Ormsby,  Sidney  C New  York. 

Rose,  Theodore  C Elmira. 

Rouse,  Jennie  A Albany. 

Vanderzee,  Minnie  L Albany. 

W11-8ON,  John  II Syracuse. 

Uiu-KiN,  John  C Watertown. 

HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Bi'TCHER,  Nelson   \l Toronto,  Canada. 

VISITORS. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Ormsby,  Miss  Dorothy 
Ormsby,  Mrs.  John  C.  I'hlein.  Miss  Agnes  Wills,  and  Miss  II. 
Bailey,  of  Toronto. 


FIBST  SESSION. 

August  27,  1903. 

President  Wilson,  upon  calling  the  convention  to  order, 
said: 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  should  be  congratulated  on  the  attendance  we  have  at 
our  twenty-eighth  annual  convention.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  introduce  Mr.  John  T.  Delaney,  who  has  consented  to 
welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  Bay. 

Mr.  Delaney:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  your  associa- 
tion: This  morning,  when  walking  down  the  street,  I  met 
the  president  of  the  village  of  Alexandria  Bay,  who  said  to 
ma  that  the  stenographers'  association  of  this  state  were  to 
have  a  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  it  would  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  attend  it  and  say  something  to 
let  them  know  that  we  were  glad  they  are  here  and  to  invite 
them  to  come  again,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  present  and  asked  me  to  do  this  for  him.  At  first  it 
seemed  very  pleasant  to  me,  but  later  on  it  made  me  a  little 
nervous.  I  did  not  know  how  large  the  association  was  that 
I  was  to  address,  and  finally  I  asked  him  what  I  should  say. 
He  said  **  Say  anything  you  please  that  will  make  them  know 
that  we  are  glad  they  are  here.'*    I  am  here  then  to  do  that. 

it  gives  me  great  pleasure  personally  to  speak  to  this 
association  and  to  welcome  its  representatives  to  Alexandria 
Bay.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  vocation,  and  some 
little  information  regarding  your  association,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  prize  both  highly.  Your  calling  is  a  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  like  all  the  best  things  of  that 
century  it  is  a  crystallization  of  the  thoughts  and  the  activi- 
ties of  all  the  centuries  preceding  it.  Your  association  I 
have  often  thought  a  necessity  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
in  the  country  generally.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  embrace  not  only  the  court  stenographers  but  in  some 
way  will  have  within  its  membership  all  the  stenographers 
of  the  state  who  have  prepared  themselves  thoroughly  for 
their  occupation.  It  will  be  better  for  the  people  generally; 
and,  too,  I  want  to  suggest  that  if  your  organization 
becomes  one  controlling  or  embracing  the  stenographers  of 


the  whole  state,  aod,  if  you  please,  of  the  nation,  it  will  be 
a  powerful  intermediary  between  capital  and  labor. in  this 
country.  Your  business  brings  you  in  close  contact  with 
capital  and  the  thinking  toilers  of  the  country,  and  unites 
with  your  association  those  who  are  more  nearly  related 
with  our  labor  interests. 

But,  in  the  language  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  captains, 
I  am  *'  two  points  off  the  course  "  that  was  laid  out  for  me 
this  morning,  and  I  have  disobeyed  in  another  matter.  The 
president  said  to  me  to  remember  that  short  speeches  are 
always  the  best  speeches,  I  welcome  3'ou  to  Alexandria 
Bay^,  but  if  I  and  all  the  people  in  this  village  were  mute  and 
said  nothing  to  you,  still  a  thousand  voices  would  welcome 
you;  the  granite  hills  would  welcome  3'ou  and  invite  you  to 
a  closer  friendship;  the  rippling  waves  of  this  grand  old  river 
would  welcome  you  and  ask  you  to  come  nearer  and  they 
would  sing  their  songs  and  tell  their  stories  to  you;  the 
great  St.  Lawrence,  as  it  rolls  its  blue  waters  from  the  lakes 
to  the  ocean,  would  welcome  you  to  this,  the  heart  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  —  this  spot,  where  she  has  decorated  her 
bosom  with  gems, —  naturally  beautiful  and  costly,  even  as  the 
gems  that  decorate  the  crown  of  a  monarch;  the  old  river 
would  invite  you  to  come  and  visit  her  here  and  go  upon  its 
broad  expanse  to  see  the  beauties  she  has  to  show.  We,  the 
people  of  Alexandria  Bay,  join  our  voices  with  the  thousand 
other  things  of  nature  to  welcome  you  here,  and  hope  you 
will  have  an  enjoyable  sojourn  and  stay  as  long  as  i)ossib]e. 
(Applause.) 

The  President:  I  call  upon  Mr.  Peter  P.  McLoughlin  to 
respond. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  President  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  beg  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Delaney,  that  wc 
highly  appreciate  your  words  of  welcome,  and  though  we 
appear  to  be  small  in  numbers,  I  can  assure  you  of  our 
eminent  respectability!  We  have  sonii&  history  behind  us. 
We  are  twenty-eight  years  old;  almost  as  old  as  myself. 
When  this  association  first  started  I  knew  very  little  about 
the  art  of  writing  shorthand,  and  some  good  judges  are  of 
opinion  that  I  know  very  little  still.  We  have  met  at  various 
points  in  this  state  — beside  Niagara's  awful  wave,  'mid 
the  green  fields  of  the  Catskills,  in  salty  Syracuse,  in  pious 
Brooklyn  and  in  wicked  New  York,  but  I  can  say  on  behalf 
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of  the  assembled  members  that  in  no  place  have  we  felt 
more  at  home  than  in  this  beautiful  village  on  the  shore  of 
the  historic  St.  Lawrence.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been 
disappointing  to  you,  orator  as  you  are,  acquainted  with 
local  fame  that  we  trust  will  extend  as  the  years  go  on,  of 
addressing  such  a  small  assemblage,  but  we  are  here  repre- 
senting the  working  stenographers  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
We  believe  in  organization,  and  the  reason  for  our  meeting 
year  after  year  is  to  keep  alive  our  organization.  In  doing 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  to  some  extent,  the  support 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  state.  I  did  not  quite  appreciate  the 
point  you  intended  to  make  about  capital  and  labor,  but  if 
you  were  referring  to  the  capital  of  brains,  I  desire  to  say 
you  have  before  you  representatives  of  the  capital  of  brain » 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  We  are  not  so  vain  as  to  think 
that  we  might  not  gain  something  by  communion  with  the 
various  lawyers  that  we  meet  in  our  daily  work,  and  in 
taking  down  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  fall  from  their 
lips  even  though  -we  sometimes  have  to  straighten  them 
out.  W'e  are  enjoying  our  visit  here,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
state  stenographers*  association  we  thank  you  most  cor- 
dially for  your  kind  words  of  welcome. 

The  President:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  presi- 
dent's address.  If  you  will  briefly  indulge  me  I  will  relieve 
myself  of  the  same. 


PRESIDENT  S  ADDBESS. 

LADIES  AND  GEJ*7TLEMEN:  It  is  my  pleasure  as  well 
as  duty  at  this  time  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  your  twenty-eighth  annual  conference.  Had  you  chosen 
some  one  whose  experience  had  better  fitted  him  to  occupy 
this  chair  greater  results  might  have  been  attained.  It 
seems  to  have  been  my  fate  to  follow  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  members  of  our  association. 
I,  however,  fully  appreciate  the  distinguished  honor  you 
conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  to  the  highest  oflBce  at 
your  disposal,  and  inasmuch  as  I  was  not  present  at  tUe 
time  of  my  election  I  take  this  opportunity  to  heartily  thank 
you. 

It  will  be  my  aim  in  this  address  to  call  your  attention, 
in-  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  to  a  few  matters  that 


seem  to  me  to  be  of  importance,  and  to  make  such  sugges- 
tions  for  your  consideration  at  this  time  as  would  seem  to 
be  practical  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  association. 

There  are  still  outside  of  our  organization  many  worthy 
and  competent  stenographers  whom  we  would  gladly  wel- 
come, and  to  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowshixK  Our  interests  and  theirs  are 
mutual,  and  by  their  uniting  with  us  the  interests  of  all 
will  be  best  subserved.  Along  this  line  some  good  mis- 
sionary work  can  be  done.  We  should  never  feel  quite 
satisfied  in  our  well  doing  until  they  are  all  within  our 
association.  During  the  past  year  I  have  endeavored,  both 
by  correspondence  and  personal  visits,  to  have  the  members 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  association.  At 
the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Kochester  I  interviewed  all  the 
court  reporters  who  were  disengaged  during  my  brief  stay, 
and  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  received  very  encouraging 
promises. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an  amendment 
to  section  2513  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  was  passed 
relating  to  the  appointment  and  salaries  of  stenographers 
for  surrogates*  courts.  This  amendment  has  some  objec- 
tionable features,  to  two  of  which  I  will  call  attention: 
First,  that  it  fixes  the  limit  of  salary  at  $1,200  for  any  county, 
excepting  three,  having  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  and 
upwards.  In  other  words,  a  stenographer  in  a  county  having 
a  population  of  fifty  thousand  can  receive  just  as  much 
I  salary  as  the  stenographer  in  a  county  having  four  hundred 

!  thousand.     We    all    know    that    the    stenog^-aphic    work    in 

j  surrogate's  court  increases  correspondingly  with  the  popula- 

1  tion.     The   amendment    also    fixes    the    rate    per    folio    for 

I  transcript   at   three   cents,   which   is  certainly   a   long  step 

!  backward.     If  the  members  of  this  convention  coincide  with 

tljiese  views,  it  would  seem  proper  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee should  be  directed  to  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  this  amendment  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  this  bill  was  passed  and  signed 
by  the  governor  before  I  knew  of  it,  although  I  watched  the 
newspapers  very  closely  for  anything  that  might  affect  the 
interests  of  stenographers.  Xot  only  that,  but  I  requested 
the  member  of  assembly  from  my  district  to  send  me  copies 
of  an 3'  bills  of  this  nature.    When  I  called  his  attention  to 
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the  passage  of  this  bill  he  said  it  got  to  a  third  reading 
before  he  noticed  it,  and  from  a  hasty  examination  he 
thought  it  would  be  to  our  advantage.  In  this  connection 
I  would  recommend  that  you  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  sending  to  each 
member  of  this  association  copies  of  any  bills  or  amend- 
ments that  may  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  affecting 
our  interests.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  an  excellent  financial 
investment. 

In  1899  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  which 
would  require  stenographers  who  were  desirous  of  doing 
law  reporting  to  pass  a  prescribed  examination.  This  bill 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  a  certain  class  of 
lawyers,  and  after  a  vigorous  non-political  struggle  in  its 
behalf  met  defeat.  Since  that  time  nothing  further  has 
been  done.  The  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  not  only  be 
induceonent  for  the  incompetent  stenographer  to  become 
proficient,  and  thus  the  principal  benefits  would  extend  to 
the  clients  who  have  to  pay  for  the  services  and  are  entitled 
to  value  received. 

I  have  heard  it  rumored,  and  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  rumor,  that  certain  lawyers  employ  young  ladies  in 
their  offices  at  very  small  salaries,  who  are  not,  in  many 
instances,  able  to  write  shorthand  as  rapidly  as  a  good 
operator  can  run  a  typewriter;  and  when  opportunities 
arise,  these  lawyers  have  the  young  ladies  attempt  to  report 
references  or  other  legal  proceedings  in  which  they  are 
interested  as  attorneys,  charge  their  clients  as  for  moneys 
paid  out  for  expert  stenographic  services  and  pocket  the 
same.  These  are  the  gentlemen  from  whom  we  must  expect 
opposition  to  such  a  bill.  I  find,  however,  the  better  class 
of  attorneys  to  be  in  favor  of  a  law  that  will  assure  them  of 
competent  stenographic  services.  Let  us  renew  our  efforts 
in  this  direction  with  more  vigor,  and  with  a  determination 
not  to  desist  until  such  a  bill  is  passed. 

At  this  time  it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  association  to  the  decease  during  the  past  year 
of  two  of  our  moi^t  valued  members,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Burnz 
and  Leopold  Woodle.  During  the  sessions  of  this  convention 
papers  in  memory  of  each  of  these  members  will  be  read; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sincere  regret  at 
the  loss  of  these  distinguished  associates.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Burnz  personally,  but  I  know  of 


her  value  to  the  profession  through  the  system  of  which  she 
was  the  author,  and  of  her  value  to  this  association  from 
the  fact  of  her  having  held  office  in  it  for  several  years.  I 
had,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Woodle, 
and  was  very  much  impressed  by  his  ability  and  brightness 
as  well  as  by  his  courtesy  and  geniality. 

I  also  regret  to  report  that  since  my  arrival  at  this  conven- 
tion my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  death  of  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  honorary  member  of  this 
association.  Mr.  Gardiner  was,  at  one  time,  president  of 
the  New  England  Shorthand  Reporters*  Association.  He  was 
an  able  reporter,  and  a  man  of  broad  scholarship  and 
refined  literary  style.  In  the  proceedings  of  this  associa- 
tion can  be  found  able  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Gardiner. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  our  association  who  have  so  loyally 
and  well  supported  me  during  the  past  year,  and  who  have 
lent  their  aid  toward  making  the  programme  of  this  con- 
vention an  attractive  one. 

A  number  of  valuable  papers  have  been  prepared  to  be 
presented  for  your  consideration  at  this  time.  Therefore,  I 
will  not  longer  detain  you,  and  will  ask  your  further 
pleasure. 

The  President:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer,  which  Mr.  Loewenstein  will  present. 

The   secretary-treasurer  presented   the   following: 

SECRETARY-TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Officers  and  Meinhaa  of  the  N.  Y.  S,  S,  A,: 
I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report,  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  my  predecessor $283  00 

Dues  from  90  active  members  for  1903 450  00 

Dues  from  11  active  members  for  1002 33  00 

Dues  from  1  active  member  for  1901 5  00 

Amount  received  for  incidentals 5  00 

$776  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing  proceedings  of  1902,  letterheads 

for  officers,  envelopes,  etc $272  22 

George  A.  Murray,  reporting  proceedings 

of  1902 50  00 

Postage,  etc 31  37 

Badges 10  00 

I*rinting  circulars 3  80 

$367  39 

Balance   on  hand $408  61 

Members   elected   by   executive   committee   during 

the  year 5 

Reinstated 1 

Total  membership 126 


Mr.  McLouGHLiN  moved  that  the  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  two.     Carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Messrs. 
McLoughlin  and  Martin. 

Mr.  KosE  moved  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  same  be  approved  as  printed.    Carried. 

The  President:  The  next  business  in  order  is  nominations 
for  membership. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
for  membership  in  this  association,  Mr.  A.  L.  Woodward, 
official  stenographer  of  the  fifth  district,  residing  at  Utica. 
My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Woodward  at  one  time  was 
secretary  of  this  association,  and  has  for  many  years  since 
his  resignation  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  association. 

Mr.  Little:  Is  it  not  better  to  reinstate  Mr.  Woodward, 
he  having  been  a  member  before? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposal 
for  membership,  or  if  it  is  in  regular  form  to  have  him 
reinstated  let  it  take  that  course. 

The  Secretary:  1  am  requested  to  present  the  name  of 
Karl  F.  Colson,  of  Albany,  proposed  by  Mr.  Brice,  of  that 
citv. 
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The  Pbesident:  These  nominations  will  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  membership  which  I  will  appoint  later. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  In  connection  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  president  in  his  report  that  copies  of  all  bills  affecting 
the  shorthand  interests  introduced  in  the  legislature  be 
sent  to  the  ditferent  members  of  the  association,  I  would 
inquire  what  the  probable  expense  will  be? 

The  President:    1  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  McLougiu^in:    I  think  about  iifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  It  strikes  me  as  a  good  proposition,  and  I 
move,  if  it  is  in  order  at  this  time,  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  secure  copies  of  all  such  legislation,  and  to 
forward  the  same  to  all  our  members,  so  that  if  any  are 
interested  we  may  have  a  chance  to  act  on  them. 

Mr.  McLouqhlin:  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  matters  in 
Albany,  and  I  always  thought  that  it  was  a  wise  thing  on 
the  part  of  the  president  of  the  association  to  appoint  as 
members  of  the  legislative  committee  those  who  live  in 
Albany  or  vicinity,  and  any  member  who  is  resident  in 
Albany  would  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  files  of  the 
bills,  and  if  it  was  made  his  part  of  the  association  work  to 
send  copies  of  such  bills  I  think  the  expense  would  be  very 
trifling.  In  appointing  the  legislative  committee  the  presi- 
dent should  see  to  it  that  some  active  member  in  Albany  is 
on  the  committee  who  would  do  that  work,  and  he  be  notified 
by  the  secretary  that  he  will  be  expected  to  look  after  that. 
I  second  Mr.  Ormsby^s  motion  to  send  copies  of  all  bills  to 
members. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  have  stopped  a  little  while  in  Albany,  and 
I  know  how  things  are  worked  in  the  document  room.  I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  one  hundred  and 
twenty  copies  of  bills  that  are  introduced.  If  a  copy  was 
sent  to  the  secretary,  or  to  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  we  could  have  copies  of  any  bill  printed  that 
would  affect  us.  To  have  the  bills  sent  from  the  document 
room  would  attract  unnecessary  attention. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  one  copy 
of  every  such  bill.  Very  seldom  are  there  more  than  one  or 
two,  and  we  could  have  them  liectographed  or  otherwise 
duplicated  and  sent  to  each  member  and  thus  be  in  an  intelli- 
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gent  position  to  act,  and  surely  some  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, if  there  -was  anything  objectionable  in  it,  would  stop 
the  bill.  We  might  have  opposed  the  bill  that  you  mention 
in  your  report,  Mr.  President,  had  we  known  of  it.  Some 
bills  pass  through  ignorance  or  misconception. 

The  Pkesident:  My  idea  of  mentioning  it  came  to  me 
through  what  happened  last  winter,  and  I  thought  some 
member  of  the  association  living  in  Albany,  together  with 
one  other,  perhaps  the  secretary,  could  procure  a  copy  of 
any  bill  introduced  that  aiTects  our  interest,  and  have  a 
sufficient  number  printed  at  small  expense  and  mail  them  to 
each  member.  The  bill  that  went  through  last  winter  orig- 
inated in  Chenango  county,  where  they  wanted  to  help  some 
one  in  a  small  county,  and  when  it  got  in  the  legislature  a 
member  of  the  committee  concluded  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  entire  state,  whereas  it  is  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  the 
counties. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  The  expense  of  getting  copies  to  each  member 
would  be  very  small,  and  by  doing  that  we  would  bring 
before  every  member  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  practical 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  something  that  is 
of  interest  to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have 
more  than  five  dollars*  worth  contributed  for  maintaining 
the  association. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  Coming  to  the  matter  referred  to  in 
your  address,  it  seems  to  me,  as  you  state,  a  hardship  has 
been  done  to  our  brothers  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
which  we  in  New  York  had  not  been  informed  of.  I  think 
the  legislative  committee  should  be  instructed  by  the  vote 
of  this  association  to  take  proper  means  to  have  a  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  remedy  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  mentioned.  We 
are  in  existence  for  some  purpose  or  nothing,  and  here  is  a 
thing  which  the  legislative  committee  could  take  up.  We 
have  appointed  committees  year  after  year  and  they  have 
practically  done  nothing.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
last  year  and  I  do  not  recall  of  being  called  to  a  single 
meeting.  To  show  the  efficiency  of  this  association  they 
might  take  this  one  single  matter  up,  and  if  it  is  true  that 
it  has  injured  some  of  our  brethren  in  the  profession  in  this 
state,  we  should  seek  to  have  it  remedied. 
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Mr.  Martin:  1  am  heartily  in  accord  with  Mr.  Ormsby's 
suggestion;  I  simply  misunderstood  the  method  of  carrying 
it  out.  I  thought  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  large  number 
of  copies  from  the  document  room. 

Mr.  Kobe:  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  ask  Mr.  Lammert»  the 
assembly  stenographer,  to  be  a  little  more  vigfilant.  He  has 
heretofore  aided  us  a  great  deal.  Unfortunately  last  winter 
he  did  not  g^ve  us  any  information.  It  must  have  escaped 
him.  I  do  not  see  how  the  secretary  will  have  better  means 
of  getting  information. 

Mr.  Little:  I  suppose  it  is  contemplated  to  get  a  single 
copy  of  any  proposed  legislation.  If  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  secretary 
to  have  copies  made  of  it  in  its  entirety,  then  he  ought  to  do 
so,  but  I  want  to  suggest  that  in  all  probability,  if  he  simply 
stated  the  substance  in  a  carbon  letter  and  sent  such  letters 
to  the  members,  it  would  be  sufficient.  In  that  way  you 
can  approach  any  contemplated  legislation  with  intelligence 
and  possibly  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Ormsbt:  The  matter  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  with  authority  to  incur  any  expense  necessary 
in  advising  our  members.  I  make  that  as  a  motion. 
(Carried.) 

Mr.  McLougiilin:  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  —  perhaps  I  can 
get    some    information    from    you,    Mr.    President  —  as    to 
whether  the  persons  who   sought   to  be  benefited   by  this  * 
legislation   are   satisfied   themselves,   those  who   receive   an 
appointment  at  $1,200  in  counties  of  50,000  and  over? 

The  President:  As  I  read  the  law,  in  counties  having  a 
population  of  under  30,000,  the  surrogate  could  appoint  and 
fix  the  salary  not  exceeding  $800,  in  counties  from  30,000  to 
50,000,  the  salary  cannot  be  greater  than  $1,000,  but  in  coun- 
ties where  the  surrogate  was  also  county  judge,  the  stenog- 
rapher was  required  to  do  the  work  of  both  courts,  and 
where  the  population  was  50,000  and  upwards,  he  was  limited 
to  $1,200  in  the  salary,  and  he  has  to  furnish  the  surrogate 
a  transcript,  and  receives  three  cents  a  folio  for  any  extra 
copy.  The  bill  also  provides  that  when  the  stenographer  is 
not  actually  engaged  in  reporting  or  transcribing  surrogate's 
work,  he  shall  perform  such  clerical  duties  as  the  surrogate 
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may  dirfict,  which  leaves  him  no  opportunity  to  do  outside 
work. 

Mr.  McLouGHLiN:  I  move  that  the  legislative  committee  be 
directed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  amendment  referred 
to  in  the  president's  address  and  to  take  such  action  towards 
the  amendment  of  that  law  as  they  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession  of  the  state.  It  seems  to  me,  as  you  suggest, 
that  any  law  that  would  have  us  do  work  at  three  cents  a 
folio,  is  getting  us  down  pretty  fii^e.  I  know  for  New  York 
they  passed  a  bill  that  in  the  district  court  the  compensation 
for  transcript  furnished  be  five  cents  a  folio,  but  that  was 
amended  making  it  ten  cents.  When  I  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  body  I  had  a  notion  in  mind,  that  is,  I  couldn't 
see  any  reason  why  in  the  lower  counties,  like  New  York 
and  Kings,  the  rate  per  folio  was  ten  cents  in  the  supreme 
court,  but  when  you  went  up  the  state  it  was  only  six  cents. 
On  conferring  with  our  brothers  up  the  state  they  said  they 
were  ])^^^^ctly  satisfied  with  that  compensation,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  wise  to  tickle  the  cow  or  you  might  spill  the 
milk,  so  I  let  my  philanthroi)y  go  by  the  board.  But  any 
law  that  will  bring  us  down  to  three  cents  a  folio  we  had 
better  look  after. 

Mr.  Rose:  Judge  Gladding  drew  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
member  from  Chenango  county,  and  his  purpose  was  to 
relieve  the  estates  of  the  burden  of  paying  for  copies. 

Mr.  Uhlein:  I  have  talked  with  one  or  two  surrogates, 
and  I  had  an  idea  it  was  introduced  to  help  out  the  surro- 
gates and  get  an  extra  clerk  in  the  office;  in  one  instance  an 
appointment  was  made  of  a  young  lady,  and  while  she  is  a 
very  estimable  young  lady  she  will  never  be  able  to  do 
reporting.  In  the  smaller  counties,  since  the  collateral 
inheritance  tax,  there  has  been  a  gfreat  deal  more  clerical 
work  attached  to  the  office  than  heretofore,  and  the  board 
of  supervisors  would  not  furnish  an  extra  clerk,  and  they 
have  to  get  around  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  appointments  have 
been  made  under  this  act? 

The  President:  It  takes  effect  next  September  first. 

Mr.  Martin:  Does  it  absolutely  prohibit  the  paying  of  the 
higher  amount? 
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Mr.  McLouoifLiN:  Might  it  afFect  such  a  county  as 
Onondaga? 

The  President:  The  larger  the  county  the  more  it  is 
affected.  In  a  good  year  there  would  be  a  great  many  con- 
tests, and  under  the  old  system  we  received  a  per  diem  and 
so  much  per  folio,  and  in  large  contests  it  amounted  to  con- 
siderable. Sometimes  you  would  lose  a  bill  if  the  estate 
turned  out  worthless,  but  it  was  much  better  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  1  do  not  believe  this  association  can  go 
on  record  as  favoring  anj'  bill  that  places  the  fees  at  three 
cents  a  folio.  I  know  in  New  York  they  pay  more  than  that 
to  the  amanuensis  who  writes  out  the  notes. 

Mr.  Griffith:  I  know  in  Monroe  county  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  stenographer.  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Hutchins 
and  myself  reported  that  court  a  number  of  years  and  I  do 
not  think  any  j^ear  it  ran  less  than  $1,200,  and  sometimes 
reached  $2,000.  It  would  not  be  at  all  fair  to  compel  a  man 
to  report  that  court  for  $1,200  and  take  his  chances  at  three 
cents  a  folio.  I  know  in  one  case  in  that  county  the  fees 
were  $2,300. 

Mr.  Orusby:  The  shorthand  amanuensis  fee  in  New  York 
was  six  cents  a  folio.  We  pay  now  for  graphophone  dicta- 
tion four  cents  a  folio  for  one  copy.  The  rate  established 
for  years  has  been  five  cents  a  folio,  and  four  cents  a  folio 
is  simply  a  trade  rate  among  the  stenographers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  association  cannot  afford  to  allow  such  a  law 
on  the  statute  books.  If  that  law  stands,  sooner  or  later  it 
will  injure  the  others  who  are  now  getting  six  or  ten  cents 
a  folio. 

Mr.  Griffith:  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  equalizing 
the  value  of  copy.  In  the  Buffalo  district  they  have  a  law  to 
the  effect  that  at  the  request  of  a  defeated  party  in  a  civil 
action,  he  can  serve  a  notice  on  the  stenographer  requiring 
him  to  file  a  copy  of  his  notes  in  the  clerk's  office  in  sixty 
days,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
total  amount  for  copy  exceed  $1,200  per  year.  They  make 
three  copies.  They  file  one  at  fuil  price  with  the  county 
clerk;  they  offer  the  second  and  third  copy  to  the  attorneys 
on  each  side  at  half  price,  and  in  that  way  the  attorneys  are 
benefited  by  it  and  the  stenographer  gets  double  fee.    The 
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law  also  says  that  if  but  one  copy  is  filed,  it  is  optional  with 
the  county  clerk  to  allow  either  party  to  take  such  copy  out 
of  the  office.  He  can  require  them  to  pay  for  a  copy,  for 
which  he  can  charge  eight  cents  a  folio.  There  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  uniform  standard  throughout  the 
state.  In  the  police  court  and  county  court  in  Rochester  the 
stenographer  is  allowed  ten  cents  a  folio.  In  the  supreme 
court,  outside  of  New  York  and  Kings  counties,  he  is  allowed 
six  cents  a  folio. 

Mr.  McLouohlin:  Right  in  line  with  what  has  been  said  I 
move,  in  addition  to  the  motion  I  made,  that  the  legislative 
committee  be  directed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  disparity 
in  the  charges  for  copies  and  prepare  such  legislation  as 
might  make  the  charges  uniform  throughout  the  state.  Do 
I  understand  such  a  move  as  that  would  or  not  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  brethren  up  the  state? 

Mr.  Griffith:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  timidity  about  offering  a  resolution  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  Why  cannot  such  a  committee  get  all  the 
laws  on  the  subject  and  codify  them  in  one.  Our  members 
went  to  the  statutory  commission  and  were  told  it  was  all 
done  under  misapprehension;  they  simply  culled  the  bad 
things  that  were  offered  and  allowed  the  other  unjust  laws 
to  stand  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Griffith:  The  statutory  commission  fixed  the  rate  at 
six  cents.  If  a  bill  had  been  introduced  it  would  have  been 
changed  to  ten  cents  for  all  courts.  Mr.  0*Grady,  who  was 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  assured  me  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  Would  not  it  be  feasible  to  have  this  com- 
mittee go  over  the  ground  very  carefully  and  crystallize  the 
sentiment  of  the  profession  on  some  bill  that  would  meet 
all  our  views  and  communicate  with  all  the  members  of  the 
association  throughout  the  state  and  see  that  everybody 
was  united  on  one  bill? 

Mr.  Rose:  Would  not  the  members  in  the  city  be 
jeopardized  ? 

Mr.  Griffith:  We  are  drawing  $2,500  a  year  and  six  cents 
a  folio,  and  you  gentlemen  of  New  York  get  $3,000  and  ten 
cents  a  folio.    Why  can't  we  ask  for  ten  cents? 


William  O.  Wyckoff. 
t,  1886-7. 
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Mr.  Martin:  If  anybody  is  waiting'  for  permiBsion  of  the 
people  from  New  York  to  get  ten  cents,  so  far  as  I  represent 
them  they  can  haTe  it.  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  at 
the  time  we  talked  over  this  measure  in  1897,  the  people  up 
the  state  in  all  the  districts  did  not  want  to  ask  for  it, 
because  they  thought  it  would  agitate  the  question  and  it 
might  prove  a  serious  matter  all  around.  I  think  there  is 
the  best  of  feeling  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  I  hope 
the  measure  will  meet  with  approval,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  consult  with  the  officials  from  each  district  and  see 
what  their  sentiment  is.  It  would  be  absurd  to  introduce  a 
bill  and  then  have  some  men  say  they  didn't  want  such  a 
change. 

Mr.  Oriisbv:  That  is  my  sugg-estion,  that  the  committee  go 
over  the  ground  and  examine  it  carefully. 

Mr.  Little:  Some  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession 
are  a  little  timid  about  it,  and  they  are  afraid  if  they  ask 
for  it  something  will  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  McLouohlin's  motion  was  carried. 

The  President:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  librarian. 

The  report  was  read  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 
"And  the  years  go  by." 

A  decade  of  years,  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  lights 
and  shadows,  has  quickly  passed,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday 
since  our  former  librarian,  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  Boardman 
Bumz,  tendered  her  resignation  and  1  was  elected  her  suc- 
cessor in  office.  We  see  changes  all  around  us,  and  we  miss 
from  our  midst  to-day  many  familiar  faces  that  it  was  our 
'pleasure  to  greet  at  these  annual  gatherings,  and  "  Who, 
though  lost  to  sight,  are  to  memory  dear." 

The  librarian  reports  one  addition  to  the  library,  Isaac 
Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor  of  Phonography,  1902,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Edition,  donated  by  your  librarian.  Through 
some  mistake  the  librarian  failed  to  receive  from  the  secre* 
tary-treasurer  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  1902. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  Secretary  will  have  a  complete 
file  of  all  billa  introduced  in  the  legislature,  copiefl  of  which  may  be  obtained 
by  addressinc  Louis  Loewenstein,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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On  request  of  the  president,  the  librarian  supplied  the 
earlier  copies  of  proceedings,  so  far  as  she  could,  to  his  file. 
On  request  of  Mr.  Bishop  she  sent  two  copies  of  proceedings 
to  David  Wolfe  Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  On  request  of 
Mr.  McLoughlin,  she  supplied  such  copies  of  proceedings  as 
he  desired. 

The  librarian  has  prepared  an  index  in  duplicate,  to  the 
books  and  pamphlets  in  the  library  up  to  date,  and  herewith 
sends  one  copy,  which,  no  doubt,  the  members  present  will 
be  glad  to  examine. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian  from  1902...  $6  20 

Dues  of  librarian. 5  00 

Total $11  20 

Expenditures. 

To  postage   $0  20 

To    furnishing    stationery    and    preparing 

index,  in  duplicate,  to  library 5  00 

6  20 

Leaving  a  balance  in  librarian's  hands,  August  25, 
1903,  of   $6  00 


No  books  have  been  loaned  from  the  library  since  our  last 
meeting. 

Aside  from  the  Rochester  members  we  record  the  fol- 
lowing visitors  to  the  library:  Mr.  John  H.  Wilson,  Syracuse, 
and  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Rose,  Elmira. 

The  librarian  sincerely  regrets  her  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  at  Alexandria  Bay,  but  extends  greeting  to  ftU 
present,  knowing  full  well  that  she  will  be  the  loser  by 
non-attendance. 

Faithfully  submitted, 

M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne. 

Dated  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Augnst  25,  1903. 

The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  prepared  by 
Hon,  Theodore  E.  Hancock,  ex-attorney-general  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Sidney  C.  Ormsby  to  read  it. 
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THE    COVBT    STENOORAPHEE    FBOM    THE    VIEW- 
FOINT  OF  A  PEACTISnrO  LAWTEB. 

BY  THEODOBE  E.  HANCOCK,  OF  SYRACUSE. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  state  stenographers*  associa- 
tion from  the  view  point  of  a  practising  lawyer.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  are,  perhaps,  more  directly  dependent  upon 
the  stenographer  than  the  followers  of  any  other  profession 
or  business  vocation. 

With  the  evolution  of  the  typewriting  machine  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  shorthand  writer,  the  legal  practitioner  finds 
his  labors  lessened  and  his  ability  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  of  all  professions  greatly  enlarged. 
In  fact,  we  can  hardly  understand  how  our  predecessors  and 
legal  progenitors  accomplished  their  tasks  in  the  absence  of 
these  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  present  day.  The  most 
reasonable  explanation  is  that  they  had  less  to  do  and  more 
time  within  which  to  do  it. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  court  stenographer 
cannot  be  overestimated  or  stated  too  strongly.  The 
reporter,  transcribing  and  reproducing  the  events  of  a  civil 
or  criminal  case,  is  a  strong  factor  in  bringing  about  equal 
and  exact  justice.  AVith  our  admirable  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, under  which  the  rights  of  the  poorest  and  humblest 
citizen  are  guaranteed,  the  experienced  trial  lawyer  depends 
upon  the  honesty,  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  the  court 
reporter.  If  he  discovers  that  this  oflBcer,  even  out  of  court, 
and  this  is  very  rarely  the  case,  is  expressing  an  opinion 
concerning  the  merits  of  a  controversy,  it  is  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort and  annoyance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  stenographer  is 
a  wholesome  check  to  hasty  or  arbitrary  rulings  upon  the 
part  of  the  trial  court.  A  little  experience  in  the  trial  cf 
the  same  case,  once  in  his  absence  and  again  with  his  pres- 
ence, is  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition. 

Hence  it  follows  that  there  should  be  a  stenographer  in 
all  our  courts  of  record,  both  federal  and  state,  for  the  trial 
of  all  cases.  We  say  this  with  great  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary,  who  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  fop 


the  jury  to  decide  the  facts  and  the  judge  to  elucidate  the 
law. 

The  standard  of  excellence,  the  education  and  preparation 
for  admission  to  the  so-called  learned  professions,  have  been 
steadily  raised.  The  young  man  who  presents  himself  to-day 
in  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  candidate  for  admission  as  an 
attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  must  not  only  have  prepared 
himself  by  diligent  study  to  pass  an  e:ctremely  rigid  examina- 
tion concerning  bis  knowledge  of  legal  principles  and  prac- 
tice, but  also  must  have  secured  what  may  be  considered  a 
liberal  education,  including  advanced  iihiglish  composition. 
United  States  and  English  history,  civics  and  economics,  and 
other  important  branches,  or  their  equivalents,  evidenced  by 
a  regent's  diploma  or  a  properly  authenticated  certificate 
showing  a  satisfactory  course  of  study  in  a  college,  univer- 
sity or  academic  institution.  Other  professions  have  raised 
the  bars  so  as  to  keep  out  as  far  as  possible  men  who  are 
deficient  in  education  and  preparation. 

The  stenographer  who  enters  the  counting-room  or  the 
law  ofiice,  and  especially  who  attempts  to  report  the  trial 
of  cases,  ought  certainly  to  have  as  thorough  a  preliminary 
training  as  the  lawyer,  doctor  or  priest.  I  consider  his 
duties  as  important  and  onerous  as  that  of  any  occupation 
I  can  call  to  mind.  That  he,  and  the  masculine  includes  the 
feminine,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  composition, 
should  give  close  attention  to  grammatical  construction, 
spelling  and  punctuation,  are  important,  if  commonplace, 
observations.  These  are  the  groundwork,  the  elementary 
qualifications. 

The  office  stenographer  should  be  something  more  than  a 
transcriber  or  writing  machine.  He  should  be  able  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  in  grammar  and  composition  and  have  an 
intelligent  idea  of  what  he  is  taking  from  dictation;  he 
should  never  guess  at  the  spelling  of  a  word,  especially  of  a 
proper  name;  he  should  read  over  what  he  has  written  and 
straighten  out  the  errors.  In  short,  he  should  both  be  free 
from  blunders  himself  and  prevent  his  employer  from  com- 
mitting them  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  way  he  will  save 
his  principal  a  world  of  annoyance  and  vexation  of  spirit 
and  win  his  gratitude  and  commendation. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  fundamental,  indispensable 
qualifications  of  a  fairly  good  stenographer.  The  one  who 
aims  to  excel,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  stenographic  pro- 
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fession,  mast  be  a  man  of  broad  culture,  thoroughly  well 
read,  of  excellent  judgment  and  sound  sense.  If  he  is 
called  upon  to  report  a  sermon  or  speech,  the  charge  of  the 
court  or  the  argument  of  counsel,  he  can  bring  order  out 
of  confusion,  make  plain  involved  and  intricate  sentences, 
render  clear  and  intelligent  disjointed  and  broken  phrases, 
complete  unfinished  paragraphs,  strike  out  needless  repeti- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker.  Two  of  the  most  cruel  performances  of  a  sten- 
ographic nature  that  I  can  remember  were  verbatim  reports 
of  a  speech  of  a  member  of  congress  and  of  a  charge  of  a 
court  to  a  jury. 

The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  shorthand 
writers  who  have  preserved  the  eloquent  orations,  splendid 
arguments  and  noble  utterances  of  the  intellectual  giants 
who,  though  dead,  still  speak  to  us.  The  calling  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  honorable.  It  took 
root  in  the  soil  of  antiquity  and  has  had  among  its  followers 
men  of  rare  culture  and  great  ability. 

The  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  judge,  in  fact  nearly  every 
person  who  depends  upon  the  aid  of  a  stenographer,  is  prone 
to  forget  that  the  shorthand  writer  is  necessarily  under  a 
nervous  strain  and  performing  a  task  which  is  wearisome, 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  shorthand  writer,  more  particularly  the  court 
reporter,  is  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  topics  covering 
many  different  branches  of  human  investigation  and  study, 
frequently  of  a  technical  nature;  to  transcribe  the  disserta- 
tions, discussions  and  testimony  of  persons  who  speak  too 
fast  or  too  low,  who  mumble  and  jumble  their  words,  who 
murder  the  English  language  and  whose  articulation  is 
indistinct;  to  reduce  to  writing  the  arguments  and  questions 
of  lawyers  who  sometimes  shout  and  pound  the  table,  who 
struggle  with  the  court,  who  get  excited  and  propound  their 
questions  with  more  rapidity  than  lucidity;  and  frequently 
to  work  under  trying  and  adverse  circumstances.  All  this 
requires  a  quick  car,  an  alert  understanding,  an  even  temper 
and  close  attention  from  the  stenographer.  A  little  rest 
and  occasional  respite  for  the  tired  nerves  and  cramped 
muscles  of  the  reporter  is  time  well  invested  by  the  judge 
and  there  will  be  no  objection  or  exception  from  the  lawyer. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
stenographer  are  frequently  of  a  highly  confidential  nature. 
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detnandiDg:  from  him  strict  integrity  and  sound  discretion. 
I  have  never  known  in  my  experience  or  observation  such 
confidence  to  be  misplaced.  In  conclusion,  I  can  safely  say 
that  superior  excellence  in  this  calling,  as  well  as  in  everj' 
other  trnde  and  profession,  will  command  and  receive,  if 
not  its  full  reward,  at  least  a  fair  measure  of  appreciation 
and  success. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  move  a  votes  of  thanks  to  Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Hancock  for  this  splendid  paper,  and  that  the  secretary  be 
directed  to  notify  him  of  such  action.     (Carried.) 

The  secretary  read  a  telegram  from  Henry  L.  Beach 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  and  bespeaking  an 
interesting  and  profitable  meeting. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary: 
THREE  MEN'S  WORK  FOR  ONE  MAN'S  FAY. 

BY   CHARLES    H.    REQUA,    OF    BROOKLYN. 

IN  these  days,  when  vast  multitudes  leaving  their  own 
countries  for  their  country's  good,  come  to  our  hos- 
pitable shores,  make  many  times  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could  at  home,  and  then  go  on  strike  because  they  cannot 
own  the  whole  business,  dictate  their  compensation,  their 
hours  of  labor  and  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
concern,  it  ma3'  not  be  amiss  for  those  who  seek,  not  by 
brute  force  a  consideration  of  their  rights,  but  by  reason 
of  their  mentality  seek  first  to  deserve  and  then  to  secure 
just  recognition,  to  pause  and  consider  their  actual  status. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  no  more  fitting  time  and  place 
could  be  selected  for  such  consideration  than  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  state  stenographers'  associa- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  1  have  in  mind  the  status 
of  the  official  stenographer.  While  in  some  departments, 
where  the  work  is  light,  it  may  be  that,  like  the  good  house- 
wife, he  finds  time  to  do  his  own  work,  yet  in  our  larger 
departments  to  which  so  many  of  us  belong,  the  oflRcial 
stenographer  does  three  men's  work  for  one  man's  pay. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  to  take  his  notes,  for  which  he 
draws  his  salarj',  and  the  proposition  will  not  be  disputed 
that  if  he  does  his  work  well  and  faithfully,  he  earns  every 
cent  he  gets  for  that.  In  the  next  place,  for  want  of  time 
to  make  his  own  transcripts,  which,  by  the  way,  he  could 
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only  do  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  and  vitality  which 
he  requires  for  the  labor  of  note-taking,  he  has  to  hire  an 
amanuensis.  Whether  it  be  the  phonograph,  the  grapho- 
phone,  a  stenographic  assistant,  or  simply  a  typewriter, 
makes  no  difference,  except  in  point  of  time  saved  in  dicta- 
tion. He  has  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  in  dictating, 
doing  a  second  man's  work,  still  for  the  same  pay  practically. 
For,  though  it  may  be  argued  tiiat  he  gets  an  additional 
fee  prescribed  by  law  therefor,  the  obvious  purpose  of  that 
law  is  merely  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  the  work  which 
would  otherwise  require  more  hours  than  there  are  in  the 
day  to  do  it  if  he  did  it  himself,  leaving  him  no  time  for  a 
further  note-taking,  which  would  not  only  eat  up  his  salary, 
but  quite  possibly  exceed  it.  Moreover,  all  his  expenses,  such 
as  the  cost  of  a  phonographic  or  graphophonic  plant,  the 
salary  or  fee  of  a  stenographic  assistant  or  typewriter,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  cost  of  typewriting  machines,  their 
renewal  when  necessary  and  keeping  in  repair,  the  vast 
amount  of  stationery  requisite  for  the  work,  have  all  got 
to  be  met  out  of  this  exceedingly  meagre  and  utterly  inade- 
quate provision,  ^caving,  if  anything,  so  little  that  I  doubt 
not  the  most  of  us  would  willingly  see  the  paltry  allow- 
ance abolished  if  the  work  could  likewise  be  done  away 
with,  the  expense,  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  time  saved 
thus  expended.  This  makes  two  men's  work  for  one  man's 
pay. 

In  the  third  place,  if  he  is  faithful  and  conscientious  in 
his  work,  he  must  go  over  the  same  ground  again  and  revise 
the  transcripts  he  has  had  made  for  him,  doing  a  third 
man's  work,  still  for  the  same  paj-.  Our  judges  get  large 
salaries,  and  no  one  begrudges  them  to  them.  An  honest, 
faithful  judge  cannot  get  too  well  paid,  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  the  stenographer.  Those  who  have  risen  to  the 
bench  from  our  profession  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
their  position  is  far  easier  and  far  less  exacting  than  ours, 
yet  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  salaries,  and  certainly 
not  in  our  favor.  When  \vc*  stop  to  think  how  counsel  in 
difficult  and  technical  cases  sit  up  nights  and  prepare 
themselves  for  weeks  before  trusting  themselves  to  trv 
their  cases  and  then  come  into  court,  reinforced  by  expert 
witnesses  who  use  a  vocabulary  peculiarly  their  own,  that 
they  have  spent  their  lives  in  acquiring,  ofttimes  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  judge,  jury,  counsel  and  all  but  them- 
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BelveB  —  if,  indeed,  they  grasp  its  occult  meaning  and  hidden 
significance  —  and  pour  it  liice  water  out  of  a  pitcher  upon 
the  head  of  the  stenographer,  who,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  having  spent  his  life  in  the  acquirement  of  an  equally 
dilficult  and  honorable  profession,  has  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same;  when  we  think  how 
medical  experts  come  at  us  with  their  wondrous  lingo, 
followed  in  the  next  case  perhaps  by  electrical  engineers 
who  discourse  learnedly  and  volubly  on  amperage,  voltage, 
kilowatts  and  everything  else  that  only  a  practical  elec- 
trician can  understand;  succeeded  by  another  case  differ- 
ing in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  involving  an  equally  technical 
knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering;  how  we  are  pre- 
supposed to  be  expert  electricians,  civil,  marine  and  mining 
engineers,  surgeons,  pathologists,  aUenists,  contractors, 
builders,  machinists  —  in  short,  to  possess  all  attainable 
knowledge,  on  every  known  subject,  for  all  are  litigated, 
and  we  alone  make  the  record  upon  which  the  case  must 
stand  or  fall  —  is  there  a  man  among  us  who,  if  he  knew 
all  this  when  he  started  on  his  stenographic  career,  would 
dream  of  undertaking  it,  if  he  knew  that  the  compensation 
is  so  utterly  inadequate?  Five  thousand  dollars  would  be 
an  extremely  small  return  for  these  varied  and  most  onerous 
demands,  yet  we  do  not  get  anything  like  that  figure. 

1  once  said  to  one  of  our  judges  that  if  we  had  spent  our 
entire  lives  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  vocabu- 
lary of  these  high-priced  experts  who  get  such  enormous  fees 
for  making  us  all  the  trouble  they  can,  we  would  have  our 
own  shingles  up  and  be  practising  in  opposition  to  them 
for  like  compensation,  instetul  of  sitting  at  our  desks  in 
court  scribbling  shorthand;  and  I  am  liappy  to  say  that  the 
judge  in  question  realized  the  force  of  the  argument  and 
heartily  coincided  in  that  view  of  the  case.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  when  the  dough-heads,  and  pin-heads,  and 
leather-heads,  and  milk-heads,  are  not  only  constantly 
demanding,  but  obtaining  vastly  greater  pay  than  they  are 
able  to  earn,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  concerted  action  such 
as  will  bring  about  a  just  appreciation  of  our  onerous  work 
and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  return,  the  fearful  wear 
and  tear  incident  to  faithful  work  in  every  court  where  the 
work  is  heavy,  and  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
something  more  nearly  compensatory  in  the  way  of  salary, 
instead  of  three  men's  work  for  one  man's  pay. 


Charles  G.  Tinslby, 
^President,  1880-1. 
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Mr.  McLoroHLiN,  by  request,  read  the  following  paper: 

ARE  THE  MENTAL  ASD  PHYSICAL  LABOBS  OF  THE 
STEHOGKAPHEK  APPSECIATED? 

BY  FABRELL   F.   O'DOWD,   OF  NEW   TOBK. 

THE  above  question  raises  a  problem  which  1  believe 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  assert  that  the  mental 
and  physical  labors  of  the  professional  stenographer  are 
not  duly  appreciated.  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  vocation 
which  man  pursues  that  so  severely  taxes  all  the  faculties 
of  the  human  organization  as  that  of  the  law  reporter. 

I  have  done  my  share  of  manual  and  clerical  labor  long 
before  I  saw  a  phonographic  character.  I  had  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  cradled  and  mowed,  dug  and  shoveled,  but 
all  such  labors  w^ere  pastime  as  compared  with  continuous 
technical  note-taking  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  have  on  one 
occasion  taken  notes  for  sixteen  consecutive  hours  with- 
out an  intermission.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  hour 
(9  o'clock  at  night)  working  by  gas  light,  and  handicapped 
by  the  shadow  of  my  body  obscuring  th£i  ruled  Unes  of  my 
book,  I  arose  from  my  chair  and  respectfully  scdd  to  the 
presiding  judge:  "  Your  honor,  I  have  taken  notes  now 
eleven  hours  w^ithout  an  intermission;  I  cannot  see  the 
lines  on  my  note-book;  I  am  exhausted,  and,  therefore, 
incapable  of  doing  my  work  properly."  The  judge  said: 
"  Mr.  Stenographer,  any  person  incapable  of  working .  with 
me  is  not  fit  to  be  in  this  court."'  Fellow-stenographers:  I 
ask  you  to  imagine  the  condition  of  my  temper  on  hearing 
these  ignorant  and  uncharitable  words.  I  sat  down  and 
worked  continuously  until  two  o'clock  next  morning,  having 
taken  during  that  day's  session  about  eleven  hundred  folios. 
I  have  not  since  had  the  natural  acuteness  or  quickness 
of  perception  of  oral  language  that  I  had  before  that 
inhuman  effort.  My  mind  and  body  were  dulled,  and 
shortly  after  I  was  afflicted  with  hand  paralysis,  which  cost 
me  hundreds  of  dollars  and  one  year's  time  to  cure. 

I  am  now  in  my  seventy-fifth  year  and  in  my  thirty-fifth 
year  as  an  official  law  reporter  of  the  city  court  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  have  acted  as  stenographer  for  the  United 
States  government  during  the  rebellion;  have  taken  notes 
of  patent  cases  in  the  United  States  district  court,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  have  done  a  good  deal  of  stenographic 
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work  for  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  have 
also  done  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  reporting,  such  as 
sermons,  lectures,  speeches,  etc.  Therefore,  because  of 
my  age  and  experience  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few 
words  of  advice  to  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  reportorial 
profession.  That  advice  is:  Let  no  one  attempt  the  calling 
unless  he  has  attained  a  liberal,  and  especially  a  technical 
education,  since  there  is  not  a  subject  known  to  man  that 
the  professional  reporter  will  not  probably  have  to  deal 
with.  One  day  the  question  at  issue  will  be  the  contents 
of  a  drug  store,  the  next,  the  contents  of  a  dry  goods  store, 
the  next,  the  contents  of  a  china  warehouse,  the  next,  he 
may  have  one  or  more  surgeons  explaining  the  functions 
of  every  bone,  muscle  and  tissue  of  the  human  or  animal 
body;  next,  an  electrician  explaining  the  mysteries  of 
ether,  as  the  basis  of  electricity;  next,  a  naval  architect 
describing  the  construction  of  a  monitor,  and  so  on  con* 
tending  with  all  that  enters  into  human  knowledge.  And 
yet  there  are  men  —  judges,  lawyers  and  experts  in  their 
different  vocations  —  who  expect  a  stenographer  to  be  able 
to  record  every  word  uttered  by  such  witnesses,  and  to 
accurately  transcribe  the  same.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since 
a  witness  was  called  in  a  certain  court  to  give  testimony, 
whose  language  neither  the  counsel  that  called  him,  the 
interpreter,  the  judge,  nor  any  juror  on  the  panel  could 
understand.  The  court  said:  "Mr.  stenographer,  you  take 
down  exactly  ivhat  the  witness  says."  The  stenographer 
replied:  "Your  honor,  I  have  not  understood,  nor  do  I 
understand,  a  w^ord  he  has  said,  or  is  saying."  "  No  matter," 
said  the  judge,  "  you  take  down  whatever  he  may  say;  take 
down  the  sounds  of  his  words."  That  direction  of  the 
judge  to  the  stenographer  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  lack 
of  appreciation  that  is  found  on  even  the  bench  of  what  is 
possible  for  the  stenographer.  Of  course  the  judge  might 
as  well  have  directed  the  stenographer  to  take  down  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  the  grunting  of  a  pig,  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  or  the  lowing  of  a  cow. 

After  forty  years  of  professional  stenographic  experience 
I  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  public 
generally'  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  stenographer. 

1  say  again  that  in  order  to  be  even  fairly  equipped  for  a 
successful  stenographic  career  the  aspirant  for  reportorial 
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known  as  a  liberal  education,  upon  which  he  may  build 
a  superstructure  of  general  information  which  would  be 
available  on  all  occasions. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  point. 
I  have  sometimes  in  my  experience  observed  a  timidity  of 
demeanor  among  stenographers  that  was  to  me  exceedingly 
painful.  They  looked  and  acted  in  public  meetings  and 
courts  as  if  they  were  intruders  or  sleuths. 

1  was  engaged  by  a  clergyman  some  twenty  years  ago 
to  report  in  his  church  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  dis- 
courses. When  I  presented  myself  for  duty  I  was  ushered 
behind  the  altar  in  which  position  I  was  cut  off  from  the 
speaker  by  a  partition  that  was  at  least  twenty-five  feet 
back  of  him.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  take  a  note  of  his 
discourse  in  that  position.  He  seemed  amazed  and  told  me 
to  proceed,  and  that  if  I  made  mistakes  he  would  revise 
them.  When  he  commenced  to  speak  I  could  not  hear  one 
word  in  a  hundred,  and  I  left  the  church.  He  afterward 
wrote  me  that  it  was  lack  of  time  only  on  his  part  that 
saved  me  from  a  lawsuit  for  breach  of  contract. 

Hoping  my  remarks  will  be  received  by  our  association 
in  the  spirit  that  prompted  them,  and  that  those  who  will 
be  able  to  attend  your  annual  meeting  will  have  as  glorious 
a  time  as  I  expect  to  have  at  that  date  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
I  am  fraternally  yours. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  paper,  prepared  by  Miss 
M>xtis  M.  Borst,  stenographer  to  the  municipal  court  of 
Syracuse: 

SALASIES  OF  FEMALE  STENOGRAPHERS. 

BY  MTSfi  MYRTIS  M.  BORST,   OF  SYRACUSE. 

WHEN  our  president  suggested  that  I  prepare  a  paper  for 
this  meeting  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark  — 
because  of  well-established  precedent  —  that  I  opposed 
it  with  all  the  strenuosity  which  I  thought  practicable 
under  the  circumstances.  But  I  must  tell  you,  in  an 
entirely  confidential  way,  that  this  esteemed  officer  is 
endowed  with  qualities  which,  exercised  upon  a  different 
subject  and  object,  would  appeal  to  me  as  most  admirable  — 
to-wit:    determination,   persistency,   persuasiveness   and    per- 
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severance,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  perseverance.  The 
result  of  this  combination  you,  my  stenographic  friends, 
have  now  to  endure.  I  would  suggest,  however,  as  a  measure 
of  relief  for  your  restraint  during  its  reading  that  you  deal 
with  him  later,  according  to  the  state  of  your  feelings,  sev- 
erally.   I  am  sorry  for  him. 

Being  a  recent  member  of  this  association,  and  unfamiliar 
with  your  ways,  1  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
select  as  a  title;  but,  I  believe,  inasmuch  as  we  are  all 
interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  our  profession,  that 
I  will  choose  '*  Salaries  of  Female  Stenographers  "  for  my 
title.  It  is  a  subject  of  such  a  sliding  character  that  I  feel 
incapable  of  grasping  it  at  any  point,  and  hence  I  must  ask 
your  indulgence.  It  is  one,  however,  which  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  has,  indirectly  perhaps, 
an  influence  upon  the  standing  of  our  profession  in  the 
business  and  social  world.  With  this  subject,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  I  feel  utterly  unable  to  cope  and,  therefore, 
shall  simply  mention  a  few  things  as  they  occur  to  me,  hav- 
ing failed  of  arriving  at  any  plan  whereby  a  change  for  the 
better  may  be  wrought. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  women  stenographers  are  much 
more  numerous  than  was  the  case  even  ten  years  ago;  and, 
from  this  fact  I  try  to  convince  myself  that  they  are  better 
appreciated,  and  such  must  really  be  the  case.  But  when  I 
look  about  me  and  note  the  salaries  paid  to  fairly  com- 
petent ones,  the  preceding  statement  appears  paradoxical. 

Long  years  ago  when  phonography  was  in  its  infancy, 
when  people  looked  askance  at  the  art,  did  not  appreciate, 
and  could  not  anticipate,  the  wonderful  advantages  to  be 
gained  through  its  use,  I  can  understand  why  those  pioneers 
of  our  profession  may  have  received  small  salaries.  I  do  not 
know  whether  such  was  really  the  case  or  not,  but  it  is  onl> 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  were  not  appreciated  to  the 
extent  of  a  very  large  salary.  But  now  when  its  usefulness 
should  be  so  widely  known  and  so  fully  appreciated,  when 
a  lawyer's  office  or  a  business  house  is  rated  as  third-class 
without  stenographic  assistance,  it  seems  inconsistent  that 
salaries  in  general  should  continue  to  decrease  until  they 
have  reached  a  point  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  twelve  year 
old  cash  girl  in  a  department  store.  Of  course  the  natural 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  demand;  that  any  kind  of  a  position  is  better  than  none; 
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and  that  the  general  employer  contents  himself  with  incom- 
petence so  long  as  it  comes  cheap. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  large  cities  liberal 
salaries  are  often  paid;  but,  of  course,  those  are  the  places 
where  the  bulk  of  the  important  business  of  the  nation  is 
transacted,  anrl  if  employers  of  stenographic  aid  secure 
that  which  is  satisfactory,  the  matter  of  a  few  dollars  per 
week  does  not  stand  in  the  way.  But  in  the  more  numerous 
small  cities,  where  fortunes  are  not  made  in  a  day,  where 
the  business  transacted  is  light  and  somewhat  unremunera- 
tive,  there  is  no  demand  for  expert  stenographic  work, 
except  in  a  small  public  way,  and,  of  course,  this  small 
demand  is  very  fluctuating,  so  that  the  public  expert  is 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  small  returns  and  light 
profits. 

The  shorthand  schools  advertise  largely  that  there  is  a 
great  field.  So  there  is;  but  it  is  filled  with  weeds,  not 
plums;  and  the  prevailing  wage  rate  is  not  encouraging 
to  those  thinking  of  adopting  it  as  a  profession.  It  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  me  for  a  long  time  as  to  where  the  schools 
dispose  of  their  products,  for  some  of  their  timber  is  sappy 
and  full  of  "  nots."  I  can  see  how  the  fairly  good  sten- 
ographer secures  a  position  if  she  accepts  a  small  salary,  but 
this  other  class,  what  becomes  of  it?  My  own  answer  to 
this  query  is  about  as  comprehensive  as  the  answer  made 
by  a  little  boy  to  his  father  as  follows: 

"  Why  were  you  in  the  pantry,  sir!"  Lysander's  father  cried. 
"  Well,  pa,  I  had  to  be  somewhere."  the  guileless  youth  replied. 

So  this  class  of  stenographers  gets  located  somewhere,  I 
suppose,  and  is  borne  with  because  its  employers  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay  for  anything  better.  So  I  agree  with 
the  school  advertisements,  that  there  is  a  demand  —  a 
demand  for  competence,  if  it  will  work  cheap  enough;  if 
not,  then  a  demand  for  incompetence,  which  must.  Of 
course,  a  man  cannot  negatively  demand  competence;  and 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  precludes  the  idea  of  a  large 
demand  for  competence. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  little  thing  that 
came  to  my  notice  a  short  time  since.  It  is  really  a  bit  of 
the  subtlest  humor,  but  its  perpetrator  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  any  humorous  attempt,  and  was  a  youth  recently 
graduated  from  one  of  our  shorthand  schools.  His  employer 
dictated   a   proposition   for  an   exchange   of  real   estate   as 
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follows:  "  I  will  give  my  equity  in  the  Huntley  Tract  house, 
on  which  there  is  an  eight  hundred  dollar  mortgage,  for 
the  equity  in  your  South  avenue  lot."  It  came  back  like 
this:  **  I  will  give  my  equity  in  the  Huntley  Tract  house, 
on  which  there  is  an  eight  hundred  dollar  mortgage,  for 
the  iniquity  in  your  South  avenue  lot."  I  need  say  no  more 
as  to  the  humor  of  this  error  than  the  lot  referred  to 
adjoined  one  occupied  by  a  saloon. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  employers  who  appreciate 
competence  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it.  There  is 
another  class  that  wouldn't  know  enough  to  appreciate 
it  if  they  happened  to  secure  it.  There  is  still  another 
class  that  has  conscientious  (?)  scruples  against  paying  a 
woman  anything  like  what  it  would  pay  a  man  for  the  same 
duties  —  fearing  perhaps,  that  by  so  doing  it  might  be  fos- 
tering and  encouraging  the  spirit  of  independence  of  woman, 
which  is  at  variance  with  its  antediluvian  idea  that  no 
matter  what  her  capabilities  are  she  must  not  be  paid 
accordingly,  and  must  be  kept  in  ignorance,  if  possible,  of 
her  value. 

But  the  class  that  appreciates  and  pays  for  competence 
is  the  one,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  gives  us  what 
prestige  we  have,  and  saves  us  from  being  classed  with  the 
non-professional  and  unskilled  in  any  line  of  trade.  I  only 
wish  this  latter  class  might  inherit  the  earth. 

The  word  "  stenographer  "  means,  literally,  one  skilled  in 
stenography;  and,  certainly,  the  requirements  of  our  pro- 
fession are  second  to  none.  But,  by  the  unappreciative 
masses,  it  is  looked  upon  as  simple,  easily  acquired  —  by 
any  one,  and  \vhich  is  the  result  of  the  taking  into  the 
schools  any  person  that  can  pay  a  tuition  fee,  turning  her 
out  as  fully  equipped,  when  she  is  unable  to  punctuate  the 
simplest  sentence  or  correctly  spell  the  smallest  word.  And 
thus  is  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  the  idea  that  a 
stenographer  is  less  valuable  than  a  day  laborer;  that  they 
are  all  alike;  and  that  any  half-educated,  brainless  ninny 
can  acquire  the  art  in  a  very  short  time  and  be  as  able 
an  assistant  as  the  one  endowed  with  brains,  well  equipped 
by  education  and  training,  and  capable  of  filling  a  high 
salaried  position. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  since  of  meeting  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Walch,  oflRciaJ  reporter  of  the  circuit  court  for  Kent 
county,  Michigan,  and  he  informed  me  that  practically  the 
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same  conditions  obtain  in  his  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  Th&t 
there  are  over  six  hundred  stenogfraphers  in  that  city,  and 
of  that  number  only  seven  are  qualified  for  expert  work; 
also,  of  that  number,  a  certain  class  could  be  called  nothing 
better  than  stenographic  tramps,  flitting  from  one  office  to 
another,  according  to  the  endurance  of  its  employers. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  I  can  suggest  no  remedy 
under  present  conditions,  and  can  on]y  hope  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  masses  to  the  high  standard  of  our  calling, 
and  an  awakening  among  employers  —  municipal  as  well  as 
individual  —  to  the  fact  that  "  time  is  money,"  that  poor 
stenographic  work  is  worse  than  none,  and  that  competency 
can  never  be  overpaid. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  In  connection  with  that  paper,  I  have  a 
poem  that  I  cut  out  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  if  you  will 
permit  me  I  will  read  it. 

THE  NEW  STENOGRAPHER. 


W.  F.  Kirk  in  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
I  have  a  new  stenographer — she  came  to  work  to-day, 

She  told  me  that  she  wrote  the  Graham  system; 
Two  hundred  words  a  minute  seemed  to  her,  she  said,  like  play, 

And  word  for  word  at  that — she  never  missed  'em ! 
I  gave  her  some  dictation — a  letter  to  a  man, 

And  this,  as  I  remember  it,  was  how  the  letter  ran: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor,  and  in  reply  would  state 
That  I  accept  the  offer  in  yours  of  recent  date. 
I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  under  no  condition 
Can  I  afford  to  think  of  your  free  lance  proposition. 
I  shall  begin  to-morrow  to  turn  the  matter  out ; 
The  copy  will  be  ready  by  August  10th,  about. 
Material  of  this  nature  should  not  be  rushed  unduly, 
l^'inking  you  for  your  favor,  I  am  yours  very  truly." 

She  took  it  down  in  shorthand  with  apparent  ease  and  grace. 

She  didn't  call  me  back,  all  in  a  flurry. 
Thought  I,  "At  last  I  have  a  girl  worth  keeping  'round  the  place ; 

Then  said,  "Now  write  it  out — you  needn't  hurry." 
The  Remington  she  tackled — ^now  and  then  she  struck  a  key, 

.^nd  after  thirty  minutes  this  is  what  she  handed  me: 

' '  Deer  sir,  I  have  the  Feever,  and  in  a  Pile  i  Sit 
And  I  except  the  Offer  as  you  Have  reasoned  it., 
I  wish  to  see  however  That  under  any  condition 
can  I  for  to  Think  of  a  free  lunch  preposishun?. 
I  Shal  be  in  tomorrow  To.,  turn  the  mother  out. 
The  cap  will  be  red  and  Will  costt,  $10,  about. 
Mateeriul  of  this  nation  should  not  rust  N.  Dooley 
Thinking  you  have  the  Feever  I  am  Yours  very  Truely." 
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The  President:  1  would  like  to  hear  from  the  delegates  to 
the  Pennsylvaaia  stenographers'  convention. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  anxious  to  take 
the  floor,  but  I  think  it  is  only  due  to  the  Pennsylvania 
association,  when,  at  their  request,  our  association  appointed 
three  delegates  to  attend  their  meeting,  that  there  should 
be  some  report  made  by  those  delegates.  The  delegates  were 
Mr.  Sidney  C.  Ormsby,  Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill  and  myself. 

Mr.  Ormsby  and  J  attended  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  fifteenth  of  July.  We 
had  a  very  pleasant  experience.  Of  course  the  attendance 
at  the  meeting  was  not  as  large  as  they  expected;  it  was  not 
perhaps  as  large  as  this  gathering,  but  they  were  true  blue. 
They  started  ofE  courageously  and  carried  out  their  meet- 
ing with  success.    Mr.  Ormsby  left  before  I  did. 

There  was  read  at  the  afternoon  session  two  papers  that 
were  worth  any  man's  while^  who  is  interested  in  steno- 
graphic work,  to  listen  to.  One  was  by  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania stenographers  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  man  who 
follows  this  line  of  business  for  years,  and  I  observed  that 
the  seven  or  eight  reporters  present  looked  themselves  over 
to  see  whether  they  were  not  round-shouldered  or  hunch- 
backed, as  this  writer  pictured  them. 

But  more  important  than  that  was  the  paper  by  Mr.  Head, 
who  for  so  many  years  has  favored  us  with  valuable  ideas. 
His  paper  dealt  with  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
who  was  the  first  shorthand  reporter  in  the  United  States, 
who  served  his  country  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  who 
suffered  as  a  prisoner  in  England  for  alleged  sedition,  and 
who  brought  to  great  success  the  practice  of  shorthand  in 
this  country.  He  gave  us  the  inspiring  information  that 
the  national  association  of  which  most  of  us  are  members, 
had  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  tablet  over  the  unmarked  grave  of  this  pioneer  of  our 
profession. 

I  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  I  have  read  interesting 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Saint  Augustine  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
twenty-second  of  this  month,  and  lest  the  members  of  our 
association  may  miss  seeing  the  accounts  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  a  brief  extract  from  the  remarks  of 
Mr.    Edward    V.    Murphy,    official    reporter    of    the    United 
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States  senate,  in  which  he  gfives  a  short  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Lloyd.  "  Born  in  London,  England,  August  four- 
teenth, 1756,  Thomas  Lloyd  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  St.  Omers,  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  trained  not 
only  in  religious  and  secular  knowledge,  but,  as  he  subse- 
quently asserted,  *in  republican  principles.'  Lloyd  in  1771 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
Maryland. 

"  Whilst  a  pupil  at  St.  Omers,  Lloyd  had  studied  the 
system  of  shorthand  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
English  Jesuits  in  charge  of  that  institution,  but  the  author- 
ship of  this  system  is  contested  and  it  is  claimed  that  it 
rightfully  belongs  to  Robert  Graves  and  Samuel  Ashton, 
who  in  1775  published  in  York,  P^ngland,  a  treatise  entitled 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Tachygraphy;  or,  Shorthand  Writing 
Made  Plain  and  Easy.*  As,  however,  Lloyd  was  a  pupil  at 
St.  Omers  from  about  1763  to  1770,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  system  which  he  was  then  taught,  which  he  presumably 
followed,  and  subsequently  publisht,  with  such  additions 
and  improvements  as  his  practical  experience  had  suggested, 
could  have  been  originated  by  Messrs.  Graves  and  Ashton. 

"  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Lloyd  must  have  been  an  enthu- 
siastic and  devoted  student  of  shorthand  during  the  years 
intervening  between  his  graduation  from  St.  Omers  and 
1785,  when  he  reported  for  the  *  Pennsylvania  Packet '  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  assembly,  that 
being  the  first  distinctively  shorthand  report  ever  made  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1787-9  he  reported  and  publish t  in  four 
volumes  the  *  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly,'  and  in  1788  *  Debates  in  the  Convention 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Constitution  Proposed 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States.'  lie  was  the  short- 
hand reporter  of  the  first  national  house  of  representatives, 
and  publisht  in  four  volumes  *  The  Congressional  Ilegister; 
or.  History  of  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  First 
Uouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 

**  In  addition  to  the  above-named  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  early  parliamentary  and  political  history  of  our 
country,  Lloyd  reported  and  publisht  various  important 
trials  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

•*  In  1791,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Lloyd  visited  his 
parents  in  London.  Filled  with  the  patriotic  desire  of 
acquainting  the  people  of  England  with  the  superiority  of 
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a  republican  form  of  government  over  all  others,  he  pub- 
lisht  in  London  in  1792,  *  The  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  that  Constitu- 
tion, Prefixt,'  etc. 

'*  Owing  to  the  failure  of  his  Ixindon  agent  to  perform 
his  agreement,  Lloyd  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 
was  arrested  for  debt,  and  incarcerated  in  the  Fleet  street 
prison.  Whilst  there  confined  he  was  charged  with  having 
pnblisht  a  seditious  libel  against  the  government. 

*' Lloyd  had  in  him  the  material  of  which  patriots  and 
martyrs  are  made.  Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that  it 
wonld  injure  his  cause  in  the  eyes  of  an  £nglish  judge 
and  jury,  on  his  trial  he  vehemently  argued  that  imprison- 
ment for  debt  *  was  unwarranted  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
contrary  to  civil  liberty;'  and,  regarding  *  the  declaration 
in  the  indictment  that  he  was  **'  a  person  disaffected  to  mon- 
archial  government  and  of  the  Constitution  of  England,"  * 
Lloyd,  in  his  address  to  the  jury  said:  As  to  my  want  of 
attachment  to  monarchy,  it  ought  never  to  be  imputed  to 
me  as  a  crime.  From  my  early  youth  I  have  been  trained 
in  republican  principles  and  my  manhood  has  been  employed 
in  procuring  their  establishment  in  regions  more  extensive 
than  any  European  kingdom.  You  will  find  individual  hap- 
piness and  national  prosperity  better  promoted  by  such 
system  of  government  in  that  nation  than  we  are  capable 
of  discovering  to  have  been  the  case  in  any  other  country 
from  historic  research  or  visual  inspection. 

"  After  returning  to  the  United  States  Lloyd  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  That  he  was  proficient  and 
skilful  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  his  services  were  sought 
in  widely  distant  portions  of  the  country.  He  was  brought 
into  close  relationship  with  its  leading  statesmen  and 
secured  and  retained  their  friendship,  confidence  and  respect 
not  only  on  account  of  his  professional  capacity,  but 
because  of  his  scholastic  attainment  and  personal  worth." 

I  think  that  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ormsby  and  myself  in 
attending  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  was  an  extremely 
profitable  one,  and  all  of  us  would  be  repaid  in  the  future 
if  we  circle  around  in  that  way.  1  confidently  expected  to 
see  some  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  association 
here  to-day.  I  also  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Mr.  Francis  11.  Hemperly,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
present    at    the    meeting,    and    who    in    his    paper,    "  The 
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Stenographer/'  in  an  article  urging  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  convention,  paid 
a  very  complimentary  tribute  to  the  New  York  state  asso- 
ciation, and  to  the  delegates  you  had  chosen  to  represent 
yon  at  the  Pennsylvania  meeting. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  What  Mr.  McLoughlin  has  said  is  true.  Our 
experience  was  a  delightful  one.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  go  to 
that  city  and  meet  men  of  the  calibre  we  met  there,  and  I 
would  enjoy  repeating  the  visit  at  any  time  they  have  a 
meeting. 

The  President:  What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
convention? 

^fr.  McLoxjgulin:  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  defer  some 
business  until  to-morrow,  and,  therefore,  move  that  we 
adjourn   until   ten  o'clock   to-morrow   morning.     (Carried.) 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  president  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  requested 
the  secretary  to  read  the  following  communications: 

Gband  Bapids,  Mich.,  August  5,  1903. 
Louis  Loewekstein,  Secretary,  etc,: 

Deab  Sir:  Your  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
at  Alexandria  Bay,  is  at  hand.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  attend.  I  have  just  returned,  within  the  past 
few  days,  from  a  trip  to  New  York,  where  I  spent  some  five 
>veeks,  and  hardly  feel  that  I  can  go  that  way  so  soon  again. 
Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  I  remain 

Y'ours,   very   truly, 

Henry  F.  Walcii. 


Boston,  Mass.,  August  5,  1903. 
Louis  Loewen stein,  Secretary^  etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  con- 
vention at  Alexandria  Bay  is  at  hand,  and  if  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  attend,  I  shall  do  so.  I  shall  attend  the  national 
shorthand  reporters'  association  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
August  18  to  21,  and  return  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  where 
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the  dedicatory  exercises  are  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  tablet  erected  by  the  national  association  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  I/loyd,  the  first  shorthand  reporter  of  the  U.  S. 
congress,  and  if  I  find  that  I  can  be  with  you,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  present.  I  remember  with  much  pleasnre  the 
very  enjoyable  conventions  of  your  association  which  I  have 
attended  in  the  past. 

I  wish  the  association  and  you,   personal!}',   all  possible 
success  and  prosperity,  and  remain, 

Cordially  yours, 

CUARLEB  CUBRIEB  BEALE. 


Toronto,  Canada,  August  7,  1903. 
Louis  LoEWENSTEiN,  Secretary,  etc: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
vention of  your  association  this  month  is  at  hand,  but  owing 
to  previous  arrangements  1  am  afraid,  much  to  my  regret, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  it.  However, 
should  opportunity  offer,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  present  as  I 
have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the  last  gathering  which 
I  attended. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  and  hopes  for  a  very  successful 
meeting  and  believe  me. 

Yours  fraternally, 

George  Angus. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  August  6,  1903. 

Louis  Loewenstein^  tiecretary,  etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind  letter  of  August  3d  is 
received.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  something  happens 
every  year  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  state  stenographers'  association, 
for  which  I  have  received  invitations  with  greater  regularity 
than  I  have  deserved.  This  year  the  national  association 
meets  in  Cincinnati  in  August,  and  this  claims  a  good  deal  of 
my  time  by  way  of  preparation,  and  immediately  after  the 
convention  I  shall  have  great  need  of  my  time  to  "  catch  up  " 
in  my  own  affairs,  which  have  somewhat  fallen  behind,  and 
that  at  a  busy  time  of  the  year  for  me.     I  am,  therefore, 
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Alexandria  Bay,  much  as  I  desire  it. 

Hoping  that  your  meeting  may  be  one  of  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  all  the  members  of  the  association,  I  am 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jerome  6.  Howard. 


May  \y  1903. 
Louis  LoEWEWSTEiN,  Secretary ^  etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  decided  to  resign 
as  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A,  When  I  joined  the  associa- 
tion, I  did  a  good  deal  of  reporting  work  and  felt  greatly 
interested  in  stenographic  organizations  in  general,  and 
especially  in  the  X.  Y.  S.  S.  A.,  which  I  consider  the  most 
distinguished  stenographic  association  of  this  country,  and 
of  which  I  have  always  been  proud  to  be  a  member.  Five 
j-ears  ago  I  joined  .the  faculty  of  Columbia  College  as  in- 
structor of  German,  and  my  college  work  has  grown  so  much 
and  is  becoming  more  exacting  every  year  that. I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  all  reporting,  and  to  restrict  myself  to 
college  work.  Under  these  circumstances  I  think  I  can  no 
longer  be  a  usful  member  of  the  association,  and  would  ask 
you  kindly  to  accept  m^*"  resignation.  * 

With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
association, 

T  remain,  yours  fraternally, 

Rudolf  'I'ombo,  Sb. 


Office  of  Official  Reporters  of  Debates, 

House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  August  27,  1903 

Louis  Loewenstein,  Secretaf^,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir:  By  the  favor  of  Mr.  Nelson  R.  Butcher,  who  is 
to-day  passing  through  Ottawa  on  his  way  to  your  annual 
convention,  I  send  my  siiu-ere  regret  that  a  very  prolonged 
session  of  our  parliament  this  year  deprives  me  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  which  I  had  otherwise  hoped  to  have 
had  of  attending  the  convention. 

My  previous  attendances  at  some  of  your  conventions  are 
among  the  most  pleasureable  of  my  recollections;  and  this  is 
the  simple  truth,  for  we  all  know  that  stenographers  the 
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world  over  are  among  the  brightest  of  men  and  the  best  of 
good  fellows. 

I  hope  your  meeting  will  be  in  every  way  successful,  not 
only  as  a  pleasant  outing,  but  as  a  conference  for  the  good 
of  the  profession  in  every  respect,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  revenue. 

I  remain,  fraternally  yours, 

Albert  Horton, 

Chief  Reporter. 


New  York,  July  17,  1903. 

Louis  LoEWENSTEix,  Secretary,  etc: 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  communication  of  the  23d  ult., 
and  1  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  my  being  retained  as 
attorney  in  a  case  about  two  weeks  ago,  which  will  occupy 
all  of  my  spare  moments  until  October,  and  deprive  me  of  a 
vacation,  I  will  be  precluded  from  attending. 

I  will,  however,  send  a  paper  later  on,  in  accordance  with 
my  promise  to  the  president  to  either  send  the  paper  or 
nttend,  w^hich  I  trust  will  be  satisfactory. 

Last  month  I  resigned  as  official  stenographer  of  the 
second  district  municipal  court,  Manhattan,  which  post  I 
occupied  for  nine  and  one-half  years,  and  am  now  devoting 
myself  exclusively'  to  the  law.  Still,  I  will  not  waver  in  my 
interest  for  our  association,  because  I  will  always  recog- 
nize 3'ou  as  my  associates,  and  in  doing  that  the  honor  is 
mine,  because  1  still  cling  to  the  opinion,  now  that  I  am 
not  an  active  stenographer,  that  there  is  not  a  more  repre- 
sentative body  of  men  of  culture,  learning,  ability  and 
regard  for  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  than  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Benj.  F.  Spellman. 


Keswick,  Ont.,  Canada,  August  8,  1903, 
Louis  Loewenstein,  Secretary,  etc: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  convention  has  just  been  received,  it  having 
been  forwarded  from  the  senate  P.  O.  at  Washington  to 
my    summer   home   at    this    place.     I    sincerely    regret    my 
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inability  to  accept  the  invitation,  for  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  meet  the  members  of  your  association,  which, 
next  to  the  national  association,  is  the  foremost  and 
strongfest  shorthand  organization  in  America.  X  have 
already  arranged  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  national 
association  in  Cincinnati,  August  18-21,  and  the  Lloyd 
memorial  services  in  Philadelphia,  August  22d.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  month  I  have  engagements  that  I  cannot 
well  set  aside. 

Trusting  that  your  coming  meeting,  like  all  it*  prede- 
cessors, may  be  fruitful  of  good  to  those  who  attend,  and  to 
the  profession  at  large,  I  am 

Yours  fraternally, 

E.   V.  MUBPHT, 

Official  Reporter,  U.  S.  Senate, 


Portland,  Oregon,  August  20,  1903. 
Lor  IS  L0EWEN8TKIN,  Secretary,  etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
vention of  our  beloved  association  was  duly  received,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  an  old  timer  like  me  was  not  forgotten. 

It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  to  note  the  occasional  dropping 
out  of  an  honored  name  from  the  list  of  members,  and  then 
they  well  up  again  when  I  see  so  many  steadfast  in  the 
ranks. 

My  duties  in  the  management  of  a  million  acres  or  more, 
away  out  here  in  Oregon,  keep  me  pretty  well  tied  down; 
so  I  will  have  to  compromise  with  you  and  ask  you  all  to 
come  out  to  our  Lewis  &  Clark  centennial  fair^.in  1905,  and 
you  will  find  the  most  glorious  country  left  out  doors.  We 
have  everything  the  heart  could  desire.  Soil,  climate  and 
sky;  water,  hot  or  cold;  the  king  of  salmon,  emperor  of  all 
fish;  think  of  catching  twenty  tons  in  one  night,  off  Astoria; 
wheat,  thiFty  bushels  to  the  acre;  girls  sixty  to  the  block; 
cherries  till  the  trees  break;  peaches  that  would  make 
Delaware  turn  pale;  men  and  women  who  live  to  be  over 
one  hundred  years  old;  marriages  at  seventy  keep  clergy- 
men tjring  and  the  courts  untying.  Ask  Governor  Odell 
about  it  and  he  \vill  tell  you  my  statements  are  tame  in 
comparison  with  what  he  saw  and  did.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  at  our  local  hotel,  one  of  the  finest  this  side 
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of  Chicago,  and  I  put  a  A'evv  Yorker  into  it  1»d  run  it,  by 
gosh!  We  have  thugs  here  and  great  big  eloquent  pulpit 
orators,  both  importations  from  the  east.  Our  banks  are 
solid  both  on  the  splendid  Columbia  and  in  Portland.  Our 
direct  wheat  trade  beats  that  of  San  Francisco.  The  list  of 
shipping  is  two  columns  more  that  the  list  of  tax  sales. 
We  have  enough  miles  of  cement  sidewalk  to  supplant  the 
railroad  ties  between  Alexandria  Bay  and  Albany.  We  have 
one   little   bit   of   an   almshouse  and   several   opera   houses. 

We  have  enough  timber  to  keep  the  world  in  matches  to 
burn  for  five  hundred  years.  The  scenery  along  the 
Columbia  will  compare  with  that  of  the  Blaclc  Crook,  the 
Naiad  Queen,  or  the  finest  picture  of  hell  the  Methodist 
Church  ever  produced,  but  then  we  have  lots  of  water. 
Ask  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  that  when  he  started  in  to  speak 
about  irrigation   out  here. 

Awfully  sorry  I  cannot  be  with  j'ou.  Have  a  good  time 
and  make  a  record.  Don't  drift.  A  salmon  that  can't  go 
lip  stream  is  no  good. 

Fraternally, 

Koirr.  W.  Mitchell. 


The  President:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  most 
esteemed  honorary  member,  Mr.  Xelson  R.  Butcher,  of 
Toronto.  He  tells  me  he  is  not  a  speechmaker,  but  he  has 
attended  many  of  our  conventions,  and  I  think  it  will  not 
embarrass  him  to  address  us. 

Mr.  Butcheb:  Mr.  President  and  members:  I  feel  that 
after  twenty-one  years,  or  over,  of  service  as  a  shorthand 
reporter,  I  should  be  superannuated  from  the  speech- 
making  business.  I  never  could  make  a  speech,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  remained  away  from  some  of  your 
meetings  simply  because  I  knew  I  would  be  honored  by  a 
request  from  your  president  such  as  he  has  made  on  the 
present  occasion.  When  I  was  younger,  and  more  enthu- 
siastic, I  did  make  one  speech,  and  perhaps  I  may  mention 
the  circumstances.  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Buffalo,  and  myself, 
were  delegates  to  the  international  association  meeting  at 
Cincinnati.  On  our  way  there  on  the  train  we  prepared 
speeches.  When  he  read  his  remarks  to  me  I  assured  him 
it  would  "  bring  down  the  house,"  and  when  I  worked  mine 
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off  on  him  he  was  kind  enough  to  return  the  compliment  by 
clapping  his  hands.  We  carefully  put  our  addresses  away 
in  a  handy  pocket.  At  Cincinnati,  Governor  Foraker  wel- 
comed the  delegates  in  a  rousing  speech.  Thornton,  of 
course,  did  not  get  nervous,  nor  did  1;  why  should  we?  Our 
speeches  were  carefully  prepared.  Coming  from  the  land 
of  the  snows  the3'  did  me  the  honor  of  calling  upon  me  to 
represent  Canada,  just  as  your  president  has  done  upon  the 
present  occasion.  Those  present  insisted  that  I  should  take 
the  platform.  Of  course  I  had  no  hesitation,  I  could  make 
a  good  start  with  my  speech  and  then  tell  them  I  had  com- 
mitted a  few  thoughts  to  paper.  I  made  a  good  start,  and 
after  exhausting  all  that  I  had  memorized,  I  reached  for  the 
fateful  document,  and  to  my  horror  it  was  not  there.  After 
some  hesitation,  trying  to  pull  myself  together,  and  trying 
to  remember  where  I  left  off,  some  lady  in  the  second  row 
remarked,  "  How  embarrassed  he  is."  Thornton  called  out, 
'*  You  left  it  on  the  bed  at  the  hot^l.''  The  people  enjoyed  the 
situation  much  more  than  I  did,  so  I  thought  I  would  just 
let  them  enjoy  themselves,  but  somehow,  while  they  were 
clapping  their  hands,  I  thought  I  would  just  like  to  lean  up 
against  something.  I  was  on  a  stage  of  some  kind,  I  saw- 
trees  at  my  right  hand  and  I  just  put  my  elbow  up  against 
one,  while  there  were  screams  of  laughter  from  quite  a 
large  audience.  Just  as  a  bright  thought  struck  me  and  I 
was  about  to  proceed,  this  infernal  tree  slipped  away 
(being  one  of  ;the  sliding  scenes,)  and  then  of  course  the 
audience  came  to  my  rescue  and  enjoyed  themselves  so  well 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further. 
It  was  like  a  Quaker  meeting,  but  the  spirit  moved  the 
audience  and  the  tree,  but  not  the  preacher.  That  was  my 
last  attempt  at  public  speaking. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  cannot  do  less  than  thank  you 
kindly  for  doing  me  the  honor.  I  came  here  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  myself,  meeting  old  acquaintances  and  forming 
some  new  ones.  Among  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of 
my  life  are  the  incidents  connected  with  the  meetings  of 
your  association,  dating  as  far  back  as  1881,  in  Buffalo. 
Your  association  stands  as  the  leading  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  has  had  enrolled  as  members  some  of  the 
best  shorthand  writers  in  the  world,  and  men  who  have 
advanced  to  positions  of  eminence.  For  instance,  the  late 
Mr.  Wyckoff,  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  your  association; 
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he  gave  up  shorthand,  had  faith  in  the  writing'  ma<ihine 
industry,  and  by  perseverance  succeeded  in  amassing  a  gpreat 
fortune. 

1  will  not  detain  you  by  farther  remarks.  Wishing  you 
every  good  luck  and  prosperity,  individually  and  as  an  asso- 
ciation, I  again  thank  you  for  doing  me  this  honor. 

The  Pbesident:  We  are  certainly  very  much  gratified  to 
have  Mr.  Butcher  with  us  to-day,  and  I  thank  him  for  the 
address  he  has  made.  It  was  entertaining  and  interesting 
to  all  the  members.  There  are  other  papers  to  be  read, 
and  Mr.  Ormsby  will  now  present  his  paper. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  1  propose  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to 
the  idea  we  had  at  the  last  convention  of  having  a  short 
paper.  I  touch  upon  three  different  topics,  and  I  have 
headed  my  paper 

THBEE  INTO  ONE. 

BY   SIDNEY  C.   ORMSBY,   OF  NEW   YORK. 


WHATEVER  else  the  star  eyed  goddess  of  reform  has 
brought  to  the  imperial  city  of  New  York  on  each  of 
her  visits,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  she  has  brought  ruin 
and  disgrace  to  the  shorthand  profession,  and  that,  under 
purely  partisan  administrations  in  the  past,  shorthand  work, 
although  given  to  political  sympathizers,  has  almost  uni- 
formly been  awarded  to  stenographers  of  recognized  ability. 

Under  mayor  Strong  a  new  era  was  introduced,  and  the 
stenographic  work  of  his  administration  was  so  largely 
distributed  among  women  who  could  not  even  write  short- 
hand, that  it  seemed  only  necessary  to  present  credentials 
showing  competency  to  be  refused  the  work.  , 

The  present  administration  has  taken  a  step  in  another 
direction,  and  inaugurated  a  system  of  competition  which 
calls  for  the  performance  of  the  work  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  awards  it  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  places 
absolutely  no  restriction  on  the  competency  of  the  bidder, 
and  allows  him  to  employ  anyone  he  sees  fit  to  aid  him. 
This  policy  has  resulted  in  the  performance  of  important 
city  work  by  the  scourings  of  the  shorthand  profession,  and 
is  a  cruel  injustice  to  the  litigants  who  are  compelled  to 
accept  disgracefully  inaccurate  records. 
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If  shorthand  be  not  a  profession,  and  we  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  this  purely  commercial  method  of  dealing 
with  it,  what  should  we  think  of  this  administration  if  it 
made  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  building  which  pro- 
vided for  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done  and  the  time 
in  which  it  should  be  completed,  but  absolutely  omitted  any 
specification  covering  the  quality  of  the  materials  to  be 
employed?  And  yet,  in  the  specifications  so  far  submitted 
by  these  gentlemen  who  profess  to  be  reformers  and  abso- 
lutely fair-minded  men,  they  have  wilfully  persisted  in 
omitting  any  specification  covering  competency,  although  it 
has  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  lies  easily  within  their 
power  to  insert  a  clause  calling  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  by  stenographers  who  have  passed  the  civil  service 
examinations  for  court  reporters.  While  reducing  us  to 
the  level  of  a  trade,  they  deny  us  the  protection  of  an 
assured  quality,  the  most  desirable  thing  in  shorthand  work, 
and  the  very  principle  for  which  reform  is  supposed  pre- 
eminently to  stand,  for  have  they  .not  always  contended  for 
the  merit  system  which  they  now  abandon  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  lower  price  than  has  been  recognized  for  more 
than  a  generation  as  fair  and  just  by  the  courts  and  the 
legal  and  shorthand  professions? 

CIVIL  SEBVICE. 

Is  it  not  an  impropriety,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  public 
oificial  to  use  a  stenographer  who  has  only  passed  a  civil 
service  examination  for  the  position  of  office  stenographer, 
to  report  impoi*tant  investigations,  on  the  result  of  which 
may  depend  the  liberty  of  the  individual?  Great  surprise 
was  manifested  a  few  years  ago  at  the  performance  of  an 
incompetent  stenographer  in  a  coroner's  court,  and  yet  we 
now  constanly  find  public  officials  using  stenographers  to  do 
work  for  which  they  have  never  qualified,  and  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  competent. 

UNIVERSAL    FORH. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  exhibit  of  samples  of 
stenographic  work  which  Mr.  Charles  Currier  Beale  so  ably 
collected  and  placed  before  us  at  the  Brooklyn  convention 
some  years  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  exhibit  ought 
to  convince  stenographers  of  the  desirability  of  getting 
their  transcripts  c»ut   in  a  uniform  way.     Why  should  each 
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stenographer  have  a  different  size  of  paper,  a  different 
ruling,  a  different  punching  and  a  different  form?  It  is 
hard  for  the  typewriters,  it  is  confusing  to  our  patrons,  and 
it  is  annoying  even  to  ourselves  when  we  have  to  assist  other 
stenographers  and  stop  in  the  midst  of  important  work  to 
assimilate  forms  or  hammer  them  into  the  typewriter's 
head.  Would  it  not  be  as  advantageous  to  have  a  universal 
form  for  shorthand  work  as  a  universal  joint  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  mechanic? 

Mr.  McLouoHJLiM  On  the  lines  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Ormsby's  paper  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  contracts  for  the  reporting  of  commissions, 
condemnation  proceedings,  investigations  and  in  genera) 
expert  shorthand  work  of  every  description,  should  not  be 
thrown  open  to  public  competition  without  proper  restric- 
tions on  the  qualifications  of  those  who  perform  the  work; 
and  that  such  contracts  should  only  be  g^ven  to  court 
reporters,  or  those  who  have  at  any  time  qualified  in  a 
civil  service  examination  for  the  position  of  court  reporter. 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  state  stenographers*  associa- 
tion respectfully  requests  public  ofiicials,  wherever  possible, 
to  adopt  this  method  of  distributing  expert  stenographic 
work,  as  such  method  is  in  conformity  with  ci\il  service 
reform,  and  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  any  such   ofiicials. 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  Mr. 
Ormsby's  paper? 

Mr.  McLougiilin:  The  subject  of  "  form  "  I  think  is  an 
interesting  subject.  I  always  have  been  proud  of  my  own 
form.  I  know  that  Ormsby's  form  is  very  much  better. 
Since  I  have  had  ray  work  done  in  his  office  his  form  is  the 
only  thing.  At  first  I  was  disposed  to  criticise  the  rich 
paper  he  used  and  the  poor  quality  of  carbon,  but  gradually 
you  get  used  to  things  when  you  have  things  shaved  down  to 
the  truth.  I  think  the  association  ought  to  adopt  Ormsby's 
forms.  I  think  Ormsby  is  ready  to  stand  right  here  to 
defend  his  as  the  best  possible  form.  When  I  go  to  his  office 
he  talks  to  me  by  the  hour  that  his  form  is  the  best  form. 
As  to  my  form  1  subject  myself  fo  any  examination. 

Mr.  Rose:  The  .size  and  (juality  of  paper  is  prescribed  by 
the  court  rules. 
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Mr.  Ormsby:  The  provision  as  to  weight  is  practically 
ignored.     Scarcely  any  one  uses  the  legal  weight. 

Mr.  Rose:  They  are  using  the  legal  size  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  they  are  gradually  getting  to  the  two-folio  page. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  We  can  all  learn  something  from  what 
others  do  in  other  states.  Among  the  exhibits  that  Mr. 
Beale,  of  Boston,  the  home  of  culture,  had  before  us  in 
Brooklyn,  was  one  that  came  from  Texas,  where  a  man 
named  C.  Fred  Parkinson,  had  a  form  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  got  out  his  minutes  on  long  sheets,  and  then  he  had  a 
series  of  rubber  stamps  and  every  few  pages  you  would  see, 
"Confess,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  fine  report  as  this?  See 
Fred.  Parkinson,  of  Galveston,  Texas,"  and  "  See  Fred  Park- 
inson, of  Galveston,  Texas,  get  out  this  transcript;  can  you 
beat  it?  "  I  think  brother  Ormsby  ought  to  take  a  pointer 
from  Mr.  Parkinson. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  1  wish  to  say  in  advance  that  this  is  not 
**  Ormsby's  form.'*  Jt  is  the  product  of  forty  different 
stenographers  in  New  York,  members  of  the  city  association, 
who  jointly  got  up  this  form  for  the  sake  of  having  uni- 
formity, and  it  is  used  by  a  great  man^r  of  us.  I  think 
those  present  in  Brooklyn  who  looked  over  the  exhibit  of 
Mr.  Beale  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  having 
some  regular  form  for  transcript  work,  and  not  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  we  had  there.  1  recall  fifty  or  sixty 
different  forms. 

Mr.  Griffith:  One  ditficulty  in  getting  out  transcripts  is 
that  sometimes  the  stenographer  does  not  have  the  privilege 
of  procuring  the  paper  he  desires.  In  the  state  court  of 
claims  they  furnish  Mr.  Munson  the  paper;  sometimes  he 
gets  one  kind  and  sometimes  another,  but  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  state  buys  what  he  chooses,  and  the  stenog- 
rapher has  to  take  what  he  can  get.  Per]iaps  it  is  so  with 
other  stenographers. 

The  President:  If  the  chair  may  be  permitted,  I  might 
say  a  word  on  that  subject.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
weight  of  paper  used,  and  reporters  have  different  type- 
writers. There  is  more  uniformity  to-day  in  typewriters 
than  heretofore.  They  used  to  have  lines  farther  apart  on 
some  machines,  and  that  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
number   of   folios  that   one  would   get   on   a   page.     1   have 
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delivered  cases  to  attorneys  on  very  light  paper;  perhaps  1 
had  twenty-six  lines  on  a  page,  and  ha\ing  had  a  case 
delivered  shortly  before  perhaps  on  twenty -pound  paper, 
with  nineteen  lines  on  a  page,  charged  at  the  same  rate  per 
folio,  they  would  look  at  my  bill  and  at  the  case  and  then 
produce  this  other  case,  and  perhaps  my  bill  would  be  more 
than  the  other  or  the  same,  and  say,  "  Here,  look  at  what 
we  get  from  the  other  fellow  for  the  same  price  you 
charge?  "  You  undertake  to  explain  it,  but  it  is  hard  to 
make  some  of  them  understand  it.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
as  advisable  to  have  a  general  form  adopted,  and  in  that 
way  it  will  be  better  in  the  line  of  billing  cases  at  least. 

Mr.  Orhsby:  1  would  like  to  cite  one  instance.  When  they 
brought  out  the  No.  6  typewriter  they  put  four  more  lines 
on  the  page,  and  when  I  started  on  work  with  that  type- 
writer and  rendered  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  folios  on 
the  page,  I  was  in  constant  contest  with  a  number  of 
lawyers  who  refused  to  pay  for  three  folios  to  the  page. 
They  said  that  every  other  stenographer  charged  but  two 
and  a  half  folios  to  the  page,  and  after  a  number  of  kicks 
over  these  bills  1  went  back  to  the  No.  2  which  gave  twenty- 
five  lines  to  the  page,  and  had  no  further  difficulty. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  think  the  rules  of  this  state  require  paper  to 
be  101/2"  X  8^''  wide  and  to  weigh  sixteen  pounds.  I  have 
my  paper  cut  eleven  inches.  My  cases  are  bound  at  the  book 
bindery.  I  have  twenty-five  lines  on  the  page,  and  com- 
mence question  and  answer  with  a  new  line  and  count  two 
folios  to  the  page.  Putting  questions  and  answers  on 
separate  lines  make  a  plainer  and  better  looking  case  than 
to  have  the  answer  immediately  following  the  question. 

Mr.  Butcher:  From  what  I  have  heard  here  your  mode  of 
getting  out  evidence  diflfers  from  the  style  adopted  in 
Canada,  which  is  on  legal  size  paper,  8  x  13  inches,  and  all 
evidence  has  to  conform  to  that.  But  so  far  as  the  question 
of  folio  is  concel-ned  we  order  our  machines  equipi)ed  with 
your  No.  2  spacing  and  always  run  questions  and  answers  as 
separate  paragraphs.  I  think  our  paper  has  thirty  lines  to 
the  page  and  we  charge  three  folios  to  the  page.  If  we  put 
on  three  and  a  half  we  only  get  paid  for  three. 

Mr.  Kose:  Pennsylvanians  quite  recently  used  Legal  size 
paper  and  bound  the  case  at  the  top.  Recently,  Mr.  Head, 
for  whom  I  did  some  work,  had  it  done  on  the  paper  I  use. 
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Mr.  Butcher:  In  our  courts  no  evidence  is  accepted  unless 
every  fifth  line  is  numbered,  so  that  counsel  in  quoting  from 
the  evidence  can  state  the  line  he  is  quoting  from.  That  is 
the  rule  of  our  court,  and  no  copy  of  evidence  is  received 
unless  such  form  is  followed. 

Mr.  John  P.  Martin  read  the  following  paper: 
A  QITESTION  OF  OFFICIAL  DUTY. 

BY  JOHN  B.  POTTS,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IN  all  professions  occasions  of  uncertainty  and  indecision 
arise  as  to  where  one's  duty  lies,  and  this  is  as  true  of 
the  stenographic  profession  as  any  other.  Ours  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
getting  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  my  professional 
brethren  that  dictates  the  preparation  and  transmission  of 
this  brief  paper  to  the  annual  convention  of  our  state 
association. 

As  is  well  known,  the  law  of  our  state  requires  official 
stenographers  to  note  every  objection,  ruling  and  exception 
in  the  course  of  a  trial  or  judicial  proceeding,  and,  it  being 
the  law,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  strictly  followed, 
and  the  official  who  has  taken  his  oath  to  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office,  feels  it  absolutely  obligatory 
upon  himself  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  this 
respect.  It  is  expected  by  the  practitioners  at  the  bar,  and 
I  believe  the  duty  is  universally  recognized  and  conscien- 
tiously discharged  by  all  official  reporters.  The  importance 
of  an  objection,  ruling  and  exception  to  the  interests  of  a 
client,  is  so  obvious  and  patent,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  it  and  needs  no  comment,  as  by  timely  and  valid  objec- 
tions and  exceptions  the  rights  of  litigants  on  appeal  are 
preserved  and  his  interests  protected  upon  appeal  from 
erroneous  rulings  and  decisions,  and  the  stenographer 
should  do  nothing  that  would  in  any  way  injuriously  affect 
or  imperil  those  rights. 

It  is  but  natural  for  a  stenographer  to  say  that  he  would 
always  do  as  the  law  directs;  that  laws  are  enacted  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  official  stenographer 
who  did  not  follow  the  law  pertaining  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  was  not  only  committing  an  error  of  judgment, 
disregarding  the  rights  of  the  parties  litigant,  but  was 
incompetent  to  hold  the  position  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
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Of  course  that  is  the  natural  conclusion,  and  it  is  manifest 
on  its  face  —  so  nianifest  indeed  as  at  first  blush  to  require 
no  discussion  or  argument  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
presiding  judge  at  a  trial  has  control  over  the  stenog- 
rapher's record.  The  stenographer  is  but  an  assistant  to 
the  court,  and  his  record  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
presiding  judge.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  court's  record.  The 
presiding  judge  is  the  superior  officer  of  the  stenographer, 
and  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  conceded  that  he 
must  foUow^  the  instructions  of  the  court,  as  must  the 
respective  loi.'^yers  who  are  engaged  in  the  trial.  The  court 
has  absolute  control  of  the  trial  of  the  case.  It  can  limit 
examinations  either  direct  or  cross;  can  refuse  to  enter- 
tain motkms;  can  exclude  the  presence  of  witnesses  during 
the  examination  of  other  witnesses;  can  take  away  from  the 
jury  certain  question  and  decide  them  itself;  can  submit 
certain  questions  to  the  jury  and  withhold  other  questions; 
can  exclude  and  admit  whatever  testimony  it  thinks  proper, 
material,  competent  or  relevant;  can  set  aside  verdicts  after 
submission  to  the  jury,  and,  in  fact,  is  all-powerful  with 
respect  to  its  record  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  also  conceded 
that  lawyers  in  the  trial  of  a  case  can  go  only  so  far  as  the 
court,  in  its  wisdom  and  discretion,  chooses  to  allow. 

This  being  the  situation,  when  a  lawyer  desires  to  take 
an  objection  and  un  exception  to  a  certain  ruling  of  the 
court,  should  the  court  disallow  such  objection  and  excep- 
tion to  be  noted  on  the  record,  but  specifically  direct  the 
stenographer  not  to  take  it  on  the  record,  what  is  that 
official  to  do?  The  law  explicitly  states  that  the  stenog- 
rapher's record  must  show  every  ruling  made  and  excep- 
tion taken  during  the  trial  of  a  case.  Should  the  court,  on 
the  other  hand,  direct  the  stenographer  not  to  note  a  certain 
ruling  and  exception,  should  he  do  so  or  not  do  so?  A 
lawyer  urging  his  constitutional  rights  in  one  direction, 
and  the  court  giving  its  instructions  to  the  stenographer  in 
the  opposite  direction,  shall  the  stenographer  obey  the  law 
or  shall  he  obey  his  superior  officer,  who  has  control  over 
his  record?  He  certainly  has  to  disobey  one  or  the  other. 
If  he  disobeys  the  law,  is  he  faithfully  discharging  his  duty? 
If  he  disobeys  the  presiding  judge,  is  he  not  gnilty  of 
insubordination  in  disobeying  the  instructions  of  his  superior 
officer  and  substituting  his  own  notion  of  his  duty  in  place 
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and  stead  of  the  judge's?  Should  he  do  the  latter,  he  would 
at  once  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  judge,  endanger  the 
tenure  of  his  office,  and  thus  jeopardize  the  means  of  his 
liTelihood. 

Tn  truth  and  in  fact,  the  stenographer  is  oftentimes 
"  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  into  which  latter  I 
invite,  so  to  speak,  the  natatorial  exercise  of  my  profes- 
sional brethren  in  the  deliberations  of  their  convention  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  personally  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper  which  I  read,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  some  of  the  members  present  about  th^^c  situa- 
tion. I  know  Mr.  McLoughlin  has  been  through  it,  but  he  is 
one  of  those  fellows  that  gets  through  everjiihing.  I  think 
a  very  serious  difficulty  might  arise.  Mr.  Potts  has  fairly 
stated  the  law.  What  is  a  man  going  to  do?  Isn't  he 
"between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea?"  Is  he  in  contempt 
of  court,  and  is  he  fair  to  the  attorneys? 

Mr.  Ormsby:  Those  who  attended  the  Brooklyn  conven- 
tion will  remember  that  that  question  was  discussed.  We 
had  an  address  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Littleton,  one  of  the  assistant 
district  attorneys  of  Brooklyn,  and  he  took  the  ground  that 
in  that  condition  of  affairs  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stenog- 
rapher to  stick  to  tne  lawyer  and  record  the  lawyer's  excep- 
tion although  directed  by  the  court  not  to  take  it  down  and 
immolate  himself  on  the  altar  of  duty,  as  he  expressed  it. 
But  the  probable  result  of  the  stenographer  following  that 
course  would  be  to  lose  him  his  position.  Here  is  a  law 
contradictory  on  its  face.  It  says  that  the  stenographer 
should  take  notes  by  the  direction  of  the  court.  Further 
on  the  law  says  that  the  stenographer  must  at  the  request 
of  the  attorney  take  down  whatever  occurs  although 
directed  by  the  court  not  to  do  it.  What  is  the  stenog- 
rapher to  do?  It  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  course  for 
him,  viz.:  follow  the  directions  of  the  judge.  If  the  lawyer 
is  not  satisfied  let  him  "  take  it  up."  I  do  not  see  how 
the  stenographer  can  be  held  to  account.  He  has  per- 
formed his  duty  when  he  does  what  the  one  told  him  to  do 
who  is  put  there  to  preside  at  the  trial.  It  looks  to  me  that 
the  laws  are  confused.  If  occupying  an  official  chair  I  would 
follow  what  the  presiding  judge  said. 

4  '  • 
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Mr.  Rose:  At  the  Brooklyn  meeting  Mr.  McLoughlin  re- 
lated an  experience  he  had  in  the  Molineux  trial  where 
Judge  Goff  told  him  not  to  take  certain  remarks  and  after- 
wards restored  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  I  watched  that  case.  They  took  exceptions 
to  the  court  refusing  to  allow  the  stenographer  to  take  down 
certain  things,  but  it  seems  that  point  was  never  presented 
to  the  court.  Perhaps  Mr.  McLoughlin  has  further  informa- 
tion on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  They  did  not  get  to  that  point.  I  think 
we  are  getting  into  deep  water.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  obey  the  judge;  if  we  don't,  we  get  out! 

The  President:  The  next  paper  is  one  prepared  by  Mr. 
Patrick  J.  Sweeney. 

A  FRIENDLY  CHAT. 

BY    PATRICK    J.    SWEENEY',    OF    NEW    YORK. 

44  /  "^  OSSIP  is  a  sort  of  smoke  that  comes  from  the  dirty 

\J  tobacco  pipes  of  those  who  diffuse  it;  it  proves 
nothing  but  the  bad  taste  of  the  smoker."  —  George  Eliot. 

Don't  bother  what  they  say  about  you.  Keep  plugging 
away,  minding  your  own  business,  and  doing  the  best  you 
can.  Let  them  say  what  they  like.  As  long  as  you  are  doing 
conscientious  work,  and  giving  everybody  a  square  deal, 
your  character  and  reputation  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Do  not  be  sensitive.  Do  not  waste  time  and  energy' 
worrying  over  malicious  reports.  If  you  pay  no  attention 
to  what  they  say  pretty  soon  the  other  fellow  will  get  tired 
of  his  job.  There  is  no  interest  and  no  fun  in  it  for  him  if 
he  cannot  disturb  you  by  w^hat  he  says.  You  know  that  the 
satisfaction  in  teasing  is  when  the  other  fellow  gets  mad 
about  it;  if  he  doesn't  get  mad,  you  soon  stop  teasing. 

So  it  is  with  the  tale-bearer  and  gossiper.  Let  him  go  his 
way.     If  you  give  him  rope  enough  he  will  hang  himself. 

Xever  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you.  Don't 
worry  about  the  big  job  that's  coming  next  week  or  next 
month  —  which  you're  afraid  will  tax  your  otHce  force  to  the 
limit  and  keep  you  all  on  the  run,  night  and  day.  Don't 
worry  about  it.  Simply  make  whatever  arrangements  you 
can  in  advance,  and  let  each  day's  work  take  care  of  itself. 
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You  are  wasting  a  lot  of  euergy  without  doing  any  good 
when  you  worry  beforehand  about  your  worlc. 

The  same  applies  to  work  that  you  are  doing  to-day. 
Bothering  your  head  about  it  on  the  way  home  and  lying 
awake  trying  to  figure  yourself  out,  will  simply  mean  loss 
of  sleep,  loss  of  energy,  and  a  run  down  condition  the 
foUowing  day. 

A  regular  day's  work  without  any  worry  as  to  yesterday 
or  to-morrow,  can  easily  be  taken  care  of;  the  trouble 
comes  when  you  pile  it  on,  worrying  about  what  you  did 
last  week,  and  what  you  may  have  to  do  next  week. 

Cultivate  a  stout  heart  and  a  cool  head,  so  that  no  matter 
what  happens,  you  will  be  able  to  hold  your  own.  Courage 
is  half  the  battle.  Let  the  others  get  excited.  Keep  your 
wits  about  you  in  order  that  you  can  do  good  work  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  Presence  of  mind  when 
the  unexpected  happens  shows  the  stuff  you're  made  of. 
An  J  fellow  can  do  good  work  upon  an  ordinary  occasion; 
it  takes  an  extraordinary  fellow  to  do  good  work  when 
everyone  around  him  is  badly  rattled. 

Self-control  means  that  you  are  in  good  condition  phy- 
sically and  mentally  —  that  your  head  is  all  right  and  your 
body  all  right.  This  requires  your  taking  good  care  of 
yourself  with  regard  to  food,  rest,  exercise  and  recreation. 

Remember  your  health  is  your  best  asset. 

You  know  best  how  much  you  ought  to  eat  and  what  you 
ought  to  eat.  You  know  how  much  you  require.  Eat 
according  to  your  needs  and  not  according  to  your  appetite. 

You  should  get  at  least  eight  hours'  sleep,  and  you  are  the 
judge  as  to  whether  it  ought  to  be  more  than  eight  hours. 
Take  advantage  of  the  frequent  opportunities  during  the  day 
for  a  few  minutes*  rest  at  a  time.  These  are  very  helpful 
in  a  hard  day's  work.  Take  especially  good  care  of  your  eyes 
by  resting  them  and  closing  your  eyelids  every  chance  yov 
get. 

Do  what  you  can  to  make  yourself  comfortable  in  your 
note  taking,  and  relieve  the  bodily  strain  as  much  as  you 
can.  Keep  your  feet  flat  upon  the  floor;  any  other  posi- 
tion means  that  you  are  not  resting  your  feet  and  that  you 
are  acquiring  a  bad  habit.  Look  out  for  your  hand  in  order 
to  avoid  writer's  cramp  in  a  long  "  take." 

Take  regular  exercise.  Be  out  in  the  air  as  much  a.s  you 
can.     If  you  are  too  far  from  your  oflice-  to  walk  all  the 
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way,  make  an  early  start  and  walk  part  of  the  way.  Get 
lots  of  fresh  air.  Exercise  your  lungs.  Follow  some  form 
of  breathing  exercise  the  last  thing  at  night  and  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Accustom  yourself  to  a  tepid  bath  at 
night,  and  a  cold  sponge  or  shower  bath  in  the  morning. 

**A11  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Get  away 
from  the  office  every  now  and  then  for  a  few  hours,  or  a 
few  days.  You  know  what  J.  K.  Jerome  says:  "  It  is 
impossible  to  enjoy  idling  thoroughly  unless  one  has  plenty 
of  work  to  do.  There  is  no  fun  in  doing  nothing  when  you 
have  nothing  to  do.    Idleness,  like  kisses,  must  be  stolen." 

Run  away  from  your  work.  Forget  it.  Be  a  boy  again. 
Have  a  good  time,  and  come  back  to  the  office  rejuvenated. 
The  short  vacations  throughout  the  year  are  much  better 
than  an  extended  vacation  but  once  a  year. 

Mind  your  own  business  and  keep  your  affairs  to  3'our- 
self.  It  is  easier  to  say  too  much  than  too  little.  "  Better 
the  feet  slip  than  the  tongue.**  If  you  are  too  free  to  talk 
about  your  own  affairs  folks  will  not  trust  you  with  their 
affairs.  Once  j'ou  get  accustomed  to  talking  too  freely 
about  your  own  business  you  naturally  and  unconsciously 
drift  into  talking  about  your  client's  business,  and  then 
you  are  treading  upon  dangerous  ground. 

Be  prompt.  It  is  just  like  any  other  good  habit.  Get 
started  right  and  you  can  keep  it  up.  If  you  get  started 
the  other  way  you  will  find  it  a  difficult  job  to  change. 

Be  systematic,  for  system  saves  time  and  time  is  money. 
Be  careful  in  marking  your  note  books  and  in  filing  them. 
Have  a  place  for  everything,  and  put  everything  in  its  place. 

Watch  your  telephone  messages  and  insist  upon  their  being 
written  out.  Every  telephone  message  should  show  the  date 
and  time  received.  Be  sure  that  your  clerk  writes  o\it  the 
message,  for  if  no  written  memorandum  is  made  the  matter 
may  be  forgotten  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks. 

The  memory  at  the  best  is  treacherous;  therefore  do  not 
depend  upon  it  wnth  regard  to  past  dates  and  future  dates. 
Make  j^our  entry  after  you   have  reported  a  meeting,  and  I 

be  sure  to  make  the  proper  diary  entry  for  appointments  | 

which  you  are  to  keep. 

Eat  less  —  chew  more.     Clothe  less  —  bathe  more.     Work  j 

less  —  rest  more.  Bide  less  —  walk  more.  Worry  less  —  play 
more.  Talk  less  —  listen  more.  Preach  less  —  practice 
more.     Knock  less  —  boost  more. 
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Follow  the  advice  of  Dickens:  "  Let's  try  to  be  sensible; 
let's  try  to  be  good  natured;  let's  try  to  be  fair." 

The  Pbesident:  We  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Cook, 
and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Griffith  to  read  it. 

THE  BICTAPHONE. 

BY  ABTHUB  BBENTON  COOK,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

THE  dictaphone  is  a  new  apparatus  for  facilitating  dicta- 
tion to  typewritists,  and  which  may  also  be  useful  in 
dictating  to  other  amanuenses  in  places  where  hearing  is 
difficult  by  reason  of  the  noise  of  machinery,  conversation, 
travel,  etc. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  speaking-tube,  provided  with  a 
sound-breaking  diaphragm  placed  across  the  interior  of  the 
mouthpiece;  hearing-tubes,  similar  to  those  used  by  grapho- 
phone  operators;  and  metallic  bands,  to  be  extended  over 
the  head  of  the  .operator  and  support  the  ear-pieces  of  the 
hearing-tubes,  chus  preventing  undue  pressure  upon  the 
ears  of  the  operator. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  method  of 
transmitting  dictation,  and  at  the  same  time  shutting  out 
from  the  hearing  of  the  operator  the  noise  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  typewriting  machine,  or  other  noises  of 
machinery,  conversation,  travel,  etc.,  *  which  noises  often 
interfere  with  the  correct  hearing  of  dictation,  and  also 
cause  an  undue  and  injurious  strain  upon  the  voice  of  the 
person  dictating. 

Having  for  years  suffered  from  the  inconveniences  re- 
ferred to,  and  having  become  interested  in  a  remarkable 
speaking-tube  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  I  de- 
veloped this  invention  not  long  after  that  time.  A  patent 
was  applied  for,  upon  the  ground  of  the  introduction  of  the 
sound-breaking  diaphragm  and  the  combination  of  these 
various  elements  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

The  application  was  rejected  by  the  patent  office,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  diaphragm  conflicted  with  certain 
diaphragms  included  in  previous  patents.  I  believed  these 
citations  to  be  erroneous,  and  in  support  of  that  conviction 
obtained  a  strong  affidavit  from  one  of  the  princes  of  science, 
especially  famous  in  the  field  of  acoustics  —  the  late  Prof. 
Henrj-   Morton,   president    of  the  Stevens  institute   of  tech- 
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nology.  Xotwithstanding  such  eminent  authority,  the  patent 
examiner  stated  that  the  claims  made  were  still  thought  to 
be  met  by  those  cited.  I  then  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  for 
a  time,  and  for  some  years  past  my  attention  has  been  less 
directed  to  this  subject,  because  my  own  methods  of  tran- 
scription have  been  considerably  by  graphophone  and 
stenography,  rather  than  by  direct  dictation  to  typewritists. 

1  have  now  concluded  to  publish  the  invention  in  its 
present  state,  without  waiting  to  make  certain  intended 
improvements.  Any  one  having  the  requisite  interest  and 
genius  is  welcome  to  take  the  invention  as  it  is,  and  develop 
whatever  value  it  may  possess. 

1  would  suggest-  that,  for  frequent  use,  the  speaking-tube 
be  attached  to  an  upright  stand  like  that  used  for  the 
ordinary  desk  telephone;  and  that,  if  very  long  hearing- 
tubes  be  used,  they  may  be  supported  by  a  similar  upright 
placed  near  the  operator. 

An  extension  of  this  idea  may  be  of  practical  use  in  large 
offices  where  the  value  of  time  and  the  elimination  of  dis- 
tance are  highly  appreciated.  By  means  of  speaking-tubes, 
or  of  a  desk  telephone  in  the  stenographers*  room,  con- 
nected with  the  office  switchboard  system,  brief  dictations 
may  be  expeditiously  given,  the  time  being  thus  saved 
which  is  ordinarily  consumed  in  going  from  the  stenoc:- 
raphers'  room  to  remote  parts  of  the  office.  This  method 
would  surely  be  preferable  to  that  sometimes  pursued,  when 
the  stenographers  are  sent  for  in  haste  and  not  allowed 
reasonable  time  for  taking  correct  notes. 

When  under  pressure,  I  have  occasionally  found  it  a  great 
convenience  to  give  a  brief  dictation  by  telephone  to  a 
stenographer  some  blocks  away;  and  a  New  York  stenog- 
rapher once  took  a  dictation  by  telephone  from  St.  Louis, 
lasting  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  telephone  toll  was  one 
hundred  and  flfty  dollars,  but  the  amount  involved  in  the 
transaction  was  something  like  twelve  millions;  and  time 
counted. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  interested,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  supply,  from  the  original  patent-application,  a  more 
exact  description  of  the  construction  of  the  dictaphone. 

The  Pkksident:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  admissions. 


Mr.  Orm8By:  The  committee  reports  favorably  on  the 
admission  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Karl  F.  Colson. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Colson  were  elected  to 
membership. 

The  President:  The  report  of  the  committee  on  place  of 
meeting  is  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  The  committee  has  selected  Bochester  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Little:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity^  which  I  have 
of  meeting  with  the  state  stenographers*  association,  and  if 
it  is  determined  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  be  held  at  Rochester,  I  will  say 
that  I  will  be  pleased  to  extend  such  hospitality  of  the 
city  to  the  state  association  as  will,  be  in  my  power.  The 
city  of  Rochester  is  a  pleasant  locality  to  be  in.  We  have 
our  lake  and  trolley  roads,  and  if  you  see  fit  to  come  to 
Rochester  you  have  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  do  so.  If 
not,  wherever  you  meet  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  if  I  am  able  to  get  there. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McLoughlin,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Presid£:7t:  Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  revision  of  constitution. 

Mr.  Griffith:  The  committee  would  recommend  the 
following: 

Retolved,  that  the  traveling  expenses  of  non-resident  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  to  the  place  where  meeting 
of  such  committee  is  held,  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Ormsbt  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  President:  The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  is 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  McLoroHLix:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  Mr.  Martin  and  myself  with  painstaking  care  have 
examined  the  books  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  And  that 
they  were  kept  in  perfect  shape;  that  every  item  of  receipts 
and  expenses  was  entered.  We  also  find  the  association  in 
splendid  financial  condition.  Later  on  when  I  am  called 
upon  to  report  fvjr  the  nominating  committee  you  will  find 
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that  Mr.  Loewen stein  has  been  renominated  to  the   office 
of  secretary-treasurer  which  he  has  so  successfully  filled. 

The  President:    The  committee  on  deceased  members  will 
present  a  report. 

Mr.  McLouGHLiN  submitted  the  subjoined: 


In  flDemoriam* 

ELIZA  BOARDMAJv'  BURNZ. 

Eliza  Boardmau  Burnz,  librarian  of  this  association  from 
1885  to  1893,  and  since  that  time  one  of  our  honorary  mem- 
bers, died  on  June  19,  1903,  at  Walters  Park,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Burnz  was  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  having  first 
seen  the  light  of  day  at  Bayne,  Essex,  England,  on  October 
31st,  1823.  Had  she  lived  until  October  nexc  she  would  have 
completed  her  eightieth  year.  She  came  to  this  country 
when  a  young  girl  and  led  a  very  active  and  useful  life  up 
to  within  a  few  years  of  her  death. 

Though  interested  in  many  progressive  movements  during 
her  busy  career,  first  as  an  associate  of  Channing  in  his 
emancipation  crusades,  and  later  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage,  Mrs.  Burnz  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  spelling  reform,  as  the  author 
of  Burnz's  Phonic  Shorthand,  and  as  the  **  mother "  of 
women  stenographers. 

At  this  same  hotel  in  which  w^e  are  now  holding  our 
sessions,  at  the  meeting  of  1889,  Mrs.  Burnz  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  subject  of  spelling  reform;  and,  indeed,  a 
perusal  of  our  proceedings  will  show  that  at  each  annual 
meeting,  while  she  retained  her  active  membership,  she  wa^ 
always  on  hand  ready  to  discuss  and  debate  her  pet  subject. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Mrs.  Burnz  in  favor 
of  the  reform  in  our  spelling  was  that  it  would  give  a  true 
representation  of  English  words  as  they  are  pronounced. 
In  learning  phonography  she  became  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  phonography,  which  is  to  represent  a  sound  by  a  sign, 
and  this  led  her  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  spelling  reformers. 
She  claimed  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  reform  a  child  or  a 
foreigner  could  lej<rn  to  read  English  in  half  the  time  that 
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is  now  necessary  to  master  the  language.  She  contended 
that  useless  letters  in  words  were  as  4auperfluous  as  a  fifth 
wheel  to  a  coach,  and  when  called  upon  for  illustrations  was 
always  ready  with  the  unnecessary  **  ue  "  in  such  words  as 
"  catalogue,"  •*  epilogue/*  **  prologue  "  and  **  demagogue." 
Though  she  did  not  receive  very  much  encouragement  from 
this  association  in  this  branch  of  her  work,  she  kept  up  her 
interest  in  it  and  never  relinquished  her  faith  in  its  final 
accomplishment.  In  one  of  her  last  papers  read  before  this 
association  on  this  subject,  she  said:  "  Sooner  or  later  it 
must  be  done.  It  will  come,  and  it  might  come  far  more 
rapidly  if  the  various  literary  and  educational  classes  and 
societies  would  individually  work  for  it.  At  present  the 
creation  of  public  opinion  is  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
a  few  isolated  individuals.  These  few  with  faith  in  the  spirit 
of  eternal  progress,  and  utilizing  such  opportunities  as  they 
have  at  their  command,  every  now  and  then  let  the  world 
know  that  the  idea  of  spelling  reform  has  not  been 
abandoned." 

The  world  is  better  off  for  the  presence  in  it  of  such 
enthusiasts  who,  seeing  evils  in  one  direction  or  another, 
seek  to  remedy  them,  rather  than  to  stand  complacently  by 
and  say,  **  It's  no  use  trying;  better  leave  well  enough 
alone."  Though  the  peculiarity  of  our  spelling  is  not  any 
wonderful  evil,  her  continued  advocacy  of  it,  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  lack  of  encouragement,  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  forceful  character  of  Mrs.  Burnz.  She  labored  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  remedy  what  she  considered  an  evil. 
She  had  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  true  reformer  who  is 
not  dismayed,  discouraged  or  cast  down  by  the  failure  of 
the  world  to  listen  to  the  proposed  reform.  One  of  her 
favorite  essays,  which  appears  in  each  edition  of  her  text 
book  is  entitled  "  The  Reformer,"  and  from  it  she  doubtless 
took  her  conception  of  what  a  real  reformer  might  expect 
to  meet  with.  It  says:  "All  history  and  all  experience  teach 
us  that  new  ideas  are  unpopular  with  the  masses  of  men, 
and  that  those  who  advance  them  must  expect  opposition 
and  persecution.  By  a  sort  of  instinctive  desire  for  preserva- 
tion men  cling  to  the  old  with  a  grasp  that  it  not  easily 
loosed  until  they  have  become  prepared  to  receive  the  new. 
What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  reformer?  Shall  he  cease  to 
proclaim  his  message  because  men  are  not  prepared  to 
receive  it?    Nay,  not  so.    The  command  is  upon  him  and  he 


cannot  choose  but  speak,  for  he  is  but  an  instrument 
through  which  the  Great  Unknown  works  out  His  designs 
and  purposes  in  the  world,  and  his  progression  as  well  as 
his  neighbor's  conservatism  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
exact  and  orderly  working  of  the  universal  and  ever-per- 
sistent law  of  progress.  His  thoughts  are  as  children  bom 
to  him  which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die." 

Thus  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  real  reformer,  Mrs. 
Burnz,  firm  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  wrong,  took  her 
stand  with  those  who  sought  its  abolition;  believing  that 
women  should  have  equal  rights  with  men  she  strove 
earnestly  to  bring  about  woman  suffrage,  and  filled  with  a 
desire  to  simplify  the  education  of  the  masses  she  labored 
earnestly  in  the  cause  of  spelling  reform. 

As  the  author  of  Burnz's  Phonic  Shorthand  Mrs.  Burnz 
took  her  place  beside  the  many  who  undertook  to  modify  or 
improve  upon  the  system  of  shorthand  invented  by  Isaac 
Pitman.  She  made  no  claim  of  originality.  All  that  she  did 
claim  for  her  work  was  that  it  treated  all  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject with  exceeding  simplicity,  adapting  it  even  to  the  com- 
prehension of  a  child.  In  the  preface  to  her  text  book  she 
frankly  stated:  "The  author  lays  no  special  claim  to 
originality,  but  acknowledges  with  pride  and  pleasure  her 
indebtedness  not  alone  to  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of 
phonography,  and  the  grand  source  of  inspiration  on  this 
subject,  but  also  to  the  many  other  lovers  and  practitioners 
of  the  art,  who  have  written  and  published  more  or  less 
respecting  it.  And,  further,  she  acknowledges  her  many 
obligations  to  a  large  number  of  able  reporters  in  New 
York  and  various  parts  of  America  and  Great  Britain  who 
have  assisted  her  by  friendly  suggestions  and  given  her  the 
best  results  of  their  experience.  These  gentlemen  will  ever 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  and  cheerfully  accredited 
with  whatever  aid  they  have  furnished." 

It  certainly  can  be  claimed  for  the  Burnz  system  that  it 
is  one  of  unexampled  legibility.  Its  use  bj^  reporters  for 
many  years  has  proven  its  rapidity.  These  two  features  — 
legibility  and  speed  —  entitle  it  to  stand  among  the  best 
systems  of  shorthand  in  use  to-day. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Burnz's  surest  claim  to  fame  is  as  a  teacher 
and  as  the  so-called  "  mother "  of  women  stenographers. 
About  1878,  when  such  a  thing  as  a  w^oman  stenographer  in 
an  office  was  practically  unknown,  when  the  typewriter  had 
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not  quite  been  perfected,  and  when  the  court  stenographer 
was  looked  upon  as  some  sort  of  a  mysterious  magician, 
Mrs.  Bumz  secured  from  that  great  philanthropist,  Peter 
Cooper,  against  the  advice  of  the  trustees  of  Cooper  Union, 
a  room,  rent  free,  in  which  to  teach  shorthand.  Her  class 
was  not  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  Cooper  Union  and,  in 
fact,  she  was  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  an  outsider.  Not- 
withstanding opposition  she  went  about  her  work  with  the 
same  enthusiastic  spirit  which  characterized  everything  she 
did.  She  gathered  a  small  class  of  ambitious  young  men  and 
women  about  her  and  week  after  week  imparted  to  them, 
in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the  principles  of  the 
mystic  art.  From  that  small  beginning  by  a  sincerely 
earnest  woman,  laboring  to  better  the  condition  of  3'oung 
men  and  young  wumen  of  the  great  city  by  teaching  them 
shorthand,  free  of  charge,  there  has  come  in  the  last  twenty 
years  that  immense  army  of  self-supporting  young  women 
stenographers.  Mrs.  Bumz  taught  shorthand  largely  for 
the  love  of  it.  The  classes  in  Cooper  Union  were  free,  as 
were  those  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  association. 
As  an  instructor  she  was  painstaking  and  thorough.  She 
insisted  that  her  pupils  should  thoroughly  master  all  the 
principles  of  phonography  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
acquire  speed.  When  she  wrote  she  made  the  most  perfect 
shorthand  outlines,  and  she  endeavored  to  teach  her  pupils 
to  do  likewise.  She  realized  that  if  the  race  for  speed  was 
begun  too  soon  the  making  of  shapely  outlines  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  She  maintained  that  speed  in  reading 
notes  after  they  were  taken  was  just  as  essential  as  speed 
in  writing  them.  She  had  no  sympathy  with  the  numerous 
fake  schools  that  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  where  it 
was  claimed  that  a  person  could  become  an  expert  reporter 
in  three  months.  In  her  later  years  she  had  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  her  early  pupils  turn  out 
to  be  expert  reporters  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  with  truth, 
that  they  could  read  their  notes. 

Mrs.  Burnz  was  for  many  years  an  interested  member  of 
this  association.  She  was  its  first  librarian,  serving  in  that 
capacity  from  1885  to  1893.  Our  proceedings  for  1893  con- 
tain a  complete  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  compiled  by 
her.  She  resigned  her  active  membership  and  her  position 
as  librarian  in  1893,  in  a  letter  in  which  she  said:  "Dear 
friends:    with  feelings  of  the  highest  esteem  and  gratitude 
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for  the  uniform  kindness  and  many  speciaf  ftiTors  I  have 
received  from  you,  both  individually  and  as  an  association, 
I  tender  my  resignation  from  your  honorable  body."  These 
kindly  sentiments  were  reciprocated  by  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  the  association  expressing  its  appreciation  "'of 
her  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  shorthand  which  had 
continued  unabated  ly  for  many  years."  To  evidence  the 
high  regard  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  profession  Mrs. 
Burnz  was  then  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  so  continued  down  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  the  passing  away  of  this  good  lady  the  New  York  state 
stenographers*  association  has  lost  a  valued  honorlary  mem- 
ber; the  shorthand  profession  in  the  United  States  a  pioneer 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  phonography,  and  the  writer 
of  this  imperfect  memorial  an  early  benefactor  and  a  life- 
long friend. 

Reaolved,  That  the  New  Y'ork  State  Steaoflrraphera'  Aiibo- 
eiatloa  records  Its  slacere  reirret  at  the  death  of  ESLIZA 
BOARDMAN  BURNZ,  itn  flmt  librarian  and  dlstlnflruiahed 
honorary  member. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  memorial  read  and  the 
foreiToiniT  resolatloa  be  forwarded  to  the  relative*  of  oar 
lute  member. 

Adopted. 


EDWIN  R.  GAKDINER. 

Edwin  R.  Gardiner,  an  honorary  member  of  this  associa- 
tion, died  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1903,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  was  born  in  that  city  November  26,  18^4. 

He  was  a  son  of  Malachi  Rhodes  Gardiner,  a  well-known 
ilour  and  grain  merchant  of  the  firm  of  Rathbone  & 
(lardiner,  and  Harriet  Gardiner.  He  attended  school  in 
Providence,  and  after  graduating  from  its  high  school  entered 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1852,  graduating  from 
there  in  1856.  While  in  college  he  practiced  reporting.  After 
graduation  he  adopted  stenography  as  his  life  work,  and  for 
eleven  years  was  a  reporter  with  the  Providence  Journal,  at 
the  same  time  reporting  for  the  supreme  court.  He  took 
high  rank  as  a  stenographer. 

For  many  years  he  made  rerbatim  reports  of  literary  and 
scientific  lectures  for  various  journals,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  corps  that  reported  the  debates  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Illinois,  which   began  its  work  in  December, 
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1869,  and  lasted  iive  months.  In  1870-71  Mr.  Gardiner  was  a 
member  of  the  corps  of  official  stenographers  for  the  city 
of  Chicago,  organized  by  Eli,  Burnham  &  Bartlett.  Soon 
after  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  James  M.  W.  Yerrinton, 
official  court  reporter  in  Boston,  which  connection  con- 
tinued for  eight  years  and  covered  a  very  large  amount  of 
the  heavy  work  done  in  that  city. 

In  the  year  1882  Mr.  Gardiner  received  the  appointment  of 
official  reporter  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  of  R.  I.,  which 
position  he  held  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  for  many  years  special  stenographer  for 
the  meetings  of  the  national  association  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  ot  the  American  trotting  turf  and  for  its 
board  of  review,  and  for  ten  j-ears  he  made  verbatim  reports 
of  the  extemporaneous  sermons  and  addresses  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Greer,  now  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
New  York,  then  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Providence. 

For  a  short  time  he  acted  as  shorthand  amanuensis  for 
the  late  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  when  the  latter  was  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  New 
England  shorthand  reporters'  association.  He  was  noted 
for  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  his  work.  His  varied  ex- 
perience in  reporting  developed  in  him  a  broad  scholarship 
and  refined  literary  style.  He  was  the  author  of  a  brilliant 
paper  on  **  The  reporter  as  a  student  of  language,"  in  which 
he  ably  defended  the  thesis  that  the  science  of  language  is 
pre-eminently  the  study  of  the  shorthand  reporter.  About 
five  years  ago  Mr.  Gardiner  retired  from  business  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  since  that  time  had  been  living  quietly 
at  his  home,  156  Cypress  street. 

Mr.  Gardiner  became  an  honorary  member  in  1894.  In  1896 
he  contributed  a  brilliant  paper  entitled  "  Some  educative 
features  of  court  reporting,"  and  again,  in  1897,  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  '*  f>nthusiasm  in  Work."  A  perusal  of  these  articles 
furnishes  an  insight  of  his  scholarly  attainments.  Some  of 
our  members  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Gardiner  in 
reporting  technical  cases,  and  his  work  evidenced  broad 
knowledge  and  fine  culture. 

Mr.  Obmsby  presented  the  following; 

Resolved,  Tbat  In  the  death  off  I/EOPOLD  ^'OODLK  the 
Xe^T  York  State  Stemosraphers'  Aaaoclatlon  moorns  the 
lo«a  of  an  aecomplished  shorthand  -writer,  falthffnl  to  his 
family  ties*  his  friends  and  his  life  work. 
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Born  on  a  farm  in  Mlchlarau  llfty-two  ^rcar*  affo,  after 
Heveral  aniiatliifactory  starts  In  commercial  life,  1.BOPOLD 
WOODLE:  flrst  entered  the  shorthand  profession  at  the 
ave  of  twenty,  and  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  followed 
it  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  practisin«  law  stenog- 
rapher, dnrinff  many  of  which  he  was  a  member  of  this 
Association.  By  constant  hard  work  and  personal  Htness 
he  won  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  the  shorthand  pro- 
fession, and,  when  he  died  on  February  2,  1003,  he  had 
the  iTood  will  and  esteem  of  every  member  of  his  pro- 
fession. A  man  of  the  highest  business  rectitude  and  of 
the  most  sturdy  convictions,  we  who  knew  him  best 
learned  to  love  him  for  that  couraare,  which,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  prompted  him  to  uphold  the  rlffhts  of 
the  law  reporter  and  the  dlirnlty  of  the  shorthand  pro- 
fession. But,  above  all,  the  anallty  which  most  won 
our  admiration  was  his  wlllluflrness  to  even  sacrince  his 
own  convictions  when  convinced  that  It  was  for  the 
Interests  of  the  shorthand  profession. 

If  love  or  sympathy  or  the  friendships  of  many  years 
could  brlnff  him  back,  then  would  he,  and  all  like  him, 
be  with  us  airnlns  but,  althouirh  they  cannot,  yet  It  must 
brlnv  comfort  to  our  sorrowinar  hearts  to  know  that  he 
left  behind  him  no  enemy,  and  that  he  died  with  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  that  whither  he 
■roes  he  carries  with  him  the  key  which  unlocks  the  arate 
to  the  heaven  of  all  rellarlons  — a  arood  life  well  spent. 
It  will  be  Indeed  hard  to  replace  him. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  family  of  I^BOPOLD  IVOODLB. 

Adopted. 


The  PiiKSiDENT:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  nomination  of  officers. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  The  nominating-  committee  have  held 
several  earnest  sessions  and  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
selection  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  We  certainly  wish 
to  testify  to  the  high  regard  in  which  the  president  is  held 
by  the  members,  and  we  extend  their  thanks  to  him  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  association.    The  committee  makes  the  following  report: 


Owing  to  the  delay  in  publication  we  are  permitted  to  announce  the  death 
from  pneumonia  of  a  former  honorary  member,  S.  B.  Hinsdale,  of  Woodbridge, 
N.  J..  Deo.  27,  1903.  He  was  the  official  stenographer  in  many  cases  of 
national  interest,  including  the  Lexow  and  Maset  investigations.  Mr.  Hinsdale 
was  the  official  stenographer  for  many  years  for  Monmouth  and  Middlesex 
counties,  N.  J.,  but  was  always  in  demand  for  court  work  in  New  Jersey.  He 
was  esteemed  by  every  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  in  New  Jersey 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Justice  Fort,  sitting  at  New  Brunswick,  on  Mon- 
day paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hinsdale,  and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  court's 
records.     He  was  about  52  years  old.     A  widow  and  two  children  survive  him. 
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For  president:    Irving  C.  Hutchins,  of  Uochester. 

For  Tice-president:    John  P.  Martin,  of  New  York. 

For  secretary- treasurer:    Louis  Loewenstein,  of  Troy. 

For  librarian:    M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne,  of  Rochester. 

Kxecutive  committee:  John  E.  Kelly,  Troy;  Patrick  J. 
Sweeney,  New  York;  John  C.  Uhlein,  VVatertown;  Charles  II. 
Bailey,  Buffalo,  .and  Henry  L.  Beach,  Binghamton. 

Mr.  Obmsby  moved  and  it  was  carried  that  the  report  be 
accepted,  and  that  a  ballot  be  cast  for  the  officers  recom- 
mended by  the  nominating  committee. 

The  PBEsiDE^ix:  The  ballot  having  been  cast,  I  declare 
these  officers  duly  elected  to  their  respective  offices  for  the 
ensuing  year.  With  this  action  my  duties  end  as  president 
of  your  association  and  I  am  relegated  to  the  ranks,  where 
I  hope  to  do  more  efficient  work.  If  1  have  served  you  to 
your  satisfaction,  1  feel  amply  compensated  for  any  trouble 
1  may  have  had.  In  your  selection  of  president  1  think  you 
have  found  one  that  will  serve  you  w^ell.  I  am  somewhat 
acquainted  with  him,  and  1  do  not  think  you  could  have 
made  a  better  choice.  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the 
kind  treatment  that  I  received  at  your  hands  —  I  thank 
tbose  that  are  present  and, those  that  are  absent,  and  I 
bespeak  the  same  treatment  to  my  successor.  I  also  thank 
th.e  secretary  for  his  kind  assistance;  he  has  ever  been  ready 
to  do  .anything  that  h^-  could  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
association.  It  is  my  duty  to  install  the  president,  but  as  he 
is  not  here  I  will  call  the  vice-president  elect  to  the  chair 
and  ask  him  to  respond  for  the  pr^esident  and  for  himself. 

Mr.  Maktin:  I^adies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  gi'eat  pleas- 
ure that  I  accept  tli^e  position  of  vice-president  of  this 
association.  I  recall  the  first  meeting  of  this  association 
that  I  attended.  It  was  held  in  this  village,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly  almost  upon  this  spot.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
that  memorable  speed  contest  when  Mr.  Dement,  of  Chicago, 
attempted  to  convince  the  stenographers  of  the  east  that  he 
could  write  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute,  and  iuci- 
dentally  relieve  brother  Little  of  the  fifty  dollars  cash  prize 
be  had  offered.  To  me,  at  that  time,  even  half  that  speed 
-was  remarkable,  for  I  had  just  mastered  the  rudinijents 
and  could  w^rite  perhaps  one  hundred  words  myself.  That 
occasion,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  sixteen  years  ago. 
How   th£   years   pass   by!      Many   of   those   who   were   then 
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present  have  passed  from  the  scene  of  earthly  activities. 
Many  new  members  have  been  added  to  our  ranks. 

This  association  has  a  mission  to  perform.  It  has  nobly 
fulfilled  it  in  the  past.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  It  was  organized  to 
uphold  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  shorthand  profession. 
It  has  had  among  its  members,  still  has  and  I  hope  always 
will  have  the  best  stenographers  in  this  state. 

I  want  to  thank  yxyu  for  my  election  to  this  oflSce,  and  can 
only  say  that  I  will  endeavor  to  perform  its  duties  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  It  seems  to  roe  meet  and  proper  at  this  point 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  those  who  are 
about  to  vacate  thi&ir  offices,  and  1  move  that  the  association 
express  it«  gratitude  to  President  Wilson  and  the  retiring 
officers  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  performed 
their  work  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Rose  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Mr.  Rose  moved  that  the  usual  amount  be  appropriated 
for  reporting  the  proceedings.    Carried. 

Mr.  Rose  also  moved  that  a  Vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria  Bay  for  the  excellent  accommodations 
provided  for  the  meeting.    Carried. 

Mr.  Griffith:  I  want  to  extend  a  very  cordial  invitation 
to  everybody  to  come^to  Rochester.  I  would  like  to  have  as 
many  as  can  come.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
your  visit  pleasant,  and  in  the  matter  of  entertainment  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  in  that  line.  We  have  tried  to  do  it 
in  the  past  and  I  think  we  have  succeeded,  and  we  will  try 
to  do  it  again.  I  hope  everyone  of  you  and  the  others  of 
the  association  will  come  to  Rochester,  assuring  you  that  it 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  Rochester  members  and  by 
Mr.  Hutchins. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  We  ought  to  make  the  last  suggestion  the 
keynote  of  the  Rochester  meeting,  and  we  ought  to  make 
an  effort  to  have  a  large  attendance  of  stenographers  there. 
I  think  the  success  of  the  meeting  would  be  greater  if  we 
had  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting. 

Mr.  McLoughi^in:  That  can  only  be  brought  about  by  ener- 
getic   and    persistent    work    on    the    part    of   the   president. 
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assisted  by  the  secretary.  If  the  president,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will,  takes  up  tha  work  with  the  same  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm that  Mr.  Wilson  did,  I  am  sure  We  will  have  a  large 
meeting*  in  Bochester.  I  think  we  have  had  a  delightful 
meeting  here,  and  wb  certainly  should  feel  honored  at  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Little^  of  Rochester,  and  by  his  kindly  offer 
to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the  city  which,  I  believe,  he 
partly  owns,  he  having  left  the  stenographic  profession  but 
yet  having  a  kindly  interest  in  our  meetings. 

Mr.  Little:  We  are  absolutely  sincere  in  Rochester  in  all 
matters  stenographic.  I  follow  stenographic  friends  and 
whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to  give  any  of  them 
a  '*  good  time  "  I  have  never  refused.  Rochester  is  open  to 
the  stenographers'  association  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  attendance  can  be  increased  outside  of  the  efforts  of  the 
president  and  secretary  by  everyone  here  saying  that  he  will 
come  and  bring  someone  with  him.  Rochester  is  accessible 
from  any  part  of  the  state.  What  we  want  is  an  enthusiastic 
meeting.  We  want  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  there,  and  we 
will  try  and  do  something  for  you,  but  if  you  come  with  a 
small  number  we  will  put  the  whole  business  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  Butcheb:  If  Mr.  Little  will  agree  to  tell  the  story  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  I  will  guarantee  that  every  reporter  in 
Canada  wiil  be  present. 

Mr.  Rose:  We  all  take  great  pride  in  the  copies  of  our 
proceedings,  especially  those  of  us  who  have  a  complete  set 
of  them,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of  our  deceased 
presidents  in  our  next  proceedings.  I  move  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and,  if  practicable,  to  procure  them  for  insertion 
in  the  proceedings.  There  are  three:  Mr.  Wyckoff,  Mr. 
Slocum  and  Mr.  Tinsley. 

Mr.  Ormsbt:    Why  not  make  it  "deceased  officers?*' 

Mr.  Rose  accepted  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Lxttle:    Mrs.  Buriiz  being  such  a  prominent  woman,  it 
is  our  duty  to  place  her  picture  in  our  records. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  move  that  the  publication  committee  have 
charge  of  securing  the  pictures  of  deceased  officers. 
(Carried.) 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Seventh  District Thomas  R.  Griffith Rochester. 

Eighth  District Charles  II.  Bailey Buffalo. 


CONVENTION  COMMITTEES. 


Peter  P.  McLoughlin. 
Theodore  C.  Rose, 
Sidney  C.  Ormsby, 
Louis  I^oewenstein, 
Henry  L.  Beach, 


Nomination  of  OmcBRS. 
John  C.  Uhlein, 

Place  of  Meeting. 
Sidney  C.  Ormsby, 

Admission  of  Membbrb. 
Thomas  R.  Griffith, 

Publication  Committbe. 
Spencer  C.  Rodgers, 

Lboiblation. 
George  A.  Murray, 


Thomas  R.  Griffith. 

Jennie  A.  Rouse. 

John  P.  Martin. 

Peter  P.  McLoughlin. 


Charles  H.  Bailey, 


Peter  P.  McLoughlin, 


John  C.  Uhlein. 


Revision  of  Constitution  and  Bt-Laws. 
Thomas  R.  Griffith,  John  P.  Martin,  Theodore  C.  Rose. 


Peter  P.  McLoughlin, 


On  Deceased  Members. 
Sidney  C.  Ormsby, 


A.  P.  Little 


OFFICERS  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A. 


PrBSIDENT.  VlCB-PlfflHDBNT 

1876-1877 . .     W.  W.  Osgoodby ♦  W.  O.  Wyckoff. 

1877-1878 . .     W.  W.  Osgoodby *W.  O.  Wyckoff. 

1878-1879..     P.  Deming D.  C.  MoEwen. 

1879-1880. .     B.  C.  Rodgera ♦WiUiaxn  H.  Slocum. 

1880-1881 . .  *C.  G.  Tinaley *Wopden  E.  Payne. 

1881-1882 . .     George  H.  Thornton Fred  M.  Adams. 

1882-1883. .     George  R.  Bishop A. P.  Little. 

1883-1884 . .     Theo.  C.  Rose B.  Moynahan. 

1884-1885. .     A.  P.  Little James  M.  Ruso. 

1885-1886. .  *William  H.  Slocum Henry  L.  Beach. 

1886-1887.  .    *W.  O.  Wyckoff George  C.  Appel. 

1887-1888..     E.  B.  Dickinson John  B.  Murray. 

1888-1889. .     B.  Moynahan Thomas  R.  Griffith. 

1889-1890..     Henry  L.  Beach Charles  L.  Guy. 

1890-1891 . .     Thomas  R.  Griffith Mrs.  C.  E.  Brockway. 

1891-1892..     S.  C.  Rodgers George  H.  Thornton. 

1892-1893 . .     George  R.  Bishop Charles  F.  King. 

1893-1894 . .     Theodore  C.  Rose Benjamin  W.  Readshaw . 

1894-1895. .     Charles  F.  King Norman  P.  Heffley. 

1895-1896 . .     George  H.  Thornton Mrs.  Qara  A.  White. 

1896-1897. .     Robert  R.  Law Peter  P.  McLoughlin. 

1897-1808 . .     Peter  P.  McLoughlin Irving  C.  Hutchinji. 

1898-1899. .     Peter  P.  Mclx>ughlin A .  B.  Weaver. 

1899-1900. .     John  E.  KeUy W.  P.  Cherry. 

1900-1901 . .     William  P.  Cherry Sidney  C.  Ormsby. 

1901-1902. .     Sidney  C.  Ormsby Charles  H.  BaUey. 

1902-1903. .     John  H.  Wilson Wat.  L.  Ormsby. 

1903-1904. .      Irving  C.  Hutching John  P.  Martin. 


*  Deceased. 
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1876-1877. . 

1877-1878.. 
1878-1870. . 
1870-1880. . 
1880-1881.. 
1881-1882.. 
1882-1883.. 
1883-1884.. 
1884-1885.. 
1885-1886. . 
1886-1887.. 
1887-18<i8.. 
1888-1880.. 
188»-1800.. 
1800-1801  . 
1801-1802.. 
1802-1803.. 
1803-1804.. 
1804-1805. . 
1805-1806. . 
1806-1807.. 
1807-1808.. 
'1808-1800.. 
180&-1000.. 
1000-1001 . . 
1001-1002.. 
1002-1003. . 
1003-1004.. 

LlBKABIAN— 1885-1803. . 
1803-1004.. 


OmemmfTAMT'TmrnAMfOMmM. 
•CG.TiiMley. 
«C.  G.  Tinalosr. 
•William  F.  DnflieU. 

Tbeodore  C.  Rose. 

Geone  H.  Thornton. 

E.  L.  Woodward. 

Thomaa  H.  Griffith. 

Heihert  A.  BricBB. 

M.  Jeanett«  Ballantyne. 

Harvey  Husted. 
•Wm.  S.  Kerriiner  (Theo.  C.  llose). 

Theodore  C.  Rose. 

Henry  L.  Beach. 
•Mrs.  E.  F.  Rowley. 

MrB.  Clara  A.  White. 

Irvins  C.  Hutchins. 

William  Loeb.  Jr. 

Etta  A.  Emena. 

Kendrick  C.  Hill. 

Kendrick  C.  Hill 

Kendrick  C.  Hill. 

Kendrick  C.  Hill. 

Arthur  B.  Cook. 

Arthur  B.  Cook. 

George  A.  Murray. 

George  A.  Murray. 

LouIb  Loewenstein. 

Louis  Loewenatein. 

*Mn.  Eliia  B.  Bumi. 
Miss  M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne. 


•Deceaaed. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS.* 


Asan.  Lillian  E Penn  Yan 

Bailey,  Charles  H 1008  EUicott  Sc|uare.  Buffalo 

Baker,  Fred  A Criminal  Court  Building.  New  York 

Ballantyne,  M.,  Jeaneite 416  Powers  BuildinK,  Rochester 

Bamum,  Charles Monticello 

Beach,  Henry  L Binghamton 

Beard,  Frank  S Criminal  Court.  Building,  New  York 

Benton,  L.  A Homellsville 

Betts,  George  L County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Bigelow,  Timothy Room  40,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Bishop.  George  R New^York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York 

Bonynge,  Clarence St.  Paul  Building,  New  York 

Booth,  William  C Temple  Court,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

Borst,  Myrtis  M 37  Wieting  Block,  Syracuse 

Brioe,  David  N 112  State  St.,  Albany 

Brig0B,  Herbert  A County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Browne,  William  M Municipal  C'Ourt,  2nd  Dist.,  Bronx,  New  York 

Bull,  Clifton  B., Court  House.  Chambers  St.,  New  Yor^^ 

Carey,  John  B Room  40,  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Carroll,  Edward,  Jr 56  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Carroll,  L.  A Binghamton 

Chapin,  Robert  C 00  White  Building.  Buffalo 

Cherry,  William  P Room  40,  County  Court  House,*Brooklyn 

Qeary,  D.  J Plattsburgn 

Qoyd,  Edwin  C 34  Pine  St.,'Ncw  York 

Colflon.  Karl  F Albany 

Comstock,  William  A Court  House,  Syracuse 

Cook,  Arthur  B Ehexel  Building,  New  York 

Cotter,  John County  Court  House,  New  York 

Cragin,  Irving  F 70  White  Building,  Buffalo 

Croesman,  T.  E 1820  Park  Row  Building,  New  York 

Donnelly,  James  A Surrogate's  Court,  New  York 

Earle,  Charles  F Court.  House,  Syracuse 

Emenfl,  Etta  A 833  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Findlay,  Charles  S 066  E.  34th  St..  Brooklyn 

FUck,  George  F 32  Franklin  St.,  New  York 

Fitzgerald,  W.  F Schenectady 

Griffith,  Thomas  R 400  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Gulick,  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  E Geneva 

Heffley,  Norman  P 242  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn 

HiU,  Frank  A Salem 

Hill,KendrickC Trenton,N.  J. 

Hutehins,  Irving  C 400  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Joyce,  Charies  J County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

July,  Richard  F 220  Broadway,  New  York 

Keenan.  Francis  J Criminal  Court  Building,  New  York 

♦130. 
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Keese,  James  E 32  Franklin  St..  New  York 

Kelly.  John  E 136  First  St.,  Troy 

KeUy.  M.  J 72  Tribune  Building.  New  York 

Ketcham,  John  A Syndicate  Buildins.  Patchogua 

Kieael,  George  C Temple  Court,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

King,  Charles  F 134  Glen  St.,  Glens  Fails 

Lammert,  H.  C 539  Bergen  St,,  Brooklyn 

Law,  Robert  R Cambridge 

Liddell,  Stewart,  Jr 161  E.  40th  St..  New  York 

Little,  A.  P 409  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Loewenstein,  Louii« Court  House,  Troy 

Loughlin,  Peter  J County  Court  House.  New  York 

McEntee,  Edward  C 161  Jay  St.,  Albany 

KcEwen.  Daniel  C 160  Stirling  Place,  Brooklyn 

McLoughlin.  Peter  P 32  Franklin  St.,  New  York 

Mambert.  Alvin  E Court  House.  Troy 

Martin,  John  P 277  Broadway,  New  York 

Mason,  William  L 36W.2l8tSt.,  New  York 

Miller.  Charles  M 1133  Broadway.  New  York 

Morgan,  Fred  J Court  House,  Syracuse 

Morrison,  Charles  A Court  House,  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Moore,  Sarah  A 314  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira 

Moore,  Jaraes  P Surrogate's  Court,  BuflFalo 

Moynahan.  Bartholomew 120  Broadway.  New  York 

Munson,  George  W Rochester 

Murdock,  Herbert  L Court  Ho\if>e  Annex.  Elmira 

Murray,  George  A Tweddle  Building.  Albany 

Murray,  John  B Delhi 

Newell,  Wilbur  B Court  House,  Syracuse 

North,  J.  B Fort  Edward 

Norcross,  John  E County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

O'Callaghan,  C.  J 150  Nassau  St..  New  York 

CDowd,  Farrell  F 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

O'Neill,  I^ouis  F County  Building,  Albany 

Ormsby,  Senter  H Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Ormsby,  Sidney  C 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Ormsby,  Wat.  L Room  49,  County  Court  House.  Brooklyn 

Ormsby,  Waterman  L.,  Jr 2116  6th  Ave.,  New  York 

Osborne,  Thomas  W 32  Franklin  St..  New  York 

Osgoodby.  William  W 717  Powers  Building.  Rochester 

Pagan,  C.  F.  H 300  Mulberry  St.,  New  York 

Parsons,  Clarence  A 57  P.  O.  Building,  New  York 

Philips,  Rowland  W 12.>  Broadway,  New  York 

Potts,  John  R 14  Vesey  St..  New  York 

Readshaw,  Benjamin  W 12S  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo 

Redferu,  Caleb  H * 257  W.  44th  St.,  New  York 

Bequa,  Charles  H Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Robbins,  Edwin  N County  Court  House.  New  York 

Rodgers,  Spencer  C 115  Oakwood  Ave.*  Troy 

Rose.  Theodore  C Court  House  Annex.  Rlnnira 

Rouse.  Jennie  A 25  North  Prarl  St.,  Albany 

Rowland.  Clara  J Cortland 

Ruso,  James  M Tweddle  Building.  Albany 

Ryan,  Richard  W 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Sackett,  A.  B Canandaigum 

Sammis.  Whitefield 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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ShAlT«y.  Edwaid  J 31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Smith,  Isaac  H Peekskill 

Smith,  Thomas  F 8th  Ave.  and  23rd  St.,  New  York 

Smith,  Carroll  F 192  Lancaster  St.,  Albany 

Soule.  Herbert  C 717  Powers  Boildins,  Rochester 

Spellman,  Benjamin  F 309  Broadway.  New  York 

Standfast,  John County  Court  House,  New  York 

Sullivan,  William  R 601  Kirk  Block.  Syracuse 

Sweeney.  Patrick  J 160  Nassau  St..  New  York 

TeOer.  Claribel Seneca  Falls 

Thomas,  William  M Attorney-General  s  Office,  Albany 

Thome,  Henry  W Johnstown 

Tinkham,  Charles  F 150  Nassau  St..  New  York 

TJhlein,  John  C Watertown 

Van  Demark,  Harry  S 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Vanderaee,  Minnie  L Regents,  New  Capitol.  Albany 

Van  Valkenburch,  Willis 15  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Walsh.  Richard  W 86  White  Building,  Buffalo 

Warburton.  Fred  J Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Weathexly.T.L 150  Nassau  St..  New  York 

Weaver,  A.  B 2  Erie  Co.  Bank  Building.  Buffalo 

Weyant.  M.  V.  R 25  Broad  St..  New  York 

White,  Mrs.  Clara  A Chemung  Bank  Building,  Elmira 

Wilson,  John  H County  Clerk's  Office  Building,  Syracuse 

Wood,  Harry  W 126th  St.  and  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York 

Woodward,  A.  L Utica 

Young,  Charles  P 64  William  St.,  New  York 

Zieger.  George 170  E.  121st  St.,  New  York 


HONORARY  MEMBERS* 


A  ngUB,  George 18  Toronto  St.,  Toronto 

Bacon,  James  P Borton 

Beale,  Charles  Currier Court  House,  Bcwton 

Bender,  Charles  H Circuit  Court,  Grand  Rapids 

Bengough,  Thomas 79  Adelaide  St.,  £.  Toronto 

Benham,  Miss  Katherine  E Burlington,  Vt 

Bennett,  J.  L 410  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago 

Bowman.  John  G 627  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Bridge,  William  D Orange.  N.  J. 

Brown,  David  Wolfe 1702  Oregon  Ave.,  Washington 

Burbank,  Miss  Cora  Elisabeth Tremont  Building,  Boston 

Burt.  Frank  H 1046  Tremont  Building,  Boston 

Butcher,  Nelson  R Toronto 

Davies,  H.J Clevebina 

Dement,  Isaac  S Chicago 

Deraing,  Philander 12  Jay  St.,  Albany 

Demming,  Henry  C 15  North  3d  St.,  Harrisburg 

Desjardins,  Alphonse Levis,  Canada 

Devine,  Andrew 135  Broadway,  New  York 

Duke,  Buford '. Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dunlop,  N.  Stewart Toronto 

Dyer,  Oliver Warren,  R.  I. 

Easton,  Edw.  D 135  Broadway,  New  York 

Gage.  Miss  Jane  A Saginaw,  Mich. 

Gardner,  Stanley McKeeeport,  P». 

Gnichtel.  Frederick  W 122  East  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Goodner,  Ivan  W Pierre,  S.  D. 

Head,  Arthur Towanda,  Pa. 

Hemperley,  FrancJB  H 410  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia 

Hitchcock.  George  F Minneapolis 

Horton,  Albert Toronto 

Horton,  Edward  E Toronto 

Howard,  Jerome  B Cincinnati 

Irland,  Fred House  of  Representatives,  Washington 

McGurrin,  Frank  E Salt  Lake  City 

Meigs,  Charles  H New  Haven 

Mimms,  John  H St.  Albans,  Vt . 

Mitchell,  Robert  W Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Murphy,  E.  V United  States  Senate,  Washington 

Pal.  D.  N 8  Clive  St..  Calcutta.  India 

Patteson,  Mrs.  S.  Loui»e Cleveland 

Pitman,  Benn Cincinnati 

Ritchie.  John Chicago 

Rockwell,  Julius  Ensign Washington,  D.  C 

Rockwell,  Ir\'in  E Chicago 

♦57. 
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8efandar»  Look  £ Court  Hoiue,  Wheelinc.  W.  Vs. 

Shmghaw.  D.  N Simla  Hilb.  India 

Smith,  Heary  T Toronto 

Soaall,  Reuel 502  Fonst  Ave.,  PorUand,  Me. 

Salter.  W.  H.  Gumey 26  Abingdon  St.,  Westminster,  S.  W..  London 

Shuey,  Theo  F United  States  Senate,  Washington 

Thornton.  WiUiam  H 572  Magna  St..  Buffal 

Walch,  Heniy  F Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Walker,  Clarence  E Ix>ui8viUe,  Ky. 

Whitford,  William Columbus  Memorial  Bailding,  Chicago 

Wright,  William  B Tremont  Building,  Boston 

2SeibiB,  Julius  W Dresden,  Saxony 
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The  following  meetings  of  the  association  have  been  held 
since  the  original  call  of  August  18,  1876: 

1.  Syracuse,  August  26,  1876. 

2.  Ithaca,  August  20,  1877. 

3.  Rochester,  August  21  and  22,  1878. 

4.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  20  and  21,  1879. 

5.  Syracuse,  August  19  and  20,  1880. 
C.  Buffalo,  August  24  and  25, 1881. 

7.  New  York,  August  1  and  2,  1882. 

8.  Watkins,  August  21  and  22,  1883. 

9.  Laurel  House,  Greene  county,  August  19,  1884. 

10.  Niagara  Falls,  August  18  and  19,  1885. 

11.  Caldwell,  August  17  and  18,  1886. 

12.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  16  and  17,  1887. 

13.  Caldwell,  August  21  and  22,  1888. 

14.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  20  and  21,  1889. 

15.  Mountain  House,  Greene  county,  August  19  and  20,  1890. 

16.  Bochester,  August  18  and  19,  1891. 

17.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  25  and  26,  1892. 

18.  Niagara  Falls,  August  24  and  25,  1893. 

19.  West  Point,  August  23  and  24,  1894. 

20.  New  York,  August  22  and  23,  1895. 

21.  Syracuse,  August  27  and  28,  1896. 

22.  Ontario  Beach,  August  26  and  27,  1897. 

23.  Albany,  August  25  and  26,  1898. 

24.  Elmira,  August  24  and  25,  1899. 

25.  Brooklyn,  August  23  and  24,  1900. 

26.  Buffalo,  August  22,  1901. 

27.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  28  and  29,  1902. 

28.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  27  and  28,  1903.  ^> 


Gmstittstioii  and  By-Laws* 


The  following  is  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  adopted 
August  20th,  1879,  with  subsequent  amendments: 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I.—  Name. 
Section  1.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  "The  New 
YoBK  State  Stenogbaphebs'  Association." 

ARTICLE  II.—  Objects. 

Section  1.  This  Association  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  profession,  and  of  uniting  in  fellowship  the  stenog- 
raphers of  the  state  of  New  York. 

ARTICLE  ni.—  Membebs. 

Section  1.  Any  reputable  stenographer  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership  under  the  rules  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2  No  person  actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  who  is 
a  resident  of  this  state,  shall  be  elected  to  honorary  mem- 
bership in  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Officebs. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  librarian, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  five.  Such  officers  shall  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  An  examining  committee,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  judicial  district,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
president  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  vice-president, 
or  in  the  absence  of  both,  one  of  the  members,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  president  shall  be 
ex-o/flcio  a  member  of  the  executiye  committee. 
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Sec.  4.  The  duties  of  the  president,  yice-president  and 
secretary  shall  be  those  usually  pertaining  to  those  offices. 
The  secretary  shall  also  act  as  treasurer.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  audit  all  bills,  to  levy 
assessments  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Association,  and  to  act  generally  upon  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  profession,  intermediate  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  and  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
committee  deem  it  necessary  they  may  call  special  meetings. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  and  shall  pay  all  bills  audited  and  allowed 
by  the  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE  v.— Proposal  and  Et.ection  of  Meubebs. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  any  applicant  for  membership  may 
be  proposed  at  any  time  by  a  member  of  the  Association  to 
any  one  of  the  examining  committee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member  of  the  exam- 
ining committee  tc»  subject  the  applicant  to  the  following 
tests: 

First  —  The  applicant  shall  be  fairly  tried  as  to  his  speed 
of  writing.  If  he  fail  to  write  legibly,  at  the  rate  of  150 
words  per  minute,  matter  never  before  written  by  him,  for 
five  consecutive  minutes,  his  application  shall  be  rejected. 

Second  —  If  this  preliminary  test  be  successfully  passed, 
the  applicant  shall  be  fairly  tried  in  actual  reporting,  and 
the  result  of  such  trial,  including  a  specimen  of  his  notes 
and  a  transcript  thereof,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Third  —  If  the  provisions  of  the  tests  have  been  satis- 
factorily complied  with,  the  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  membership,  but  shall  not  be  fully 
admitted  until  he  shall  have  received  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  3.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  The  tests  hereby  specified  may  be  waived  in  the 
case  of  a  stenographer  of  well-known  or  suflftciently  vouched 
for  competency,  of  good  moral  character  and  business  in- 
tegrity, and  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  active  members 
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present  at  any  regular  meeting,  such  stenographer  shall  be 
admitted  to  full  membership. 

Sbc.  5.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  shall  be  deemed 
confidential,  and  shall  be  kept  secret,  except  so  far  as 
Mrritten  or  printed  reports  of  the  same  shall  be  necessarily 
or  officially  made  to  the  Association. 

Sbc.  6.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Association,  to- 
gether with  one  member  of  the  examining  committee  (such 
member  of  the  examining  committee  to  be  from  the  district 
of  which  the  candidate  for  membership  shall  be  a  resident), 
shall  be  empowered,  ad  interim,  to  consider  the  application 
of  and  admit  new  members  to  the  Association,  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  though  they  had  been  elected  by 
the  Association  in  annual  meeting,  the  member  so  elected 
to  pay  annual  dues  for  the  year  then  current. 

ARTICLE  VI. —  CoMMiTTEx:  on  Grievances. 

Section  1.  The  committee  on  grievances  shall  be  composed 
of  the  same  members  as  comprise  the  executive  committee, 
and  may  receive  and  hear  all  comtplaints  preferred  by  any 
member  against  any  other  member  for  unprofessional  con- 
duct in  his  relations  to  the  Association,  or  any  member  of 
the  same,  provided  the  same  be  in  writing,  plainly  and 
specifically  stating  the  matter  complained  of,  and  subscribed 
by  the  complainant. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  hear 
any  specific  complaint  which  may  be  made  to  them  by  any 
member  in  writing,  affecting  the  interest  of  the  stenographic 
profeulon  or  the  practice  of  shorthand,  and  may  report 
thereon  to  the  Association,  with  such  recommendations  as 
they  may  deem  advisable. 

Sbc.  3.  AH  complaints  so  made  shall  be  considered  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  committee  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
by-laws. 

Sbc.  4.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  shall  be  deemed 
confidential,  and  kept  secret,  except  so  far  as  written  or 
printed  reports  of  the  same  shall  be  necessarily  and  officially 
made  to  the  Association. 

AXnCLB  VII.—  Otheb  Committees. 
Sbctioii  1.  The  Association  may  provide,  in  its  by-laws, 
for  other  committees,  and   each  committee  shall  at   cacfh 
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stated  annual  meeting  report  a  summary  of  its  proceedings 
since  its  last  annual  report  (except  such  matters  as  the 
constitution  or  by-laws  require  to  be  kept  secret)  togpether 
with  any  suggestions  deemed  suitable  and  appertaining  to 
its  powers,  duties  or  business. 

Sbc.  2.  A  general  summary  of  all  such  annual  reports,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  prepared 
and  printed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
committee;  also,  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  as  then  exist- 
ing, name  and  residence  of  officers,  committees,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each 
annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VIII.—  Liabilities. 
Section  1.  No  officer,  committee,  or  other  person,  shall 
have  power  to  make  the  Association  liable  for  any  debt 
amounting  to  moie  than  one-half  of  the  excess  of  money  in 
the  treasurer's  hands,  beyond  that  required  to  meet  prior 
liabilities,  nor  to  make  any  contract  binding  personally 
upon  any  member  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IX.— Meetings. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  such  place  in  the  state  as  may  be  desig- 
nated at  the  preceding  meeting,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
August,  and  such  adjourned  meetings  as  the  Association,  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  present,  may  determine,  and 
at  any  such  adjourned  meeting  any  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  be  transacted,  except  the  election  of  officers. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
president  or  executive  committee,  of  their  own  motion,  and 
shall  be  called  by  the  secretary,  upon  the  request  of  ten 
members,  in  writing,  specifying  the  purpose  thereof.  At 
such  special  meeting  no  business  shall  be  transacted,  except 
such  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  thereof.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Association  the  presence  of  nine  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  the  Association  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  within  thirty  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  annual  convention  at  which  they  have 
been  elected;  and  at  such  meeting  the  executive  committee 
shall  organize  by  the  election  from  their  number  of  a  chair- 
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man  who  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  that  committee; 
and  of  a  secretary  who  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  meetings.  In  case  any  member  of  the 
executive  committee  is  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of  that 
committee,  he  may  send  his  duly  executed  proxy  to  any 
active  member  of  the  Association,  who  may  represent  him 
at  such  meeting.  The  executive  committee  shall  be  allowed 
their  actual  traveimg  expenses  when  attending  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X.— ExpuusiON. 
Section  1.  Any  active  member  may  be  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled for  improfessional  conduct  in  his  relations  to  the 
Association  or  toward  any  member  of  the  same,  after  con- 
viction thereof  by  such  method  of  procedure  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  Any  honorary  tnember  may  be 
suspended  by  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  at  any 
annual  meeting;  and  all  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
Association  of  x>ersons  ceasing  to  be  members  by  expulsion, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  thereupon  vest  absolutely  in 
the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XI.— Election  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association  to  be  held  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  August  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2  The  terms  of  office  shall  continue  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  3.  Should  any  office,  except  that  of  president,  become 
Tacant  before  the  close  of  the  term  of  office,  it  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE  XII.—  Constitution. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  shall  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately, and  may  be  amended  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  1.— Pbesidiko  Offiosbs. 

Section  l.  The  president,  and  in  his  absence,  the  vice- 
president,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association. 
It  neither  of  these  officers  be  present,  a  president  pro  tern, 
shall  be  chosen  by  and  from  the  attending  members. 

Sec.  2.  Nine  members  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  II.— Obder  of  Business. 
Section  1.  At  annual  and  adjourned  meetings,  after  the 
appropriate  opening  thereof,  the  order  of  business  will  be: 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Nominations  for  membership. 

3.  Report  of  executive  committee. 

4.  Report  of  treasurer. 

5.  Report  of  committee  on  admissions. 

6.  Election  of  members. 

7.  Election  of  officers. 

8.  Reports  of  other  committees. 

9.  Reading  of  papers. 

10.  Miscellaneous  business. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  changed,  at  any  meeting, 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present.  Exeept  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  th«  usual 
parliamentary    rules   and    orders   will   govern    proceedings. 

ARTICLE  III.— Fees  and  Expenses. 
Section  1.  No  fee  shall  be  required  from  members.    The 
expenses  of  the  Association  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  to  be 
collected  by  assessments  to  be  levied  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Election  of  Membebs. 
Section  1.  If  any  person  elected  does  not,  vdthin  three 
months  after  notice  thereof,  signify  his  acceptance,  he  shall 
be  regarded  as  declining  to  become  a  member. 
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ABTICLE  V. —  NowPATMEWT  or  Dues. 
Section  l.  If  any  member  fail  to  pay  the  amount  of  his 
assessment  within  sixty  days  after  notice  by  mail  shall  have 
been  serred  npou  him  by  the  secretary,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  to  serve  upon  him,  by  mail,  an  additional 
notice,  that  unless  the  same  be  paid  within  one  month 
thereafter,  the  name  of  such  member  shall  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls;  and,  in  default  of  payment  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  his  membership  and  all  rights  in 
respect  thereof  shall  cease.  But  upon  his  written  applica* 
tion,  satisfactorily  explaining  the  default,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  all  dues  to  the  date  of  such  application,  the 
executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  such 
defaulting  members. 

ARTICLE  VI.— The  Committee  on  GniEVAiicES. 
Section  1.  Whenever  a  complaint  is  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  matters 
alleged  are  of  sufficient  importance,  they  shall  cause  to  be 
served  upon  the  person  complained  of  a  copy  of  such  com- 
plaint, and  not  less  than  thirty  days*  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  investigation,  and  cause  similar  notice  to  be 
served  on  the  complainant.  The  answer  or  defense  to  such 
complaint  must  be  in  writing.  Upon  the  noticed  hearing, 
each  party  shall  be  heard  by  the  committee,  or  a  sub- 
committee appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  After  hearing  the  case,  the  proceed- 
ings, together  with  the  conclusions  of  the  committee,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  secretary,  who  shall  present  the  same 
at  the  succeedin;j  annual  meeting.  If,  upon  such  report,  the 
charges  shall  be  sustained  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present,  the  accused  may  be  reprimanded,  suspended  or 
expelled,  at  the  option  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VJI. —  Sessions  of  the  Association. 
Section  1.  The  sessions  of  the  Association  shall  be  held 
with  closed  doors,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— Amendment  of  By-Laws. 
Section  1.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 
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Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Convention. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


.  The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 

Stenographers*  Association  was  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Aug^ust  25  and  26,  1904.  The 
following  were  present: 

ACTIVE  MEMBEUS.  > 

Uallantyne,  Jeanette  M Kochester. 

BuBKE,  VVii-LiAM  J Kochester. 

Cragin,  Irving  F Buffalo. 

Ehens,  Etta  A ; Rochester. 

CJbiffitii,  Thomas  R. Rochester. 

HuTCHiNS,   Ibvino  C Rochester^ 

JiiTTLE,  A.  r Rochester. 

LoEWENSTEiTJ,  Louis   Troy. 

Martin,  John  P New  York. 

McLouoHLiN,  Peter  P New  York. 

MuNsoN,  George  W Rochester. 

McRRAY,  (Jeorge  A Albany. 

Ormsiiy,  Sidney  C New  York. 

Osgoodby,  \V.  W Rochester. 

RODGERS,    S.   C Troy. 

Rose,  Theodore  C Elmira 

SouLE,  Herbert  C Rochester. 

Thomas,  Williaai  M Albany. 

Vandehzee,  Minnie  L Albany. 

HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

Cray,  Samuel  H Washington,  D.  C. 

Head,  Arthur  Towanda,  Pa. 


GUESTS. 
Mrs.  P«ter  P.  McLoughlin,  New  York;  Mrs.  Samuel  H. 
Gray,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Martha  S.  Codding,  Miss  Agnes 
B.  Hynes,  Miss  Beulah  Simpson,  Miss  Lucie  H.  Ranton,  Miss 
Bessie  £.  Corkhill,  Miss  Grace  Montgomery,  Miss  Mary  £. 
Lyons,  C.  A.  Wesp,  Milton  J.  TrifP,  Frank  Gridley,  W.  K. 
Lansing,  Norman  H.  Groot,  Harrah  J.  Beynolds  and  Miss 
St.  Helens,  Rochester;  and  Miss  Oneita  L.  DeLand,  Fairport. 

FIKST  SESSION. 

August  25,  1904. 

President  Hutchins,  upon  calling  the  convention  to  ordipr, 
said: 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stenographers'  Association, 
Ladies   and   Gentlemen: 

I  am  much  gratified  to  se*  so  many  of  the  active  members 
with  us  this  morning,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  look 
into  the  faces  of  so  many  visiting  friends.  1  cordially  wel- 
come you  all  to  this  annual  reunion,  with  the  hope  that 
profit  and  pleasure  may  attend  you  throughout  the  entire 
session.  We  have  with  us  to-day  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  our  bar,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  welcome  you  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester.  I  esteem  it  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  privileged  to  introduce  the  Hon.  William  A. 
Sutherland,  who  will  now  address  you. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  I  confess  to  embarrassment  in  standing 
before  those  who  make  and  unmake  us;  you  who  so  accu- 
I'ately  put  down  our  ungrammatical,  mixed  metaphors,  and 
our  horribly  gotten  up  hypothetical  questions;  you  who  are 
so .  accurate  that  we  of  the  bar  are  compelled  to  doff  -our 
hats  and  accept  the  notes  which  3'ou  give  us,  no  matter  how 
unfortunate  those  notes  make  us  appear. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Hotel 
Ten  Eyck  at  Albany,  reserving  accommodations,  and  the 
stenographer,  who  had  successfully  passed  the  civil  service 
examination,  laid  on  my  desk  the  letter  which  I  had  dictated 
and  wherein  I  was  made  to  ask  that  the  hotel  reserve  for 
me  a  "  Roman  bath,"  notwithstanding  what  I  really  desired 
was  a  "  room  and  bath." 

Another  stenographer  was  more  kind  to  me  and  correcte<l 
my  imperfect  English.     I  had  occasion   to  write  something 


about  a  matter  which  was  in  contemplation  relative  to  which 
it  was  quite  likely  that  the  mayor  would  interpose  a  veto, 
and  I  used  a  figure  of  speech  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  days  when  the  Indians  put  their  captives  to  a  test, 
called  "  running  the  gauntlet.*'  I  said  Mr.  A.  would  be 
obliged  to  "  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  mayor's  veto."  Tlw3 
words  "  run  up  against "  have  passed  into  a  slang  phrase, 
and  when  the  transcript  of  my  dictation  came  to  me  I 
found  myself  saying  Mr.  A.  would  be  obliged  to  "run  up 
agaiost  the  gauntlet  of  the  mayor's  vetol" 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  a  case  at  Geneseo,  wherein  my  client 
was  sued  for  personal  injury  suffered  by  the  plaintiff.  On 
th£  first  trial  I  was  able  to  convince  but  one  member  of  the 
jury  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  right,  the  other  eleven 
being  obstinate  and  standing  for  the  plaintiff;  but  on  that 
first  trial  the  plaintiff  in  his  own  behalf,  while  testifying, 
elaborated  upon  the  extent  of  his  injuries,  and  adding  how 
long  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  endeavored  to  repeat 
the    alleged    prognostications    of    his    physician,    and    th£se 

words  left  his  lips:   "Dr.  Kn^eland  told  me ."     Then  I 

stopped  him  with  an  objection.  Now,  many  stenographers 
would  have  omitted  that  portion  of  a  sentence  from  the  evidence 
of  the  witness  because  it  was  ruled  out  as  wholly  improper,  but 
"  Tom  "  GriflBth  was  the  stenographer  on  that  trial,  and 
he  took  down  every  word  of  it.  When  the  type-written  copy 
came  to  me  there  it  was,  word  for  >vord.  On  the  second 
trial  I  had  Dr.  Kneeland  in  the  court  room.  He  never  had 
told  the  plaintiff  anything  whatever  for  t]»e  simple  reason 
that  he  had  never  visited  him.  Plaintiff  came  into  court 
with  his  counsel,  but  he  saw  Dr.  Kneeland  theve  and  failed 
to  respond  at  the  call  of  the  calendar  and  the  case  was 
dismissed. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  illustrating  the  very 
close  and  intimate  relations  between  the  stenographer  and 
administration  of  justice.  I  can  have  no  doubt  th,at  you 
fully  realize  your  own  importance  in  collaborating  with  the 
judges,  the  lawyers  and  the  jurymen.  I  know  Griffith  does. 
I  was  riding  on  the  street  car  the  other  day  and  saw  Griffith 
on  the  sidewalk  coming  toward  the  car.  I  made  ready  to 
give  him  a  prpfound  bow  in  acknowledgment  of  his  altitude 
in  the  professional  world,  but  he  scorned  even  to  look  at 
me.  Of  conrse  he  may  have  been  directing  his  graze  at  the 
ladies   in    the  car,  who  were,   of   course,   much   handsomer 
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than  J.  Nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  advise  you  to  be  some- 
v^hat  considerate  of  th£  lawyers.  Do  not  look  down  upon 
us.  Do  not  follow  the  advice  which  Shakespeare  makes  one 
of  his  characters  give,  I  think  it  was  In  Henry  the  Sixth, 
where  he  says:  **  The  first  thing  we  do  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers."  I  am  sure  you  would  all  be  too  sensible  to  kill 
oil  all  the  lawyers,  for  then  you  would  illustrate  the  situ- 
ation described  by  a  little  Polish  Jew  boy  upon  St.  Joseph 
street,  In  our  city,  recently.  In  that  section  of  the  city 
there  are  large  niimbers  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Polish  Jews. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  fire  department  were  out  in 
that  vicinity  exercising  the  horses.  A  crowd  of  these  boys 
were  in  the  way  and  the  driver,  losing  patience,  shouted, 
"Get  out  of  the  way,  you  Sheenies,  or  we  will  run  you 
down!  "  But  one  of  the  boys  quickly  replied,  "  Sheenies. 
hey;  if  it  wasn't  for  us  you'd  be  out  of  business."  So,  were 
it  not  for  us  lavr^ers,  there  would  be  somewhat  less  business 
for  the  stenographers.  But  while  lawyers  are  necessary  to 
the  stenographer,  so  the  stenographers  have  become  neces- 
sary to  the  lavsyer,  and  the  part  which  you  perform,  though 
more  quiet  and  unobtrusive  than  the  part  played  by  the 
Judge  or  the  advocate,  is  nevertheless  of  most  vital  import- 
ance.    Your  work  endures  while  ours  is  evanescent. 

When  I  commenced  to  read  law  Charles  O'Conor  was  the 
leader  of  the  bar  in  New  York  city,  and  probably  in  the 
state.  How  many  times  do  you  hear  his  name  mentioned 
nowadays?  Then  there  was  James  T.  Brady,  brilliant,  witty, 
oratorical,  and  John  K.  Porter,  perhaps  the  strongest  in 
an  argument  on  the  facts  the  bar  of  the  state  has  ever 
known,  and  a  short  time  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Who  mentions  the  names  of  either  of  these  to-day?  Our 
neighboring  city  of  Buffalo  has  and  has  had  a  large  and 
able  bar,  and  yet  how  many  of  the  lawyers  of  that  city  can 
be  named  by  the  public  at  large?  How  many  of  them  are 
there  who  have,  or  will  have  passed  into  the  history  of  our 
country?  There  are  two  names  that  readily  occur  to  us, 
Millard  Fillmore  and  G rover  Cleveland,  but  these  men  were 
both  presidents  of  the  United  States,  for  which  reason,  not 
because  of  their  membership  of  the  bar,  their  names  are 
well  known. 

The  men  who  are  really  great  at  the  bar  are  very  like 
the  fireworks  at  Ontario  Beach,  they  attract  attention  for 
the   moment;    that   moment  is   quickly   gone,   and   darkness 


succeeds.  But  the  work  of  the  stenographer  stands.  It  is 
there  for  all  time.  You  carve  an  enduring  monument  by 
your  handiwork.  Of  course  you  have  oftentimes  heard  the 
simile  of  the  building  of  the  Bermudas  by  the  coral  insect. 
I  shall  not  here  repeat  that  trite  illustration  of  the  great 
things  gradually  brought  about  by  modest  work.  "Let  me 
give  you,  however,  another  illustration.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  our  state  geologists  tell  us  that  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain  by  some  chemical  effect  produce  in  time  out 
of  what  was  nothing  but  clay  the  hardest  kind  of  durable 
stone.  Can  you  imagine  a  shell-fish  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
these  waters  having  thoughts  and  ideas  and  being  witness 
to  surrounding  events,  and  if  so,  can  you  imagine  such  an 
humble  captive  of  these  great  waters  looking  at  the  flowers, 
the  trees,  and  the  birds,  and  saying  to  itself,  "  Would  that 
I  were  a  flower  to  be  plucked  by  some  fair  stenographer 
and  worn  as  an  adornment  upon  her  bonnet,"  and  to  excite 
the  remark  that  "  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet?  "  Or  can  you  imagine  the  shell-flsh,  lying  so  still 
underneath  the  water^  gazing  at  the  trees  in  their  lofty 
grandeur  and  saying  to  itself  **Why  am  I  consigned  to  this 
modest  place?"  or,  think  if  you  can,  how,  looking  at  the 
birds  flitting  across  the  water,  it  would  say  "  Would  that 
I  could  attract  the  eye  and  hold  the  ear  by  the  gracefulness 
of  my  flight  and  the  beauty  of  my  song."  Possibly,  while 
you  sit  near  the  judge's  desk  some  such  thoughts  may  come 
to  you  as  you  listen  to  the  oratorical  flights  of  some  brilliant 
member  of  the  bar.  But,  my  friends,  lawyers  go,  and  scarce 
even  their  names  are  remembered  of  men.  The  geologists 
tell  us  that  lying  underneath  the  waters  of  this  lake  the 
shell  hardens  into  the  rock,  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  by 
the  hands  of  the  artisan  and  its  outlines  appearing  upon 
the  polished  surface  of  the  stone  mark  a  place  in  the  wall 
of  a  gfreat  building,  there  to  shine  in  its  brightness  and  its 
beauty  for  ages  and  ages. 

My  friends,  good,  honest,  loyal,  faithful  work  is  sure  to 
bring  Its  lasting  reward.  The  members  of  this  Association 
are  engaged  in  just  such  honest,  faithful  work  as  entitles 
you  to  remember  that  the  returns  which  will  come  to  you 
individually  are  not  alone  x>«cuniary,  but  relate  also  to  the 
shaping  of  your  characters,  to  the  ennoblement  of  your 
higher  selves,  by  reason  of  that  very  faithfulness,  because 
of  the  loyalty  to  your  every-day  work,  because  of  the  care 
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and  coDRcientiousness  with  which  you  discharge  the  very 
important  duty  devolving  upon  you.  I  hardly  need  assure 
you  that  the  members  of  the  bar  appreciate  most  keenly  the 
careful  and  accurate  services  of  the  court  stenographer. 
I  do  assure  you  that  we  consider  you  as  most  important 
factors  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  if  I  may  be 
regarded  as  speaking  for  the  bar  of  Rochester,  I  beg  to  say 
that  in  coming  to  our  city  for  your  convention  work  you 
are  indeed  most  welcome.     (Applause.) 

The  Pbksident:  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to  Mr.  John  P.  Martin,  of  New  York,  who  will  respond  to 
the  words  of  welcome  we  have  just  heard. 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  President  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  While  I  sat  here  listening  to  the  friendly 
and  cordial  words  of  welcome  which  the  eloquent  gentlemen 
has  just  uttered,  and  thinking  that  what  I  might  have  to 
say  would  be  weak  and  insigniAcant,  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  would  understand  that  we  are  not 
trained  speakers,  but  that  our  duty. was  rather  to  report, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  to  edit  and  polish,  the  utterances 
of  others.  We  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Sutherland.  Your 
fame  as  a  leader  of  the  bar  is  not  confined  to  this  county 
and  to  this  judicial  district,  nor  even  to  this  state,  and  we 
have  h£ard  also  that  at  times  you  need  a  most  capable  man 
to  report  you,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  welcomed  by  so 
representative  a  man.  We  have  heard  that  you  appreciate 
good  stenographers,  and  we  hope  that  no  member  of  this 
Association  will  ever  disappoint  you.  We  aim  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  membership  in  this  Association,  and 
that  leads  me  to  the  thought  that  the  term  "  stenographer  *' 
is  after  all  a  misnomer.  I  have  noticed  that  in  this  district 
your  judges  and  some  members  of  the  bar  use  the  word 
"  reporter "  instead  of  "  stenographer,"  and  it  seems  to 
me  in  some  sense  to  be  the  better  and  more  specific  term. 
The  Pennsylvania  brethren  have  incorporated  their  Associa- 
tion as  the  Pennsylvania  Reporters'  Association.  There  is 
a  distinction  between  the  amanuensis  in  the  office,  however 
capable  and  painstaking  she  or  he  may  be,  and  the  court 
reporter  who  by  years  of  experience  is  able  to  write  and 
willing  to  take  all  comers  at  any  speed.  And  while  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  office  stenographer  and  the  court 
reporter,    there    is    also    a    difference    between    the    trained 
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and  untrained  8i>eaker.  I  think  our  Secretary  can  testify 
that  you  are  a  rapid  speaker,  but  your  words  are  clean  cut, 
they  are  enunciated  with  distinctness,  and  you  know  what 
you  want  to  say.  I  once  had  a  rapid  expert  ask  me  at  the 
close  of  a  fast  cross-examination  if  I  had  any  difficulty  in 
following  him.  I  told  him  yes,  I  had  difficulty,  but  it  is  easy 
to  report  the  words  of  an  Intelligent  and  clever  gentleman 
compared  with  the  illiterate  words  of  a  motorman  or  con- 
ductor. I  do  not  doubt  that  our  Secretary  is  seeing  the 
difference  already.  I  think  I  am  talking  less  words  a  minute 
than  you  did,  and  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  Secretary 
was  reporting  you,  with  your  easy  manner,  with  much 
greater  ease  than  he  is  now  reporting  me. 

But  I  have  digressed  a  great  deal  from  what  I  intended 
to  say.  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  cordial  words 
of  welcome.  I  wish  in  all  seriousness  to  thank  you  and  the 
citizens  of  Kochester,  and  the  bar  that  you  represent,  for 
welcoming  us  to  your  city.  We  like  to  meet  here.  The  third 
meeting  of  this  Association,  in  1878,  was  held  in  Rochester. 
We  again  met  here  in  1891,  and  also  in  1897.  I  did  not 
attend  the  first  meeting.  Some  of  the  members  here  present 
w^ere  in  attendance  at  all  of  these  meetings.  Then,  agaiu, 
Rochester  is  the  home  of  the  most  capable  stenographers  in 
this  state.  We  appreciate  their  ability.  It  is  the  home  of 
Osgoodby,  the  dean  of  the  preseut  official  corps;  it  is  the 
home  of  A.  P.  Little,  who  has  left  the  shorthand  profession 
and  gone  into  the  activities  of  commercial  life.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  our  Rochester  brethren.  Again,  Mr.  Sutherland, 
I  thank  you  for  your  words  of  welcome. 

The  Pbesidei^t:  After  hearing  these  two  splendid  speeches 
I  hesitate  somewhat  in  oiTering  what  I  have  prepared,  but 
if  you  will  bear  with  me  I  will  follow  an  old-time  custom 
of  inflicting  upon  you  the  "  president's  address,"  assuring 
you  in  advance  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  brief. 

PEESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION:  At  our  last  con- 
vention, held  at  Alexandria  Bay,  I  was  honored  by 
election  to  the  presidency  of  this  Association.  I  am,  there- 
fore, to-day  your  presiding  officer.  Owing  to  engagements 
which  were  beyond  my  control  I  was  not  permitted  to  be 
present  at   that  meeting,  but  I  am   informed   that   it   was 
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a  very  enjoyable  and  instructive  one.  I  take  this,  my  first 
opportunity,  to  thank  you  for  your  expression  of  confidence 
and  good  will  as  evidenced  by  your  action  at  that  time. 

In  conjunction  with  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  esteemed 
secretary  to  make  this  meeting  a  memorable  one,  I  have 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  assemble 
at  this  convention  all  the  stenographers  of  the  state  who 
are  members  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  stenographers 
outside  of  it.  We  feel  that  our  efforts  have  been  crowned 
v^th  a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  and  are  greatly  en- 
couraged to  see  so  many  of  the  faithful  ones  with  us  to-day, 
and  after  you  have  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  valuable 
papers  which  will  be  presented  for  your  consideration,  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  'to  see  some  of  the  interesting 
features  of  our  beautiful  city,  we  are  confident  that  you 
will  feel  fully  repaid  for  the  time  spent  and  money  expended 
in  attending  the  convention,  and  will  be  of  one  mind,  that 
our  meeting  has  been  a  generally  profitable  and  enjoyable 
one. 

In  behalf  of  the  stenographers  of  the  city  of  Rochester 
I  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  and  congratulate  you 
upon  the  favorable  auspices  under  which  we  meet  at  the 
present  time,  where  >ye  can  all  enter  into  exchange  of 
thought,  dissemination  of  opinion,  renew  acquaintances  and 
cement  the  friendships  which  have  so  long  existed  between 
us.  The  assembling  of  our  Association  is  a  significant  event, 
especially  as  relating  to  the  interests  of  our  profession. 
"While  there  are  some  who  seem  inclined  to  look  upon  our 
meetings  as  only  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  travel,  sight- 
seeing and  indulgence  in  various  forms  of  legitimate  pleas- 
ure incident  to  attendance  upon  the  convention,  yet  every 
member  present  must  be  duly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  this  body  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish. 

To-day  we  celebrate  our  twenty-ninth  birthday.  This 
Association  had  a  small  beginning,  like  many  other  organ- 
izations that  have  gained  substantial  recognition  in  the 
world,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  in  existence  long  after 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare  at  the  present 
time  have  been  supplanted  by  younger  and  more  skilful 
stenographers.  During  the  time  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  this  organization  its  membership  has  never  been  so 
large  as  at  present,  and  while  the  average  attendance  at  its 
meetings  has  not  been  what  it  ought,  or  as  much  interest 
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shown  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  in  its  prosperity 
as  there  should  have  been,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  it  stands  to-day  foremost  among:  societies  of  like 
character  throughout  the  world,  and  that  it  has  accom- 
plished much  that  is  good,  and  is  remembered  by  those  who 
have  stood  by  it  daring  the  years  of  its  organization  with 
profound  respect  and  pleasure.  To  the  general  stenog- 
rapher, perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  connected  with 
its  history  has  been  the  papers  presented  at  its  meetings 
and  published  in  our  proceedings,  but  there  has  been  an 
underlying  current  of  power  all  through  its  history  which 
has  carried  with  it  its  effect  upon  individual  action  and 
legislative  determination,  and  placed  such  confidence  in 
its  members  by  both  the  bench  and  bar  that  the  Association 
to-day  is  a  power  unto  itself,  a  society  to  which  it  is  an 
honor  to  belong.  Articles  of  rare  merit  have  been  written 
which  have  been  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  stenographic  profession,  but  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we 
include  as  members  of  this  Association  men  and  women  of 
high  intellectual  attainments,  those  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  stenographic  profession,  whose  influence  is  far 
reaching,  and  whose  honesty  of  purpose  cannot  be 
challenged. 

The  art  of  stenography  has  risen  to  such  prominence  in 
the  world  at  large  to-day  that  it  is  no  longer  classed  among 
ordinary  occupations,  but  ranks  high  among  the  professions, 
and  we  are  considered  as  something  more  than  mere  human 
machines,  not  only  by  the  judges  who  preside  over  our 
courts,  and  the  ablest  practitioners  at  the  bar,  but  by 
scores  of  appreciative  and  up-to-date  business  men.  Now, 
let  us  as  a  society,  and  as  individuals,  who  possess  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  all  for  whom  we  labor,  ever  strive 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  positions  we  occupy  and 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  worth 
doing  in  the  world. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  matters  for  your  con- 
sideration, which  are  of  importance  and  in  which  we  should 
each  take  a  personal  and  active  interest. 

In  looking  over  the  secretary-treasurer's  record  I  observe 
that  a  large  number  of  active  members  are  in  arrear  for 
nonpayment  of  dues,  which,  I  am  very  certain,  is  an  inad- 
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▼ertence  rather  than  intentional  on  the  part  of  anyone.  1 
am  quite  confident,  however,  you  wiU  all  agree  with  me  that 
such  a  condition  of  thing's  should  not  exist;  that  in  order 
to  maintain  the  present  high  standard  of  our  association, 
to  pay  our  current  expenses  and  have  a  suitable  amount 
in  the  treasury  that  can  be  used  at  such  time  when  it 
may  be  necessary,  we  should  be  prompt  in  whatever  obligation 
we  owe  our  society.  I  trust  that  those  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  will,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting, 
have  an  interview  with  the  treasurer. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  salary  question.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  consume  your  time  in  going  into  details  as  to  the 
arduous  and  exacting  duties  of  a  court  stenographer,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  be  compensated  more 
liberally  than  we  are  for  the  stenographic  work  that  we 
perform;  and  also  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
rate  per  folio  for  furnishing  transcripts  of  stenographic 
minutes.  This  matter  can  be  accomplished  in  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  the  united  efforts  of  every  member  of  the 
association,  many  of  whom  are  directly  interested,  with 
a  determination  of  urging  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I 
would  recommend  that  this  body  take  some  definite  action 
in  regard  to  this  matter  before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
as  to  the  better  method  to  pursue  and  put  it  in  such  shape 
that  it  may  be  properly  presented  to  the  legislature  the 
ensuing  winter. 

I  wish  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  matter 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  holding  official 
stenographic  positions.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  rate  per 
folio  provided  for  furnishing  transcripts  of  minutes  in 
surrogates'  courts,  which  was  embodied  in  a  bill  passed  a 
year  ago  last  winter,  pertaining  to  their  salaries.  As  I 
understand  the  situation  it  is  this:  An  amendment  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  last  winter  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  stenographers  in  surrogates'  courts  in  certain 
of  the  larger  counties  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  also  to  make  a  uniform  price  for  furnishing 
copy,  except  in  the  counties  of  Xew  York,  Kings  and  Ham- 
ilton, at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  folio.  It  seems  that  when 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  codes  committee  in  the  senate 
the  six  cent  amendment  was  struck  out,  and  like  action 
was  taken  in  the  assembly  to  conform  to  the  senate  bill, 
leaving    the    rate    per    folio    for    furnishing    transcripts    at 
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three  cents.  It  goes  without  saying*  that  this  is  a  gross 
injustice  and  is  a  rery  serious  matter  to  the  stenographic 
professioii  at  large.  It  establishes  a  bad  precedent  and 
subjects  all  other  court  positions  to  the  same  possible  fate. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  you  take  some  definite  action 
upon  this  matter  before  final  adjournment. 

This  brings  me  to  one  further  consideration  that  I  desire 
to  present,  which  is  of  importance  and  in  which  those  of 
ns  who  are  official  stenographers  are  personally  interested. 
A  question  arose  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
'which  was  held  in  this  city  in  December  last  pertaining  to 
the  advisability  of  employing  some  suitable  and  competent 
person  to  keep  the  members  of  this  Association  informed 
as  to  all  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  court 
stenographers.  Our  secretary  was  requested  to  look  after 
the  matter,  and  upon  his  return  to  Troy  negotiations  were 
had  with  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Albany,  who  has  been  deputy  clerk 
of  the  court  of  claims  for  sixteen  years,  to  keep  the  secre- 
tary informed,  and  the  secretary  to  inform  the  members, 
as  to  all  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature  affecting  our 
interests,  as  well  as  progress  upon  pending  measures.  Mr. 
Loewenstein  received  from  Mr.  Kirk  a  copy  of  all  bills 
which  were  introduced  during  the  session,  and  he  says  that 
among  them  there  was  nothing  which  appeared  adverse  to 
onr  interests.  For  the  work  rendered  by  Mr.  Kirk  he  was 
paid  the  sum  of  $50.  I  would  recommend  to  you  the  continu- 
ance of  his  services,  or  the  services  of  some  other  suitable 
person  during  the  session  of  the  coming  legislature,  in  the 
event  that  we  may,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  protect  our  interests. 

We  have  assembled  to-day  to  receive  as  much  profit  and 
to  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  this  session  as  is  possible, 
and  if  I  have  omitted  anything  that  occurs  to  any  of  you 
which  w411  inure  to  our  benefit,  as  an  Association,  I  want 
yon  to  feel  at  liberty  to  present  it  for  our  consideration, 
and  I  assure  you  that  you  will  be  accorded  a  patient  hearing. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  death  of  Miss  Cora  M.  Emens,  at  one  time, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  an  honored  and  greatly  respected 
member  of  this  Association.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
sterling  Christian  character,  and  was  one  who  stood  high 
in  her  chosen  calling,  being  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her, 
and  her  death  is  deeply  mourned. 
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It  also  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you  the 
death  of  Bavid  Wolfe  Brown,  who  was  an  honorary  member 
of  this  Asssociation,  and  the  dean  of  the  oldest  of  the 
reporters  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washington^ 
p.  C.  It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Brown  personally, 
but  by  reputation  I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  J 
take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  quoting  from  the  Phono- 
graphic World,  what  Mr.  Miner  says  of  his  ability  as  a 
reporter,  and  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  man:  "In  the 
death  of  this  noted  reporter,  author  and  teacher,  whicli 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Washington  on  the  22d  ultimo, 
our  profession  has  lost  its  most  noted  representative  in 
America,  its  most  able  exponent;  and  thousands  of  us  have 
lost  forever  in  this  world  a  dearly  beloved  friend.  Our 
loss  is  irreparable.  To  him,  above  all  others  in  our  ranks 
in  this  country,  was  accorded  honor  without  stint  on  every 
hand,  and  from  those  who  happily  knew  him  best  a  love 
that  amounted  to  veneration.  He  was  everybody's  friend 
and  nobody's  enemy.  Bver  ready  and  glad  to  aid  the  strug- 
gling, from  the  depths  of  his  g^eat  heart,  with  the  wonder- 
ful wealth  of  his  great  brain,  from  the  boundless  resources 
of  his  generous  nature  —  we  will  mourn  for  many  years  to 
come  that  the  Master  has  called  him  from  our  nudst." 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  deaths  have  occurred  in 
our  ranks  since  our  last  meeting. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Association  for  the 
courtesy  and  loyal  support  tendered  me  throughout  the 
entire  year,  and  I  now  declare  our  twenty-ninth  annual 
meeting  ready  for  such  business  as  may  be  presented,  and 
await  your  further  pleasure. 

The  President:  Next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  Rose:  Moved  that  such  reading  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  they  be  approved  as  printed.    Carried. 

The  President:  Next  in  ord^r  is  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, which  Mr.  Loewenstein  will  present. 
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The  Secretary-Treasurer  presented  the  following: 

SECfiETARY-TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  N.  Y.  8,  8,  A.: 
I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report,  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report $408  61 

Received  dues  from  89  members  for  1904 267  00 

Received  dues  from     8  members  for  1903 40  00 

Received  dues  from  1  member  for  1902 5  00 

Received   for  copy  of  proceedings 60 

$721  21 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing  proceedings  for  1903 $117  75 

Reporting  proceedings  as  per  resolution ....       50  00    ■ 
John    Uhlein,    expense    attending    executive 

committee 9  16 

Louis  Loewenstein,  Secretary,  attending  exec- 
utive committee   16  66 

Postage 15  21 

Printing  letter-heads,  letters,  notices,  etc....       16  60 

Badges  and  express 10  80 

James  E.  Kirk,  legislative  correspondent. ...       50  00 

$286  IS 

Balance  on  hand $435  03 

Dues  remaining  uncollected $317  00 

Membership  in   1903.. 129 

Resigned 3 

126 
Elected  by  executive  committee 2 

Total  membership  at  this  date 128 


On   motion    of   Mr.   Martin   the   report   of   the   Secretary- 
Treasurer  waa  accepted  and  approved. 
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The  Pbesident:  The  report  of  the  Librurian  is  next  in 
order. 

The  same  was  read  as  follows: 

KEFOBT  OF  THE  LIB£AKIAN. 

**  Not  by  appointinent  do  we  meet  delight  and  joy  ; 

They  need  not  our  expectancy  ; 
But  round  some  comer  of  the  atreets  of  life, 

They  on  a  sudden,  greet  us  with  a  smile." 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  is  the 
city  of  Rochester  honored  in  being  the  chosen  place  wherein 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting,  and  sure  I  am  that  the  resident 
members  extend  to  all  a  hearty  welcome.  These  annual 
reunions  leave  behind  them  footprints  of  many  pleasant 
memories;  of  thoughts  exchanged  for  mutual  benefit;  of 
friendships  more  closely  cemented,  and  of  pleasures  thor- 
oughly enjoyed; 

The  Librarian  begs  leave  to  report  that  she  received 
twenty-five  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  1903  from  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  She  has  disposed  of  copies  of 
1895,  1899,  1902  and  1903.  She  has  on  hand  credited  to  the 
reserve  supply  fifteen  to  twenty  copies  of  the  years 
1884-6-7-9,  *90  to  *99,  1900  to  1903,  and  has  ready  to  ship  to  Mr. 
Theodore  C.  Rose  326  copies  of  the  various  years.  Should 
any  one  present  desire  copies  from  the  reserve  supply  the 
librarian  will  furnish  copies  of  such  years  as  she  has  in 
her  possession.  For  the  information  of  the  members  the 
first  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  issued  in 
3878  contains  those  of  1876-7-8. 

Every  member  of  the  Association  present  is  cordially 
Invited  to  visit  its  library  before  leaving  the  city.  The 
books  have  been  carefully  dusted  and  the  librarian's  offices 
"  swept  and  garnished "   and  everything  is   in   order. 

The  following  non-resident  members  have  visited  the 
library:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Loe  wen  stein,  Mr.  McLoughlin,  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Rodgers. 

These  additional  books  and  notices  have  been  added  to 
the  library:  Proceedings  of  the  State  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  Mr.  Arthur  Head;  The  Manual  of  Phonography, 
1903,  published  by  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard,  by 
Miss  Bi^llantyne,  and  the  Original  Call  for  the  First  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  together  with  other  subsequent  notices 
issued  by  the  different  secretaries,  by  Mr.  Rodgers. 
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The  receipts  have  been $3  40 

The  expenditures  (postage  and  tape) 1  00 


$2  40 
Balance  from  1903 6  00 


Leaving  a  balance  in  hand  this  day  of $8  40 


Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Jeawette  Ballant.yne. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1904. 


The  Pbesident:  We  have,  as  an  Association,  an  engage- 
ment to  meet  promptly  at  5.10  at  the  Whitcomb  House,  from 
whence  we  take  a  chartered  car  to  the  lake  to  spend  the 
eyening.  We  will  resume  our  session  at  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  Five  or  six  papers  are  to  be  read,  some  not 
very  long  and  one  or  two,  perhaps  quite  lengthy,  that  will 
take  up  some  part  of  the  afternoon.  I  propose  to  have 
some  read  in  the  morning,  and  do  what  other  business 
is  to  be  done.  At  three  o'clock  we  have  been  invited  by 
Mr.  George  Eastman,  who,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  head 
of  the  Kodak  works  here,  to  visit  his  plant  on  the  boulevard, 
and  he  has  informed  me  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
his  operator  take  a  gronp  photograph  of  us,  and  while  we 
are  shown  through  the  works  the  photograph  will  be 
developed  and  each  visitor  will  receive  one  as  a  souvenir. 

I  observe  we  have  some  visiting  members  here,  among 
others,  our  esteemed  friend,  Arthur  Head,  of  Towanda,  Pa., 
and  I  know  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  some  remarks 
from  him.  He  has  been  with  us  at  a  good  many  conven- 
tions, has  written  some  very  valuable  papers,  which  have 
been  printed  in  our  proceedings,  and  we  regard  him  as 
one    of   our    staunchest   friends. 

Mb.  Head:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Reporters. —  It  ih 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
attend  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  your  Association  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years  until  last  year,  when  business 
engagements   made   it   impossible   for   me   to   attend.     The 
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pleasure  of  meeting*  with  you  to-day  is  the  greater  because 
I  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  last  year. 

The  condition  of  shorthand  reporting  throughout  this 
country  is  such  as  to  force  Upon  our  attention  the  necessity 
of  organization  more  and  more  each  year,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  during  the  past  year  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
organization  has  been  growing  quite  rapidly,  at  least  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  course,  we  all  look  upon  the 
New  York  State  Association  as  the  strongest  and  foremost 
organization  of  shorthand  reporters  in  the  world,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  practically  the  only  successful  shorthand 
organization  in  existence.  But  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  several  other  strong  associations  haTC  been 
organized  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  other 
countries,  which  seem  to  have  reasonable  prospects,  at 
least,  of  becoming  permanent  and  useful  organizations.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  ten  years  ago  the  Chicago  Law 
Reporters*  Association  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  has  now  become  a  strong  and  efficient  organization, 
having  done  much  to  elevate  and  advance  the  interests  of 
professional  reporters  in  that  city.  The  association  has 
been  reorganized  several  times,  as  experience  demonstrated 
the  need  of  changes  in  their  methods  of  working.  They 
now  have  two  branches,  one  composed  of  professional  and 
the  other  of  general  stenographers.  The  Chicago  reporters 
have  endeavored  to  proceed  upon  strictly  practical  lines, 
and  a  few  years  ago  they  affiliated  themselves  with  the 
Chicago  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
gave  them  a  greater  power  than  they  had  ever  possessed 
before  in  certain  directions,  and  they  have  successfully  used 
that  power  on  several  occasions  to  defeat  the  election  of 
judges  who  have  treated  stenographers  unfairly.  While  the 
policy  of  our  Chicago  brethren  in  this  respect  is  somewhat 
unusual,  it  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  other  associations  will  And  it  desirable  to  take  some 
similar  method  under  consideration. 

Of  course,  the  members  of  this  Association  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Chartered  Stenographic  Reporters*  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario,  which  forms  a  most  striking'  and 
instructive  object  lesson  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
organization.  This  association  was  organized  about  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  in  1891  was  chartered  by  act  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.    They  have  grown  steadily  in  numbers 
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and  influence  ever  since,  and  have  not  only  been  able  to 
exercise  much  influence  for  the  good  of  the  profession,  but 
what  is  of  great  importance  they  have  established  a  repu- 
tation among  those  who  employ  flrst-class  shorthand 
reporters,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  members  of 
the  association.  They  have  fixed  a  high  standard  for 
admission,  and  have -adhered  to  it  so  strictly  that  the  pub- 
lic has  come  to  regard  membership  in  the  association  as  u 
guarantee  of  competency,  and  those  who  have  to  employ 
flrst-class  reporters  seek  for  members  of  the  Chartered 
Association  in  preference  to  others.  The  association  issues 
two  grades  of  membership  certificates,  one  known  as  the 
"  junior "  certificate  and  the  other  as  the  "  professional  ** 
certificates.  These  certificates  are  issued  only  upon  exami- 
nation, and  the  standard  required  to  pass  is  so  high  and 
the  examinations  are  so  strict  that  the  possession  of  ono 
of  the  certificates  is  at  least  jn'ima  facie  evidence  that  the 
holder  knows  how  to  write  shorthand  and  has  a  fair  edu- 
cation. At  the  first  examination  there  were  fifteen  appli- 
cants, seven  of  whom  were  rejected  for  failure  to  pass  the 
required  tests.  While  this  courageous  action  of  the  exam- 
ining board  doubtless  curtailed  the  membership  somewhat, 
it  largely  increased  the  value  of  membership,  and  gave 
assurance  to  the  profession  and  the  public  that  the 
Canadian  shorthand  reporters  proposed  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  their  association. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  way  of  raising  the  standard  of  proficiency  by  com- 
petitive examinations  of  candidates  for  official  positions. 
The  trial  judges  in  the  city  of  Boston  some  years  ago 
voluntarily  appointed  a  board  of  examiners  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  all  applicants  for  official  appointments. 
As  this  method  was  fully  described  by  Miss  Burbank  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  Association  in  1899,  it  would  be  use- 
less for  me  to  go  into  details.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  method  has  been  continually  in  operation  ever  since, 
and  has  proven  successful  in  every  particular.  By  means 
of  it  the  standard  of  proficiency  of  court  reporters  in  the 
city  of  Boston  has  been  materially  improved,  and  the 
appointments  to  this  important  and  responsible  position  of 
court  reporter  have  been  entirely  taken  out  of  the  field  of 
political  and  personal  infiuence.  I  believe  it  can  be  truly 
said    that    this   is   the    first    and    only   instance    in    this    or 
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any  other  country  where  the  judges  have  voluntarily 
adopted  a  civil  service  examination,  and  have  appointed  pro- 
fessional reporters  to  conduct  that  examination.  And  to 
the  credit  of  the  Boston  judges,  they  have  adhered  strictly 
to  the  plan  as  originally  adopted,  appointing  only  those  who 
have  been  certified  by  the  examiners,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  certified. 

Another  strong  and  successful  shorthand  organization  is 
the  Institute  of  Shorthand  Writers  of  England.  This 
society  now  numbers  about  seventy  members,  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  professional  shorthand  writers  of 
lihigland.  The  standard  of  admission  is  very  high,  both  as 
to  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  educational  qualifications. 
In  the  matter  of  shorthand  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least 
five  years  with  a  member  of  the  institute  is  required,  and 
the  ability  upon  actual  test  to  do  ordinary  verbatim  report- 
ing. In  the  matter  of  education  the  applicant  must  be  able 
to  pass  the  senior  or  junior  local  examination  of  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  University,  or  such  other  examination  as  the 
examining  board  may  deem  equivalent  thereto.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  that  the  members  have  acquired  a  reputation 
for  professional  standing  and  ability  possessed  by  few  other 
reporters  in  the  country;  and,  while  there  are  no  official 
court  reporters  in  England,  as  there  are  in  this  country,  in 
some  instances  the  English  courts  have  adopted  rules 
directly  recognizing  the  institute  as  a  body  of  competent 
shorthand  writers.  The  institute  is  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Parliament,  thus  becoming  virtually  a 
corporation. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  State,  in  a  quiet  way,  by  this  Association  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  laws  and  raising  the  standard  of 
official  reporting.  It  seems  to  me,  being  somewhat  familiar 
vrith  the  shorthand  laws  of  many  different  States,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  the  best  laws  in  reference  to  official 
court  reporting  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  While  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  New  York  State  laws  could  be 
improved  in  some  respects,  it  is  equally  true  that,  taken  all 
in  all,  they  are  better  than  those  possessed  by  any  other 
State,  and  that  this  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  brought 
about  by  the  quiet  and  conservative  work  of  the  New  York 
Association. 
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In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  has  been  a  marKcd 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  organization  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  In  1878  an  organization  vras  formed 
Icnown  as  the  Pennsylvania  Stenographic  Association,  which 
existed  and  held  annual  meetings  until  about  1882.  From 
that  time  until  1900  Pennsylvania  was  without  any  practical 
or  efficient  State  shorthand  organization.  There  seemed  to 
be  not  only  a  great  deal  of  indifference,  but  in  some  places 
actual  antagonism  to  organization  of  any  kind,  and  ^^hen 
an  attempt  was  made  to  organize,  some  years  ago,  a  num- 
ber of  court  reporters  joined  in  signing  a  circular  letter, 
which  they  sent  to  every  professional  reporter  in  the  State, 
advising  them  not  to  join  the  association.  In  1900,  however, 
a  few  of  us  met  In  the  city  of  Harrisburg  and  organized  an 
association,  and  we  have  been  holding  meetings  every  year 
since.  In  1903  we  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  Ormsby 
and  McLoughlin,  of  your  Association,  attended  the  meet- 
ing. Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers,  the  meeting 
could  not  be  called  a  great  success,  but  we  determined  to 
go  through  with  our  routine  of  business,  which  we  did.  At 
that  meeting  the  association  did  me  the  honor  of  electing 
me  president,  and  I  determined  to  test  the  efficacy  of  a 
little  hard  work  and  personal  effort  in  building  up  the 
association.  In  January  of  this  year,  the  secretary  having 
failed  to  get  out  the  proceedings,  1  took  full  personal  charge 
of  the  matters  of  the  association.  After  much  difficulty  and 
delay  I  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  papers  that 
were  read  before  the  last  meeting,  though  I  had  no  report 
of  the  discussions  or  proceedings.  After  much  discouraging 
work,  however,  1  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  such  brief 
notes  as  I  had  taken  myself,  in  getting  out  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  papers  read  before  the  meeting  and  an  abstract 
of  the  proceedings.  As  our  treasury  was  entirely  empty 
at  that  time,  I  paid  for  printing  the  proceedings  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  then  started  out  to  replenish  the  treasury. 
By  dint  of  much  solicitation  I  procured  about  $100  worth 
of  advertisements  for  insertion  in  our  pamphlet,  and  by 
writing  many  scores  of  personal  letters  I  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting the  dues  from  all  but  five  members  of  the  association, 
though  some  were  two  and  three  years  in  arrears.  The  net 
result  of  this  labor,  so  far  as  the  finances  of  the  associa- 
tion are  concerned,  was  that  at  our  last  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia we  had  a  balance  of  over  $150  in  the  treasury  after 


paying  for  printing  the  proceedings  and  all  other  expenses. 
This  seemed  to  me  a  very  gratif3ring  showing,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  treasury  had  been  absolutely  empty  les8 
than  six  months  before.  But  gratifying  as  was  the  improve- 
ment tn  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the  increase  in 
membership  and  change  of  attitude  of  the  reporters  of  the 
State  towards  the  association  were  more  gratifying  still. 
Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  the  association  business  I 
sent  personal  letters  to  every  desirable  professional  or 
court  reporter  in  the  State,  inviting  him  to  join  the  associa- 
tion. These  were  followed  with  others,  until,  in  some  cases, 
as  high  as  a  dozen  letters  were  written  to  a  single  person. 
Of  course,  this  cost  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  a  good  many 
dollars  for  postage,  but  it  proved  to  be  money  and  labor 
well  spent,  for  the  net  result  vras  an  increase  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  in  the  membership  of  the  association,  and  a 
substantial  addition  to  our  treasury  in  the  way  of  admission 
fees.  But  more  gratifying  than  all  this  was  the  marked 
growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  organization,  the  total 
disappearance  of  antagonism  and  the  almost  universal 
friendliness  of  the  reporters  of  the  State  towards  the  asso- 
ciation. I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  some  years 
ago  a  number  of  reporters  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sent 
a  circular  throughout  the  State  advising  all  reporters 
against  joining  the  association.  Feeling  that  this  antagon- 
ism was  largely  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  I  deter- 
mined to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  Philadelphia 
men,  which  I  did.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the 
misunderstanding  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  very  men 
who  had  signed  the  circular  advising  against  joining  the 
association  sent  in  their  own  applications  for  membership, 
and  are  now  active  and  earnest  working  members  of  the 
association.  In  fact,  the  Philadelphia  men  vied  with  each 
other  in  showing  their  good  will  and  friendliness  towards 
the  association  at  the  time  of  our  last  meeting,  and  we  all 
came  away  from  the  meeting  with  warm  places  in  our 
hearts  towards  our  Philadelphia  brethren.  Our  meeting  in 
all  respects  was  a  most  successful  one.  More  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  the  association  were  present  and 
several  visitors  from  different  States.  We  had  a  most 
excellent  program,  and  as  able  a  lot  of  papers  as  I  have 
ever  heard  read  before  any  shorthand  convention.  Among 
our  contributors,  outside  of  our  own  State,  were  Mr.  W.  E. 
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McDermott,  of  Chicago;  Thomas  Bengough,  of  Toronto; 
Charles  Currier  Beale,  of  Boston;  Sidney  C.  Ormsby,  of 
New  York,  and  Matthias  Levy,  of  London,  England.  Our 
program  was  fully  carried  out,  our  sessions  occupying  two 
full  days,  and  nearly  every  member  remained  until  the  end 
of  the  last  session,  manifesting  an  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  We  feel  that  we 
have  now  made  a  good  start  towards  building  up  a  strong 
and  permanent  organization.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
incidents  of  the  meeting  was  the  splendid  banquet  gotten 
up  for  those  attending  the  meeting  by  the  Philadelphia 
reporters.  The  banquet  was  held  at  Willow  Grove,  a  beau- 
tiful suburban  resort,  and  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
that  I  ever  attended.  I  believe  that  it  did  much  towards 
cementing  the  friendship  of  reporters  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  especially  towards  our  Philadelphia  brethren. 
Of  course,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  is  comparatively 
young,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  reaches  that 
degree  of  prosperity  and  strength  enjoyed  by  the  New 
York  State  Association;  but.  taking  into  consideration  the 
things  we  have  had  to  contend  vdth  and  the  great  success 
of  our  last  meeting,  we  feel  very  greatly  encouraged,  and 
have  faith  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  permanent 
prosperity.  We  meet  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  next  year, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  as  many  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.  as  can  possibly  do  so  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Our  association  already  includes  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  official  reporters  of  the  State,  and  we  hope 
to  still  further  increase  the  proportion  before  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Pbesident:  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Head  have  been  very 
interesting,  and  they  prove  what  concentrated  effort  on  the 
part  of  one  man  determined  to  do  something  can  do,  and 
it  seems  to  me  if  this  Association,  instead  of  lea\ing  the 
writing  of  papers  or  the  routine  of  business  to  three  or 
four  men,  would  band  together  with  the  purpose  of  making 
it  a  success,  we  could  just  as  well  have  seventy-five  active 
members  in  attendance.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  what 
Mr.  Head  has  said  to  us  to-day  and  by  united  effort  make 
our  next  annual  meeting  a  rousing  success. 

Mb.  McLoughlin:  I  suggest  we  hear  from  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Washington,  I).  C. 
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The  Pbesibent:  I  have  known  ^fr.  Graj  for  a  g'ood  many 
years  and  was  very  nmch  delighted  to  meet  him  last  even- 
ing. I  remember  him  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago 
when  he  was  a  beginner  in  pushing  the  pen.  At  that  time 
I  was  working  for  Mr.  Little  as  a  copyist  and  selling  type- 
writers and  fountain  pens  as  a  side  line.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Gray  went  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  some  eight  or  ten 
years  since  I  have  seen  him,  and  I  know  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him.  He  is  now  occupying  the  position  as  one 
of  the  committee  reporters  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Mr.  Gray:  Mr.  President  and  Members. —  I  have  not  very 
much  to  say.  I  was  very  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Hutchins, 
knowing  me  so  well,  should  call  upon  me  to  address  you, 
as  I  am  not  a  public  speaker.  But  he  suggested  last  night 
that  I  might  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
reporting  in  the  house  of  representatives,  although  you  all 
have  read  much  about  it  in  the  phonographic  journals. 
There  are  ten  stenographers  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; that  is,  six  for  the  floor,  known  as  reporters  of 
debates,  and  four  official  stenographers  to  the  committees, 
all  having  the  same  salary.  Those  on  the  floor  work  on  a 
relay.  The  committee  stenographer  goes  in  at  ten  o'clock 
and  does  not  know  when  he  will  get  out.  Sometimes  he 
goes  out  at  twelve  o'clock  and  sometimes  stays  all  the 
afternoon.  All  the  stenographers  in  the  house  use  phono- 
g^phs  in  getting  out  their  work.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  floor  work,  except  in  a  general  way.  Our 
offices  are  together,  of  course.  The  reporters  on  the  floor 
are  generally  through  with  their  work  within  an  hour  after 
Congress  adjourns.  We  make  a  three  or  four  hours'  report, 
and  you  can  judge  how  long  it  takes  to  get  it  out.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  senate  work. 

There  is  a  good  field  for  shorthand  reporting  in  Washing- 
ton. There  are  several  firms  of  excellent  shorthand  writers 
who  get  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
We  have  four  men,  and  many  times  there  are  seven  or  eight 
committees  running,  and  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
four  men  to  handle  the  work.  The  rate  is  twenty-five  cents 
a  folio  for  reporting  and  transcribing.  We  get  ten  cents 
a  folio  for  copies.  If  there  is  any  question  you  would  like  to 
ask,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  it. 
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Mb.  McLovghlin:  Are  all  the  reported  hearings  put  iii 
type? 

Mb.  Gray:  Yes,  nearly  all.  They  are  made  in  the  form 
of  committee  reports.  When  a  bill  comes  before  the  house 
it  is  referred  to  a  certain  committee.  For  instance,  a  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  Charlotte  harbor  goes  to  the  river 
and  harbor  committee.  The  chairman  notifies  the  member 
interested  in  the  bill  when  he  will  hold  a  meeting  on  that 
bill  and  the  congressman  will  write  home  and  get  represen- 
tatives of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  talk  about  it.  That 
is  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  when  the  river  and 
harbor  committee's  report  comes  before  the  house  each 
member  has  a  copy,  with  all  the  information  in  regard  to 
this  harbor  or  any  other  harbor  or  river. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  think  Mr.  Ormsby  is  interested  as  to 
whether  you  are  able  to  get  pay  for  more  than  one  copy. 

Mb.  Gbay:  Yes. 

Mb.  McLoughmn:  "What  is  the  purpose  of  paying  for  a 
copy  when  one  can  get  it  in  print? 

Mb.  Gbat:  Because  the  man  wants  it  right  away. 

Mb.  Obmsbt:  How  are  you  paid? 

Mb.  Gbay:  From  the  contingent  fund;  twenty-five  cents  a 
folio. 

The  Pbesident:  May  I  ask  if  the  report  you  take  before 
the  committee  is  officially  published  in  the  Record? 

Mb.  Gbay:  No,  very  seldom.  It  may  be  that  some  resolu- 
tion may  pass  the  house  in  order  to  have  the  information 
in  the  Record  that  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
be  embodied  in  the  Record. 

The  Pbesident:   Your  reports  are  placed  on  file? 

Mb.  Gbay:  In  the  committee  room  in  charge  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mb.  Mabtin:  When  you  dictate  to  the  graphophone  and 
only  furnish  one  copy  that  goes  to  the  printer? 

Mb.  Gbay:  Y'es,  unless  you  think  it  is  an  important  mat- 
ter.   If  there  are  no  orders,  1  only  make  one  copy. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  At  what  time  are  they  printed? 
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Mb.  Gray:  Three  or  four  days  afterwards,  but  some  com- 
mittees are  very  insistent  on  having  reports  in  the  com- 
mittee room  the  next  day.  They  always  hold  a  forenoon 
and  afternoon  meeting,  so  we  have  to  work  pretty  late  at 
night  in  order  to  get  the  matter  out. 

The  President:  Do  you  make  a  verbatim  report  of  what 
is  said? 

Mr.  Gray:  Yes,  sir. 

The  President:  Do  you  edit  this  report  before  it  is  pat 
in  pamphlet  form? 

Mr.  Gray:  Yes,  at  the  time  of  dictating. 

The  President:  I  assume  from  that  that  you  have  to  be 
not  only  a  good  stenographer,  but  a  good  editor? 

Mr.  Gray:   One  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  Your  compensation  is  entirely  on  piece  work? 

Mr.  Gray:  No,  we  are  on  a  salary. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  Do  they  furnish  a  corps  of  typewriters? 

Mr.  Gray:  No,  we  have  an  allowance  to  cover  that;  each 
stenographer  has  one  man. 

Mr.  McLouohlin:   Does  it  require  much  night  work? 

Mr.  Gray:  Yes,  considerable. 

The  President:  Who  pays  for  the  expense  of  furnishing 
a  phonograph? 

Mr.  Gray:  We  furnish  that;  they  furnish  the  typevnriter 
and  cylinders. 

The  President:  How  many  cylinders  do  you  use  a  week? 

Mr.  Gray:  I  never  figured  that  up. 

Mr.  Martin:  Do  you  have  a  committee  every  day,  or  do 
you  get  a  day  off? 

Mr.  Gray:  We  have  occasionally  a  day  off.  We  are  not 
attached  to  any  particular  committee.  By  common  consent 
we  let  the  senior  man  make  the  assignments.  We  never 
know  where  we  are  going  until  we  look  at  the  assignment 
list. 
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Mr.  Mabtin:  You  have  an  acqaaintance  with  each  mem- 
ber, as  have  the  reporters  on  the  floor? 

Mb.  Gray:  Yes,  we  get  acquainted  with  them  in  "  install- 
ments," as  it  were.  Speaking  of  reporting  committees,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  from  the  first  of  the  year  until  April 
twenty-seventh  there  were  150  committee  hearings,  so  you 
see  we  are  reasonably  busy. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  When  congress  adjourns  your  duty 
ceases. 

Mr.  Gray:  Usually,  unless  a  committee  is  appointed  to 
investigate  some  particular  subject,  and  then  one  of  us  is 
appointed. 

Mr.  Ormsby:   How  about  the  embalmed  beef  committee? 

Mr.  Gray:  That  was  reported  by  one  of  the  boys  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  Wherever  they  went  they  hired  help  at 
twenty^five  dollars  a  week.  One  man  they  employed  was 
attached  to  the  district  attorney's  office  and  they  got  him 
to  report  some  medical  officer's  testimony  on  the  train; 
the  train  was  going  fast,  and  the  witness  was  fast,  and  he 
couldn't  vnrite  it  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Gray:  I  think  on  an  average  the  committee  work  is 
possibly  a  little  faster,  but  it  averages  up  about  the  same. 
While  the  committee  work  may  go  a  little  faster,  gener- 
ally the  men  are  good  talkers  and  we  are  hot  bothered 
nearly  as  much  as  you  gentlemen  are  in  court  where  you 
have  an  illiterate  vntness. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  two 
o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President:  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  make  a 
verbal  report  of  what  was  done  at  the  executive  meeting. 

The  Secretary:  A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
was  called  December  29,  1903,  at  the  office  of  the  president 
at  Rochester.  There  were  present,  the  president,  Mr. 
Uhlein  and  the  secretary.     The  annual  dues  were  fixed  at 
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three  dollars.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  engage 
the  services  of  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Albany,  to  furnish  him  with 
a  copy  of  all  bills  presented  to  the  legislature  so  that  the 
secretary  might  examine  them  and  see  if  any  of  them  were 
adverse  to  the  stenographic  profession.  The  cost  of  auch 
service  was  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees: 

Nomination  of  officers:  Sidney  C.  Ormsby,  William  M. 
Thomas,  Thomas  R.  Griffith. 

Place  of  meeting:  Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  Theodore  C. 
Hose,  Herbert  C.  Soule. 

Admission  of  members:  Irving  F.  Cragin,  Etta  A.  Emmens. 
Minnie  L.  Vanderzee. 

Publication:  Louis  Loewenstein,  Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  Peter 
P.  McLoughlin. 

Legislation:  Henry  L.  Beach,  George  A.  Murray,  William 
M.  Thomas,  Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  John  C.  Uhlein. 

Deceased  members:  W.  W.  Osgoodby,  Jeanette  M.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Spencer  C.  Rodgers. 

The  President:  This  morning  I  received  by  mail  a  ixiper 
from  Mr.  George  R.  Bishop  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
David  Wolfe  Brown,  which  I  ^vi\\  ask  Mr.  Osgoodby  to  read 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Osgoodby  said: 

To  the  body  of  professional  reporters  of  this  country 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Wolfe  Brown 
must  have  come  as  a  great  shock.  We  all  knew  of  his  long 
and  honorable  service  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
of  the  demonstration  he  had  there  made  of  the  practical 
value  of  shorthand  reporting,  supplemented  by  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  and  the  great  skill  which  his  long 
experience  had  developed.  We  all  knew  of  his  extensive 
contributions  of  valuable  matter  to  the  shorthand  journals. 
We  all  knew  of  his  unique  and  instructive  publications. 
From  all  these  we  had  come  to  recognize  him  as  one  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  profession,  and  had  honored 
him  as  such. 

The  only  acquaintance  I  had  with  Mr.  Brown,  aside  from 
the  general  knowledge  I  have  mentioned,  was  through  cor- 
respondence, for  I  had  never  met  him  personally;    but  the 
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united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him  intimately  is  that 
he  was  a  man  of  the  most  kindly  and  generous  nature,  a 
man  of  sturdy  and  unblemished  character,  and  that  amoiif? 
thoM  vrho  knew  him  best  he  inspired  th«  highest  respect 
and  love.  In  admiration  of  his  life  and  work,  and  in  sorrow 
for  his  death,  let  us  recognize  in  him  a  standard  worthy  of 
our  own  imitation. 


DAVID  WOLFE  BBOWN. 

BY  GEO.  R.  BISHOP,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THE  news  comes  to  us  that  our  long-time  honorai*y 
member,  D^vid  Wolfe  Brown,  has  passed  beyond  Un* 
bourne.  He  died  on  July  22,  1904.  To  us  who,  though  we 
had  been  in  recent  correspondence  with  him,  had  not  heard 
that  he  was  even  ill,  the  event  is  doubly  unexpected  and 
pathetic.  He  had  only  very  lately  written  me  to  procure 
for  him  the  number  of  our  proceedings  containing  Mr. 
Oppenheim*s  historical  account  of  early  congressional 
reporting,  and  our  Librarian  had  sent  him  one.  With 
characteristic  unselfishness  he  had  let  some  one  have  his 
own  copy,  and  it  had  never  been  returned;  and  now  that  he 
was  himself  about  to  contribute  to  one  of  our  state  associ- 
ations something  on  the  work  of  the  congressional  record 
corps,  he  had  immediate  use  for  this  admirable  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  handicraftsmen,  the  result  of  whose 
skill  appears  in  the  earl}'  records.  Whether  he  was  able 
to  complete  his  own  survey  and  comments  I  have  not  heard. 
I  fear  his  powers  may  have  too  soon  failed  him  to 
permit  it. 

There  has  been  a  general  recognition  of  our  friend's 
accomplishments  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  reporters  of 
debates  of  these  later  times.  It  must  have  been  at  least 
twenty  years  ago  that  Mr.  Devine  —  with  whom,  while  he 
was  still  devoting  his  time  to  legal  stenographic  work,  and 
to  that  of  the  committees  of  congress,  I  came  in.to  frequent 
association — aliuded  in  the  moat  enthusiastic  terms  to  Mr. 
Brown,  tlien,  as  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the 
debate  reporters  in  the  national  house  of  representatives.  1 
remember  that  the  impression  his  remarks  made  on  me  was 
such  that  I  got  him  to  procure  for  me  from  the  great  reporter 
specimens  of  notes  written  by  him  in  actual  debate  report- 
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iiig'  in  the  house  —  a  roll  which  I  have  somewhere  yet;  the 
notes  characterized  by  a  higher  degree  of  clearness  and 
symmetry  than  was  observable  in  those  written  in  more 
recent  years.  I  remember  how  perfect  they  seemed,  writ- 
ten in  blue  ink,  and  only  on  alternate  lines  —  so  plain  that 
one  who  ran  might  read.  Taking  them  as  work  done  in 
actual  debate  reporting,  I  saw  at  once  that  Mr.  Devine*H 
high  estimate  was  confirmed  as  to  the  manual  dexterity 
of  the  workman.  I  had  not  then  become  aware,  as  I  havo 
since,  of  the  equipment  of  wide  knowledge  and  thorough 
mental  discipline  that  dominated  and  governed  this  skill  of 
the  hand  and  the  fingers,  and  rendered  them  subservient 
to  the  mandates  of  an  intelligent  and  masterful  will.  And 
along  with  this  I  trust  Mr.  Devine  will  not  object  if  1 
repeat  here  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Brown's  powt»rs  in  another 
direction,  indispensable  for  the  reporter  of  debates  in  an 
assembly  in  which  rules  of  order  are  often  closely-  and 
(vritically  considered.  I  remember  his  description,  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  of  an  achievement  of  Mr. 
Brown's  in  dealing  with  a  difficult  and  complicated  question 
of  this  description  —  in  a  manner,  as  I  concluded,  which 
he  felt  would  have  been  beyond  the  powers  of  most  report- 
ers of  even  very  wide  experience.  The  conversation  occur- 
ring after  Mr.  Devine  had  himself  resigned  from  the  corps, 
this  achievement  seemed  to  rest  in  his  mind  as  one  of  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  late  confrere  that  served  to  brighten 
his  remembrance  of  his  own  associations  there.  An  accom- 
plished i)arliamentarian  himself,  he  was  evidently  of  tlic 
opinion  that  only  one  of  rare  and  extraordinary  skill  as 
a  reporter  of  debates  could  have  disentangled  that  particu- 
lar labyrinth.  There  is  no  need  of  enlarging  in  this  jjres- 
ence  on  the  difficulties  a  reporter  of  debates  of  a  high  order, 
like  those  of  the  house,  has  to  meet  and  to  master  in  order 
to  be  successful.  We  are  all  aware  that  unless  he  be 
familiar  with  rules  of  order  and  parliamentary  procedure, 
he  is  liable  at  any  time  to  find  himself  called  on  to  make 
an  intelligent  report  of  a  much  mixed  and  highly -com  pli- 
cated proceeding,  involving  a  discussion  of  nice  points  of 
order,  an  inadequate  handling  of  the  report  of  which  would 
bring  embarrassment  to  the  participants  in  the  debate,  and 
discredit  to  the  reporter.  In  all  his  experience  with  dealin/^ 
with  situations  of  this  kind  Mr.  Devine  seemed  to  have  it 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Brown's  treatment  of  the  one  he  described 
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was  the  most  artistically  perfect  piece  of  work  he  had  ever 
observed.  Another  distinction  would  probably  mark  the 
production  of  a  report  of  this  sort  of  complication:  while 
the  MS.  of  set  speeches  is  often  revised,  or  at  least  read 
over,  by  the  speakers,  the  chances  are  that  those  partici- 
pating in  a  discussion  over  the  rules  would  hardly  think  of 
looking'  over  the  report  till  it  should  have  appeared  In 
The  Record,  Only  a  high  degree  of  expert  knowledge  —  as 
great  as  those  participating  in  the  discussion  possessed  — 
would  be  likely  to  suffice  the  reporter  himself;  without  it 
he  would  not  know  whether  he  had  correctly  represented 
the  debaters,  however  clear  their  language  might  have  been. 
Any  estimate  of  Mr.  Brown's  qualifications,  then,  to  be 
adequate,  must  assume  him  to  have  been  an  authority  ou, 
not  merely  reasonably  familiar  with,  parliamentary  law. 
But  in  addition  to  discharging  the  duties  of  a  reporter  in 
the  house,  and  often  reporting  trials  and  legal  arguments 
between  sessions  and  during  recesses,  Mr.  Brown  devoted 
himself  to  giving  instruction  to  advanced  students  of  short- 
hand, and  practical  reporters  of  less  experience  than  him- 
self. His  idea  in  establishing  a  summer  school  in  I^Jew 
York,  about  eight  years  ago,  was  to  give  to  those  younger 
men  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  an  orderly  and  syste- 
matic way.  This  would  cover  not  only  the  taking  of  notes 
but  the  preparing  of  MS.  records  of  different  sorts.  He 
may  have  overestimated  the  desire  of  the  young  men  to 
avail  of  such  expert  assistance  as  he  offered  them,  and  J 
think  that  was  the  impression  under  which  he  rested  after 
he  had  tried  the  experiment;  but  probably  he  overestimated 
their  power  to  leave  their  places  of  employment  and  meet 
him  at  such  times  as  he  could  meet  them.  Then,  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  congress  compelled 
him  to  close  his  school  sooner  than  he  had  intended 
to.  When,  however,  he  came  to  the  putting  of  his  sugges- 
tions into  print,  employing  his  powers  of  lucid  exposition 
in  this  way,  whether  or  not  the  money  return  ever  com- 
pensated him  for  his  time  and  labor,  the  suggestions  he 
offered  were  eagerly  sought  by  man3%  AVhat  he  wrote  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  published,  probably  constituted 
the  most  valuable  material,  outside  of  books  for  the 
learning  of  the  art  of  shorthand  itself,  that  was  accessible 
to  the  young  professional  seeking  to  attain  greater  pro- 
ficiency  as  a   practical   shorthand   reporter.      This   was   in 
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contrast  with  a  hesitancy,  the  existence  of  which  I  think 
will  not  be  questioned,  on  the  part  of  professional  stenog^ 
raphers,  to  enlighten  those  less  completely  equipped,  on 
the  methods  so  far  as  they  practise  them,  of  doing  the 
best  reportorial  work.  If  very  busy  they  would  not  spend 
the  time  to  do  it,  and  often  a  very  expert  reporter  lacks  the 
fticulty  or  art  of  exposition.  In  New  York,  in  the  old  times, 
the  young  shorthanders  who  took  dictations  in  shorthand 
from  the  expert  reporters  were  trained  on  the  subject 
of  forms,  and  got  a  practice  on  rapid  dictations  which  was 
most  helpful  to  them,  as  they  were  bound  to  make  accurate 
transcriptions  of  the  dictations,  from  the  notes  they  wrote. 
I  know  several  who  got  their  training  for  the  actual  work 
of  reporting  in  this  way.  Though  some  of  our  largest 
court  cases  in  New  York  are  still  transcribed  in  that  way, 
probably  not  so  much  of  this  work  is  done  as  formerly.  All 
are  familiar  with  the  other  methods  now  adopted.  The 
mere  transcribing  of  notes  of  another  stenographer,  with 
no  practise  in  shorthand  writing,  of  course  falls  far  short 
of  the  old  device  for  the  training  of  the  young  stenographer 
in  the  ways  of  the  expert  professional.  Mr.  Brown's 
method  of  printing  the  best  possible  advice  —  often  making 
suggestions  that  were  useful  even  to  experts  —  so  long  as 
the  young  writer  was  diligent  in  his  practising,  was  doubt- 
less a  great  aid  to  the  inculcation  of  high  stenographic 
standards.  Mr.  Brown  appreciated  the  lack  of  opportunity 
the  aspirant  to  shorthand  expertness  labored  under,  by 
reason  of  absence  of  facilities  and  wise  suggestions;  and 
he  sought  to  supply  a  part  of  that  need,  and  also  to  give 
advice  on  the  acquiring  of  the  mere  mechanical  dexterity' 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  success.  He 
saw  that  as  a  rule  the  learner  must  start  in.  get  the  best 
command  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  possible;  by 
great  practice,  both  in  writing  and  in  reading  back,  attain 
to  as  high  speed  ds  was  consistent  with  accuracy  of  writing; 
then,  he  added,  in  later  articles  or  papers,  what  he  thought 
the  learner  needed  for  the  putting  of  his  reports  into  the 
best  form.  If  we  were  to  investigate  we  would  probably 
discover  that  a  larger  number  had  been  benefited  in  this 
country  by  these  pieces  of  advice,  during  the  last  five 
years,  than  through  the  advice  of  all  others  put  together. 
I  venture  this  as  my  belief,  without  having  been  brought 
during    that    time    into    close    relations    with    the    student 
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class.  So,  as  I  regard  it,  his  work  has  been  a  boon  to 
such  of  the  young  as  were  wise  enough  to  read  and  ponder 
him.  He  was  the  one  expert  shorthand  writer,  recognized 
as  such,  who  took  the  trouble  to  put  his  great  fund  of 
practical  knowledge  into  such  shape  that  it  was  accessible 
to  the  learner,  or  the  young  professional  needing  to  be 
told  the  most  essential  points  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Let  us  hope  that  for  this  work,  involving  clear  thinking 
and  lucid  expression,  the  reward  pecuniarily  has  been  such 
as  he  was  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Brown  was  by  nature  generous  and  self-sacrificing. 
He  seemed  to  take  genuine  pleasure  in  being  of  service  to 
others.  For  years  he  had  sent  me  The  Congressional  Record^ 
saying  that  I  was  so  much  of  a  politician  that  I  ought  to 
have  it;  and  if  I  wanted  a  congressional  document,  house 
or  senate,  I  had  only  to  ask  him  to  send  it  to  me,  and  if 
he  could  get  it  it  came  promptly  This  large  heartedness 
in  all  things  must  have  made  him  companionable  in  the 
household  beyond  the  average  of  men.  Remembering  what 
his  qualities  were,  as  exhibited  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world,  one  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  that  in  his 
home  his  loss  will  be  not  only  irreparable,  but  that  it  will 
seem  greater  as  time  goes  on.  I  saw  Mrs.  Brown  and  the 
daughters,  in  the  summer  of  1893,  on  the  Jersey  shore  where 
they  were  residing  for  the  summer;  Mr.  Brown  was  away, 
and,  during  the  talk  with  his  family,  I  happened  to  mention 
the  day  in  midwinter  on  which  I  had  been  married.  The 
moment  I  mentioned  it  Mrs.  Brown  arose  and  said.  "  Let 
us  shake  hands  over  that;  that  was  the  very  day  on  which 
Mr.  Brown  and  I  were  married,  at  Lewes,  Delaware." 
Though  he  was  several  years  my  senior,  we  were  in  that 
respect  contemporaries. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  express  for  the  family 
the  sympathy  I  feel  for  them.  He  whom  they  have  lost  from 
their  midst  was  one  the  thought  of  whom  tended  to  make 
one  optimistic,  because  that  sentiment  probably  arises  most 
spontaneously  when  one  contemplates  human  nature  at  its 
best  and  noblest.  And  I  now  offer,  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Association  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  the 
following: 

Whfr«as«  We  bave  learned,  with  deep  ref^ret,  of  the  decease  of  our 
honorary  memher,  DAVID  WOLFE  BSOWN,  senior  member  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives  corps  of  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
reporters,  he  having  departed  this  life  on  the  22d  of  July  ult.;  and 
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Whereafl»  We  recognize  that  In  bis  death  we  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  members  of  our  profession  that  ever  adorned  its 
ranks;  and 

Whereas,  We  appreciate  not  only  the .  signal  ability  which  he 
brought  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  official  in  making 
the  daily  reports  of  that  branch  of  Congress,  but  the  eminent  services 
he  rendered  to  his  calling,  by  his  finished  and  forcible  contributionst 
in  a  literary  sense,  to  the  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories  that 
have  gone  to  the  perfecting  of  the  art  i  and 

Whereas,  We  also  appreciate  his  qualities  as  a  noble  and  true  gen- 
tleman, which  qualities  had  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends | 

Besolved,  That  this  minute  be  spread  upon  our  records;  th&t  a 
copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Brown;  and  that  we  extend  to  all  the  members 
of  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  for  them  in  their  great  bereave- 
ment. 

The  Pbesident:    Mr.   Griflfith  will  read  a   paper   written 

by  Mr.  P.  J.  Sweeney,  of  New  York,  entitled  "  What's  the 

Use." 

WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

BY   PATRICK  J.   SWEENEY,   OF   NEW   YORK. 

MY  paper  is  short;  brevity  is  the  soul  of  it;  therefore, 
some   of   it   is  bound   to   stick.     What's   the   use    of 
tellings  a  long  story  when  I  can  accomplish  as  much  with  a 
short  one? 
Nothing  strange  or  startling  to  tell  you. 
Concentration    and    consolidation    are    twentieth    century 
wonder   workers.     The   tendency  is   to   save   everywhere  — 
to  economize  in  time,  labor  and   energy. 
It  behooves  j-ou  to  get  into  line. 

Do  not  be  over-strenuous.  Ease  up  a  bit.  Do  not  make 
hard  work  of  everything.  Take  it  easy.  Mix  fun  and  jollity 
with  life's  earnestness. 

"  Take  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be."  —  Anon. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  be  fussy,  if  you  borrow  trouble, 
if  you  regret  the  past  and  fear  the  future,  ask  yourself 
"What's  the  use?" 

But  do  not  expect  a  transformation  in  twenty-four  hours: 
you   cannot  change   yourself  in   a  day. 

"A  thought  habit,  like  any,  other  habit,  ib  only  formed 
through  systematic  persistence."  —  Henry  Wood. 

Take  care  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

To-day  is  all  you  have,  so  make  the  best  of  it.  Remember 
the  scriptural  injunction:  **  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.'* 
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Cut  out  everything  disagreeable  from  yesterday;  forget 
it.  Eliminate  all  the  wrangles,  all  the  battles,  make  things 
easy  for  yourself  and  for  everyone  else. 

**  My  doetem  w  to  lay  anide 

GontensioiiB,  and  be  satisfied.  — -T.  W.  Riley. 

The  more  you  have  to  contend  with  the  greater  your  need 
to  watch  yourself. 

'*  You  must  learn  to  deal  with  odd  and  even  in  life,  ae 
well  as  in  figures." —  Geoige  Eliot. 

Start  right.  Cut  out  all  unnecessary  worry.  When  you 
have  searched  yourself  and  put  aside  the  unnecessary  worry 
you  will  find  none  left. 

**  Man's  happiness  depends  upon  the  views 

He  takes  of  dreumstanoes  that  he's  in."  — H.  S.  Martin. 

We  all  have  our  ups  and  downs,  and  you  are  only  getting 
your  share.  Wlien  you  have  to  swallow  a  bitter  pill,  making 
faces  does  not  help  it.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  swallow 
the  pill;   get  it  down  as  quickly  as  you  can,  get  rid  of  it. 

"  Obetaoles  we  over-ride 

Tend  to  give  us  greater  power; 
Obstacles  tnat  stop  our  course 

Only  make  our  tempers  sour."  —  Anon. 

Remember  that  you  have  just  so  much  energy,  so  much 

steam.     Do  not  waste  a  bit  of  it.     You  need  it  all  in  your 

business. 

^  **  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  pve  up  the  uncon- 
genial work  vou  are  doing;  get  mto  harmony  with 
It.  Every  rebeliious  thought  oonoeming  it  depletes 
your  force." —  Dorothy  Quigley. 

This  morning  you  hustled  to  court.  You  got  a  batch  of 
witnesses  that  were  hard  to  understand,  you  "  bolted " 
your  lunch,  you  were  on  the  go  until  court  adjourned,  and 
then  you  were  busy  for  hours  dictating  your  notes.  You 
went  to  bed  cross,  crabbed  and  cranky.  Of  course  you  did 
not  sleep  well. 

^  A  ruffled  mind  makes  a  restless  pillow." —  Charlotte  Bronte. 

At  its  best  life  is  not  long  enough,  therefore, 

"  Live  merrily  as  thou  can'st,  for  by  honest  mirth  we 
cure  many  passions  of  the  mind." — Burton. 

You  know  what  our  old  friend  "  Bill  "  Xye  said :  "  Have 
a  good  time  while  youVe  living,  for  you'll  be  a  long  time 
dead." 

I  want  you  to  eliminate  everything  that  kills  friendship 
and  congeniality.  £/ook  after  your  own  interests.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  for  if  you  do  not  no  one  else  will.    But,  in 
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looking  after  your  rights  do  not  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  others. 

*'  Build  to-day  then,  strong  and  euro 

With  a  firm  and  ample  baae; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place."  —  Longfellow. 

Do  your  best  to  smooth  things  over.  Do  not  look  for 
trouble.  If  you  can  do  so  honorably,  side-step  the  trouble. 
Some  mean,  measly,  picayune  thing  will  upset  you  in  the 
morning  and  will  be  harder  upon  your  nerves  and  your 
temper  than  a  whole  day's  note-taking. 

Be  quiet;  take  things  as  they  come.  To-day  is  all  you 
have,  so  forget  about  yesterday  and  do  not  bother  about 
to-morrow. 

**  The  hues  that  our  to-morrows  wear 

Are  by  our  yesterday  forecast ; 
Our  future  takes  into  itself 

The  true  impressions  of  our  past." — Alice  Gary. 

Here  are  a  few  good  thoughts: 

"  True   happiness   consists   in   making   others   happj'." 
"  Bear  and   forbear." 
"  Put  yourself  in  his  place." 

And  do  not  forget  my  old  friend:  "if  you  can't  be  aisy, 
be  as  aisy  as  you  can." 

The  President:  I  think  we  will  now  dispose  of  the  papers 
written  by  those  who  are  not  present.  We  have  one  written 
by  George  Angus,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Murray  to  read  it. 

VEKBATIM  BEFOBTINO. 

MY    GEORGE   ANGUS,    C.    8.    R.,    OF    TORONTO,    CAN. 

W  KITING  papers  on  "  Topics  of  interest  to  the  Pro- 
fession "  is  not  my  forte,  but  your  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Loewenstein,  having  honored  me  by  a 
request  for  a  paper,  I  seek  to  comply. 

A  strict  definition  of  the  term  "  verbatim  "  is:  "  In  the 
exact  words;  word  for  word;  verbally,  orally."  Synonymous 
with  it  are  the  terms,  "  Ipaissinia  i^rba"  or,  "  the  very 
words;  the  exact  language;  literatim,  or  letter  for  letter; 
literally;   exact  as  to  fact  or  detail." 

Always  conceding,  and  not  for  one  moment  doubting  the 
ability  of  the  reporter  to  record  the  words  of  the  speaker 
as  rapidly  as  they  fall  from  his  lips,  and,  bearing  in  mind 
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the  close  interpretation  of  the  term  let  me  ask:  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  verbatim  reporting'?  Is  it  possible  to  make 
a  verbatim  report,  or  to  do  so  continuously  for  any  length 
of  time?  At  first  blush  one  might  be  led  to  ansv^er  in 
the  affirmative,  but  from  a  closer  consideration  hesitation 
might  ensue. 

A  reporter  is  sworn  to  make  a  verbatim  report  of  a  cer- 
tain trial,  or  is  commissioned  to  report  a  certain  speech. 
.  With  note-book  before  him,  and  with  pen  or  pencil  in  hand, 
he  commences  the  task  assigned  him.  The  proceedings  are 
under  way.  There  comes  the  thrust  and  parry,  the  parry 
and  thrust  of  counsel  and  witness;  the  answer  started 
before  the  question  is  concluded;  the  asking  of  a  new 
question  before  the  answer  to  the  previous  one  is  completed; 
the  interruption  of  judge  or  the  objection  of  opposing 
attorney;  the  straining  of  the  ear  to  catch  the  hardly 
audible  tones  of  the  witness;  the  clatter  of  a  falling  book; 
the  crackle  of  turning  leaves;  the  technical  expressions 
of-  the  expert,  who  seems  to  take  a  pride  in  airing  his 
knowledge;  the  illiterate  language  of  some  foreigrner,  at 
lightning  speed;  the  striking  of  the  town  clock  close  at 
hand;  the  flight  of  trolley  or  steam  car  by  the  open  win- 
dow; the  (to  him)  audible  and  distracting  comments  by 
gentlemen  of  the  press  upon  the  speaker  or  his  remarks; 
loud  applause  from  the  audience  drowning  the  concluding 
words  of  the  speaker's  sentences,  and  even  the  alighting  of 
a  bothersome  fly  first  upon  this  and  then  upon  that  side 
of  his  nose,  or  upon  that  little  bare  spot  on  the  head,  which 
we  all,  sooner  or  later,  begin  to  look  for.  Do  these  and 
many  other  incidents,  too  numerous  to  mention,  prevent 
him  from  making  a  verbatim  report. 

He  furnishes  a  transcript.  Would  he  care  to  or  could  he 
conscientiously  go  into  the  witness-box  and  testify  upon 
oath  that  his  report  is  literally  correct,  word  for  word,  the 
ipsissima  terhaf 

Again,  presuming  for  the  moment,  he  has  taken  such  a 
report,  does  he  in  making  his  transcript  follow  his  notes 
so  closely  as  to  vary  in  word  or  line  not  a  hair's  breadth 
from  them?  That  familiar  adage  comes  to  mind,  "There's 
many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  And  yet  is  this 
not  required  in  order  to  present  a  verbatim  report  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  does  it  not  cease  to  be 
verbatim  the  moment  he  does  vary?     If  this  be  so,  I  take 
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it    that    there    is    very    seldom    a    report  *  made    wliich    is 
verbatim  vt  lUeraUm. 

In  what,  then,  do  the  duties  of  an  official  reporter  consist? 
Is  his  report  verbatim  so  long  as  he  does  not  vary  in 
essentials?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  verbatim  work  to  recon- 
struct a  sentence  or  to  correct  a  grammatical  error? 
Should  he  punctuate  his  transcript?  The  placing  of  a 
comma  here  or  there  may  make  a  world  of  difference  in 
meaning.  Must  his  '  experience  and  knowledge,  gathered  . 
from  long  years  of  hard  work,  be  cast  to  the  winds?  Must 
he  never  use  his  discretion?  Is  he  a  mere  recording 
machine,  like  a  phonograph,  doing  his  work  without  rhyme 
or  reason?  I  have  been  told  as  much  by  learned  members 
of  the  legal  profession  who,  in  my  humble  judgment,  ought 
to  know  better.  Heaven  pity  the  confiding  public  who  look 
to  us  for  intelligent  reports  if  we  are  to  be  mere  literalists! 

Hamerton,  in  **  Thoughts  about  Art,"  says,  "  I  maintain 
that  in  every  work  which  pretends  to  be  a  work  of  art,  the 
art  itself  is  the  chief  thing,  and  that  art  consists  in  invention, 
selection,  omission,  accent,  passion,  partiality,  exaggera- 
tion, diminution,  glorification  and  condemnation,  all  of 
which  are  in  open  defiance  of  the  rigidity  of  literalism."  If 
I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  this  to  the  art  of  speaking,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  it,  the  art  of  reporting,  I  would  say 
literalism  is   fatal  to  both. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  times  when 
to  be  literal  to  the  very  letter  is  essentially  and  absolutely 
necessary,  and  when  to  be  otherwise  would  endanger  the 
true  report;  but  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  cases  where 
a  report  calls  for  the  true  spirit  and  intent  rather  than 
the  strict  letter.  If  we  would  have  our  reports  thrown 
back  in  our  faces  and  be  branded  as  incompetents,  let  us 
be  literalists  in  our  work. 

Holmes  in  his  "  Autocrat "  says  "  One  man  who  is  a 
little  tw)  literal  can  spoil  the  talk  of  a  whole  tableful  of 
men  of  esprit."  So  one  reporter  who  is  a  **  little  too  literal " 
can  spoil  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  a  speech. 

I  contend  that  the  reporter  has  made  a  verbatim  report 
and  given  its  true  meaning  when  he  has  not  departed 
essentially  from  the  words  as  spoken.  I  maintain  he 
should  use  his  discretion.  He  should  punctuate  his 
transcript,  and,  when  necessary,  reconstruct  sentences,  if 
in  doing  so  he  can  retain   the   mannerism   of  the   speaker, 
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and  so  make  them  grammatically  correct,  and  present  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  He 
should  by  all  means  correct  grammatical  errors  and  mis- 
takes in  dates  and  times  when  obviously  wrong.  When  1 
say  he  should  by  all  means  do  this  I  do  not  mean  at  all 
times.  For  instance,  where  an  error  in  date  or  time  has 
occurred  it  would  be  necessary  to  let  it  remain  when  the 
answer  of  the  witness  has  been  based  on  such  error.  Also 
in  the  matter  of  grammatical  construction  where  a  witness 
is  illiterate  it  is  often  desirable,  nay,  necessary,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  to  retain  the  peculiar  form  of  his  illiteracy.  No  given 
rule  ca-n  be  laid  down.  Each  case  must  be  governed  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it.  The  wise  and  experienced 
reporter  will  know  when  to  exercise  his  discretion,  but 
let  the  foolish  man  beware  lest  he  fall  into  a  trap  and  be 
ensnared  thereby. 

Do  not  let  me  be  understood  as  arguing  for,  upholding 
or  defending  in  the  slightest  degree  mediocre,  inaccurate 
or  careless  work,  but  rather  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
standard  of  verbatim  reporting,  literal  if  you  will,  so  far 
as  it  is  consistent  with  that  standard.  Let  our  work  be 
absolutely  unprejudiced  or  unbiased.  Let  it  be  such  that  it 
will  not  be  an  insult  to  our  own  intelligence  and  that 
of  those  whose  utterances  we  record.  Let  it  be  such  that 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  outcome  of  culture  and  common 
sense;  such  that  it  shall  demand  the  respect  of  all  other 
professions. 

We  consider  the  mechanic  or  the  artisan  skilled  who 
produces  the  finished  article  from  the  rough  material.  So 
the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  our  profession  is  not  to  present 
a  reflex  merely  of  the  material  (rough  or  otherwise)  that 
may  be  given  us,  but  where  possible,  in  accordance  with 
fact  and  detail,  an  article  bearing  the  imprint  of  a  high 
aim  and  a  lofty  purpose.  Then  and  only  then  will  the 
wheat  be  separated  from  the  chaff.  Then  and  only  then 
win  our  labors  be  rewarded  by  the  recognition  of  merit 
and  a  monetary  compensation  commensurate  thereto.  Let 
each  reporter  set  a  high  standard  of  excellence  before  him 
and  let  him  to  that  standard  be  true,  "  and  it  shall  follow 
as  the  night  the  day,  he  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man.'* 

The  President:  I  will  request  Mr.  Soule  to  read  a  poem 
by  Mr.  Beqiia,  entitled  "  The  Inquisitive  Juror." 
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THE  INQUISITIVE  JTTBOB. 

BY  CHARLES  H.   REQUA,   OF  BROOKLYIT. 

Of  all  the  nuiflanoes  under  the  skies. 
The  one  who  to  my  mmd  takes  the  prise 
Is  the  man  who  would  fain  a  lawyer  be, 
And  tries  the  case  for  the  whole  "  Ju-ree." 
I  mean  the  ohump  who  eternally  "  knocksj" 
From  his  distant  seat  in  the  jury  box; 
Who  tries  the  court,  and  the  lawyers  too. 
And  gives  the  stenographer  more  to  do 
Than  all  the  witnMses.  counsel  and  court ; 
While  trsring  a  case  *'  that  bounds  in  tort " 
His  own  is  really  a  case  of  snort ; 
But  he  gallops  away  and  holds  the  fort. 

A  question  of  fact  or  a  question  of  lair 

Never  escapes  from  his  cavernous  maw; 

But  he  bangs  away,  for  his  ideas  large 

Are  away  ahead  of  a  judge's  charge. 

He  knows  more  law  than  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

And  he  rends  the  air  with  his  joyous  squeals; 

He  slips  around  like  a  barrel  of  eels. 

While  the  horrified  court  room  takes  to  its  heels. 

What  he  was  made  for  God  only  knows. 

But  he  turns  on  his  mental  Slocum  hose. 

Which,  though  it  won't  work,  gives  him  lots  of  fun 

As  hia  vanishing  audience  cut  and  run. 

His  brain  is  nebulous,  foggy  and  slow. 
But  his  tongue  and  his  jaw  keep  on  the  go. 
He  rarely  uses  a  proper  word ; 
His  notions  are  eras  v.  grotesque  and  absurd. 
He  butts  in  here  and  he  pokes  in  there, 
While  counsel  can  only  sweat  and  swear; 
They  dare  not  antagonise  the  man. 
Though  he  is  a  fool,  and  does  all  he  can 
To  get  things  into  a  hopeless  tangle. 
To  settle,  himself,  in  a  jury  wrangle. 
He  knows  no  more  than  an  old  coal  barge. 
And  really  never  should  be  at  large. 

He  takes  the  case  from  the  coimsel's  hands, 

And.  weaving  around  it  the  luminous  bands 

Of  guess  nnd  suspicion,  of  "  may  "  and  "  perhaps/' 

He  finally  dumps  it  into  the  laps 

Of  his  fellow  jurors,  who  know  no  more 

At  the  end  of  the  case  than  they  did  before; 

And  when  they  into  the  evidence  delve, 

He  tries  to  be  the  whole  damned  twelve. 

He  wants  to  decide  the  case  himself, 

And  leave  his  brethren  on  the  shelf; 

And.  returning  to  court  with  joyous  pride. 

He  hears  his  verdict  "  SET  ASIDE!  " 
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The  President:  Miss  Vanderzee,  of  Albany,  will  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  A  Movement  Toward  Higher  Standards." 

A  HOVEMENT  TOWARD  HIOHEE  STANDABDS. 

BY  HISS  M.  L.  VANDERZEE,  OF  ALBANY. 

IN  responding  to  the  invitation  of  oar  worthy  president 
to  read  a  paper  before  this  meeting  of  the  Association, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  of  the  work  which  that  part  of  the  new  State 
Department  of  Education  known  as  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  more  familiarly  as  "  The  Regents," 
has  been  carrying  on  for  some  years  past  looking  toward 
an  elevation  of  the  standards  in  business  education,  includ- 
ing shorthand  and  typewriting. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  remember  we  have  read  in  short- 
hand journals  articles  urging  better  preparation  on  the  part 
of  those  intending  to  take  up  the  study  of  shorthand,  and 
have  listened  in  conventions  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
amanuensis  or  professional  stenographer,  due  mainly  to 
lack  of  preliminary  training  along  general  educational  lines. 
Those  of  us  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  last  year  will 
recall  the  very  excellent  paper  by  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Hancock, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  standards  in 
various  professions  had  been  steadily  raised,  and  that  one 
aspiring  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stenographic  profession 
must  be  a  person  of  broad  general  culture. 

With  this  theory  I  think  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  dis- 
agree. But  it  w&s  a  condition  which  confronted  the  business 
world  and  theories  would  not  help  the  situation.  Some 
practical  remedy  was  needed,  and  about  ten  years  ago  a 
movement  was  started  which  in  the  last  few  years  has 
gained  considerable  headway.  About  that  time  the  regents 
(to  use  the  familiar  title)  in  revising  their  syllabus  of 
academic  studies,  added  stenography  to  the  list  of  subjects 
in  which  examinations  would  be  given  once  a  year,  to 
satisfy  a  small  demand  for  this  subject,  which  came  mostly 
at  that  time,  I  think,  from  candidates  who  were  taking 
regents'  examinations  for  the  law  or  medical  student  cer- 
tificates which  are  required  as  evidence  of  the  necessary 
preliminary  education  i)rior  to  taking  up  the  study  of  law 
or  medicine.  At  that  time  very  few  high  schools  or  acade- 
mies gave  any  regular  instructicm  whatever  in  stenography. 
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and  those  of  their  students  who  entered  the  examination 
regarded  it  as  a  rather  easy  means  of  making  up  some 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  counts  required  for  a  diploma. 
I  think  I  may  say  in  passing  that  this  view  of  the  examina- 
tion lias  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  students  have 
found  by  having  their  papers  returned  to  them  again  and 
again  that  this  subject  requires  as  much  attention  and  as 
hard  study  as  Latin  or  any  of  their  other  lessons,  and  very 
few  are  taking  up  the  subject  now  merely  for  the  fun  of  it 
or  to  gain  a  few  extra  counts.  It  requires  too  hard  work 
to  get  through  the  examination  successfully. 

About  the  same  time  that  an  examination  in  stenography 
was  added  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  some  prominent 
business  school  men  who  wished  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  dignify  the  training  g^ven  by  the  business 
schools,  which  was  held  in  rather  light  esteem  by  educators, 
and  in  July,  1896,  a  conference  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent business  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  way 
in  which  business  education  might  be  recognized.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  training  given  in  the  business  schools 
was  a  part  of  the  great  field  of  education  in  general  and 
should  be  given  recognition  as  such. 

This  conference  committee  met  with  representatives  of 
the  regents'  office  in  the  fall  of  1896,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  deliberations  it  was  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that  the  regents  establish  requirements  for  a  business 
diploma  and  also  "  issue  a  shorthand  or  amanuensis  certifi- 
<;ate  which  shall  not  be  granted  for  mere  mechanical  skill 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  but  shall  be  based  on  an 
examination  covering  not  only  the  above  subjects,  but  also 
those  parts  of  the  study  of  English  necessary  to  proper 
preparation  of  an  amanuensis  or  shorthand  writer."  It  was 
further  stated  in  the  recommendation  that  "  The  regents* 
examinations  now  given  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  veter- 
inary surgery  and  public  accounting  have  materially 
improved  the  teaching  in  those  subjects,  and  the  public  has 
learned  that  the  regents'  credentials  are  the  best  evidence 
of  proficiency,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  would  be  the 
result  of  similar  examinations  in  shorthand,  typewriting 
and  collateral  subjects." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  adopted  at 
the    conference    a   business    syllabus    was    prepared    and   a 
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State  Business  Diploma  and  a  State  Stenographer's  Diploma 
were  offered  to  those  who  could  meet  the  requirements 
therefor.  These  diplomas  require  a  preliminary  education 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  high  school, 
and  if  the  course  has  not  included  United  States  history, 
civics  (or  civil  government)  and  economics  (or  political 
economy),  regents'  examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be 
taken.  To  obtain  the  State  Stenographer's  Diploma  candi- 
dates having  this  preliminary  education  are  required  to  pass 
with  honor  (i.  e.,  at  90  per  cent,  or  above)  the  100-word  test 
in  stenography  and  the  examinations  in  business  English 
and  typewriting,  the  latter  including  questions  on  the  office 
work  usually  required  of  an  amanuensis. 

It  frequently  happens,  as  you  have  all  doubtless  many 
times  observed,  that  things  turn  out  very  differently  from 
what  is  expected.  Though  examinations  in  business  sub- 
jects were  added  primarily  at  the  behest  of  the  business 
schools,  and  diplomas  bearing  the  state  seal  were  offered 
as  an  incentive  to  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  a  business  career,  comparatively  few  students  in  the 
business  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  secure  credentials  bearing  the  seal  of  the  state 
and  carrying  with  them  the  approval  of  the  state  educa- 
tional authorities  on  the  work  done. 

As  soon  as  a  syllabus  was  issued,  however,  outlining  the  . 
requirements  for  examination  in  the  business  subjects,  the 
high  school  and  academy  principals  saw  an  opportunity  of 
holding  the  students  who  had  been  leaving  school  before  the 
completion  of  their,  course  to  go  to  the  business  colleges, 
and  they  began  to  add  the  business  subjects  to  their  cur- 
riculums,  one  or  two  at  first,  such  as  advanced  bookkeeping 
or  shorthand  and  typewriting,  largely  as  experiment.  They 
were  admonished  from  the  beginning,  however,  that  if  these 
subjects  were  added  it  must  be  with  the  understanding  that 
the  work  in  them  was  to  be  just  as  thorough  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  school  work,  and  that  unless  sufficient  time 
could  be  given  to  do  the  work  well  it  would  be  better  to  use 
the  time  spent  on  these  subjects  in  some  other  way. 

The  results  of  the  first  few  examinations  were  not  very 
encouraging,  and  personally  I  was  much  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  the  high  schools  attempting  to  teach  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, believing  that  time  spent  in  a  superficial  study  of 
these  subjects  might  be  better  employed  in  laying  a  broader 
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foundation.  The  work  was  new  and  competent  teachers 
were  few  and  far  between.  As  the  work  has  developed  from 
year  to  year,  however,  and  I  have  noted  the  progress  made, 
I  have  gradually  become  converted  and  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  a  graduate  of  the  commercial  course  in  one  of 
our  high  schools  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  State 
Stenographer's  diploma,  will  compare  favorably,  when  put 
to  the  test  of  actual  work,  with  the  graduate  of  any  busi- 
ness school.  These  commercial  courses,  to  be  approved, 
must  consist  of  four  years  of  good  hard  work,  including  the 
usual  amount  of  mathematics  found  in  a  high  school  course, 
and  in  addition  a  special  examination  in  business  arithmetic 
and  advanced  bookkeeping;  at  least  one  foreign  language; 
history,  including  civics,  economics  and  history  of  com- 
merce; commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  business 
methods,  and  a  special  business  examination  in  Cnglish. 
Stenography  and  typewriting  come  in  the  last  year  of  the 
course,  or  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  year,  thus  insuring 
a  fair  degree  of  preliminary  preparation  and  some  maturity 
of  mind. 

The  examination  in  shorthand  consists  of  two  tests,  one 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  words  a  minute  and  one  at  the  rate  of 
100  words  a  minute.  The  fifty-word  test  consists  of  two  or 
three  short  letters,  to  test  the  student's  knowledge  of 
form,  and  a  longer  selected  extract  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  principles  and  of  outline  formation.  The  100-word  test 
is  the  test  for  speed  and  must  be  passed  at  ninety  per  cent, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  state  credential.  Formerly  there  was 
a  125-word  test  to  be  passed  at  seventy-five  per  cent.,  but 
it  was  concluded  that  a  student  able  to  pass  the  100-word 
test  with  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  errors,  including  spelling, 
punctuation  and  paragraphing,  imder  the  nervous  strain 
incident  to  examination,  would  be  able  in  actual  work  to 
take  dictation  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  if  necessary. 

The  examination  in  typewriting  consists  of  a  short  dicta- 
tion test  at  the  rate  of  fifty  words  a  minute  and  a  copying 
test  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  words  a  minute,  questions  con- 
cerning the  duplication  of  typewritten  matter  and  the  care 
of  correspondence,  and  a  memorandum  from  which  the 
candidate  is  to  write  the  necessary  letter  and  make  out  the 
papers  involved,  such  as  a  check  or  draft  or  bill. 

Many  of  the  papers  which  came  to  us  in  the  early  days 
showed  very  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  proper   form 
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for  a  letter  or  of  paragraphing'  or  punctuation,  and  the 
notes  submitted  were  very  carelessly  written,  sprawly  and 
illegible.  In  the  typewriting  examinations,  while  exhibiting 
a  fair  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  the  students  showed  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  duplicating  processes,  of  the  methods 
of  keeping  copies  of  correspondence  or  of  filing  it  away 
for 'future  reference,  and  very  little  knowledge  of  what 
a  check  or  draft  or  invoice  should  look  like.  There  has 
been  a  g^eat  improvement  in  these  respects,  however,  and 
I  have  with  me  a  few  samples  of  work  submitted  in  the  last 
examination  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  to  anyone 
interested. 

I  made  the  statement  that  few  business  schools  took  these 
examinations.  Some  of  the  New  York  schools  and  one  or 
two  in  other  parts  of  the  state  have  tried  them  once  or 
twice,  but  do  not  take  them  regularly,  though  the  examina- 
tion in  stenography  is  given  four  times  a  year,  in  September, 
January,  March  and  June,  and  that  in  tj-pewriting  in  Janu- 
ary, March  and  June.  One  business  school  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  however,  has  for  upwards  of  two  years 
now  required  the  state  credential  as  a  condition  of  gradua- 
tion. I  should  state  here  that  candidates  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  high  school  education  may  receive  a 
State  Stenographer's  Certificate  on  passing  the  examinations 
in  stenography,  typewriting  and  business  English,  but  the 
diploma  is  gfiven  only  to  those  who  have  completed  a  full 
four  years'  high  school  course. 

It  was  rather  discouraging  work  for  this  school  at  first, 
as  the  examinations  were  a  new  thing  and  few  of  the 
students  were  able  to  pass  them;  but  the  grade  of  work 
has  improved  with  each  succeeding  trial,  and  as  the  students 
have  gone  out  into  the  business  world  many  compliments 
have  come  to  the  school  on  their  work.  Indeed,  this  school 
was  requested  by  a  large  manufacturing  concern  to  furnish 
fifty  substitute  stenographers  for  work  during  the  summer 
vacations,  a  substantial  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  high 
standard  of  work  is  appreciated. 

So  you  see  that  while  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  demand  for  higher  standards  and  the  necessity 
for  broader  preparation  before  taking  up  the  study  of 
shorthand,  there  has  been  for  some  years  past  one  steady 
effort  at  least  toward  accomplishing  something  along  this 
line.     There  are  now  in  the  state  of  New  York  more  than 
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forty  high  schools  with  commercial  courses  coTcring  four 
years  of  g-ood  hard  work,  and  the  number  is  increasing  with 
every  year.  It  is  a  work  in  which  1  am  intensely  interested, 
and  I  trust  I  have  not  wearied  the  Association  with  my  pre- 
sentation of  it.  I  hope  that  every  member  to  whom  the 
movement  appeals  will  show  his  or  her  approbation  by 
urging  every  would-be  amanuensis  to  secure  a  state  Cre- 
dential as  an  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  will  endeavor  to 
make  these  credentials  and  what  they  stand  for  as  widelj' 
known  as  possible,  even  though  this  should  add  to  my 
already  heavy  burdens.    I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  Pbesident:  I  think  that  the  paper  just  read  could 
be  read  with  profit  before  every  shorthand  school  in  this 
or  any  other  state,  for  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  duties 
of  a  stenographer.  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  other  contributions  of  this  afternoon. 

Mb.  Head:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  paper  is  a  very  valu- 
able paper.  It  is  along  the  lines  discussed  in  this  Association 
for  a  good  many  years  as  well  as  in  other  associations.  It 
is  along  the  lines  tending  toward  licensing  stenographers. 
We  know  the  agitation  which  took  place  in  New  York  city 
in  regard  to  licensing  stenographers  and  passing  a  bill  by 
the  legislature,  and  the  obstacles  we  encountered.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  having  failed  at  that  time  to  pass  a  law  such 
as  was  desired,  it  should  stimulate  us  to  renewed  efforts 
and  we  should  find  out  the  reason  for  its  failure  before 
and  profit  by  that  failure.  This  system  of  licensing  by  the 
"Htate  board,  even  of  amanuenses,  is  one  step  toward  the 
licensing  of  professional  reporters.  If  the  system  of 
licensing  amanuenses  should  be  adopted  throughout  the 
state  of  New  York  it  would  be  a  comparative  step  toward 
raising  the  standard  still  higher  and  granting  a  state  license 
to  professional  reporters.  This  has  been  done  in  Canada 
by  the  Chartered  Association,  and  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say  something 
which  I  desire  to  say.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  we 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
get  a  license  law  passed  by  the  legislature  at  present,  so 
we  determined  a  year  ago  that  we  would  ourselves  issue 
diplomas  to  members  of  our  association  who  could  pass  an 
examination,  and  we  fixed  the  standard  as  necessary  to  pass 
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a  high  school  examiDation  and  a  speed  of  150  words  a 
minute;  in  addition  to  that  the  examining  committee  had 
discretion  to  inquire  into  the  general  character  and  standing 
of  the  applicant,  his  ability  to  do  actual  work.  We 
determined  to  issue  diplomas  to  such  persons  as  passed 
the  examination  or  to  such  members  of  the  association  as 
were  well  known  in  the  profession  and  in  regard  to  whom 
the  tests  had  been  waived.  Accordingly  we  prepared  some 
certificates,  and  I  thought  it  might  possibly  interest  some 
of  the  members  of  this  association  to  present  a  sample 
of  the  certificate.  Our  treasury  was  not  in  condition  to 
get  up  an  engraved  design,  so  we  had  them  neatly  printed. 
We  concluded  to  issue  diplomas  not  only  to  active  members 
but  to  honorary  members. 

THIS  IS  TO  CEBTIFT 
That  of  Pa., 

has  been  admitted  to  active  membership  in  the 

PEBTNSTLTANIA  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS*  ASSOCIATION, 

having  upon  examination  been  found  Aufflciently  skilled  In  the  art 
and  qualified  by  Education  and  Experience  to  engaKe  in  the  practice 
of  Professional  Terbatim  Shorthand  Reporting. 

Dated  this  day  of  190 


Ci^s,] 


Atte»:ts 

Secretary. 


President, 
Vice-President. 


THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY 
That  of 

has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 

PENNSTI.TANIA  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

In  recog:nition  of  his  well-known  reputation  and  high  standing  In  the 
Profession  of  Terbatim  Shorthand  Reporting. 

Dated  this  day  of  190 

President. 

yice-President. 
Attest : 

Seorotary. 

Our  id-ea  was  that  if  our  members  entitled  to  these  cer- 
tificates had  them  framed  and  hung  in  their  offices  it  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  members  and  clients  too.     Attorneys 
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entering  the  office  would  note  that  that  member  had  some 
standing  among  the  reporters  in  the  state,  the  same  as  a 
member  going  into  a  drug  store  and  seeing  a  certificatp 
from  the  board  of  pharmacy  which  certifies  one's  compe- 
tency to  put  up  prescriptions. 

Miss  Vanderzee:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  state  educa- 
tional department  is  already  doing  what  the  gentleman 
suggested,  so  far  as  the  licensing  of  amanuenses  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  There  are  tw^o  bad  points  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  me  as  the  result  of  this  discussion,  one  is  that  the 
board  of  reg^ents  conducting  this  examination  holds  out 
an  inducement  to  high  school  teachers  to  incorporate  the 
study  of  shorthand  in  their  curriculum,  and  it  brings  ta 
the  study  of  shorthand  a  large  body  of  competitors  which 
we  otherwise  would  not  have.  I  don't  think  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  encourage  anybody  in  the  study  of  shorthand. 
Another  thing,  it  seems  to  emphasize  too  much  the  school- 
master's idea  of  what  is  important.  They  put  stress  on 
general  intelligence,  general  knowledge,  and  on  the  fact 
of  a  young  person  having  gone  through  four  year's  study 
in  a  high  school.  We  all  know  as  practical  people  that 
people  come  in  contact  with  us  who  have  next  to  no  edu- 
cation at  all  who  are  better  adapted  to  shorthand;  others 
are  educated  to  the  highest  degree  who  would  never  make 
a  stenographer.  I  have  in  my  own  oftice  two  people  —  one 
is  a  young  boy  who  has  not  even  a  good  common  school 
education.  He  came  as  an  oftice  boy,  and  within  four  months 
he  has  educated  himself  to  run  a  typewriter  very  well.  I 
also  have  in  my  oflRce  a  high  school  graduate,  with  a 
diploma,  who  will  never  make  a  typewriter  or  stenographer. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  a 
higher  education  or  having  better  qualifications  in  certain 
lines  should  count  so  much  in  this  examination  as  the 
ability  of  the  person  to  do  the  particular  thing  they  have 
got  to  do.  They  ought  to  be  good  typewriters  or  good 
stenographers.  We  don't  care  so  much  about  their  general 
intelligence  so  long  as  they  know  how  to  apply  it.  Take 
a  stenographer  who  writes  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  and 
gets  90  per  cent.  —  because  he  has  a  good  education  the 
other  qualifications  will  count  up  and  he  is  given  a  good 
rating.     On  the  other  hand  a  person  could  write  a  hundred 
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words  a  minute,  and  write  them  correctly,  and  would  make 
a  creditable  examination  so  far  as  shorthand  goes,  but 
might  fail  on  the  other  qualifications. 

The  President:  The  young  man  you  refer  to  who  has 
the  meagre  education  and  the  ability  to  write  shorthand 
well  and  operate  the  typewriter  well  —  do  you  think  that 
his  chances  in  the  future  would  be  as  good  as  the  man 
^th  a  good  education  who  can  perhaps  write  shorthand  as 
excellently  as  the  other  man? 

Mb.  Obmsbt:  I  think  he  would  undoubtedly  qualify  himself 
as  he  went  along.  One  of  the  best  stenographers  in  the 
business  to-day  is  a  man  who  started  out  as  a  tugboat  fire- 
man, who  educated  himself  in  his  odd  hours  and  took  up 
the  writing  of  shorthand,  and  finally  became  an  ofiicial 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Head:  Do  you  not  believe  that  that  young  boy  would 
be  better  qualified  to  go  on  with  shorthand  if  he  had  added 
to  his  natural  aptitude  a  good,  liberal  education? 

Mr.  Ormsby:  I  believe  starting  in  now  and  up  to  the  time 
he  gets  into  a  position  to  write  as  an  ofiicial  stenographer 
he  will  be  as  well  qualified  as  anybody,  for  he  has  the 
brains. 

Mr.  Gray:  Given  two  men  who  write  shorthand,  one  with 
an  education  and  one  without  an  education,  which  would 
you  choose? 

Mr.  Ormsby:  If  both  knew  the  same  amount  of  shorthand, 
the  one  that  was  better  educated  I  would  give  the  prefer- 
ence. I  don*t  think  the  examination  ought  to  lay  so  much 
stress  on  mere  book  study,  it  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
practical  end,  just  as  the  state  examination  is  directed 
entirely  to  the  practical  end  of  the  profession.  They  do 
not  examine  the  candidate  for  an  ofiicial  position  in  arith- 
metic and  gi-ammar;  they  do  not  put  to  him  questions  in 
literature  and  touching  his  knowledge  of  authors  as  they 
did  in  Boston.  The  question  is  **  How  many  words  a  minute 
can  you  write  correctly  on  different  kinds  of  matter?  " 

The  President:  I  don't  think  that  the  number  of  words 
he  can  write  is  really  the  test  of  a  man's  ability.  It  strikes 
me  that  a  man's  capability  is  found  in  this  way:  his  ability 
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to  report  well.  There  are  people  who  can  write  two  hun- 
dred words  a  minute,  and  there  are  others  who  can  write 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute,  and  the  man 
who  can  onl3'  write  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  can  make 
a  better  report  if  he  is  of  an  intelligent  make-up  than  the 
man  who  can  write  two  hundred  words. 

Mb.  Obmsby:  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  If  a  man  "wrote 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words  and  the  speed  was  two  hundred, 
and  another  man  who  was  not  so  highly  educated,  but  "who 
had  the  qualification^  to  write  two  hundred  words  a  minute, 
I  think  that  man  will  make  a  better  report,  because  the 
other  man  will  be  fifty  words  out  of  the  way  and  with  all 
his  intelligence  he  cannot  supply  the  fifty  words. 

Mb.  Head:  There  is  one  criticism  that  Mr.  Ormsby  made 
that  is  well  taken,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  ten  per  cent, 
of  errors.  Could  a  person  passing  a  shorthand  examination 
at  ninety  per  cent,  or  ninety-five  per  cent,  be  a  good  short- 
hand writer?  It  requires  accuracy,  and  if  he  misses  one 
word  in  a  hundred  then  he  is  absolutely  incompetent  to 
report,  and  it  seems  that  any  examination  on  the  subject 
of  shorthand  writing,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  accurate 
transcript  is  concerned,  should  require  absolute  accuracy  in 
every  essential  matter.  A  little  variation  in  punctuation 
or  spelling  should  not  disqualify,  but  if  he  fails  to  get  five 
per  cent.,  or  two  or  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  words,  then 
that  person  is  incompetent;  if  he  misses  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  he  is  incompetent.  How  many  official  reporters 
could  hold  their  positions  if  they  made  sixty  material  mis- 
takes in  an  hour? 

The  Pbesident:  The  thing  that  struck  me  most  forcibly 
was  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  man  before  he  started 
in.  A  man  in  my  judgment  could  not  be  well  prepared  for 
his  life  work  before  taking  up  the  study  of  shorthand  if 
he  was  going  to  make  it  his  profession.  Everyone  entering 
the  court  room  knows  that  the  hour  does  not  pass  before 
some  new  subject  comes  up,  and  the  wider  his  knowledge 
the  better  his  writing  is,  and  in  addition  of  course  to  writ- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  words  a  minute,  the  better  he  is 
equipped  for  getting  it.  That  was  the  point  I  had  reference 
to.  In  other  words,  a  man  must  be  able  to  do  something 
besides  making  marks. 
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Mb.  Martin:  Perhaps  we  misunderstand  Miss  Vanderzee 
as  to  what  that  ten  per  cent,  means. 

MiBS  Vanbebzbe:  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  error  that 
is  made.  Some  errors  do  not  amount  to  very  much,  but 
there  are  others  that  are  serious;  one  credit  would  be 
deducted  for  each  serious  error. 

Mb.  Mabtc?:  So  that  to  obtain  ninety  per  cent,  you  perhaps 
have  found  more  than  ten  technical  errors,  or  if  he  made 
one  serious  error  would  take  ten  for  that  alone. 

Miss  Vandebzee:  No,  in  computing  errors  we  take  into 
account  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitalization  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  a  good  transcript. 

The  President:  Mr.  Kose  will  read  a  paper  entitled  "A 
Few  Remarks." 

A  FEW  BEMAEKS. 

BY  THEODORE  CUTLER  ROSE,  OF  ELMIRA. 

WE  are  told  by  those  who  claim  to  have  investigated 
the  matter,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  have  con- 
fidence, that  in  nature  there  is  no  rest;  that  everything  in 
this  world  must  either  go  forward  or  go  backward;  that 
nothing  can  stand  still;  that  there  must  be  continual 
growth  or  gradual  decay.  And  we  are  told  that  even  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  subject  to  this  rule.  Conceding  this 
to  be  true,  I  believe  the  tendency  of  the  times  at  present  is 
progressive.  We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  evidences 
of  growth  in  almost  every  direction.  Our  doctors,  while 
rapidly  multiplying,  are  keeping  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  are  continually  discovering  new  remedies,  new 
methods,  and  new  diseases.  Our  dentists  surprise  us  every 
now  and  then  with  new  and  more  effective  instruments  of 
torture.  Our  surgeons  explore  our  anatomy  with  increasing 
skill,  removing  such  parts  as  may  be  objectionable,  together 
with  whatever  money  we  may  have  accumulated  during 
life.  Our  high  financiers  are  continually  devising  new 
schemes  to  induce  us  to  "  come  in  on  the  ground  floor  "  and 
share  their  wealth  with  them.  And  our  ordinary  burglars 
and  highwaymen  grow  bolder  and  bolder  and  more  expert 
in  their  line.  Our  lawyers,  though  just  at  present  pulling 
hard  against  the  stream,  are  up  to  date  in  their  methods, 
and  are  just  as  ready  and  willing  as  Lord  Brougham  once 
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remarked*  to  rescue  our  estates  from  our  enemies,  and 
deprive  us  both  of  the  proceeds,  as  they  ever  were.  And 
oar  clerg^jmen  are  continually  making  the  way  to  heaven 
smoother  and  smoother,  and  easier  to  traveL 

And  what  of  the  stenographic  profession?  If  we  apply 
this  rule,  so  general  in  its  scope,  where  do  we  find  ourselves? 
Are  we  keeping  up  with  the  procession,  or  are  we  lagging 
behind?  Are  we  advancing  or  are  we  retrognrading?  Have 
we  discovered  or  compelled  any  new  demands  for  our  ser- 
vices? Have  we  invented  any  new  schemes  beneficial  to  our 
profession?  Are  we  going  to  leave  the  world  any  better 
stenographically  than. we  found  it?  Have  we  made  the  path- 
way for  our  successors  any  easier? 

So  far  as  the  growth  and  development  of  the  reporting 
profession  is  concerned,  1  think  we  may  say  that  we  have 
had  much  to  do  with  it.  During  the  twenty-eight  years  of 
our  existence  as  an  association  we  have  seen  that  profession 
grow  from  very  small  beginnings  to  very  respectable  pro- 
portions, and  extending  into  all  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  Union;  and  I  think  we  have  left  an  impress  upon  it  that 
will  scarcely  ever  be  equalled.  "When  we  came  together  in 
Syracuse  twent3--nine  years  ago  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  thought 
that  from  our  association  benefits  might  be  derived  by 
others  outside  of  our  state.  But  our  success  has  been  a 
stimulation  to  others  in  other  states,  and  they  have  fol- 
lowed our  example,  and  have  received  the  benefits  that 
organization  affords.  Our  own  state  was  the  first  to  enact 
laws  authorizing  the  employment  of  stenographic  reporters 
in  courts,  and  to-day  I  believe  there  is  not  a  state  or  terri- 
tory that  has  not  followec^  our  example,  to  some  extent,  in 
authorizing  the  employment  of  such  reporters. 

We  have  also  seen  shorthand  writing  come  into  almost 
universal  use  in  all  departments  of  industry;  and  it  is  as 
difficult,  at  the  present  time,  to  find  a  person  who  docs 
not  know  something  about  it,  as  it  was  twenty-eight  years 
ago  to  find  a  person  who  did.  This  is  especially  true  as 
regards  young  women.  A  wide  field  was  opened  to  them, 
into  which  they  have  marched  and  occupied,  perhaps  to  tho 
serious  detriment  of  our  young  men.  They  have  come  from 
the  hills  and  the  valleys,  from  the  mountains  and  the 
prairie.  No  class  of  society  has  escaped  the  drain  upon  it. 
They  have  come  from  the  colleges  and  the  schools;  from  the 
factory  and  the  workshop;  from  the  parlor  and  the  kitchen. 
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and  normal  conditions  have  been  greatly  disturbed.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  we  were  informed  by  the  public 
press  that  the  "  domestic  "  market  in  New  York  was  100,000 
short;  and  the  same  scarcity  prevails  in  many  other  depart- 
ments. But  I  see  that  the  young  men  are  now  to  have  a 
chance,  as  some  railroad  companies  are  employing  men  only 
in  their  offices.  The  young  women  will  have  to  look  out  for 
their  rights.  Fashions  are  changing.  The  following  clipping 
from  a  Chicago  paper  will  explain  itself,  and  possibly  may 
have  an  important  bearing: 

"  Business  men  who  employ  typewriters  nowadays  gen- 
erally look  with  favor  upon  the  girl  with  dark  tresses 
whereas  the  blonde  was  much  in  demand  for  stenographic 
work  a  few  years  ago.  An  interesting  psychological  reason 
is  hidden  in  the  query  *  why?  *  Whatever  the  cause  may  be. 
Chicago  business  men  are  growing  away  from  the  blonde 
and  the  brunette  is  taking  her  place. 

"  Statistics  at  the  most  important  employment  agencies 
in  Chicago  that  devote  their  entire  attention  to  securing 
work  for  stenographers,  show  that  the  blonde  is  no  longer 
in  favor  with  the  Chicago  business  man.  The  tendency  is 
most  pronounced. 

"  New  York  was  the  first  to  discover  this  tendency.  It 
made  its  appearance  first  in  Gotham,  in  fact,  and  then  came 
farther  West.  It  has  been  gaining  strength  every  month, 
and  the  tables  now  are  completely  turned.  A  year  ago  the 
call  was  still  for  blondes.  To-day  it  is  just  as  strong  for 
bmnettes. 

"  I  certainly  have  observed  the  tendency  against  the 
blonde,"  declared  Mrs.  Daniels,  head  of  the  employment 
bureau  of  the  Smith-Premier  Typewriting  Company.  **  Bru- 
nettes hold  by  far  the  most  positions  of  the  last  months. 

"  We  have  a  number  of  both  blondes  and  brunettes,"  said 
Manager  J.  F.  Fair  of  the  employment  bureau  of  Wyckoff, 
Seamans  A  Benedict,  manufacturers  of  the  Remington  type- 
writers. "  I  certainly  will  keep  track  in  the  future.  It  is 
an  interesting  question,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  go 
into  the  causes  for  it." 

I  trust  this  subject  will  receive  the  serious  consideration 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  for  these  inquiries  have  not  been 
without  foundation;  for  we  are  informed  that  "  In  New 
York  the  call  for  fifty  stenographer  girls  to  assist  George 
W.  Morgan,  state  superintendent  of  elections,  none  of  whom 
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is  to  be  a  blonde,  set  the  typewriter  world  agog.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's reason  for  not  choosing  the  blondes  was  that  the 
comic  papers  have  held  business  men  who  employ  them  up 
to  ridicule." 

To  illustrate  this  point  still  further,  witness  the  following 
from  the  western  press: 

"  Wanted  —  A  red-haired  stenographer;  one  who  does  not 
wear  loni?  skirts  nor  use  perfume." 

This  advertisement  by  a  prominent  firm  is  appearing  in 
Sioux  Cit3'  papers.  It  is  explained  by  one  of  the  firm  as 
follows: 

**  We  want  to  test  the  experience  of  some  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  East  who  say  that  red-haired  girls 
give  the  best  satisfaction  in  ofiice  work.  As  to  not  using 
perfume,  we  think  this  as  reasonable  as  to  advertise  for 
a  man  who  does  not  use  tobacco  or  whiskey,  which  we  do 
when  we  want  one. 

"A  woman  who  has  to  use  one  hand  constantly  to  carry 
her  skirts  around  the  office  has  only  one  hand  left  for  her 
employer's  business,  and  she  is  not  of  much  use.  It  is  all 
right  to  wear  swishing  skirts  after  business  hours  and  use 
all  the  perfume  she  wants  for  social  affairs,  but  it  is  not 
business  to  tolerate  these  in  business  hours.  It  is  useless 
for  a  girl  to  try  to  transact  business  when  her  thoughts  are 
on  herself  instead  of  her  employer's  interests.  Long  skirts 
and  perfume  do  not  mix  with  business  in  this  firm.*' 

Surely  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  condition  of 
things. 

The  problem  which  confronted  us  thirty  years  ago  of  how 
to  get  our  copy  out  with  greater  expedition  and  greater 
ease  has  been  well  solved,  and  with  the  typewriter  and  the 
graphophone  we  are  now  enabled  to  do  in  one  hour  what 
it  then  required  four  hours  to  do.  Some  of  us  remember 
the  pen-writing  days,  when  we  dictated  to  a  whole  circle 
of  young  women,  and  thought  we  were  doing  quite  nicely. 
The  pages  of  our  annual  proceedings  show  that  as  late  as 
1879  or  1880  we  were  discussing  the  merits  of  various  kinds 
of  inks;  for  we  had  discovered  that  with  a  letter-press  we 
could  take  one  or  two  copies  of  an  original,  if  we  used  the 
proper  ink.  We  then  thought  we  had  reached  the  highest 
round  in  the  ladder  toward  perfection  in  copying  facility. 
I    remember    on   one    occasion   of   going   into   the   wilds   of 
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Pennsylyania,  where  our  friend  Head  now  rales  and  reigns 
supreme,  to  make  a  daily  copy  of  an  important  case»  and 
taking  with  me  a  letter-press  that  required  two  men  to 
handle.  Following  that  we  had  the  needle  pen  and  the  gum 
pan.  Then  came  the  old  single-case  block-letter  typewriter 
with  all  its  imperfections.  At  a  later  meeting  I  find  we 
were  discussing  the  question  of  whether  there  was  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  such  could  have  been  the  case,  but  there  were 
those  who  fought  long  and  hard  against  its  use.  I  believe 
our  friend  Little  never  was  convinced  of  its  value  until  he 
looked  at  it  from  a  commercial  standpoint;  and  I  understand 
that  in  the  third  district  they  still  use  the  letter-press! 
E>ven  -with  the  typewriter  in  the  early  days  of  its  use  we 
usually  dictated  to  two  operators  at  the  same  time  ia 
order  to  get  the  fullest  benefit;  and  some  of  you  will  recall 
the  fact  that  our  old  friend  Dan  Brown  came  down  from 
Chicago  to  tell  us  at  one  of  our  annual  meetings  that  the 
stenographers  of  his  town  usually  dictated  to  four.  Aiid 
Daniel  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  a  truthful  man.  To-day 
the  nimble  fingers  of  our  expert  young  women  will  accom- 
plish upon  one  machine  as  much  as  the  four  then  did.  Then 
the  graphophone  furnished  us  additional  facilities,  and  in 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  we  now  get  out  our  copy 
it  seems  as  if  there  was  left  nothing  else  to  be  desired.  Wo 
have  made  wonderful  progress,  but  I  presume  our  successorili 
of  fifty  years  hence  will  look  back  upon  our  present  methods 
as  very  crude. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reporting  business  had 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  success,  and  must  from  now 
on  gradually  decline.  Aside  from  official  positions  in  our 
courts,  and  in  legislative  assemblies,  there  is  but  little  worth 
looking  after.  This  condition  arises  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  First,  the  volume  of  law  business  has  decreased 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  in  our  country  districts  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  whatever  hurts  the  lawyer  hurts  the  stenog- 
rapher. Generally  people  have  become  less  litigious,  and 
there  has  grown  up  a  great  aversion  to  law  suits,  and  a 
prejudice  against  lawyers  generally.  Then  people  generally 
read  more  and  keep  better  posted  and  are  better  able  to 
avoid  litigation.  Then,  again,  the  combinations  of  capital, 
and  even  the  combinations  of  labor,  have  lessened  the  nam- 
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ber  of  lawyers  as  >vell  as  the  liability  to  litigration,  and  a 
few  do  the  work  that  once  required  many  to  perform. 
These  great  companies  hire  their  attorneys  by  the  year  and 
they  are  required  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  try  cases, 
and  the  local  attorney  is  thereby  made  to  suffer.  Compa- 
nies now  insure  themseves  against  damages,  and  the  insur- 
ance attorney  goes  about  defending  negligence  actions, 
where  in  former  j*ears  the  local  attorney  was  employed. 
One  lirm  now  does  the  business  of  a  dozen  firms  under  the 
old  way.  All  these  things  hurt  the  lawyers  generally,  and 
consequently  the  stenographer  is  hurt  also.  Then  there  hu8 
come  to  be  serious  objection  to  referring  cases  because  of 
the  delay  and  expense  attending  sucli  disposition  of  them. 
And  because  of  this  marked  decrease  in  litigation  our  legal 
friends  have  been  from  necessity  obliged  to  keep  everything 
there  is  left  for  themselves,  and  they  have,  therefore,  got 
into  the  habit  of  having  their  office  stenographer  do  the  work, 
however  incompetent  such  stenogfrapher  may  be,  and  secure 
to  themselves  whatever  profit  there  may  be  in  it.  I  believe 
the  legal  profession  is  suffering  to-day  much  more  than 
the  stenographic  profession. 

In  the  newspaper  office  the  employment  of  the  steRO- 
graphic  reporter  has  generally  been  discontinued.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  newspaper  man  the  exact  words  of  the  public 
speaker  or  the  exact  words  of  an  interview  are  not  desired 
by  the  reading  public.  The  newspaper  man  wants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  n 
little  lively,  yellow-tinged  imagination  into  the  report.  Ho 
thinks  he  must  season  it  a  little  so  that  it  will  be  more 
palatable  to  the  weary,  surfeited  reader.  And  if  by  chance 
there  possibly  may  be  different  meanings  drawn  from  the 
language  used  he  claims  the  sole  right  to  draw  whichever 
one  he  chooses.  The  reader  in  these  busy  days  has  no 
right  to  draw  conclusions.  That  is  the  province  of  the 
newspaper  man.  His  business  is  to  put  spice  in  the  news 
of  the  daj',  and  no  matter  how  plain  we  prefer  our  daily 
news  served,  or  how  much  we  may  desire  the  exact  words 
of  a  speech,  we  must  take  it  as  he  chooses  to  serve  it  with 
all  its  startling,  auction-bill  head  lines.  And  so  a  plain 
un varnished  report,  such  as  might  be  obtained  by  a  steno- 
graphic reporter,  is  of  no  use  in  a  newspaper  office.  In  that 
field  we  must  make  way  for  the  man  with  the  Gulliver- 
Munchausen  style  and  ability. 
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To-day  our  lawyers  are  almost  without  exception  colleg-c 
men,  and  yet  their  use  of  the  English  language  is  far  less 
accurate  and  their  diction  far  less  elegant  than  the  old-time 
lawyer  whose  alma  mater  was  the  old  district  school;  and 
the  court  reporter  must  of  necessity  be  better  equipped, 
and  must  have  greater  skill  than  ever  before.  The  rapidity 
with  which  words  are  uttered  has  greatly  increased,  and  less 
thought  is  given  to  accuracy  and  style,  and  it  has  come 
to  be  the  expectation  of  the  speaker  that  the  stenographer 
will  do  for  him  what  he  has  failed  to  do  for  himself,  and  that 
his  ideas  will  be  placed  upon  paper  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness- and  elegance  of  expression.  Some  years  ago  this 
fact  was  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  I  went 
into  the  reforming  business.  To  reform!  to  mould!  to 
remodel!  an  occupation  said  to  be  eminently  suitable  for 
saints,  philosophers  and  heroes.  We  all  like  to  be  reformers 
you  know.  Very  few  of  us  have  escaped.  We  all  have  ha<i 
some  ideas  along  that  line  at  sometime  in  our  lives.  1 
thought  my  mission  was  to  reform  the  lawyers;  and  I  laid 
before  them  some  truths  nicely  printed  upon  an  extra  leaf 
of  our  annual  term  calendar;  truths  valuable  to  them  in 
many  ways;  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  economy, 
and  saving  to  their  clients.  But  it  was  not  a  brilliant 
success.  In  fact  it  might  be  called  a  dismal  failure.  1 
devoted  some  time  to  the  matter  in  gleaning  the  golden 
grains  of  truth  from  the  chaff,  as  one  of  our  old-time  judges 
used  to  express  it,  but  the  lawyers  mistook  the  whole  thing 
for  chaff,  and  there  it  ended.  I  have  learned  that  the 
hardest  fellow  to  reform  is  the  fellow  that  does  not  want 
to  be  reformed.  I  found  our  lawyers  had  serious  objections 
to  being  made  over.  Therefore  I  gave  up  the  undertaking, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions  they  have  been  growing  worse 
and  worse  ever  since.  And  so,  as  I  have  said,  the  court 
reporter  must  continue  to  grow  better  and  better,  until 

"There  uoay  eome  a  day 

Which  crowns  desire  with  gifte,  and  art  with  truth. 

And  love  with  bliss,  and  life  with  wiser  youth." 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  phonograph  was  heralded 
as  an  invention  that  was  to  supersede  the  use  of  stenogra- 
phy. W^e  all  remember  how  we  trembled  when  that 
announcement  was  made,  and  made  preparation  to  enter 
some  other  occupation.  But  brother  Osgoodby  came  to  our 
relief,  and  in  a  paper  read  at  one  of  our  early  meetings, 
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fully  established  its  impracticability  in  courts.  Soon  after- 
wards the  graphophone  appeared,  and  new  threats  of  our 
total  destruction  as  a  profession  were  made.  We  have  also 
witnessed  the  invention  and  development  of  the  telephone, 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  inventions  by  which  sounds 
may  be  transmitted  and  preserved.  But  they  have  all  fallen 
just  a  little  short  of  the  great  object  which,  if  attained, 
will  annihilate  us.  They  have  been  unable  thus  far  to 
perfect  these  instruments  so  that  they  will  discriminate 
between  the  sounds  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve  and  the 
sounds  which  it  is  desired  to  reject,  and  to  secure  the  former 
in  a  form  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the 
ear.  Words  are  the  things  in  which  we  are  professionally 
interested;  their  sounds  are  everywhere,  flying  through 
the  air.  We  fasten  these  sounds  upon  the  cylinders  of  the 
g^aphophone,  and  we  send  them  flying  through  the  air  to 
our  friends  hundreds  of  miles  away,  but  we  cannot  preserve 
them  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  desired  they  should  be 
preserved.  When  the  machine  is  invented  that  can  discrim- 
inate between  various  sounds  and  can  receive  the  desired 
sounds  and  transfer  them  into  visible  words,  then 
phonography  will  become  one  of  the  lost  arts,  and  until 
then  the  words  of  the  eloquent,  the  debates  in  our  legis- 
latures, the  story  from  the  witness  box,  the  argument  of 
counsel,  the  verbal  expounding  of  the  law  from  the  bench^ 
must  be  preserved,  if  preserved  at  all,  in  the  old  toilsome 
way. 

And  should  we  be  content  with  our  present  systems  of 
shorthand?  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  old  way?  While  we 
have  been  making  this  wonderful  progress  in  the  manner 
in  which  our  shorthand  notes  are  transcribed  into  longhand » 
are  we  not  a  long  way  behind  in  the  means  by  which  our 
reports  are  taken?  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Isaac 
Pitman  claimed  to  have  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  phonographic  art,  and  to-day  I  believe  his 
followers  write  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  that  he  did. 
Andrew  J.  Graham  made  the  claim  that  he  had  improved 
upon  Pitman,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve 
upon  his  own  system.  Benn  Pitman  made  the  attempt,  and 
brother  Howard,  I  believe^  claims  that  a  certificate  to  teach 
that  system  is  the  next  thing  to  a  passport  to  glory.  Mun- 
son  claimed  to  improve  upon  all  of  them,  and  Osgoodby 
after  many  years  of  practice  and  experience  gave  his  system 
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to  the  world  as  the  ilnal  triumph.  He  calls  it  the  *'  Roches- 
ter system,'*  but  whether  it  is  because  of  his  extreme 
modesty,  or  whether  he  wants  to  shift  the  responsibility 
upon  his  colleagues  of  the  seventh  district  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  in  my  mind.  Then  came  our  friend  Bishop  with 
perhaps  the  really  new  thing  in  the  phonographic  line  since 
Isaac's  time.  But  he  ran  up  against  a  cold,  heartless 
profession  —  a  profession  wedded  to  and  grounded  in  old 
habits  and  old  ways,  and  he  met  with  indifferent  success. 
I  have  always  though  that  his  efforts  -svere  never  properly 
appreciated  and  encouraged.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  others  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  my  practice  who 
have  collected  together  pretty  much  everything  that  has 
been  tried  and  rejected  by  other  authors  into  so-called 
systems  and  have  sought  to  beguile  us  from  "  The  ways  of 
our  fathers,"  but  they  have  all  met  with  a  sorry  reception. 
But  should  we  not  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  are  far  behind 
the  times?  We  have  been  outstripped  on  all  sides  and  put 
to  shame.  The  phonograph,  the  graphophone,  the  type- 
writer, the  telephone  and  the  automobile  are  calling  to 
us  to  join  them  in  the  onward  march.  The  demands  of 
the  present  day  are  that  we  have  an  easier,  a  better,  and 
a  less  nerve-exhausting  way  in  which  to  do  our  reporting. 
We  need  a  system  as  much  briefer  than  the  present  systems 
as  the  present  systems  are  briefer  than  longhand.  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  done  by  any  machinery,  electrical  or 
otherwise,  but  it  must  be  done  with  the  discriminating 
brain,  working  in  partnership  with  the  dexterous  trained 
hand.  Some  stenographer,  or  some  body  of  stenographers, 
must  accomplish  it.     Who  will  come  to  our  aid? 

I  see  by  the  phonographic  press  that  the  country  is  again 
threatened  with  a  speed  contest  to  determine  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Graham  over  the  so-called  Gregg  system  of  short- 
hand. As  an  advertising  scheme,  and  it  is  nothing  else,  of 
course  it  is  all  right,  for  "  everything  goes  "  in  advertising. 
I  would  not  mention  it  at  this  time  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  proposed  to  bar  out  all  us  old  fellows  from  the  contest. 
It  is  proposed  to  admit  no  one  who  has  had  more  than  eight 
years'  practice.  This  would  exclude  brothers  Osgood  by, 
Rodgers  and  myself.  It  brings  a  feeling  of  sadness  to  our 
hearts,  for  if  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  we  would 
particularly  enjoy  it  would  be  to  engage  in  a  speed  contest. 
We  get   so  few  of  them  in  our  daily  work  that  it  is  not 
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right  or  just  to  deprive  us  of  this  pleasure.  Why  should 
we  be  made  the  victims  of  this  unwarranted  discrimination? 
I  bring  the  matter  to  yonr  attention  in  order  that  you 
may  adopt  such  resolutions  as  shall  properly  express  your 
indignation  at  and  your  condemnation  of  this  proposed 
action. 

I  think  I  have  now  introduced  enough  topics  to  occupy 
your  attention,  if  properly  treated,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  fail  in  finding 
a  text  upon  which  to  base  a  few  remarks,  and  I  trust  there 
will  be  a  general  firing  along  the  whole  line. 

Mr.  McLouohlin:  Inasmuch  as  I  have  a  paper  to  read 
later  on  the  same  general  lines,  I  would  not  dare  to  make 
any  criticsm  on  Mr.  Rosens  paper.  It  is  a  very  able  essay. 
It  shows  the  progress  of  the  times  since  he  entered  this 
field  of  work. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  There  is  one  point  that  suggested  itself  to 
me,  and  that  is  in  respect  to  the  graphophone.  Mr.  Rose 
thought  that  the  phonograph  is  at  present  able  to  take 
the  place  of  the  shorthand  writer.  I  agree  with  him.  But 
your  idea  was,  Mr.  Rose,  to  take  the  graphophone  and  put 
it  on  a  table  and  start  it  and  it  would  record  all  the  sounds 
in  the  court  room.  That  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them;  but  there  is  another 
way  in  which  the  graphophone  can  be  used,  although  it 
cannot  be  used  in  that  way  now.  1  am  not  so  clear  but  they 
can  make  a  graphophone  that  can  be  used  in  court.  I  was 
,  in  Mr.  Charles  P.  Young's  office  some  two  or  three  years 
ago  and  he  made  the  statement  that  he  had  made  some 
lests  to  determine  whether  the  graphophone  could  be  used 
or  not  in  court  and  he  found  it  possible  for  a  person  sitting 
at  a  desk  v^ith  the  graphophone  in  front  of  him,  to  follow 
what  was  going  on  in  the  room  and  dictate  into  the  grapho- 
phone everything  that  occurred.  Mr.  Elliot  C.  Harry  claimed 
it  could  be  done.  We  tested  it.  Mr.  Harry  sat  at  the 
graphophone  and  Mr.  Young  read  the  examination,  and  Mr. 
Harry  actually  did  dictate  into  the  graphophone  every  word 
read  of  a  rapid  examination. 

I  amused  myself  while  Mr.  Rose  was  reading  by  following 
him  to  see  how  easy  it  would  be  to  repeat  exactly  what  was 
said,  and  a  very  little  training  will  enable  a  person  to  do 
it.      If   they    would    improve    the    graphophone    so    that    a 
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person  could  talk  into  it  in  a  very  profound  -whisper  so  as 
not  to  disturb  anybody  a  foot  or  so  away,  you  woiild  have 
to  have  two  or  three  machines  ready  and  a  boy  ready  to 
replenish   the   mandrel. 

Mb.  MABTm:  The  fsict  is  some  person  would  have  to  be 
employed  to  do  the  work.  But,  in  all  seriousness,  the 
expense  of  the  records  is  a  very  serious  question.  The 
expense  of  cylinders  would  be  twenty  dollars  a  day. 

The  President:  The  next  order  of  business  is  nominations 
for  membership. 

Mb.  Bose:  I  present  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  honorary  membership  in  this 
association. 

Mb.  Mabtin:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  Gray  was  duly  elected. 

Mb.  Gbay:  Mr.  President  and  Members. —  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  gratification  on  being  elected  as  an 
honorary  member  of  this  association.  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor.  This  is  the  first  shorthand  convention  I  have  ever 
attended,  and  to  be  elected  an  honorary  member  at  this 
time  Inspires  me  to  attend  more  in  the  future.  I  am  glad 
to  have  met  you  all,  and  should  you  ever  come  to  Wash- 
ington I  will  make  it  pleasant  for  you. 

Mb.  Obmsby  presented  the  names  of  Paul  Jones,  James 
F.  Pruden,  Carlton  J.  Barnes,  Amos  J.  J^ussell  and  James 
F.  Bussell,  all  of  New  York. 

The  Pbebident  proposed  the  name  of  William  J.  Burke, 
of  Rochester. 

Mb.  Loewensteitv  proposed  Mr.  Archie  Seaman,  oC 
Waterford. 

Mb.  Thomas  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Alfred  Eaestner, 
of  Albany. 

Mb.    Osgoodby    proposed    Mr.    Harrah    J.    Reynolds,     of 
Rochester. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  admissions. 
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Mb.  Mabtin:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  certifi- 
cates spoken  of  by  Mr.  Head.  I  do  not  wish  to  move  to 
adopt  them  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  good  idea, 
and  I  move  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
consider   the    feasibility   of   adopting   them.     (Carried.) 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Whitford,  Howard, 
Hemperley,  Beall,  Hill,  Smith,  Horton  and  Murphy, 
regretting  inability  to  be  present  and  expressing  their  good 
wishes.    Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wright,  of  Boston,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  New  York  Association  many  years  ago  made  Mr. 
Yerrinton,  our  old-time  New  England  shorthand  reporter, 
an  honorary  member,  and  it  did  well  in  that  act.  Many 
of  the  true  blue  reporters  in  this  regiou  were  trained  at 
Mr.  Yerrinton*s  tables,  and  by  him  gradually  pushed  into 
actual  court  work.  One  of  my  own  instructive  episodes 
was  taking  dictation  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Mimson,  **  the  muscular 
giant,"  in  our  Old  Tremont  House  one  night  in  1873,  I  think, 
when  he  was  giving  Mr.  Y'errinton  a  helping  hand  on  the 
Weld  custom  house  case.  Mr.  C.  E.  Barnes,  a  shorthander 
who  lately  resigned  from  the  Superior  Court  service,  was 
a  Yerrinton  helper,  as  were  E.  C.  Gardiner,  N.  H.  Taylor, 
Thomas  E.  Major,  J.  P.  Bacon,  S.  J.  Menard,  J.  Head  Pember, 
.las.  A.  Walker,  Walter  Kogers  and  .las.  H.  Slade,  most  of 
whom  were  known  to  some  members  of  your  energetic  and 
useful  association,  and  I  believe  all  of  whom  had  a  varied 
experience  in  connection  with  important  litigation  other 
than  that  in  our  local  Superior  Court.  These  men  were  not 
profuse  contributors  to  shorthand  magazines,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  their  photographs,  full  length  or  in  vignette,  didn't 
often  lend  weight  to  these  bulky  publications.  But  they 
could  write  phonography,  and  never  proposed  tests  for 
others  very  far  beyond  their  own  capacity.  To  their  equip- 
ment additions  in  the  way  of  knacks  as  to  inks,  pens, 
paper  and  duplicating  processes  were  sometimes  made  on 
visits  here  by  your  tireless  coditier,  Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  of 
Troy.  We  learned  more  from  S.  C.  about  the  good-fellow- 
ship, genuine  reform  work  and  reason  for  being  of  your 
association  than  any  of  us  would  have  otherwise  acquired. 
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The  following  paper  ivas  read  by  the  secretary: 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE  ST.  LOXHS  FAIE. 

BT  LOinS  £.  SCHSADEB,  OF  WHEEL1I9Q,  W.  VA. 

THE  sixth  meeting  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association  was  held  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
last  week.  It  was  a  big  and  successful  meeting. 
There  was  "  something  doing "  every  minute.  The  promi- 
nent figure  at  the  convention  was  Benn  Pitman.  He  is 
eighty-three  years  young,  hale  and  hearty.  It  does  one 
good  to  meet  him.  Thursday  was  '*  Stenogpraphers'  Day/* 
and  brother  Crean,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  Reming- 
ton typewriter,  provided  free  admission  to  the  exposition, 
not  only  to  reporters  and  visitors,  but  to  over  twenty-three 
hundred  St.  Louis  stenographers.  Between  sessions  the 
reporters  •*  trekked  to  the  kopjes "  to  see  the  Boer  war, 
or  trailed  "  The  Pike  "  for  a  lunch  on  the  Alps,  where  one 
could  look  from  Ireland  to  Jerusalem.  On  one  night  the 
St.  Louis  reporters  provided  a  very  pleasant  water  trip 
about  the  grounds.  An  afternoon  was  spent  "  Under  the 
Anheuser  Busch."  The  "  Michelob  Club "  had  two  good 
sessions.  An  interesting  and  interested  visitor  to  the  con- 
vention was  Herr  Earl  Hempel,  of  Berlin,  a  German 
phonographic  publisher.  Next  year  we  go  to  Chautauqua, 
where  we  would  like  to  meet  the  New  York  Association. 
Most  of  our  members  have  returned  to  their  homes.  A 
few  of  us  remain  to  **  have  a  look "  at  the  big  fair.  We 
wish  you  as  pleasant  a  meeting  at  Rochester  as  we  have 
enjoyed  at  St.  Louis. 

Adjourned  until  Friday,  August  26th. 
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SECOND  DAT. 

The  Pbesident:  The  convention  will  be  in  order.  Mr. 
Sidney  C.  Ormsby  will  read  his  paper  entitled  "  Compensa- 
tion of  Stenographers." 

THE  COMPENSATION  OF  STENOGRAFHESS. 

BY  SIDNEY  C.  OB  MSB  Y,  OF   NEW  YOBK. 

WilKN  official  shorthand  reporting  was  first  introduced 
into  the  courts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  the  salary  of  the  stenographer  was  fixed 
at  $2,500  i)er  nnnnm  and  ten  cents  per  folio  for  transcript. 
About  the  same  time,  by  agreement  among  professional 
reporters,  the  rates  for  other  shorthand  work  in  the  city 
of  New  York  were  ftxed  at  twenty-five  cents  per  folio  for 
the  first  cop3^  and  ten  cents  per  folio  for  each  additional 
copy,  but  the  price  for  the  copy  was  subsequently  modifietl 
to  five  cents  on  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter.  These 
rates  have  continued  to  be  the  usual  and  customary  fees 
since  that  time,  although  within  the  last  few  years,  by 
concerted  effort,  a  few  of  the  ofticial  stenographers  have 
succeeded  in  getting  their  salaries  raised  to  $3,000  per 
annum;  but  the  cost  of  living  has  steadily  increased,  and 
is  now,  I  venture  to  say,  twice  as  much  as  it  was  when 
the  scale  of  stenographic  compensation  was  first  adjusted. 
The  requirements  have  also  increased,  and  practically 
**  daily  copy "  is  now  the  almost  universal  rule,  in  many 
cases  the  stenographer  being  compelled  to  deliver  the  da3^'s 
proceedings  early  in  the  evening  instead  of  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  speed  is  constantly  increasing,  and  people  are 
growing  more  and  more  careless  in  their  use  of  language: 
so  that  on  the  whole  it  requires  much  greater  ability  than 
ever  to  make  a  successful  stenographer. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  are  confronted 
by  a  distinctly  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  legal  ]n*ofes8ion  who  employ  us, —  although  they  do 
not  pay  the  bills, —  and  the  very  general  belief  that  stenog- 
raphers are  so  much  overpaid  that  it  has  even  called  for 
judicial  strictures  on  the  greed  and  avarice  of  stenographers. 
This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  stenographers 
in  each  of  all  the  large  offices,  and  the  attempt  by  the 
legal    profession    to    conduct    a    shorthand    business    as    an 
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adjunct  to  the  law  oilice,  by  which  it  undertakes  to  furnish 
second-class  shoiirhand  reporters  to  do  lirst-class  work  and 
charge  its  clients  the  expert  fees,  which  it  pockets  sup- 
posedly to  its  protit,  while  it  tolls  the  death  knell  of  an 
honorable   profession. 

But  is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  legal  profession  either 
pecuniarily  or  in  a  business  sense?  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  from  an  experience  of  many 
years  in  doing  the  work  of  two  large  law  offices  on  the 
piece-work  system,  that  if  an  accurate  record  could  be  kept 
of  the  number  of  folios  and  the  cost  of  doing  the  work,  it 
would  be  found  that  it  costs  the  law  office  considerably  more 
than  twenty -five  cents  for  each  folio  that  it  gets  out  by  its 
own  corps.  The  only  reason  that  the  piece-work  stenog- 
grapher  can  make  more  money  than  the  salaried  one  is  that 
he  does  proportionately  more  work  by  means  of  the  better 
facilities  at  his  disposal  and  his  extraordinary  physical 
efforts;  and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  while  a 
salaried  stenographer  in  a  law  office  will  not  average  more 
than  5,000  or  6,000  folios  a  year,  at  a  salary  varying  from 
$1,200  to  |2,000,  the  outside  stenographer,  conducting  an 
independent  office  and  working  on  piece  rates,  will  do  from 
20,000  to  30,000  folios  a  year  and  clear  from  $3,000  to  $6,000; 
or,  in  other  words,  do  more  work  for  proportionately  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

Another  feature,  which  must  soon  appeal  to  the  legal 
profession,  is  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  maintaining 
the  shorthand  office  corps,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  com- 
petent people.  The  demand  for  office  stenographers  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  work  have  raised  the  salary  of  the  average 
law  office  stenographer  from  ten  dollars  or  twelve  dollars  a 
week  to  as  high  as  forty  dollars,  and  even  at  that  figure  it 
is  hard  to  fill  the  positions.  By  taking  the  work  away  from 
the  outside  stenographers  and  diverting  It  to  their  own 
forces  the  lawyers  have  killed  in  a  measure  the  training 
ground  which  provided  their  most  competent  help;  and  by 
limiting  the  ultimate  earnings  of  the  stenographer  to  an 
office  salary  they  have  discouraged  promising  people  from 
follmving  the  profession.  It  is  obvious  that  a  profession 
which  offers  as  an  ultimate  end  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a 
week  at  the  highest,  w^ill  nc«t  attract  the  same  calibre  of 
people  to  its  ranks  as  the  possible  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
under  the  old  system.    In  this  world,  after  all,  we  get  what 
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we  pay  for;  and  if  the  legal  profession,  for  motives  of  gain, 
undertakes  to  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  people  of  the 
mental  equipment  necessary  to  make  good  stenographers, 
they  will  certainly  flock  to  other  pastures  where  their 
abilities  will  be  better  recognized,  for,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  successful  stenographer,  by  devoting  the  same 
energy  and  time  to  any  other  business,  could  probably  make 
more  money. 

One  great  difficulty  the  shorthand  profession  labors  under 
is  the  fact  that  by  an  extraordinary  day's  work  and  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  other  people  at  great  expense, 
a  stenographer  can  crowd  three  or  four  days'  work  into  one 
and  make  as  high  as  $100  to  $150  gross  in  twenty-four  hours 
under  exceptional  conditions.  All  the  lawyer  can  see  is 
that  the  stenographer  has  taken  notes  for  four  or  five  hours, 
and  has  apparently  charged  an  exorbitant  sum  for  his 
services.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  expenses,  which  will 
average  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  received,  nothing 
of  the  great  physical  and  mental  strain  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  for  any  great  length  of  time,  or 
nothing  of  the  business  end  of  the  profession  which  necessi- 
tates expensive  rents,  the  employment  of  highly  skilled 
labor,  a  great  amount  of  time  spent  in  securing  work,  col- 
lecting bills  and  attending  to  man}'  details  incidental  to  the 
work,  such  as  hunting  up  old  notes  and  wasting  days  to 
appear  in  court  and  testify  to  minutes,  for  which  service 
absolutely  no  compensation  is  allowed;  and  in  addition  to 
all  this  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  total  loss  by  bad 
debts,  which  is  very  large,  owing  in  many  instances  to  the 
entire  lack  of  ordinary  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  lawyer. 
What  right  has  a  lawyer,  knowing  that  his  client  is  abso- 
lutely irresponsible  and  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  pay  for 
the  work,  to  hire  a  stenographer,  incur  a  large  bill  for  ser- 
vices, and  then  a|)olly  inform  the  stenographer  that  his  client 
is  not  responsible,  which  fact  he  knew  in  the  beginning? 
And  yet,  unfortunately,  this  is  one  of  the  injustices  we  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  constantly,  and  for  which  we  have 
no  redress. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  our  clients  are  "  middle  men,*' 
and  we  rarely,  if  ever,  come  in  contact  with  our  real  em- 
ployers; and  that,  while  a  reputable  lawyer  would  scorn  to 
make  a  profit  on  a  printing  bill,  which  he  taxes,  or  any  other 
item  in  his   bill   of  costs  except   the   one   for   stenographic 
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fees,  he  often  apparently  sees  no  harm  in  taxing  an  amount 
for  stenographic  fees  in  excess  of  what  he  has  actually  paid 
and  pocketing  the  difference.  By  what  right  does  he  employ 
someone  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  week,  use  that  person  to 
report  a  reference,  and  then  in  his  bill  of  costs  charge  for 
the  services  at  the  expert  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  folio, 
when,  at  the  most,  he  is  only  entitled  to  charge  what  he 
actually  pays?  If  we  could  only  bring  this  home  to  the 
legal  profession  and  get  this  unjust  practice  abolished,  a 
long  step  would  be  taken  toward  righting  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  from  which  we  suffer. 

For  the  false  conception  of  the  earnings  of  stenographers 
they  are  themselves  in  a  measure  to  blame,  because  many 
of  them  seek  to  give  the  people  who  employ  them  the  idea 
that  the  comparatively  rare  fee  is  a  matter  of  everyday 
occurrence,  and  keep  in  the  background  the  usually  small 
fee  and  many  drawbacks.  Why  not  tell  our  clients  the  truth, 
if  we  tell  them  anything,  and  instead  of  giving  the 
Impression  that  we  are  making  |100  a  day,  frankly  admit 
that  such  days  are  extremely  rare,  and  that  the  stenog- 
rapher who  can  average  twenty  dollars  or  twenty-five  dollars 
per  day  net  is  an  extremely  fortunate  individual?  Why  not 
take  the  ground  boldly  that  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  and  that,  considering  the  true  facts,  the  stenographer 
of  to-day  is  making  less  than  his  brother  of  thirty  years  ago, 
and  doing  more  and  better  work?  And,  above  all,  why  not 
support  shorthand  organizations  and  do  the  campaigning 
'which  in  this  age  of  hustle  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  still  further  curtailment  of  our  earning  capacities? 
Under  the  present  rules  of  industrial  warfare  we  can  secure 
nothing  without  fighting  for  it,  and  we  may  even  lose  that 
1^'hich  we  have  if  we  are  not  only  equipped  and  ready  for 
the  fray,  but  constantly  fighting  for  that  justice  and  fair 
treatment  which,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  ^et. 

The  Pbesident:  Are  there  any  remarks  to  be  made  on 
Mr.  Ormsby's  paper? 

Mb.  McLouohlin:  Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Ormsby's  paper  and  the  remarks  in  your  address  regarding 
the  salary  of  officials,  I  move  that  the  committee  on  legis- 
lation be  instructed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  an  equalization  of  the  salaries  of  official  stenographers 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  also  the  folio  rates. 
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Some  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  president 
of  this  association,  I  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  officials  throughout  the  state,  and  it  seemed  to  me  at 
that  time  that  they  were  all  in  favor  of  an  increase,  but 
they  said  that  in  different  localities  they  were  afraid  the 
board  of  supervisors  would  strenuously  object  to  any  in- 
crease. Others  ma.y  be  able  to  give  information  as  to 
how  the  salaries  were  paid.  I  understand  the  salary  is 
paid  by  the  state.  The  time  has  arrived  to  make  this  move. 
In  New  York  city  the  supreme  court  stenographers  got 
together,  following  the  example  of  the  Brooklyn  brethren 
who  were  first  in  the  field,  and  now  they  receive  $3,000  in 
the  first  and  second  judicial  districts.  The  stenographer 
in  the  county  court  of  Kings  county,  where  they  try  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  receives  $3,000  a  year.  The  stenog- 
raphers in  the  city  court  of  New  York,  in  which  lately  an 
Italian  citizen  has  been  elevated  to  the  bench,  receive  $3,000 
a  year.  In  the  court  in  which  I  act,  the  principal  criminal 
court  in  New  York,  we  only  receive  $2,500,  and  if  any  move- 
ment is  to  be  made  we  would  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor. 

Mr.  Rose:  1  think  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  get  our 
salaries  increased  than  the  fee  for  copying.  We  met  with 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  when  we  undertook  to  raise  the 
copying  fee. 

Mr.  Lansing:  Although  I  am  not  a  member,  I  would 
suggest  also  including  the  county  court  reporters. 

Mr.  McLocghlin:  I  don't  believe  there  could  be  any  law 
passed  for  the  diJfferent  counties  in  the  state.  I  am  afraid 
that  suggestion  would  defeat  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind. 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  else. 
It  is  a  matter  we  should  all  be  deeply  interested  in  and 
discussed  wliile  we  are  here  assembled;  it  is  the  proper 
time  to  discuss  it  and  get  your  views  and  Jirepare  ourselves 
to  do  something  about  it  the  coming  winter. 

Mr.  Martin:  1  am  personally  in  a  very  peculiar  position 
to  discuss  this  subject,  but  I  agree  very  heartily  with  what 
Mr.  Hose  said  about  the  folio  compensation,  —  that  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  change  the  folio  rate*,  and  in  view 
of  the  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  the  surrogate's  courts 
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and  the  danger  we  might  encounter,  I  should  think  the  plan 
to  raise  the  salary  the  better  one. 

The  Pbesident:  ^^hat  is  the  rale  per  folio  in  the  court 
of  sessions? 

Mr.  Mabttn:  Ten  cents;  the  statute  covers  that.  Any 
other  rate  is  the  subject  of  agreement. 

Mb.  McLouohli^:  In  regard  to  Mr.  Martin's  remark  in 
relation  to  the  surrogate's  court,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  then  president  of  this  association,  made  a  Tcry 
earnest  effort  to  get  the  support  of  our  members  through- 
out the  state  in  an  effort  to  defeat  that  bill,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  members  did  not  take  much  interest  in  it  and 
it  was  put  through.  I  think  it  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
fession to  have  a  statute  that  in  any  court  the  compensation 
per  folio  should  be  three  cents.  In  Is'ew  York  we  pay  four 
cents  a  folio  for  one  copy;  if  we  were  reduced  to  three 
cents  the  "  Ormsby  trust "  would  be  out  of  business. 

Mb.  Kobe:  We  would  like  to  have  ten  cents  per  folio,  but 
I  think  every  lawyer  would  be  opposed  to  it.  We  would 
run  against  them  in  an  effort  to  obtain  it.  The  bill  in 
regard  to  the  surrogate's  court  w^as  smuggled  through  the 
legislature  so  that  few  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mb.  Ob^isby:  Personally  I  am  not  interested  in  it,  as  1 
am  an  unoilicial  reporter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  asking 
for  ten  cents  a  folio  at  this  date  is  only  an  act  of  justice. 
The  cost  of  getting  out  the  work  has  increased.  No  sten- 
ographer to-day  can  get  out  transcript  for  the  same  price 
that  he  could  ten  years  ago.  1  rather  feel  like  the  story  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  — 

"  Fain  would  1  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall. 
Who  feara  to  fall  had  best  not  climb  at  all." 

We  ought  to  get  together  and  make  a  light  for  something 
that  is  fair,  right,  decent  and  just.  If  we  put  it  in  that 
light,  I  rather  think  you  can  get  what  ,is  fair.  If  it  is 
brought  .home  to  any  member  of  the  legislature  in  a  decent 
and  fair  way  that  three  cents  is  below  the  cost 'of  produc- 
ing transcript,  I  think  he  would  be  with  us.  I  really  think 
that  possibly  the  best  solution  would  be  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  with  power  to  act. 
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Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  think  it  comes  with  very  poor  grace 
from  one  who  never  gfot  out  a  note  under  fifteen  cents  a 
folio,  without  any  warrant  of  law  for  it,  that  he  should  not 
be  willing  to  extend,  a  helping*  hand.  I  amend  the  motion 
I  previously  made  and  move  that  the  president  appoint  a 
special  committee  of  five  to  take  up  this  matter  and  push 
it  through  to  conclusion. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  resent  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York.  We  have  had  this  subject  of 
folio  compensation  up  before.  I  know  exactly  the  feeling 
that  Mr.  Rose  refers  to  throughout  this  state.  I  have  re- 
ported in  a  great  many  of  the  districts  and  I  know  just 
exactly  how  the  lawyers  feel  about  it.  I  know  that  a  g^eat 
many  members  of  the  legislature  are  lawyers.  You  can 
raise  the  salary  to  as  much  as  you  choose,  but  when  you 
touch  the  lawyer's  pocketbook  then  you  encounter  an  oppo- 
sition that  you  absolutely  cannot  stand  up  against.  It  is  a 
great  injustice  that  any  stenographer  should  be  compelled 
to  produce  transcript  at  six  cents  a  folio,  and  if  the  men 
from  the  different  districts,  knowing  the  feeling  there  Is  in 
the  district,  are  willing  to  ask  for  any  more,  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  it.  You  can  more  easily  secure  a  bill  raising 
your  salary  than  you  can  raise  the  folio  rate  even  to  eight 
cents. 

The  President:  I  appreciate  the  matter  that  Mr.  Wilson 
had  up  last  year.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  salary  where 
he  wanted  it,  but  they  left  the  rate  per  folio  at  three  cents. 
I  think,  however,  if  the  proper  method  were  pursued  and  the 
right  persons  encountered,  and  if  it  were  done  in  a  proper 
way,  there  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  getting  the  increase 
per  folio.     I  may  be  in  error. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Osgoodby,  Mr. 
Little  and  Mr.  Rodgers.  I  remember  when  we  were  getting 
five  dollars  a  day  the  charge  per  copy  was  ten  cents  a 
folio,  but  when  the  salary  was  fixed  the  fee  for  copy  was 
made  six  cents. 

Mr.  Osooodby:  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  but 
I  have  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  the  folic* 
fee.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rose  on  that  subject.  But  I  do  think 
It  is  possible  to  raise  the  salary.  I  am  getting  pretty  near 
through,  however,  and  am  not  interested  personally. 
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Mk.  Munson:  This  question  reminds  me  that  last  winter, 
when  the  so-called  Surrogate's  bill  was  before  the  legisla- 
ture, I  had  occasion  to  be  in  Albany  when  the  matter  was 
up  for  hearing-,  and  while  there  was  no  serious  opposition 
to  the  increase  of  salary  for  counties  in  which  were  cities 
of  the  second  class,  the  question  of  increasing  the  rate  per 
folio  from  three  cents  to  six  cents  met  with  serious  opposi- 
tion. Nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  with 
whom  I  conversed  were  members  of  the  bar,  and  also  other 
members  of  the  committee  before  whom  the  bill  was  pend- 
ing were  adverse,  and  the  senator  from  St.  Lawrence  county 
manifested  the  most  serious  opposition,  and  I  think  his 
attitude  had  more  to  do  with  the  provision  of  the  bill  being 
stricken  out  and  left  at  three  cents  than  that  of  anyone 
else.  Mr.  Wilson  and  two  or  three  others  were  at  Albany, 
and  so  far  as  the  rate  per  folio  was  concerned  we  could  do 
nothing. 

As  to  lawyers  being  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  rate 
per  folio,  I  had  rather  a  pleasant  experience  not  long  since 
in  connection  with  a  copy  I  furnished  to  an  attorney  in  New 
York  city  in  a  case  in  the  court  of  claims  tried  at  Saranae 
Lake.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  he  ordered  the  minutes; 
I  furnished  them  and  sent  my  bill.  In  the  court  of  claims  I 
am  permitted  to  charge  only  five  cents.  By  return  mail  I 
received  a  check  for  double  the  amount  of  my  bill,  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  computed  the  number  of  folios,  and 
that  I  had  made  an  error  in  my  bill  and  he  wished  I  would 
correct  it. 

The  President:  I  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Little  would  give 
us  his  ideas,  although  he  is  not  actively  engaged  in  steno- 
graphic work. 

Mb.  Little:  I  was  once  at  Saranae  Lake  in  the  capacity 
of  a  report'er  and  I  there  met  a  lawyer  from  New  York, 
and  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  bill.  I  stopped  at  the  Am- 
persand; there  were  three  with  me.  We  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  got  our  breakfast,  and  they  made  out  a  bill 
for  the  four  of  us  for  $19.50.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
that.     That  is  the  difference  between  my  bill  and  Munson's. 

The  rate  per  folio  has  always  been  one-third  less  than 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  New  York.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  time  when  the  rate  per  day  was  five  dollars,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Rose.     The  compensation  in  this  district  has  always 


been  ten  dollars  per  day  and  not  less  during  my  brief  period 
in  the  supreme  court.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  county 
courts  in  this  district  were  also  paying  ten  dollars  per  day. 
I  am  referring  to  brother  Rodgers'  county,  the  stamping 
ground  of  his  earlier  days,  Lyons,  Wayne  ^county.  At  that 
time  the  supervisors  thought  we  were  getting  too  much, 
and  from  that  time  on  we  only  got  twelve  dollars  a  day. 
They  thought  they  were  reducing  us  from  fifteen  dollars, 
but  instead  they  raised  us  two  dollars.  What  they  have 
been  doing  in  Wayne  county  since  then  I  don't  know.  As 
I  said,  the  folio  compensation  has  always  been  too  little, 
but  the  lawyer  looks  upon  that  six  cents  as  a  bugaboo. 
He  thinks  that  the  testimony  ought  to  be  really  furnished 
for  nothing,  and  then  he  will  charge  his  clients  six  cents 
per  folio  and  not  give  you  anything.  That  is  my  opinidn 
of  the  general  lawyer. 

My  interest  in  the  stenographic  profession  still  abides. 
There  has  not  been  a  time  since  I  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice when  that  interest  has  ceased  in  the  least.  You  are 
contemplating  new  legislation,  and  I  would  suggest,  if  you 
do  introduce  a  bill  for  increased  compensation,  that  you 
also  embody  a  paragraph  saying  that  all  stenographers 
who  have  reported  in  the  supreme  court  for  twenty  years 
or  more  and  retired  shall  receive  a  pension  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  annual  salary  they  received  previous  to  the 
retirement. 

The  President:  Perhaps  Mr.  GriflRth  has  something  to 
say  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Griffith:  I  have  nothing  to  add.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  lawyers  would  object  to  any  raise  in  the  folio 
price.  They  know  nothing  about  our  salaries  except  what 
they  read  in  the  newspapers.  They  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  that  and  so  care  little  about  it.  There  are 
some  lawyers  who  will  stoop  to  a  great  many  things. 
I  know  in  one  or  two  instances  I  have  had  an  attorney 
come  to  me  with  a  bill,  say  for  $15,  saying  "  I  will  pay  you 
|15,  but  I  wish  you  would  make  it  $30  and  receipt  it."  The 
evident  purpose  of  that  was  to  put  $15  in  his  own  pocket, 
asking  me  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  always  refused 
to  do  it.  The  trouble  is  that  lawyers  think  that  the  stenog- 
rapher gets  rich  too  fast,  that  he  vms  making  all  the 
money  that  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  law.    Anything  they 
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have  any  personal  relation  with  they  object  to  paying. 
Therefore,  I  think  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  law 
it  should  be  in  the  salary,  and  let  the  folio  matter  rest 
until  there  comes  a  general  revision  of  the  statutes,  and 
if  that  time  ever  does  come  we  possibly  can  have  a  uniform 
law  for  the  whole  state. 

Mu.  C&aoin:  We  are  in  a  peculiar  situation  in  our  dis- 
trict, the  eighth  judicial  district,  in  regard  to  the  illing 
of  copies,  and  I  think  if  the  fee  was  raised  per  folio  it 
would  meet  with  the  opposition   of  supervisors. 

The  Pb£8ID£1«t:  How  do  the  reporters  feel  in  your  dis- 
trict on  tills  salary  and  folio  question?  Have  you  conversed 
with  them  snfBcien'tly  to  give  us  any  information  on  that 
line? 

Mb.  Cragin:  I  can  give  you  no  detailed  information  as 
to  that.  I  should  say,  as  a  matter  of  general  principle,  wo 
are  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  salary. 

TiiK  Piiesident:     Salary  alone? 

Mb.  Cbagiiv:  That  question  has  never  been  discussed 
except  in  a  general  way. 

The  riiKSiBEKT:    I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Mubbay:  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said.  From  my  limited  experience  1  find  that 
even  at  six  cents  a  folio  we  are  frequently  asked  to  reduce 
bills,  particularly  in  reference  cases.  Mr.  Cragin,  no  doubt, 
can  tell  us  something  about  the  practice  in  Erie  county. 
1  understand  they  have  a  statute  which  provides  that  :\ 
transcript  be  filed  of  every  case  for  which  they  receive  six 
cents  a  folio,  and  then  if  either  side  orders  a  copy  they  are 
just  so  iimch  ahead.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  un  increase  in  the  folio  rate.  If  we  can  add  $500 
to  our  .salary  we  are  fortunate.  As  has  been  said,  the 
moment  you  attempt  to  increase  the  rate  per  folio  the 
lawyer  feels  he  is  personally  interested.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  you  will  meet  with  decided  opposition  if  you 
ask  for  a  folio  increase. 

Mil.  Cbagin:  I  think  brother  Murray  is  mistaken  in  sayiug 
that  we  get  out  all  of  the  cases;  it  is  only  such  cases  rr 
are  ordered  by  attorneys  who  desire  to  appeal  and  mak<» 
a  case  and    exceptions  or  a  motion  for  a   new   trial.    The 


order  is  served  upon  us  to  file  the  case,  and  we  are  paid 
six  cents  a  folio  from  the  county  fund. 

The  President:  I  had  the  impression  that  in  the  eighth 
district  a  statute  existed  to  the  effect  that  you  receivetl 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  furnishing  copy. 

Mr.  Cragin:  That  is  an  error.  We  simply  file  tran- 
scripts when  ordered,  and  we  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  six 
cents  u  folio. 

The  I^resident:  Can  Mr.  Thomas  give  us  any  light  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  think  it  better  to  leave  the  folio  rate 
where  it  is.  I  have  been  doing  work  for  lawyers  all  over 
the  state  for  the  past  year  or  two  and  1  have  the  question 
of  folio  rate  raised  where  I  never  had  it  brought  up  before. 

The  President:  If  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
that  subject,  the  motion  of  Mr.  McLaughlin  that  the  chair 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  upon  this  matter  will  be 
submitted. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  1  have  no  desire  to  urge  the  folio 
consideration  at  all.  After  hearing  from  those  interested 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  would  not  be  wise. 

The  President:  Do  you  withdraw  that  part  relating  to 
the  folio  question,  and  retain  the  balance  as  to  the  salary 

question? 

Mu.  Kobe:  Would  not  that  committee  act  in  conflict 
with  the  legislative  committee? 

The  President:  1  would  naturally  think  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  could  handle  this  matter  as  well  as  a 
special  committee  on  legislation;  it  would  come  within 
their  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  McLougiilin:  That  would  cover  it,  I  think.  The 
only  reason  I  made  the  suggest,ion  for  a  special  committee 
was  that  past  experience  has  shown  that  neither  the  legis- 
lative committee  nor  any  other  committee  will  do  much 
unless  specially  ordered.  1  have  no  doubt  that  if  this 
matter  was  referred  to  them  they  would  attend  to  it. 
I  therefore  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee  appointed  be   directed   to   take    such    steps   as    they 
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maj'  deem  necessary  to  briog  about  an  equalization  of  the 
salary  of  the  supreme  court  stenographers  outside  of  the 
first  and  second  districts.     (Carried.) 

Mb.  Obmsby:  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  would  like  to 
offer  in  view  of  the  attempt  that  was  made  during  the  last 
legislature  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  trial  com- 
missioners or  official  referees.  You  all  know  that  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  which,  in  New  York  and  Kings  counties, 
and  I  don't  know  but  in  some  other  counties,  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  board  of  official  referees  or  trial  commis- 
sioners. It  would  have  resulted  in  the  making  of  about 
thirty  places  for  stenographers,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year, 
loading  on  the  stenographer  the  burden  of  acting  not  only 
as  the  stenographer  for  the  trial  commissioner  in  the  trial 
of  cases,  but  also  as  clerk  and  private  secretary  to  the 
commissioner.  We  went  to  the  legislature  and  undertook 
to  have  this  provision  modiiied,  but  they  would  not  listen 
to  us,  and  they  undertook  to  jam  it  through  and  ultimately 
failed.  I  think  sooner  or  later  they  will  make  another  like 
attempt.  1  offer  this  resolution  to  get  this  association  on 
record  so  we  could  use  the  name  of  the  association  back 
of  the  effort  to  get  reasonable  and  fair  treatment  if  they 
undertook  to  pass  such  bill.    The   resolution  is: 

Besolved,  that  if  at  any  future  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, a  bill  for  official  referees  or  trial  commissioners  be 
Introduced,  the  legislative  committee  shall  endeavor  to  have 
it  passed  in  such  shape  as  in  their  judgment,  after  con- 
saltation  with  the  members  of  the  profession,  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Mb.  Rose:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ormsby  if  that  is  tho 
resolution  to  be  voted  for  at  the  ensuing  election  to  amend 
the  constitution  so  as  to  appoint  the  commissioners? 

Mb.  Obmsby:  If  that  is  the  fact  it  is  because  the  bill  was 
nnconstitutional.  !•  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  reso- 
lution. 

Mb.  Rose:  There  is  such  a  provision  to  be  voted  upon 
at  the  coming  election,  enabling  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners in  some  districts  in  the  state. 

Resolution  adopted. 

TiiK  Pbesident:  Mr.  Rodgers  has  prepared  a  paper  for 
this  occasion  which  he  will  favor  us  with  at  this  time. 
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"A  BAD  SPELL;" 
With  Some  More  or  Less  Misfit  Entrees. 

BY  8.  C.  BODGEBS,   OF  TBOY. 

"  She  needed  the  situation  bad," 
She  said  with  a  charming:  smile. 
So  I  paid  off  the  typewriter  youth  that  I  had. 
And  took  her  to  try  for  a  while. 

She  came  the  next  mominfir  with  a  yellow  bow, 
At  the  side  of  her  snow-white  throat. 
"  I'd  no  idea  that  a  grirl  would  be  so 
Much  nicer,"  I  thought,  as  she  wrote. 

But  this  was  her  first  letter:    "  Dere  sur  we  Send 

Some  Murshandizee  cod 
And  atrustinff  your  ade  too  our  Plans  youl  lend 

Were  youn  most  truly  D.  O.  D." 

Wondering:,  I  questioned  her  as  she  turned. 
And  fingered  the  keys  so  well; 
"  At  a  lii:htning:  typewriting:  collei:e  I  learned, 
But  we  hadn't  no  time  to  spell." 

With  our  presiding'  officer's  assurance  that  if  I  would 
consent  to  "  prepare  a  paper/*  as  the  Association  touts 
are  wont  to  phrase  it,  no  other  paper  could  be  read 
here,  whatever  he  meant  by  that,  and  recalling,  of  course, 
the  Ormsby  time  and  word  limit,  I  have  collated  some 
rambling  scraps  by  way  of  kindly  courtesy  to  our  new 
and  inexperienced  President.  In  selecting  what  your  afiiic* 
tive  visitation  should  be,  I  recalled  some  orthographical 
monstrosities,  which  I  imagined  might  afford  a  non-com- 
petitive field,  but  I  soon  learned  how  well  it  had  been  util- 
ized. As  '*  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  I  rejoiced 
rather  than  despaired  at  the  abundant  material  soliciting 
depredation.  So  where  I  found  a  thing  I  needed  in  my  busi- 
ness I  "  broke,  entered  and  took  "  it,  dispensing  vidth  quota- 
tion marks;  other  matters  are  expediently  warmed  over  and 
seasoned  to  suit.  Many  of  them  you  will  recall;  those  that 
you  do  not  you  are  not  obliged  to  recognize  when  they  bow. 
The  total  comprises  remnants,  in  the  acquisition  of  which 
I  plead  guilty  to  all  the  degrees  of  stealing  from  robbery 
to  petit  larceny,  and  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  pencil, 
paste  and  scissors.  No  merit  is  claimed  save  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  new  combination.  Whatever  is  lacking  in  quality 
is  equated  by  quantity,  and  if  the  girth  is  appalling  I  offer 


in  justification  responsibility  for  but  one-quarter  of  it,  as 
I  inferentially  cite  my  partners  as  accessories;  one  being  a 
"  farmer,"  couldn't  write,  another  wouldn't  write,  and  the 
other  is  all  right  but  didn't'  write.  As  the  magazines  put  it, 
the  paper  will  be  literally  "  exhaustive." 

My  main  text  is  spelling,  but  I  shall  exploit  some  more  or 
less  related  matters.  As  the  almanac  says,  "About  this 
time  look  out  for  a  dry  spell."  I  regret  I  cannot  embellish 
and  enliven  the  subject  with  a  broader  selvage  of  lighter 
humor.  With  this  voluntary  confession,  may  no  one  prefer 
the  charge  of  plagiarism. 

The  ablest  recent  deliverance  upon  spelling  is  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Heaney,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  in  a  paper  presented  at  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  some  features 
of  which,  with  the  author's  permission,  I  avail  myself. 

The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Chinese  and  the  Aztecs  were  the 
earliest  to  give  thought  a  visible  form  by  picture-writing, 
the  ideographic  representations  standing  for  material  ob- 
jects at  first,  and  later  becoming  symbolic  and  typifying 
abstract  ideas,  and  finally,  as  accuracy  was  achieved,  grow- 
ing from  pictorial  into  alphabetical  representation  based 
on  the  phonetic  principle.  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  was  an 
object  of  worship  by  the  Egyptians.  By  constant  abridg- 
ment the  head  alone  remained.  This  character  had  at  one 
time  a  symbolical  meaning,  which  was  a  "  leader,"  and  it 
was  therefore  placed  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet,  and  so  it 
stands  at  the  beginniug  of  every  alphabet  made  by  civilized 
people,  having  its  origin  away  back  in  the  shades  of  an* 
tiquity  before  the  Pj'ramids  were  formed.  Many  of  the 
Hebraic  characters  bear  a  similitude  to  ideographic  writ- 
ing. The  Chinese  language,  which  when  written  looks  so 
peculiar,  is  made  up  of  signs.  Very  crude  signs,  but  they 
have  become  so  in  the  effort  to  make  them  small.  Thus 
when  they  want  to  express  peace  it  is  by  the  placing  of  one 
woman  in  a  house.  On  the  contrary,  to  represent  quarrel- 
ing, they  make  the  sign  signifying  two  women  in  a  house. 

"  I  don't  see  how  there  ever  came  to  be  so  many  words 
in  the  world!  "  exclaimed  a  girl  who  was  studying  her 
spelling  lesson. 

"  Why,  sis,"  said  her  brother,  '*  they  come  through  folks 
quarreling.  Then,  you  know,  one  word  alw^ays  brings  on 
another." 


Following:  the  deyelopment  of  the  phonetic  alphabet,  a 
glance  at  the  representation  of  words  in  our  own  language 
will  show  us  that  the  English  language  is  composed  of 
about  13,500  primitive  words,  derived  mainly  from  the  Teu- 
tonic, French,  Latin  and  Celtic.  Derivatives  from  these 
swell  the  language  to  about  350,000  words.  About  4,000 
words  suffice  for  ordinary  purposes,  3,000  of  which  are  de- 
rivatives, •  leaving  only  about  1,000  to  be  conned  as  to  ac- 
curate spelling,  and  not  all  of  these  would  be  unphonetic 
or  orthographically  difficult.  In  the  spoken  form  our  own 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  languages  to  acquire;  its  written 
form  is  notoriously  the  most  difficult,  but  its  development 
has  not  been  restrained  by  the  method  of  its  written  repre- 
sentation, for  it  has  been  propagated  mainly  in  its  spoken 
form.  It  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  in  existence,  and  its 
power  of  expression  is  unequalled  by  any  other  modern 
language. 

To  be  sure,  the  irregular  spelling  of  English  words  is  a 
g^eat  burden;  but  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  accept  it 
as  a  discipline.  It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  escape  the  heri- 
tage of  our  own  language  b}'  the  adoption  of  any  device 
which  may  have  served  in  foreign  lands,  for  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  tongue  like  that  of  Germany  or  Italy.  The 
English  is  a  mongrel  speech,  cosmopolitan  in  its  nature,  and 
those  that  speak  it  and  write  it  come  of  many  races,  and 
its  very  incongruities  constitute  in  manj-  cases  the  sources 
of  its  richness,  its  vividness,  its  strength,  its  subtlety.  As 
Nye  says,  "  its  orthography  is  rich  in  improvisations,  rou- 
lades and  trills,  with  an  air  of  gentle  badinage,  bon  homme 
and  pi  running  through  the  work."  Seriously,  however,  no 
other  language  has,  so  to  speak,  so  varied  and  picturesque 
a  sky  line.  In  its  strange  words,  the  changes  of  history, 
thought,  custom,  race  ascendancy,  literary  and  political 
growth  are  crystalized.  Its  melody  is  not  that  of  a  single 
strain,  nor  is  its  music  the  tone  of  a  single  great  clarion; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  woven  harmonies  and  the  blending 
voices  of  the  many  instruments  of  an  orchestra, —  a  h3rmn 
of  vocal  harmony  —  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  it  as 
it  is. 

Mr.  Heaney  says  that  experiment  shows  the  number  of 
real  unclassified  spelling  difficulties  to  be  confined  to  350 
words,  and  from  these  350  he  would  select  about  100  of  the 
more  common  ones  for  immediate  study,  representing  what 
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might  be  called  "first  aid  to  the  injured,"  taking  up  the 
remaining  words  later  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
Rice  says  that  the  exceptions  among  common  words  do  not 
exceed  a  score.  About  1,500  words  are  given  by  the  standard 
dictionaries  as  in  dispute  as  to  spelling,  such  as  favor, 
calibre,  judgment,  etc.,  but  only  about  one-tenth  of  these 
deserve  particular  attention.  Another  writer  says  it  is  esti- 
mated that  156  English  words  make  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  ordinary  forms  of  literature  or  oral  speech,  and  twenty 
words  make  one-third  of  our  common  literary  language,  and 
the  first  ten  of  these  about  one-fourth.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  annually  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  100 
new  words. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  alphabet,  out  of  which  can  be 
constructed  several  hundred  thousand  words,  contains  just 
one  word  formed  by  the  letters  in  their  present  order.  "  No," 
one  of  the  shortest  words  in  the  language,  is  the  only 
bona  fide  word  formed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  alphabet's 
twenty-six  characters. 

The  historical  classification  of  our  alphabet  is  as  follows: 
B,  D,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P,  Q.  R,  S,  T,  derived  from  the 
Phoenicians;  A,  E,  I,  O,  Z,  originally  Phoenician,  but  changed 
by  the  Greeks;  U  (same  as  V),  Grecian;  C,  F,  Phoenician  let- 
ters with  changed  value;  G,  of  Latin  invention;  Y,  intro- 
duced into  the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  with  changed  form; 
J>  V,  graphic  Latin  forms  raised  to  independent  letters  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  W,  A,  recent  additions,  formed  by 
doubling  U  (or  V),  whence  its  name.  The  most  useless  of 
these  is  probably  Q.  It  requires  a  running  mate,  and  al- 
ways the  same  one,  before  it  can  be  used  at  all  in  English. 
C  and  G  have  been  called  the  clowns  of  the  alphabet. 
The  letter  D  is  truly  an  "  old  salt,"  having  followed  the  C 
so  many  years.  Seventy-five  years  ago  the  final  letter  of 
our  alphabet  was  called  izzard,  then  zed,  and  finally  z£e. 

Like  all  business  people  immersed  in  business  transac- 
tions, the  Phoenicians'  method  was  brevity,  and  so  they 
aimed  as  near  shorthand  as  they  could.  They  eliminated 
Burploa  signs  and  invented  an  alphabet  in  about  the  nine- 
teenth century,  B.  C,  which  has  been  accepted  with  slight 
modifications,  by  the  civilized  world.  In  the  application  of 
signs  to  the  sounds  of  the  voice  the  Phoenicians  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  phonographers,  for  the  modern  short- 
hand writing  of  Isaac  Pitman  is  truly  but  a  little  sister 
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of  the  greater  but  unscientized  phonography  of  the 
alphabet. 

The  Eng-lish  language  contains  26  letters;  Dutch  and  Oer- 
man  the  same  number;  Armenian,  38;  Arabic,  28;  Greek,  24; 
Hebrew,  22;  Italian,  21;  French,  25;  Kussian,  33;  Persian,  45; 
and  while  the  Chinese  language  has  no  letters,  strictly 
speaking,  it  has  over  20,000  syllabic  characters,  which  take 
the  place  of  letters.  Yet  Chinese,  which  to  most  of  us 
sounds  like  a  monotonous  jargon,  and  seems  far  from  a 
"  perfect "  language,  is  one  having  an  alphabet,  if  numbers 
counted,  nearly  eight  hundred  times  more  complete  than 
ours. 

Of  the  three  letters,  K,  C  and  S,  in  our  language  —  th« 
last  two  having  both  hard  and  soft  sounds,  the  hard  ones 
being  pronounced  like  K  and  Z  —  one  might  be  eliminated 
vnthout  any  inconvenience.  This,  preferably,  would  be  the 
£,  and  that  is  one  of  the  letters  in  our  language  not  con- 
tained in  the  Latin.  Y  is  another,  but  when  we  use  it  we 
give  it  the  force  only  of  the  Latin  I.  W  was  used  at  one 
time  in  the  Latin,  but  was  dropped,  since  its  place  was 
readily  supplied  by  the  dipthong  ou,  as  it  is  in  the  modern 
Italian  and  other  Latin  languages.  &  is  not  a  letter,  even 
in  our  own  lang^uage,  but  simply  a  character,  standing  for  | 

the  Latin  ''  et,^'  meaning  "  and."  Indeed,  as  written  and 
printed  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  represented  a 
poorly  constructed  "  et,'*  and  it  really  means  that  Latin 
word  to-day,  whenever  it  is  used;  for  instance,  &c.,  meaning 
ct  cetei'a,  literally  **  and  the  rest,*'  but  freely  translated 
**  and  so  forth,*'  an  arbitrary  phrase  which  we  understand^ 
'^ut  cannot  parse. 

But  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  '*  perfect "  language*  in 
amplitude  and  beauty  of  expression,  in  soft  and  pleasing^ 
vocalization,  in  stability,  probably  no  language  ever  sur- 
passed the  Latin.  It  was  sufficiently  ample  to  give  expres- 
sion to  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
which  still  survive  as  unsurpassed  models  of  prose  and 
poetry.  Its  pronunciation,  two  thousand  years  ago,  was 
probably  not  widely  different  from  that  of  the  pure  Italian 
of  to-day,  which  is  a  very  musical  and  euphonious  lan- 
guage as  compared  with  our  sibilant  and  guttural  one.  Bo 
true  is  this  that  one  of  our  native  humorists  relates  how» 
when  in  Napoli,  he  used  to  go  out  on  the  beach  in  order  to 
hear  the  fishermen   "  swear  like  pirates "  at  one  another, 
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because  it  sounded  so  sweet  in  Italian.  And  Latin  has 
endured,  practically  unchanged,  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  is  spoken,  written,  read  and  understood  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  professional  men,  at  the  present  time, 
essentially  the  same  as  it  was  in  ancient  Borne,  while  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  us  can  read  or  understand  but  a  frac- 
tion of  what  was  written  in  our  language  Ave  or  six  hundred 
years  ago. 

If  the  phonetic  spelling  and  new-fangled  dictionary 
cranks  and  up-to-date  dialect  writers  had  their  way,  in 
what  length  of  time  in  the  future  would  it  take  the  most 
learned  savants  to  correctly  decipher  the  writings  of  the 
present  century?  Just  picture  one  of  them  trying  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  words  we  now  use,  sounded  substantially 
alike,  such  as  "  sore,"  "  soar,"  "  sower,"  "  sewer  "  (one  who 
sews,)  "  sor  "  (Hibernian  dialect  for  "  sir,")  etc.,  and  won- 
dering how  we  came  to  call  a  female  swine  a  "  sow,"  a 
husbandman  a  "  sower,"  and  a  covered  drain,  as  well  as  a 
seamstress,  "  sewer."  Yet  all  this  and  more  he  must  know 
in  order  to  understand  a  clipping  from  the  Fodunk  News- 
monger, reading  thus: 

**  Mrs.  Sauer,  an  Irish  washerwoman,  of  Washington,  and 
a  seWer  on  boys'  pants  and  felt  kilts,  felt  weak  after 
washing  her  weekly  wash.  She,  while  sawing  some  wood, 
saw  that  her  sow,  which  had  been  given  a  meal  of  oatmeal, 
sow^ed  com  and  sour  apples;  was  panting  with  thirst.  Turn- 
ing pale,  she  took  her  pail,  and,  removing  a  pale  from  the 
fence,  went  through  it  toward  the  spring.  Springing  out 
of  the  path,  she  fell  into  the  head  of  an  open  sewer,  cut- 
ting her  head  open.  When  seen  by  the  doctor,  whom  some 
one  summoned  to  the  scene  from  his  yatch,  and  then 
docked  her,  and  asked  how  she  felt,  she  said,  *  I  felt  all 
right  as  I  was  sewing  some  felt  kilts  this  morning,  sor, 
but  now  I*m  sorry  to  say  that  my  right  arm  feels  sore  and 
I  feel  kilt  entoirely.'  Now  Mrs.  Sauer's  sow  pants  for 
sowed  corn  and  sour  apples,  but  Mrs.  Sauer  is  too  sore  to 
get  them,  tho'  she's  so's  to  be  about,  and  not  being  *  kilt 
intoirely,'  sews  :i  little  on  boys'  kilt." 

This  clipping  is  not  given  as  an  example  of  humor, 
but  to  illustrate  the  task  the  philologists  would  have  before 
them  if  they  adopted  phonetic  spelling.  And  even  with  the 
changes  going  on  in  our  language  every  year,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  one>half  of  the  people  a  hundred  years  hence  will 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  simple  words  just  used. 

One  more  illustration:  A  fast  man  on  a  fast  day  took 
his  fust  horse  and  went  to  the  end  of  the  fast  land,  and 
there  tied  him  fast,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  he  broke  his 
fast.  Then  he  rose  and  took  off  his  hose  and  went  with 
his  hoes  along  the  rows,  and  put  the  rose  on  the  end  of  his 
hose  —  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  sort  of  nose.  So  his 
hose  waters  every  rose  in  all  the  rows.  Who  knows  how 
a  foreign  wight  could  learn  very  fast  the  meaning  of  hoes 
and  rows  or  knows  and  nose,  or  to  perform  any  rite  right, 
or  even  to  write  wright  right,  if  his  living  depended  on 
getting  some  right  which  involved  the  right  writing  of 
wright,  right,  write,  and  rite? 

A  language  is  a  living  organism,  and  .its  spelling  will  never 
become  lixed  until  the  language  is  dead;  and  as  far  as  being 
dead  is  concerned,  our  language  is  a  very  lively  corpse. 
The  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danes,  the  Russians  have  all  revised  their  spelling,  and  the 
process  is  not  finished  yet,  nor  will  be  until  they  get  an 
absolutely  phonetic  representation  for  their  words. 

Generally  speaking,  the  knowledge  of  spelling  must  be 
acquired,  not  so  much  by  memorizing  as  by  observant  study. 
Bad  spelling  is  never  excusable,  and  it  is  due  either  to 
ignorance  or  carelessness.  Few  care  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
former,  and  when  operators  say,  "  Oh,  I  knew  how  to  spell 
that  word,"  it  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  excuse  of  all.  A 
clerk  made  out  a  shipping  bill  for  "fourty"  barrels  of 
flour.  When  it  was  called  to  his  attention  he  said,  "  How 
careless  —  I  left  out  the  gh."  If  bad  spelling  is  thus  to  be 
covered,  then  it  will  answer  for  incorrect  grammar,  and 
slovenly  work  of  all  kinds.  Mistakes  in  typewriter  work 
often  cost  their  authors  their  position,  and  their  employers 
large  sums  of  money.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  by  which 
one's  educational  qualification  is  judged,  it  is  by  the  spell- 
ing, and  the  typewriter  glaringly  emphasizes  poor  spelling. 
"Did  you  employ  a  typewriter?  "  **  I  thought  I  did,  but  on 
looking  over  the  work  I  discovered  that  I  had  employed 
a  typewronger."  There  is  an  independent  fortune  awaiting 
the  inventor  of  a  typewriting  machine  that  will  spell 
correctly. 

Spelling  is  the  visible  form  of  language,  as  pronunciation 
is  its   audible  form.     Next  to   speech  spelling  is  the  great 
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means  of  communication  among  mankind.  The  child  leaves 
the  cradle  to  wrestle  with  its  intricacies,  and  to  the  day 
of  dissolution  he  is  liable  to  spell.  The  child  finds 
analogies  —  that  is  infant  logic  —  are  of  no  value.  By  using 
his  own  common  sense  he  can  be  certain  of  nothing  either 
in  spelling  or  pronunciation.  Ellis  says,  '*  To  spell  English 
is  the  most  difficult  of  human  attainments."  And  Franklin 
said,  *'  Those  people  spell  best  who  do  not  know  how  to 
speU." 

A  lawyer  criticising  a  clerk  for  not  spelling  words  uni* 
formly  was  met  with  the  reply  "  that  he  thought  a  man 

was  a  d fool  who  couldn't  spell  words  more  than  one 

way." 

Said  Josh  Billings:  **  I  hold  that  a  man  has  just  as  mutch 
rite  tew  spel  a  word  as  it  is  pronounsed  as  he  has  tew 
pronounse  it  the  way  it  ain't  spelt.  I  attrybute  my  suksess 
in  life  to  mi  devoshun  to  spelyng." 

An  incompetent  stenographer  once  landed  a  job  in  a 
New  York  city  court;  of  course,  he  couldn't  last,  for  as  the 
district  attorney  put  it,  "  A  man  who  spells  a  word  three 
different  ways  in  one  line  ought  to  get  the  sack." 

Some  one  has  said  that  our  conunon  orthography  is 
aristocratic,  for  its  anomalies  permit  the  door  of  knowledge 
to  open  only  to  those  rich  in  money  or  time  to  purchase 
admission,  while  the  poor  and  those  of  limited  advantages 
are  excluded.  This,  it  is  urged,  makes  phonetic  orthography 
suitable  for  the  poorest  intellectual  capacity,  while  com- 
mon orthography  is  quite  democratic  —  it  allows  everyone 
to  spell  as  he  pleases,  giving  sanction  to  the  most  absurd 
combination  of  letters,  and  so  presents  a  good  argument  in 
favor  of  phonetic  spelling,  which  by  exhibiting  the  differ- 
ences of  pronunciation  secures  perfect  uniformitj'^  of  both 
pronunciation  and  spelling.  Such  an  argument  is  shown  in 
the  placard  of  Artemus  Ward's  exhibition  of  rattle-snakes: 
Every  theoretical  consideration  is  in  favor  of  phonetic 
spelling,  but  the  spelling  book  and  the  dictionary  still  hold 
their  own  and  children  learn  to  spell,  not  merely  as  their 
parents  did,  but  because  they  did,  unless  it  be  like  the  lady 
who  when  asked  if  her  little  girl  knew  how  to  spell,  said, 
"Oh,  dear,  no.  That's  so  plebian;  we  expect  her  to  marry 
a  man  who  is  rich  enough  to  let  her  have  an  amanuensis." 

But  phonetic  spelling  is  undesirable  without  a  universal 
standard,  as  everyone  would  spell  as  he  thought  the  word 
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sounded.  There  is  no  need  to  anglicize  oar  spelling  now. 
It  huH  stood  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  has  established  a 
right  to  its  own  form.  The  English  tongue,  donbtless  has 
the  best  chance  of  becoming  aniversal,  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  "  the  last  man  "  will  pronounce  his 
valedictory  in  English.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  well-established 
forms,  based  upon  Anglo-Saxon  phonetics,  and  thus  to  show 
the  same  regard  for  our  own  language  that  any  of  onr 
foreign  friends  show  for  theirs.  Phonetic  spelling  is  like 
the  decimal  coinage;  transition  to  it  would  be  too  severe 
foi  weak  human  nature.  Some  day  there  may  arise  intellec- 
tual sons  of  Anak  strong  enough  to  make  the  change,  but 
till  then  we  must  content  ourselves  with  milder  modes  of 
simplifj'ing  our  orthography. 

There  is  no  need  to  thwack  English  spelling,  as  Dr. 
Bowen  has  done  in  Popular  Science.  America  has  its  own 
standard  for  correct  orthography,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  that  standard  taught.  Some  magazines  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  Philological  Association  and  spell 
a  few  words  in  a  new-found-Ian  dish  way.  Others  retain  the 
conservative  forms  of  England.  Some  offices  have  their 
own  peculiar  rules.  A  return  to  the  old-fashioned  spelling 
book  is  the  proper  course.  Words  should  be  spelled  as 
they  now  are  in  English  literature.  As  Whitelaw  Bold 
says,  doubtless  there  is  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe 
for  reformers  —  even  for  spelling  reformers,  but  their  place 
is  not  in  the  school  room.  People  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  words  as  they  are  now  spelled  that  they  do  not 
care  to  be  bothered  with  learning  to  spell  new  forms.  It 
ma\  be  said  that  spelling  reformers  are  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  Billings,  Ward  &  Co.  for  accustoming  the  public 
to  look  on  spelling  which  is  approximately  phonetic  without 
the  **  shiver  "  spoken  of  by  Prof.  Whitney.  Spelling  reform, 
like  dress  reform,  may  be  all  right,  but  we  are  interested 
in  learning  the  proper  garb  for  the  present,  and  not  what 
may  be  proper  a  hundred  years  hence.  No  spelling  reform 
will  lessen  the  ardor  of  the  schoolboy  who  laboriously 
prints  upon  his  slate  "i  luv  yu,"  and  timorously  turns  it  to 
the  girl  across  the  aisle  who  is  in  the  second  reader.  Bad 
sijellors,  of  course,  are  in  favor  of  the  phonetic  reform. 

One  who  has  traced  a  word  from  the  Sanskrit  down  to 
its   place   in   our   language,   its   meaning  preserved   by   law 
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and  history,  as  long*  as  its  spelling'  remains  intact  is  not 
inclined  to  see  it  so  deformed  by  "reform"  that  it  no 
longer  gives  a  clue  to  its  origin  and  meaning. 

Some  one  has  said  Josh  Billings  is  the  only  consistent 
spelling  reformer,  who  works  as  hard  over  his  orthography 
as  he  does  over  his  jokes,  knowing  that  his  only  salvation 
is  to  spell  as  other  people  do  not.  While  there  is  a  name^ 
less  charm  in  the  language  with  which  we  have  spent  so 
many  years  in  wrestling,  yet  we  might  welcome  that  which 
might  lead  the  coming  generation  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
superfluous  letters  which  go  to  form  so  many  of  the  most 
commonly  used  words. 

Our  orthography  is  shifting  continually,  and  its  simplifica- 
tion should  be,  as  Noah  Webster  said,  encouraged.  We  are 
not  unduly  disturbed  when  we  see  program;  catalog  produces 
no  spasms.  The  best  scholars  now  sanction  the  elision  of 
the  final  e  in  glycerine,  chloride,  oxide,  and  making  sulphur 
sulfur,  and  their  spellings  are  approved  by  the  Century  and 
Standard  dictionaries. 

The  original  spelling  of  300  years  ago  was  phonetic,  and 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  any  standard.  Interesting 
specimens  of  the  English  language  in  its  earlier  stages 
may  be  found  in  the  front  of  Webster's  dictionary.  Psalm 
cvi,  as  printed  in  1711,  differs  in  116  spellings  from  those 
now  in  vogue.  The  flrst  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  now  printed, 
differs  in  135  spellings  from  the  same  version  as  printed  in 
1611.  A  glance  at  a  book  published  in  1556  shows  on  one 
page,  taken  at  haphazard,  111  words  out  of  337  words  spelled 
at  variance  with  the  present  method;  at  another  page  123 
out  of  352.  On  the  whole,  we  spell  better  than  our  predeces- 
sors of  1556,  but  this  does  not  excuse  us  for  spelling  worse 
than  we  might  and  ought  to.  Perhaps  our  successors  in 
2004  will  think  our  spelling  as  odd  and  antiquated  as  that 
of  the  sixteenth  century  English  now  seems  to  us. 

"  If  you  and  I  and  ewe  and  eye 
And  yew  and  aye  (dear  me), 
Were  all  to  be  spelled  u  and  i. 
How  mixed  up  we  should  be." 

Elizur  Wright  says,  "  A  schoolmaster  who  does-  not  spell 
correctly,  by  somebody's  system,  should  go  abroad  and 
stay  there,"  and  after  forty  years  of  observation  he  is  o'f 
the  opinion  that  good  and  successful  teachers  of  spelling 
can  seldom  write  a  page  without  misspelling  several  words. 

A  department  head  of  a  college  declared  a  candidate  he 
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recommended  was  competant.  Several  candidateB  for  places 
in  English  in  a  college  wrote  of  the  8<Uery. 

It  has  been  said  that  English  spelling  is  the  true  pans 
asinofum  of  all  studies.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  of  dis- 
covery. We  have  forty-three  elementary  sounds,  and  nearly 
400  methods  of  writing  them.  With  one  way  of  writing  each 
sound  most  anyone  could  master  spelling  in  a  week,  while 
now  comparatively  few  acquire  it  in  a  lifetime.  The  vowel 
system  seems  to  embrace  the  bulk  of  our  orthographical 
troubles,  and  if  chaos  existed  to  the  same  extent  among 
the  consonants,  the  acquisition  of  English  orthography 
would  be  the  work  of  a  long  lifetime.  While  much  is  written 
about  reform  in  spelling,  few  are  aware  of  the  gradual 
changes  which  have  been  and  are  going  on  in  simplifica- 
tion of  our  spelling.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  Sir  Thomas  Smith  published  a  "  complete  scheme "  of 
regular,  simple  spelling,  and  the  spelling  reformers  have 
been  at  it  ever  since. 

No  one  will  claim  that  our  spelling  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, and  while  a  tendency  toward  simplification  exists, 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  English  and  American.  Philological 
Associations  mark  the  limit  to  which  alterations  are  likely 
to  be  carried  for  a  long  while.  Imagine  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  Macaulay,  with  some  of  the  best  hymns,  "  done  up  "  in 
"  fonetic "  spelling?  No  progress  will  be  made  in  this 
direction  until  a  definite  agreement  is  reached  on  some 
system  of  defying  the  dictionary  that  shall  possess  the 
merit  of  spelling  each  word  in  but  one  way,  leaving  less  to 
the  fancy  of  the  speller. 

Seys  Cooley,  a  Texas  official,  what  attorney  would  harbor 
a  transcript  that  set  forth  "  The  plaintiff  was  going  to 
shut,  when  he  heard  a  kat  kry?  " 

The  Fonoscribing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that 
"  The  common  splng  is  th  silyist  thing  in  histry."  Per- 
haps it  is,  but  does  it  look  any  worse  than  uncommon 
spelling?  A  revival  of  an  era  of  decent  spelling  is  certainly 
needed,  especially  with  the  increasing  use  of  the  writing 
machine  which  permits  no  visual  evasion. 

The  Sun,  in  reviewing  "  Hezekiah's  Kortship,"  says:  "  We 
wish  that  we  cared  more  for  misspelling  than  we  do;  we 
like  to  enjoy  as  many  things  as  we  can;  life  is  not  so  full 
of  pure  entertainment  that  we  can  afford  to  despise  oppor- 
tunities.     We    used    to    take    great    pleasure    in    Artemas 
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Ward's  occasional  bursts  of  spectacular  orthography.  *  This 
is  2  Mutch,'  came  upon  us,  we  remember,  with  something 
of  the  sharp  dazzle  and  surprise  of  a  lightning  flash.  But 
we  are  lazy.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  any  really 
very  formidable  labor." 

Mistakes  in  writing  are  without  beauty;  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  passes  unnoticed,  while  the  same  in  correspondence 
impresses  us  as  little  short  of  a  capital  offence;  and,  by 
the  way,  many  are  the  offences  perpetrated  against  capital- 
ization. In  reading  a  letter  we  are  keenly  alive  to  errors  of 
all  kinds  —  a  misspelled  word  puts  our  teeth  on  edge  and 
an  illy  framed  sentence  makes  us  wince.  Though  the 
chirography  be  ever  so  artistic  and  obscurely  elegunt  by 
employing  the  zig^zagging,  vertical  fad,  the  stationery  the 
bluest  of  robin's  egg,  with  a  suggestion  of  fresh  violets, 
the  one  misspelled  word  will  stand  out  like  the  snow  upon 
Pike's  Peak,  and  if  typewritten,  will  remind  one  of  the 
couplet : 

*•  Lo,  the  poor  typewriter,  whose  uncertain  mind 
Puts  periods  in  front  and  capitals  behind." 

"  I  can't  be  beaten  in  spelling.  That's  one  thing  I  can 
say  for  myself.  Now,  this  letter  I've  just  written  I'll  vouch 
there  isn't  a  mistake  in  the  whole  thing,  and  it's  four  pages 
long.  '  Well,  did  you  ever?  Here's  one  (quotes  from  let- 
ter) :  "  There  was  a  *  rapt '  expression  on  her  face."  *  Rapt?  ' 
Now,  that  should  have  been  spelled  'wrapped.'  Well,  it's 
only  a  mistake  of  one  or  two  letters  anyway."  SmiUng 
in  a  superior  way,  infallible  Claudine  Patricio  seals  her  let- 
ter vdth  a  little  flourish.    The  mistake  has  been  rectified. 

One  time  there  was  a  man  who  couldn't  spell  a  little  bit 
or  anything  else  much.  If  you  asked  him  how  many  p's 
there  were  in  Popocatapetl  he  couldn't  guess  v^dthin  ten, 
and  be  was  always  getting  the  i  before  the  e  in  received. 
To  save  his  life  he  couldn't  spell  cat  without  a  k,  and  he 
kept  three  dictionaries  in  reach  all  the  time,  only  they 
always  turned  up  words  he  wasn't  looking  for.  The  merest 
college  graduate  could  spell  a  ring  around  him  in  less  time 
than  a  Butch  comedy  team  would  take  to  tell  it.  But  he 
wasn't  discouraged.  The  writing  he  did  was  mostly  along 
two  lines,  and  he  had  a  printer  prepare  a  blank  form  that 
read:. 

Pay  to  the  order  of $ 


_ 
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All  he  had  to  do  was  fill  out  the  blanks.  And  when  you 
shoved  one  of  these  literary  productions  through  a  little 
window  the  bank  teller  got  right  down  and  bumped  his 
liead  on  the  floor,  and  the  bank  president  came  out  and 
invited  you  to  lunch  at  the  club. 

A  young  lawyer  left  upon  his  door  this  mysterious  legend, 
*'  Gone  to  brexfus."  A  druggist  was  surprised  and  disturbed 
to  receive  from  a  servant,  **  Please  give  the  bare  something 
to  fizick  him  15  cents  worth."  A  jury  handed  up  to  the 
judge  a  communication  indorsed,  "  To  the  onorable  gug." 
The  proprietor  of  a  country  store  received  this  note  from 
one  of  his  customers,  "  Mister  Cream,  Wunt  yon  let  my  boay 
hev  a  pare  of  £asy  shuz?  " 

Some  vagaries  of  our  language  are  illustrated  by  the 
subjoined  analogous  spellings.  The  words  sound  properly, 
but  the  spelling  does  not  correspond  to  the  meaning: 

One  day,  when  the  weather  was  rough. 
An  old  lady  went  out  for  some  snougrh. 

Which  she  thoughtlessly  placed  in  her  mou£:h, 
And  it  erot  scattered  all  over  her  cou^rh. 

A  young  girl  to  a  fortune  was  heir, 

Rival  claimants  disputed  her  shelr, 
When  the  lawyers  were  done. 
And  her  case  she  had  wone. 

The  fortune  had  fanlshed  in  elr. 

'*  Now  tell  me,  0_people  of  Sioux, 

He  shouted,  '  what  can  a  man  dioux? ' 

'  As  'tis  spelled,  so  we  say  it. 
And  that  is  the  way  it 
Should  be.'    And  he  blustered  and  blioux." 

"  T-o-n-g-u-e  spells  *  tongue,'  and  the  man  who  first  spelled 
it  so  should  have  been  hongue.  A-c-h-e  spells  *  ache,'  and 
that's  all  you  can  mache  out  of  it.  E-i-g-h-t  spells  *  eight,* 
no  matter  how  you  deprecieight  the  idea;  and  that  a-i-s-1-e 
should  spell  ^  aisle  *  and  f-e-i-g-n  *  feign '  is  enough  to  make 
any  body  smaisl^  if  the  effort  were  not  too  peignful." 

"A  boy  who  swims  may  say  he  swum,  but  milk  that  is 
skimmed  is  seldom  skummed,  and  nails  you  trim,  they  are 
not  trum.  Then  words  you  speak,  those  are  spoken;  but 
a  nose  is  tweaked,  and  can't  be  twoken,  and  what  you  seek 
is  n^ver  soken.  If  we  forget,  then  we've  forgotten;  but 
things  we  wet  are  never  wotten,  and  houses  let  cannot  be 
lot  ten.  The  goods  one  sells  are  always  sold;  but  fears 
dispelled  are  not  dispold,  nor  what  you  smell  is  never 
snioled.  When  young  a  top  you  spun;  did  you  see  a  grin 
e'er  grun,  or  a  potato  neatly  skun?  " 
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A  clever  woman  said  she  never  dared  use  "  feable  *'  lest 
she  gelled  it  "  feeble."    She  really  thought  it  was  "  feable." 

Some  of  the  ablest  men  have  failed  to  marshal  letters 
properly.  A  Harvard  professor  ordered  "  mackrel."  A  lead- 
ing pedagogue  concluded  a  bill  with  **  ballance  du."  Wash- 
ington had  one  system  of  spelling,  his  wife  another. 
Cromwell  spelled  hatchet  with  an  x  where  tch  belongs. 
Napoleon  spelled  English  in  a  manner  to  frighten  timid 
children  on  the  street.  He  could  conquer  hosts,  but 
couldn't  encompass  "  vinegar  " —  he  turned  it  into  "  vinni- 
gar/'  a  distressing  bit  of  orthography.  You  remember 
Major  Pendennis's  exclamation,  **  What!  would  you  marry 
a  woman  who  spelled  aifection  with  one  f  ?  "  Taylor,  and 
Jackson,  too,  were  prone  to  lapse;  the  last  named  couldn't 
produce  *'  parallel "  with  less  than  six  or  seven  ll's. 

The  pupils  of  the  district  schools  of  fifty  years  ago  were 
almost  invariably  good  spellers.  To  spell  poorly  was  the 
dullard's  mark.  To  the  "  down  Easters "  misspelling  a 
word  was  almost  a  personal  disgrace  and  a  reflection  upon 
the  family.  But  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty 
of  spelling,  its  irregularities  have  been  so  berated  by  pho- 
neticians, that  little  regard  is  had  in  these  days  for 
correctness. 

The  School  Weekly  siiya:  "To  allow  children  to  go  from 
the  schools  with  their  education  marred  by  defects  of 
common  errors  in  spelling,  speech  and  writing  is  a  vital 
defect.  It  will  not  commend  the  system  to  the  general 
world,  and  the  general  world  will  always  judge  by  the 
mouth." 

In  an  address  by  the  Abb6  Duploy^,  thw  inventor  of  the 
French  system  of  shorthand  bearing  his  name,  he  devotes 
three-quarters  of  it  to  the  study  of  spelling. 

Cacography  sticks  to  so  many  people  that  it  is  hard  to. 
find  a  moral  to  fit.  It  ma3'  be  a  sign  of  literary  genius, 
but  it  will  never  help  an  ambitious  youth  in  his  struggles 
for  an  eleven-dollar-a-week  job.  Spelling  should  be  studied 
and  acquired  until  it  is  accurately  fixed  and  its  proper 
use  becomes  as  automatic  and  unconscious  as  breathing. 
To  spell  and  write  really  well  may  require  more  time  and 
energy  than  the  child  can  aiford  to  give  to  these  subjects.  In 
the  old  days,  perhaps  these  subjects  were  g^ven  too  import- 
ant a  place,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  a   trifle   too  far  the   other  way,   as  the   schools   of 
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iilodern  days  have  eliminated  the  spelling  book,  but  it  i» 
greatly  to  their  discredit.  They  have  dropped  many  things 
that  they  would  better  have  retained.  For  instance,  a 
child  now  can't  spell,  don't  know  how  to  read,  is  generally 
unable  to  perform  a  simple  sum  in  mental  arithmetic,  but 
he  can  weave  Indian  baskets,  work  in  Sloyd  and  can  do 
something  in  sorting  worsted  yarn. 

The  public  school  children  cannot  spell.  The  principals 
of  the  high  schools  know  that  they  cannot  spell,  as  does 
everybody  else  who  has  occasion  to  receive  letters  from 
them.  Tf  a  series  of  competitions  were  held,  this  most 
troublesome  fact  of  the  school  situation  to  those  on  the 
inside  might  be  revealed.  Then,  there  might  arise  a  cry 
for  the  fundamentals  of  education,  of  which  spelling  is 
easily  first,  as  would  annoy  the  authorities  who  now  make 
out  our  scientific  and  philosophical  course  of  study,  which 
slights  spelling  for  general  information  about  everybody* 
from  Confucius  and  Buddha  down  to  Admiral  Togo.  The 
school  system  emulates  the  ostrich  by  hiding  its  head  in 
the  sand,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  bad  spelling  of  its 
pupils  will  not  attract  too  much  attention  so  long  as  they 
do  not  permit  the  children  to  demonstrate  their 
incompetency. 

Why  teach  spelling  in  the  public  school  at  all,  if  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  spell  correctly?  Why  not  leave  the 
individual  child  to  pick  up  spelling  the  best  way  he  can, 
out  of  school,  and  devote  his  school  days  to  "  better  busi- 
ness?" In  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  after  the  school 
days  are  ended,  there  are  some  kinds  of  "  business "  that 
the  young  man  who  cannot  spell  would  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  enter,  if  he  happened  to  write  out  his  own  application 
for  emploj'ment. 

To  turn  out  a  high  school  graduate  who  expects  the 
world  at  large  to  look  upon  his  poor  writing  and  poor 
spelling  as  significant  of  higher  culture  and  higher  thought 
is  ridiculous.  Everybody  is  lenient  always  with  the  person 
who  admits  that  he  has  forgotten  his  algebra,  and  has  not 
too  much  ignorance  of  vulgar  fractions.  But  it  will  be  long 
before  educated  people  will  cease  to  speak  scornfully  ot 
the  poor  speller.  There  are  more  words  to  spell  in  the 
English  language  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  hence  there 
should  be  better  methods  for  teaching  spelling. 
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Freak  spelliDgf  has  no  sort  of  value.  Of  what  possible 
use  is  it  to  a  pupil  to  be  able  to  spell  words  which  he 
does  not  understand  and  of  whose  use  he  is  absolutely 
ignorant?  It  is  more  than  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
The  child  should  be  able  to  spell  the  words  of  ordinary 
usage,  and  he  should  know  how  to  use  them.  They  should 
be  a  part  of  his  vocabulary,  ready  for  instant  and  correct 
use. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  practically  all  people  spelled 
badly.  Are  the  glories  of  the  Elizabethans  due  to  this 
cause?  If  so,  can  we  hope  to  rival  them  if  we  give  over 
the  habit  of  spelling  correctly? 

Correct  spelling  indicates  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  words,  their  derivation  and  proper  use  —  and  with  all 
these  things  a  cultured  and  educated  person  will  be 
acquainted.  To  be  a  good  speller  is  no  particular  credit 
to  anybody,  but  to  be  a  poor  one  is  a  positive  disgrace  — 
and  least  of  all  to  be  overlooked  in  those  who  have  enjoyed 
broad  educational  advantages.  Bad  spelling  is  vulgar,  even 
though,  bad  spellers  may  not  be. 

Of  course,  if  one  cannot  spell  correctly,  except  by 
extreme  concentration  and  attention  and  by  neglect  of  more 
important  things,  he  can  be  forgiven  an  occasional  slip 
in  his  spelling.  But  such  a  man  is  unfortunate  rather  than 
possessed  of  a  mark  of  culture.  Higher  education  without 
correct  spelling  cannot  make  a  man  cultured  any  more  than 
a  swallow-tail  coat  can  make  him  full-dressed  without  a 
clean  white  shirt  front. 

That  people  may  spell  well  and  do  nothing  else  in  more 
than  most  mediocre  fashion  is  quite  true.  Some  of  the 
"  champion  "  spellers,  too,  may  go  down  as  soon  as  any- 
thing not  in  McGuffey's  is  put  at  them,  but  the  learned 
Prof.  Tompkins  is  probably  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that 
"  culture  and  good  spelling  seldom  go  hand  in  hand." 

A  poor  speller  may  be  successful  in  business  —  buying 
hogs  low  and  selling  them  high  will  amass  riches  for  a  man 
who  spells  hog  with  two  g*s  —  and  may  even  be  an  orator 
and  possibly  a  statesman,  but  I  doubt  whether  anybody 
who  is  a  poor  speller  can  lay  any  claim  to  real  culture. 

Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  is  likely  to  be  popular  with  poor  spellers,  whose 
name  is  legion.  To  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  he  said: 
"  Culture  and  good  spelling  seldom  go  hand  in  hand.     You 
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should  spell  well,  but  not  too  well.  The  hig^her  educated 
a  person  is  Ihe  less  he  cares  about  spelling.  When  the 
press  was  declaring  high  school  pupils  could  not  spell  it 
was  paying  them  the  highest  compliment.'* 

Dr.  Tompkins  is  evidently  "  cultured  " —  so  much  so  that 
he  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  where  he  doesn't  even 
"  care  about  *'  good  English,  and  he  seems  to  regard  the 
perfect  speller  as  a  scholastic  fop. 

His  injunction  to  pupils  to  **  spell  well,  but  not  too 
well"  might  be  extended  to  other  lines  of  study  and  prac- 
tice. If  his  theory  is  correct,  musicians  should  not  play  or 
sing  too  well  —  in  fact,  nobody  should  do  anything  too 
well.  The  old  idea  that  perfection  is  the  goal  that  should 
be  sought  in  everything  is  all  wrong  and  inconsistent  with 
high  culture. 

He  places  the  correct  orthographist  on  a  par  with  the 
gentleman  about  railway  stations  whose  high  hat,  checked 
trousers  and  ten-carat  diamond  lures  the  ag^riculturist  Into 
the  three-shell  game.  In  asserting  that  bad  spelling  is  a 
badge  of  great  literary  ability  he  probably  got  the  idea 
from  a  perusal  of  Chaucer's  works  and  Shakespeare's  will 

"  Now,  ShaikBi)ere  wrote  a  lot  of  stuff 
And  has  undyinK  fame. 
And  Shakespeare  didn't  know  enuff 
To  rigrhtly  spel  his  naim. 

Then,  old  Geff  Chosser,  he  who  grave 

Good  poesy  Its  start  — 
Geff  always  knew  how  to  behalve. 

But  wuzzent  very  smart, 

Becos  he  spelt  in  offhand  stile 

Just  as  he  went  along. 
And  usualy,  all  the  while 

He  got  his  spellnsr  rong." 

Tompkins's  defence  of  eccentric  spelling  will  be  applauded 
by  those  who  have  struggled  in  vain  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  dictionary;  it  will  gratify  the  stupid  and  the  lazy. 

"  A  man  may  try  to  sit  and  reed 

The  dickshunaries  throo, 
And  think  that  that  is  all  he'll  need 

To  culture's  path  persoo  — 
But  thare  is  this  great  trooth  to  tell: 

That  as  he  climes  the  hlte, 
The  moar  he  lerns  of  how  to  spel 

The  less  he  spels  things  rite.  ' 

Some  learned  men  are  indifferent  spellers,  but  it  is  com- 
monly agreed  that  it  is  not  well  to  imitate  the  weaknesses, 
imperfections  and  follies  of  the  great.  Men  often  are  great 
through   their   defects,   as   the   pearl   of   the   oyster  is  the 
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result  of  a  diseased  secretion.  But  it  never  has  been  diar 
covered,  or  even  suspected,  that  bad  spelling'  is  the  sort 
of  diseased  secretion  that  can  produce  the  pearl  of  human 
genius. 

Mr.  Webster  was  always  owing  money,  but  Mr.  Web* 
ster's  habits  do  not  justify  running  into  debt.  Certain 
eminent  statesmen  may  be  too  much  addicted  to  the  bottle. 
The  examples  do  not  give  respectability  to  chronic  intem- 
perance. The  vice  of  bad  spelling  can  be  detected  in  the 
private  correspondence  of  many  illustrious  men,  but  non'e 
of  them  wishes  to  appear  in  print  without  the  friendly 
services  of  the  proofreader.  Evidently  somebody  must 
know  how  to  spell,  or  the  language  will  soon  become  an 
unintelligible  jargon.  There  still  are  old-fashioned  and 
obsolete  folk  who  prefer  that  their  children  shall  know 
how  to  spell,  and  old  fogy  merchants  who  employ  clerks 
who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  dictionary.  It  is  not 
penal  to  spell  Chicago  without  a  capital  C,  or  to  commit  any 
other  crime  against  the  language,  but  it  is  not  a  badge  of 
culture. 

If,  as  Dr.  Tompkins  says,  **  Proficiency  in  spelling  is  a 
needless  accomplishment,'*  he  is  wretched  authority  for 
those  seeking  employment  in  clerical  positions,  or  as 
stenographers  and  secretaries  in  any  department  of  public 
or  corporation  work,  in  counting  rooms,  or  in  the  offices 
of  business  or  professional  people,  for  the  first  requisite 
for  those  places  is  correctness  in  orthography  or  spelling'. 
Without  this  accomplishment  such  places  cannot  be  held. 
A  glance  at  the  New  York  Sunday  Herald  vnll  show  that 
business  men  arc  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  material 
furnished  by  the  rapid-fire  business  colleges,  for  one  may 
constantly  see  it  stated  that  **  good  spellers  **  and  "  correct 
grammarians  "  are  required.  Applicants,  too,  recognize  the 
complaint,  and  while  one  would  believe  these  prerequisites 
of  ability  naturally  attach,  we  find  stenographers  specifying' 
such  qualifications.  One  such  who  stated  she  was  a  '*  good 
grammarian  '*  was  evidently  shy  on  spelling,  for  in  reply  to 
our  letter  she  spelled  it  with  one  m.  Another  v^rote  us 
that  she  was  an  expert  "  typewrighter "  and  used  the 
"Yhost"  machine.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  advertisers'  requirements  are  sometimes  rather  com- 
prehensive,  for  example  the  one  who  wanted  "  a  valet  to 
travel  out  of  town,  must  understand  shaving,  hair  dressing. 
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stenography  and  typewriting,  massage  treatment,  and  be  a 
good  penman,"  and  also  the  one  who  wanted  a  stenographer 
familiar  with  advertising,  publishing  and  booklet  business, 
possessing  an  8x10  camera,  able  to  retouch  prints,  sketch 
and  write  descriptive  articles." 

Practical  men  do  not  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
inability  to  spell  correctly  is  proof  of  capacity  for  better 
things.  Their  experience  teaches  them  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  where  a  person  who  has  had  the  benefit  of 
schooling  is  inaccurate  in  spelling,  that  person  will  be 
otherwise  adulterated.  Inaccuracy  in  business  matters  is  a 
vice.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  business  men  looking 
for  help  will  choose  'their  typewriters  and  clerks  and  book- 
keepers from  the  applicants  who  show  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  inaccuracy.  Slovenly  spelling  is  a  disadvantage 
to  any  young  person  of  either  sex  seeking  gainful  occupa- 
tion, and  teachers  who  deride  the  accomplishment  of  correct 
spelling  fail  ignominously  in  their  duty  to  the  pupils  under 
their  charge. 

The  fault  does  not  wholly  lie  'vvith  the  teachers,  who  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  system  which  they  must  follow, 
and  many  of  whom  are  especially  ingenious  in  securing 
more  drill  in  spelling  than  the  rules  require.  The  root  of 
the  matter  lies  in  the  phonetic  system  of  teaching  reading. 
Children  learn  to  read  without  learning  their  letters  more 
rapidly  than  they  did  under  the  old  and  painful  process 
of  spelling  c-a-t,  cat,  and  d-o-u-g-h,  do.  But  when  they 
come  to  spelling  the  words  they  have  read  they  learn  the 
sounds  and  not  the  letters  of  which  those  sounds  are  com- 
posed. **  Ough,"  which  sounds  simply  as  "  o "  in  many 
words,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  phonetic  stumbling- 
block.  The  child  makes  the  sound  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  the  silent  letters.  "  Sh,"  "  ch "  and  "  th "  also 
represent  single  sounds  in  many  words.  Clancy  sprained 
his  wrist.  The  doctor  found  the  cabinet  bottle  empty  and 
bade  his  assistant  to  "  get  a  couple  of  those  phials  from 
upstairs.  "  Files,"  cried  Clancy  in  alarm.  "  Sure,  if  ye're 
going  to  work  at  it  wid  tools,  can't  ye  take  a  smoother 
wan?" 

Beyond  this  root  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  no  spelling 
books  are  used,  save  in  a  few  schools  where  the  principals 
insist  upon  them  without  regfard  to  the  course  of  study. 
The  teacher  makes  up  the  spelling  words  from  the  reading 
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lesson;  then  writes  them  down  on  the  blackboard,  the 
pupils  copy  them  in  books  and  take  their  own  copies  home 
to  learn  their  spelling  lessons  at  night.  If  a  careless  child 
has  wrongly  copied  a  word,  he  learns  it  wrong  and  there 
is  no  help  for  him,  unless  a  watchful  mother  corrects  his 
list  before  he  begins  to  study.  Not  all  mothers  can  do  that, 
and  not  one  in  five  hundred  does  it.  If  the  child  gets  a  word 
wrong  in  his  head,  the  unlearning  is  more  tedious  than  to 
commit  a  dozen  new  words. 

Sometimes  the  scholar  does  get  plenty  of  spelling  with 
something  as  a  side  line,  like  the  four-year-old  kid  who, 
when  asked  what  he  got  at  school,  replied,  "  Spellin'  and 
spankin'." 

Of  course,  also,  a  man  may  lack  culture  and  spell  cor- 
rectly. Spelling'  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  an  arbitrary 
bit  of  knowledge.  But  whatever  may  be  the  psychological 
relations  of  the  art,  the  schools  should  teach  boys  and 
girls  to  spell.  By  incorrect  spelling  the  higher  ranges  of 
learning  are  rendered  less  impressive. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  foreigner  learning  our  lan- 
guage ejaculates  notes  of  desperation  as  he  wrestles  with 
its  intricacies,  for  its  orthography  is  the  despair  of  civil 
service  examiners  and  philologists.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  often  proved  that  mastery  over  its  difficulties  is  pos- 
sible. If  it  is  not  always  reasonable,  at  least  it  is  the 
law,  and  obedience  to  its  regulations  is  better  than  such 
orthographic  anarchism  as  Tompkins  advocates.  On  th6 
whole,  the  Tompkins  deliverance  is  to  be  considered  but 
further  proof  that  high  school  boys  and  gfirls  of  the  present 
day  are  getting  slops  when  they  need  discipline. 

The  faculty  of  the  Evanston  University  was  recently 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  candidates  for  admission 
should  be  examined  in  spelling,  or  whether  that  old- 
fashioned  requiremient  should  be  dropped  and  freshmen  be 
allowed  to  come  in  without  regard  to  their  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  against  this  obsolescent  art,  and  a  special 
school  was  established  for  instruction  in  spelling.  In  the 
revised  ordinances  of  this  town  1,600  gross  errors  were 
found,  and  the  edition  was  destroyed.  And  this  is  the  home 
of  "  Correct  English,  and  how  to  use  it."  It  is  an  old  and 
just  complaint  of  the  college  dons  that  the  preparatory 
schools  don't  teach  their  pupils  to  spell.  Boys  spell  fear- 
full}'  and  wonderfully  when  they  are  first  taken  in  hand 
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by  the  nourishing  mother;  and  many  of  them  spell  about 
as  badly  when  she  dismisses  them  with  a  blessing  and  a 
sheepskin.  **  It's  not  our  businesa  to  teach  students  to 
spell/'  say  the  dons  impatiently;  and  their  impatience  is 
natural.  A  freshman  ought  to  be  able  to  spell;  and  there 
is  no  evident  reason  why  bad  spelling  should  be  looked 
upon  with  more  lenity  than  mispronunciations  or  errors 
in  grammar,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
ordinary  freshman  can't  read,  write  or  spell;  and  the  tutors 
and  professors  have  to  try  to  beat  the  higher  branches 
into  the  noddle  of  a  youth  who  is  more  than  shaky  as  to 
the  so-called  lower  ones. 

if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  schools,  as  the  college  presidents 
keep  repeating,  the  colleges  should  make  the  schools  do 
better  and  keep  the  boobies  out.  The  truth  is  that  almost 
every  college  wants  as  many  students  as  it  can  get;  Ukes 
to  advertise  its  numbers  and  gains  and  to  exult  in  its 
quantity.  Besides,  large  receipts  from  term  fees  are  aE 
necessity.  So  the  college  gates  are  not  shut,  as  they 
should  be,  against  boys  deficient  in  the  indispensable  ele- 
mentary branches. 

The  professor  of  the  English  department  of  this 
university  is  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  under-graduates' 
spelling,  and  yet  he  put  upon  the  bulletin  board  a  notice 
which  spoke  of  '*  monopoley "  and  "  goverment."  He 
explained  his  odd  method  of  spelling  government  by  declar- 
ing he  '*  rarely  spelled  out  the  syllables  *  emment.' "  He 
added  that  he  **  Avrote  notoriously  poorly  "  and  frequently 
dropped  an  "  n  "  or  an  *'  r."  That  explanation  recalls  the 
gi-ey-grrown  anecdote  of  the  chap  who  wrote  illegibly  to 
keep  folks  from  finding  out  how  badly  he  spelled,  it  seems 
unnecessary  for  the  faculty  to  "  drop "  spelling  from  the 
requirements.  The  professor's  science  of  "  dropping "  is 
easily  learned.  He  cannot  hope,  however,  to  rival  the  Ken- 
tucky school  teacher  inquiring  of  a  newspaper  whether  it  is 
**  the  Duty  of  a  teacher  to  whipp  a  pupill  hard  a  Nuff  to 
cut  the  blud  out  or  Nott." 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Putney,  Vt.,  recently 
issued  his  first  annual  report,  after  revising  the  proof, 
which  many  citizens  endeavored  to  suppress.  It  is  a 
startling  literary  production,  and  abounding  in  freak  Eng- 
lish.    He  says  the  town  knowes  the  school  buildings  are  in 
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need  of  repare;  that  the  8Chollar8  have  improved  very  much, 
Ac.,  &Cm 

There  was  once,  a  great  many  years  agu  —  so  tradition 
runs  —  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Milwaukee  who 
lost  his  place  because  of  the  scandal  created  by  his  bad 
spelling*.  In  an  official  communication  making  a  requisi- 
tion for  fuel  supplies  he  spelt  **  cords  of  wood  "  **  chords 
of  would."  The  school  board  of  that  day  would  not  stand 
for  cacography  so  atrocious,  and  when  the  superintendent 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  he  was  overwhelmingly 
voted  down. 

The  president  of  Brown  University  admits  that  the  col- 
leges are  graduating  illiterate  men  because  they  are  not 
taught  to  spell  and  punctuate.  These  should,  of  course, 
have  been  acquired  before  entering  upon  a  collegiate 
course.  So  frequent  has  been  this  same  complaint  that 
one  Massachusetts  college  has  resolved  to  remedy  the 
defect,  and  has  started  spelling  classes. 

The^  same  criticism  applies  to  high  schools  all  over  the 
country.  Not  two  high  school  graduates  in  ten  spell  cor- 
rectly. "  They  haven't  the  knack  "  is  the  excuse.  "They 
haven't  pored  over  Webster's  spelling  book  "  should  be  the 
reply. 

Nearly'  all  high  school  graduates  are  deficient  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  They  are  crowded  along  too  rapidly,  and 
slight  grammar  for  literature,  spelling  for  astronomy,  and 
other  plain  studies  for  chemistry  and  higher  mathematics. 

The  principal  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Normal  School  says 
that  few  of  the  young  women  who  come  to  him,  after  pass- 
ing successfully  through  a  full  course  in  the  high  school, 
to  prepare  themselves  to  become  public  school  teachers, 
know  how  to  punctuate  their  compositions  or  how  to  spell. 

"  We  are  constantly  struggling,"  he  said,  "  with  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  spelling  and  the  elements 
of  English  grammar.  It  is  amazing  how  many  mistakes 
are  constantly  being  made  by  these  students  in  simple 
spelling.  It  would  be  much  better,  I  think,  for  these  young 
women  to  learn  the  elements  of  English  grammar  and  how 
to  spell  correctly  than  Latin  and  Greek.  There  are  very 
few  young  women  in  my  school  who  can  write  a  terse  and 
correct  letter.  They  do  not  know  how  to  parse  a  sentence, 
or  even  point  out  the  various  parts  of  speech.  They  do  not 
know   the   difference   between   a   complex   and   a  compound 
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Bcntence,  and  the  grammatical  errors  in  their  abstracts  of 
lesson  planes  are  many." 

In  a  Michig-an  Normal  Training  School  some  of  the  most 
fluent  of  the  compositions  contained  many  gross  mistakes 
in  spelling.  An  authority  says  nearly  all  the  high  schools 
are  troubled  with  poor  spellers,  and  the  question  is  how 
to  improve  those  unfortunates.  But  how  ?  It  is  said  "  We 
can  study  and  learn  all  the  other  subjects,  but  spelling" 
comes  by  the  grace  of  God." 

It  is  said  to  be  the  mark  of  a  promising  child  not  to  learn 
to  spell  easily.  Most  attempts  to  think  how  words  ought 
to  be  spelled  leads  wrong,  and  one  whose  reason  is  active 
must  learn  not  to  use  it,  for  our  alphabet  is  deficient, 
redundant  and  inconsistent.  Of  course,  children  naturally 
try  to  spell  by  some  principle,  and  so  come  to  grief.  Thus 
a  boy  long  at  the  foot  of  his  class  was  one  day  given  the 
word  "  ghost,*'  and  desperately  he  spelled  "  g-h-o-g-h-j-s-t." 
After  the  laugh  had  subsided  he  tearfully  said,  **  You 
needn't  laugh;  you  all  spell  homlier  *n  that." 

A  frightened  child  named  Dodd  was  brought  before  Dr. 
Vaugiin,  charged  with  some  dire  scholastic  offense.  "  What 
is  your  name?"  asked  the  master,  with  due  severity. 
"  Dodd,  sir,"  answered  the  trembling  boy.  "  Dodd!  Do  you 
spell  it  with  one  *  d,'  or  with  two?"  "No,  sir;  three," 
answered  the  boj-. 

A  youth  spelled  rabbit  with  two  **  t*s,"  and  when  the 
teacher  told  him  to  drop  one  of  them  asked,  "  Which  one, 
marm?  " 

Passing  through  the  secondary  school  children  pick  up 
stray  bits  of  orthographic  learning,  but  they  are  turned 
out  no  spellers,  after  all.  By  no  chance  lifts  and  on  no 
**  flowery  beds  of  ease  "can  one  be  carried  to  the  height 
of  spelling.  College  examiners  bear  witness  to  this,  as 
they  speak  of  the  astonishing  errors  in  brilliant  papers, 
and  merchants  who  tell  us  of  the  rarity  of  a  perfectly 
spelled  letter  among  the  many  **  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
applicant "  sent  by  high  school  graduates  seeking  positions. 

The  spelling  book  is  no  more;  in  schools  conducted  in 
accordance  with  advanced  pedagogic  methods  it  has  dis- 
appeared, swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  "  glittering 
generality  "  named  "  English."  Possibly  in  secluded  hamlets 
yet  uninvaded  through  play,  where  children  amuse  them- 
selves   unconscious    of   their    loss   in   not   being   "  directed " 
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in  their  sports,  possibly  in  such  secluded  nooks,  along  with 
an  occasional  well-sweep  and  a  spinning*- wheel  owned  by  a 
mistress  who  knows  which  way  to  turn  it,  the  spelling  book 
may  linger. 

Now,  1  have  had  considerable  to  say  about  the  school, 
for  there  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  successful  stenog- 
rapher. What  is  the  apparent  outcome  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education,  not  only  as  to  spelling,  but  as  to  general 
knowledge? 

A  Boston  writer  says  unless  a  student  has  a  fair  knoyvl- 
edge  of  orthoepy  and  orthography,  to  start  with,  the  study 
of  stenography  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  one  reason  why  so 
many  have  failed  in  this  study  is  because  their  education 
was  defective  in  spelling  and  the  practice  of  correct  speak- 
ing and  pronunciation.  Thorough  knowledge  of  spelling 
and  grammar  is  the  first  requisite. 

A  serious  protest  is  being  agfitated  in  Manhattan  against 
the  present  system  of  public  school  education.  Competent 
authorities  declare  that  scholars  are  being  graduated  who 
are  unfitted  for  business  life,  their  time  having  been  given 
to  freak  studies,  while  the  essential  principles  of  educa- 
tion have  been  skimped.  The  art  of  teaching  has  given 
place  to  the  science  of  pedagogy,  which  is  the  enforced 
compulsory  system  which  divides  the  school  day  into  time 
schedule.  It  is  declared  that  under  this  arrangement  the 
spelling  of  children  of  twelve  years  in  the  sixth  year  of 
schooling  is  worse  than  might  be  expected  of  a  child  of  eight 
years.     And  so  with  other  basic  studies. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  in  his  regent's  address,  most  sensibly 
says  unless  the  foot  of  the  ladder  is  solidly  grounded,  the 
higher  you  climb  the  worse  you  fall. 

How  is  it  possible  for  one  to  be  other  than  a  **  cull " 
in  the  profession  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  etymology, 
philology  and  syntax?  How  can  matter,  except  of  an 
inferior  order,  be  correctly  interpreted  without  a  compre- 
hension of  philology?  Nearly  every  one  of  thirty  applicants 
under  my  examination  told  me  many  of  the  words  used 
in  the  spelling  test  hereafter  given  they  had  never  heard 
of  before!  These  persons  were  as  fitted  for  the  better 
work  of  our  calling  as  was  the  talesman  in  the  Molineux 
case  who  was  asked,  "  What  would  you  understand  if  the 
court  said  to  you  that  the  existence  of  malice  may  be 
inferred   from   the   perpetration   of  the  deed?"     "I   would 
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understand,**  he  answered,  "  that  if  they  were  not  married, 
they  ought  to  be.*'  "1  did  not  say  marriage,**  said  Mr. 
Osborne,  "  I  said  malice.*'  "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
he  replied.  **  If  I  should  say  the  human  mind  acts  with 
celerity,  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  measure, 
what  would  that  mean?  **  "  I  don*t  know,  sir.*'  Another 
defined  "  circumstantial  evidence  "  as  "  fictitious  evidence," 
while  'others  had  hazy  ideas  of  '*  impossible  hypothesis  '* 
and  failed  to  define  infer,  defer,  deduce,  etc.  Asked  to 
define  "  turpitude,"  one  said  it  was  "  an  all-round  man." 

A  test  was  instituted  in  Xewark  to  ascertain  how  much 
foundation  for  the  statements  before  given  existed.  About 
1,250  of  the  1,300  Newark  pupils  were  present  at  the  test,  and 
only  six  got  100  per  cent.;  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
were  able  to  spell  correctly  100  words  in  common  every- 
day use,  the  meaning  of  the  words  being  explained  at  the 
time.  The  most  diflBcult  ones  were:  Tissue,  quotient,  dis- 
appoint, conscience,  column,  physician,  parallel,  recommend, 
scenery,  bureau,  fatigue,  criticise,  peculiarity  and  muscle. 
Seven  years  ago  the  spelling  bo.ok  was  abandoned.  Note  the 
result.  Ten  thousand  spellers  have  been  recently  ordered, 
and  there  will  be  some  industrious  communing  with  them. 
The  new  methods  have  been  along  theoretical  rather  than 
practical  lines.  Pupils  learn  rules  as  to  how  words  should 
be  spelled,  according  to  derivatives  and  finals,  but  when  it 
comes  to  actually  spelling  the  words  the^*  are  stumped. 

In  Albany  where  the  spelling  book  is  retained  the  pupils, 
as  a  class,  receive  a  high  percentage  in  spelling  at  the 
regents*  examination.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  good 
spellers  and  bad  spellers.  That  is,  some  spellers  will  be 
better  than  others.  That  is  natural,  no  matter  what  system 
is  pursued.  I  quote  one  graduate:  "  There  is  nothing  that 
shows  a  greater  lack  of  education  than  poor  spelling. 
Spelling  should  be  taught  like  the  multiplication  table  — 
so  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  more  often  required 
to  be  a  proper  speller  than  to  be  anything  else  that  will 
show  educational  training.  I  have  been  humiliated  scores 
of  times  to  find  out  that  1  was  away  up  in  my  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  that  a  twelve-year-old  child  would  not  make 
such  ridiculous  mistakes  in  spelling  as  I.  I  believe  that 
had  a  different  method  been  pursued  I  could  have  been 
made  a  better  speller.**  Sonie  high  school  gfraduates  whose 
diplomas    are    proudly    framed    slip    up   on    such    words    as 
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**  believe."  "  receive,"  **  wrought,"  "  nauffht  "  and  scores  of 
other  words  even  simpler,  that  are  in  every-day  use.  One 
high  school  graduate  addressed  a  letter  "  Mr.  Jushoua  D. 
Brigrgs  Esq."—  a  combination  of  bad  spelling  and  bad  form. 

In  a  civil  service  examination  in  the  neighboring  village 
of  Lyons  spelling  showed  poorer  preparation  than  any 
other  subject.  Twenty  words  were  given  and  no  one  of 
the  candidates  spelled  all  correctly. 

Elbert  Hubbard  sa^-s:  "  Advertise  for  a  stenographer  and 
nine  out  of  ten  who  apply  can  neither  spell  nor  punctuate, 
and  do  not  think  it  a  necessity.  Can  such  an  one  write 
•a  letter  to  Garcia?'"  They  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  Mozart  out  of  an  organ-grinder, 
or  a  Milton  out  of  a  bookseller.  They  have  neglected  to 
scan  their  qualifications  and  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  diiferentiate  "  their "  and 
•*  there "  or  to  spell  "  unnecessarily "  correctly.  After  a 
few  elementary  lessons  they  launch  out  as  full-fledged 
stenographers,  overreach  their  capacity,  proud  of  their 
assumed  skill,  and  audacious  enough  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  title  "  Stenographer."  They  are  the  blacksmiths 
of  the  profession,  not  the  jewelers. 

A  recent  advertiser  in  New  York  declared  herself  an 
*•  Expert  in  all  lines,  and  a  verbatum  reporter." 

Many  console  themselves  with  the  idea  that  it  is  easier 
to  buy  a  dictionary  than  to  burden  themselves  with  the 
requisite  knowledge.  But  while  ransacking  the  book  the 
machine  rests.  When  the  operator  does  not  know  the 
correct  spelling  of  nearly  every  word  he  will  find  his  good 
friend,  the  machine,  giving  him  dead  away. 

There  was  the  self-sufiicient  girl  in  Boston  who  said 
she  **  was  not  much  at  spelling,  but  if  a  word  is  misspelled, 
they  draw  a  line  through  it  and  write  its  correction  above." 

Th€  Northtcestem  Miller  has  joined  the  crusade  of  the 
more  sober  universities  and  large  part  of  the  daily  press 
for  the  better  training  of  school  children  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  universal  education.  Speaking  of  the  universal 
use  of  the  typewriter,  this  publication  complains  that  writ- 
ing has  become  a  lost  art.  This  might  be  endured  from  the 
point  of  view  from  the  average  man  of  business,  if  the 
knowledge  of  spelling  had  not  gone  with  it. 

One  may  reconcile  himself  to  a  clerk  or  secretary  who 
cannot  write  legible  longhand.    But  when  one  cannot  dictate 
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a  letter  and  have  common  words  spelled  accurately,  the 
business  world  begins  to  fret.  We  might  add  to  the  indict- 
ment that  there  are  many  employments  a  little  hig-her 
than  that  of  stenographer,  in  which  the  power  to  express 
one's  self  in  plain,  grammatical  English  is  desirable.  Public 
school  gfraduates  are,  as  a  rule,  more  deficient  in  this  than 
in  writing"  and  spelling. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  the  trade  journals  have  not 
taken  this  subject  up  before.  They  represent  the  business 
community,  which  is  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  neglect 
of  the  public  schools.  The  loudest  complaints  that  are 
reflected  in  newspaper  discussion  come  from  men  of  busi- 
ness. They  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  boys 
out  of  the  schools  fit  for  any  shop  or  oflice  employment 
above  that  of  errand  boy  or  porter.  Graduates  of  these 
schools  may  be  fitted  for  higher  employments  than  those 
of  clerk  and  accountant.  But  most  of  them  fall  into  lower 
employments  because  they  are  not  fitted  for  these. 

A  significant  New  York  advertisement  a  few  days  ago 
read:  "  Stenographer  wanted  able  to  write  an  ordinary 
English   letter.     Would-be   stenographers    need   not   apply." 

Thirty-four  graduated  grammar  school  boys,  some  with 
a  year  or  so  added  in  the  high  school,  applied  for  an  adver- 
tised position  in  a  New  York  business  house.  Nineteen 
were  at  once  rejected  for  bad  spelling.  But  two  stood  the 
test,  and  I  am  informed  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  instance. 
The  average  graduate  of  our  schools  deficient  in  spelling 
will  realize  later  how  serious  a  defect  it  is  in  business. 
The  remedy  lies  in  a  slower  process  of  education.  Gradua- 
tion at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  is  a  mistake.  Educa- 
tion is  a  growth,  not  a  stuifing  in  a  limited  time. 

The  defense  of  the  schools,  when  they  deign  to  make  any, 
is  more  exasperating  to  business  men  than  the  defects 
complained  of.  They  say  that  writing  and  spelling  are  no 
longer  important,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  teach 
them.  By  way  of  illustration,  they  persuade  foolish  news- 
papers to  disfigure  their  pages  with  Artemus  Ward  spelling. 
But  business  men  complain  no  less  of  ignorance  of  element- 
ary arithmetic  in  public  school  graduates.  What  have  these 
teachers  to  say  to  this?  Their  answer  may  be  that  Hhe 
value  of  all  knowledge  is  relative;  and  that  if  boys  cannot 
learn  both  arithmetic  and  embroider3%  the  former  must  go 
by  the  board.     This  defense,  if  persisted  in,  will  sooner  or 
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later  deprive   those   who   make   it   of  all   public   confidence 
and  respect. 

Stenographers  have  never  dared  openly  to  make  remarks 
about  the  spelling:  of  business  men.  If  they  ever  should 
break  silence  on  this  subject,  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
interesting  reading.  And  the  average  business  man  could 
not  even  claim  the  excuse  of  "  culture." 

A  common  excuse  for  poor  spelling  is  that  learning 
phonography  destroys  the  spelling  ability.  This,  from 
people  just  out  of  the  business  college  has  always  struck 
me  as  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  any  consideration.  I  grant 
it  might  be  so  to  a  very  limited  degree  with  those  who  had 
written  enough  shorthand  to  really  bea  called  shorthand 
writers,  but  even  so  the  habit  should  be  but  temporary. 
The  acquired  habit  of  correct  spelling  suffers  only  a  dis- 
arrangement, it  is  not  dislodged  or  destroyed.  When  the 
inexperienced  graduate  becomes  an  experienced  practical 
stenog'rapher  the  old  habit  and  the  knowledge  of  correct 
spelling  unconsciously  are  reinstated.  But  people  with 
**  murderous  intentions  upon  the  English  language  **  will 
scarcely  reform  what  was  not  natural  or  acquired  before 
they  began  writing  shorthand. 

Some  say,  "  Well,  if  I  don't  know  how  to  spell  a  word, 
I  can  look  in  the  dictionary."  Well,  that  takes  time  for 
which  the  emploj'er  is  paying,  and  may  be  a  large  item  of 
expense  for  something  that  should  be  brought  along  with 
the  other  capabilities.  No  one  is  expected  to  be  able  tp 
spell  all  our  words,  varying  in  length  up  to  octosyllables, 
including  the  technical  lingo  of  chemists,  electricians  and 
the  many  other  specialists,  and  embracing,  too,  many  semi- 
Anglicized  words,  but  one  should  know  nearly  all  the  words 
used  in  common  literature,  and  know  where  to  find  those 
that  are  unfamiliar.  Let  the  proper  and  infrequent  use  of 
the  dictionary  be  rightfully  understood,  strongly  backed  by 
the  preliminary  spelling  book.  As  brother  Ormsby  said 
some  years  ago:  "  Let  them  learn  to  transcribe  their  notes 
into  well-spelled  English,  and  educate  their  eyes  to  be 
offended  by  a  misspelled  word." 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it  was  Wat.  who  asked  the 
witty  applicant  if  she  could  spell  well.  Said  she,  **  Yes,  sir, 
but  sometimes  I  get  tangled  on  artesian.** 

Anyway,  it  was  Little  who  asked:   "  How  are  you  getting 
on  learning  to  write  shorthand?"     "Oh,  first  rate.     I  can 
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take  down  a  speech  with  perfect  ease.  All  I  have  to  learn 
now  is  to  spell  and  to  read  mj*  notes,"  the  latter  being*  quite 
minor  accomplishments  in  her  view. 

The  following  postscript  to  a  preface  in  a  recent  book  is 
not  without  meaning  and  merit:  "  Any  misspelling  is  due 
to  the  machine;  errors  of  grammar,  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  to  ignorance." 

I  am  not  contending  for  erudite  learning,  but  for  com- 
mon school  education,  for  knowledge  of  things  about  us 
in  daily  life.  I  have  known  amanuenses  who  couldn't  tell 
you  how  many  driving  >vheels  there  are  on  an  ordinary 
locomotive,  who  didn't  know  a  semaphore  from  a  cross- 
road, who  had  never  heard  of  the  Pintsch  light,  so  common 
in  every  railroad  car,  who  didn't  know  what  "  graft "  meant, 
who  had  no  idea  who  Macaulaj'  was,  who  didn't  know  the 
difference  between  antonym  and  synonym,  who  couldn't  tell 
whether  our  governor  was  Milesian  enough  to  require  an 
apostrophe  in  his  name  or  not;  and  this  recalls  the  governor 
of  Idaho,  who  vetoed  a  bill  relating  to  hogs,  and  when 
asked  his  reason,  said  he  wouldn't  sign  a  bill  that  spelled 
"  hog  "  with  a  big  "  H  "  and  governor  vdth  a  little  "  g." 

While  it  will  not  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  every- 
day amanuensis  will  be  able  to  command  all  the  vowels 
in  the  names  of  the  lakes  of  Maine  or  to  successfully  cope 
with  the  names  in  our  newly  acquired  possessions,  they 
will  be  expected  to  somewhat  excel  the  thief  in  a  Chicago 
court  who  said:  **  I'm  not  a  thief,  but  1  am  a  crack-a-jack  at 
spelling."  Said  the  judge,  **  Spell  New  York."  "  Knew 
^hork,"  replied  the  prodigy.  '*  Do  you  spell  *  elephant ' 
with  one  f  or  two? "  "  Two."  That  gave  him  his  time. 
And  also  the  one  who  inquired  of  a  railroad  company  if  they 
needed  an  "  experianced  opreater."  Neither  is  it  expected 
that  many  can  be  born  prodigies  like  Prof.  Weiner's  son, 
who  is  said  to  have  known  his  alphabet  when  eighteen 
months  old,  and  to  have  spelled  and  read  well  at  three 
years  of  age;  or  the  country  girl  in  Maine,  who  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  possessed  the  singular  faculty  of  spelling 
words  backward  as  rapidly  as  the  eye  could  follow,  such 
words  as  syzygy,  indivisible  and  astronomy  being  correctly 
rendered,  and  who  said  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  could 
not  read  the  letters  backwards  as  well  as  in  the  usual  way. 

So,  too,  a  broad  and  liberal  education  and  intelligence 
will    shine   by   contrast    with    the   over-dressed   woman   who 
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at  the  close  of  a  fine  lecture  on  **  The  decadence  of  the 
English  lang-nage  "  said  to  the  lecturer,  **  1  did  enjoy  your 
talk  ever  and  ever  so  much,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
English  language  is  decading  awfully.  Hardly  no  one  talks 
proper  nowadays,  and  the  land  only  knows  what  the  next 
generation  will  talk   like  if  nothing  ain't  did  about  it.*' 

In  a  Brooklyn  elevated  train  two  girls  of  about  eighteen 
were  relating  their  high  school  reminiscences.  On  arriving 
at  the  bridge  one  asked  the  other  which  w^ay  they  were  to 
go  to  the  bridge  train,  and  received  the  reply  —  given 
seriously,  not  in  fun  — **  Down  them  there  stairs." 

1  have  met  several  young  women  who  persisted  in  writing 
"  all  right "  as  one  word  wuth  one  "  1,"  and  have  had 
difficulty  in  convincing  them  it  was  all  wrong,  without  any 
authority'  for  it,  and  certainly  without  sense. 

I  have  seen  so  many  alleged  stenographers  who  did  not 
comprehend  what  they  were  writing  about,  who  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  what  words  meant  or  their  relation 
to  each  other,  that  I  have  wondered  what  the  schools  were 
teaching  in  these  days,  and  I  have  queried  the  business 
future  of  these  people.  The  result  is  reflected  in  the  horde 
of  graduates  willing  to  work  for  practice,  and  so  along 
through  the  three-doUar-per-week  grade.  The  necessity  for 
understanding  the  import  of  words  is  furnished  by  the 
young  lady  who  transcribed  "  Was  there  any  coheaion  or 
attempt  at  cohesion  to  get  you  to  pign  the  deed?  "  When 
corrected  to  coercion  she  said  she  didn't  know  what  coercion 
meant. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  average  girl  is  to  assume  that'  the 
substitution  of  "  any  old  word  "  is  as  good  as  the  use  of 
the  right  word,  and  that  whether  it  implies  sense  or  not  is 
evidence  that  you  are  "too  particular."  This  is  why  so 
much  transcription  shows  mechanical  and  not  intellectual 
effort.  One  was  dictated  "  prospective  post-office  "  to  have 
it  come  out  "  perspective  "  and  then  "  perceptive,"  and  she 
declared  she  didn't  know  the  difference  between  the  words, 
except  they  varied  in  the  letters. 

Here  are  some  senior  gems  illustrative  of  the  ideas  of 
meaning  by  some  Pennsylvania  school  teachers  who  spelled 
and  defined  the  following:  Vassilation,  the  act  of  being 
vascil.  Antediluvian,  the  act  of  loosening  down  before,  as 
it  were.  Aphorism,  a  rising  beforehand.  Codissel,  (codicil,) 
relating  to  a  code,  law  or  rule.     Hallusenation,  a  strange 
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loosening  or  separation,  as  it  were.  2nd,  an  act  of  rejoicing" 
or  blessing.  3rd,  the  condition  of  being  made  clear. 
Inveigh,  something  strange.  Periphery,  unnatural.  Bivouac, 
American  bush  fighting.  Being  asked  what  caused  the  dif- 
ferences in  climate,  one  said  they  w^ere  due  to  the  blowing 
of  wind  over  mountains.  An  editor  was  variously  defined  to 
be  one  who  makes  his  living  out  of  the  English  language; 
one  who  handles  words;  one  who  does  not  do  anything  him- 
self, but  tells  other  people  what  to  do  when  somebody  else 
does  something.  Irony,  a  substance  found  in  mineral  wells 
and  sold  in  chemists*  shops  as  tincture  of  iron.  Panegyric: 
A  few  drops  of  panegyric,  given  on  a  large  lump  of  sugar, 
is  often  best  for  an  infant  with  the  stomach  ache.  Unison, 
one  son,  not  twins.  Plagiarism,  being  sick,  as  from  the 
plague.     Pastorale,  ministers'  beer. 

No  one  will  challenge  the  right  of  Boston  to  call  itself 
the  American  Athens.  Even  as  Homer  nodded  this  centre 
of  culture  must  confess  to  spots  upon  the  grandeur  of  its 
reputation.  It  is  rather  shocking  to  find  in  a  town  where 
the  most  ordinary  inhabitant  is  believed  to  be  a  walking 
cyclopedia  such  ignorance  as  is  displayed  in  definitions  in 
examination  papers  of  its  schools,  such  as  mathematics  are 
all  the  studies  put  together.  It  would  take  quite  long  to 
travel  the  radius  of  the  world.  Stenography  means  to  be  a 
typewriter.  The  boy  got  a  fierce  fracture  on  the  brain. 
Equilateral  means  nearlj'  half.  The  wild  lyon  was  very 
radius.  He  was  very  radius  at  me.  Radius,  a  different  kind 
of  people.  The  radius  of  the  hole  was  fifteen  feet  deep. 
These  students  doubtless  scored  perfect  marks  when  stat- 
ing what  they  knew  about  Emerson  and  Browning,  so  what 
mattered  it  if  they  were  a  little  "off"  on  non-essentials? 

Some  curious  juvenile  gems  come  from  across  the  water: 
Oxygen  is  a  thing  that  has  eight  sides.  The  cuckoo  never 
lays  its  own  eggs.  A  mosquito  is  a  child  of  black  and 
white  parents.  A  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a  hen.  A  meridian 
is  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  keep  time.  Parasite 
is  the  slang  name  given  to  an  inhabitant  of  Paris;  it  ought 
to  be  written  "  Parisian.*'  The  following  has  an  odd  ring 
about  it  and  o\ight  to  be  true:  '*  Izaak  Walton  was  such  a 
good  fisher  that  men  called  him  *  Judicious  Hooker  I  ' " 
Phonetics  is  certainly  to  blame  for  this  one:  "  The  equator 
is    a    menagerie    Hon    running    round    the     earth    through 
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Africa,"  Psalter,  means  more  salt.  Flea,  a  backbiter.  Nest- 
egg,  the  egg"  the  old  hen   measures  by  to   make  new  ones. 

A  teacher  quizzing  her  scholars  about  th£  different  spell* 
ings  of  "  to,*'  gave  a  test  to  see  if  the  meaning  was  grasped, 
and  asked  them  to  give  a  sentence  containing  the  three 
spellings.  Instantly  a  hand  went  up.  "  Well,  Isaac?  * 
"  Two  dollars  is  too  much  to  spend." 

Some  of  the  answers  to  questions  given  by  persons  under- 
going civil  service  examinations  are  quite  as  entertaining 
as  those  of  school  children.  One  question  in  all  examinations 
is,  "  Do  3'ou  use  intoxicating  beverages,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent?"  One  applicant  answered:  "Not  to  success." 
Another  wrote:  **  I  am  almost  temperate."  In  an  examinar 
tion  for  the  position  of  oil  inspector,  the  question  was  asked: 
"How  would  you  test  gravity?"  One  Irish  applicant  wrote. 
"  By  tellin*  funny  shtories."  In  response  to  a  question  of 
"  Experience?  "  in  an  examination  for  keeper  of  animals  in 
Central  Park  one  applicant  wrote:  "  Indeed,  my  experience 
has  been  very  wide.  I  have  had  charge  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, from  elephants  down  to  ants."  At  an  examination  for 
the  position  of  building  inspector  a  candidate  was  asked: 
"  What  are  the  cubical  contents  of  a  room  eight  feet  long, 
six  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  in  height?  "  **  Bed,  washtand  and 
chair,"  answered  the  candidate.  **  If  it  were  larger  'twould 
be  a  parlor,  and  therefore  require  more  furniture." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  acceptable  shorthand  work 
canno^  be  done  without  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  matter  under  consideration.  As  well  put  a  glazier 
at  diamond  cutting.  As  \Villiam  B.  Wright  says,  "  Element- 
ary preparation  is  necessary  to  do  shorthand  writing  well. 
It  isn't  like  waiting  on  table,  or  serving  a  glove  counter^ 
or  manicuring,  or  painting  jugs,  or  doing  the  burnt-wood 
act,  but  requires  sound  grounding  in  the  three  old-fashioned 
R's  and  the  sensing  of  all  notes  written."  Broad,  all-round 
education  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  good  stenographic 
work,  and  while  there  are  many  notable  exceptions,  the 
rule  is  that  young  ladies'  knowledge  of  affairs  of  the  world 
is  bounded  by  what  is  likely  to  be  worn  next  and  how  they 
are  to  get  it.  The  newspaper,  the  greatest  educator  of  the 
age,  is  of  account  oniy  to  advise  as  to  **  bargain  days,"  cinly 
its  love  stories  and  marriage  and  death  notices  are  sought 
out.  How  many  are  keeping  in  touch  with  current  events 
and  storing  themselves  with  bits  of  information  which  may 
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be  drawn  upon  at  some  future  time?  There  will  be 
demanded  of  the  stenog^rapher  something  beyond  "Dear 
Sir:  Your  favor  received,  and  contents  noted,  and  in  reply 
will  say,"  etc.  The  tug  of  war  may  come  in  the  "  etc" 
Then,  there  is  the  numerous  self-sufficient  girl  without 
ambition  enough  to  spend  a  dollar  a  year  upon  a  shorthand 
periodical  to  inform  herself  upon  a  multitude  of  disputed 
points;  she  knows  not  what  others  are  doing  and  cares  less, 
having  as  her  sole  object  a  *'  match  "  which  will  light  her 
way  from  the  pen  pushing  and  machine  tapping  to  the  realm 
of  what?  Who  can  predict?  But  they  are  happy  in  the 
prospect  and  anxious  to  take  the  hazard. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  "  Supporting  Herself,"  says: 
•*  Half-finished  work  will  do  for  amateurs.  The  bracket  you 
are  carving  for  a  present  can  hang  a  little  crooked  and' you 
will  be  forgiven,  but  the  trinket  carved  for  sale  must  be  cut 
true  as  a  rose-leaf.  You  can  be  a  little  shaky  on  your 
German  declensions  in  the  Schiller  Club,  and  no  harm  will 
come  of  it,  but  teach  Schiller  for  a  living  and  for  every 
dative  forgotten  you  are  so  much  money  out  of  pocket. 
To  offer  incomplete  work  for  a  complete  market  price  is  to 
be  either  a  cheat  or  a  beggar.  Shilly-shally  labor  is  given 
no  quarter.  When  you  have  entered  the  world  of  trade  you 
have  entered  where  tenderness,  and  charity,  and  personal 
interest  are  foreign  relations.  There  is  reason  for  the 
extensive  complaint  made  by  men  that  women  do  not  work 
thoroughly,  although  some  of  the  most  magnificently  accur- 
ate work  in  the  world  has  been  done  by  women." 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bishop,  of  Chicago,  remarks  that  **  the  first 
requisite  for  a  successful  typewriter  is  a  good  education. 
She  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of  spelling,  punctuation 
and  syntax  than  is  frequently  displayed  by  the  average 
college  graduate,  for  otherwise  a  great  proportion  —  prob- 
ably a  majority  —  of  letters  dictated  by  business  men  would 
not  speak  well  for  the  common-school  education  of  those 
gentlemen." 

Miss  Holly,  a  literary  reviewer  and  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  stenographers  in  the  profession,  says,  "  The 
trouble  with  most  girls  is  that  their  work  bores:  them; 
they  only  do  it  to  make  so  much  a  week,  and  it  is  only  a 
make-shift  to  bridge  over  the  time  until  they  marry.  If  a 
girl  is  to  be  a  slip-shod  stenographer  on  a  small  salary  all 
her  days,  she  will  spend  the  last  hour  or  two  watching  the 
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clock.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  like  automatons,  and  never 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  they 
are  writing-.  They  will  write  the  same  word  or  phrase  every 
day  for  a  year,  and  never  have  the  curiosity  to  find  out 
what  it  means.  A  large  share  of  them  have  not  the  intelli- 
gence to  understand  the  meaning  if  it  were  explained  to 
them.  Then  they  complain  that  they  don't  get  on.  Half 
of  the  stenographers  who  can  write  like  lightning  can*t 
puzzle  out  their  notes  when  written  and  make  awful 
mistakes." 

Says  the  Sun: 

**  But  there  are  too  many  very  young  girls  taking  up  the 
work  and  seeking  places  which  they  are  not  fitted  to  fill. 
The  trouble  with  the  beginners  in  stenography  seems  to  be 
that  they  lack  general  intelligence,  although  in  many  cases 
they  are  versed  in  the  technical  part  of  the  work.  Perfect 
typewriting  requires  almost  as  much  precision,  care  and 
practice  as  piano  playing.  Carelessly  written  work  shows 
at  once  in  the  imperfect  shading  of  the  ink,  in  the  uneven 
appearance  of  the  letters,  badly  made  corrections,  unclean 
type;  but  these  blunders  are  not  so  serious  as  bad  spelling, 
the  improper  placing  of  capital  letters,  deficient  or  profuse 
punctuation.  All  of  these  mistakes  are  found  in  the  work 
of  many  of  the  young  women  clerks  who  offer  themselves 
confidently  to  business  houses.  The  meaning  of  ordinary 
words  is  absolutely  unknown  to  some  of  these  girls,  who 
think  they  can  be  intrusted  w^ith  the  affairs  of  a  large 
business  house.  Careless  work  is  not  so  much  the  fault  as 
an  entire  absence  of  information  about  rules  that  every 
public  school  pupil  ought  to  know  before  passing  out  of  the 
primary  department.  '  I  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
obtain  even  fairly  competent  help,'  said  one  of  the  woman 
partners  in  a  successful  uptown  office  where  general  public 
work  is  done." 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Browne's  Monthly,  among 
its  other  "  Isn't  it  true  "  queries,  asked:  "  Isn't  it  true  that 
correct  spelling  with  the  tender  sex  is  a  rarity  and  far 
between?" 

Says  the  Herald:  "  Some  girls  seem  to  think  they  must 
dress  as  for  a  matinee  when  they  go  a-seeking  work,  and 
there  pompadours  of  the  most  wonderful  construction  are 
seen,   the   tulle   the   flufliest   and   the   automobile    veils    the 
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longest.  There  is  hardly  a  vocation  in  life  that  requires 
more  of  a  Avoman  —  that  is,  if  she  does  what  is  expected  of 
her.  A  thorough  education  is  essential  if  she  expects  to 
advance  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  mediocre;  she  must  be 
industrious,  dignified,  patient  and  tactful;  she  must  always 
be  neatly  attired,  and  she  must  not  only  do  what  she  is 
told,  but  she  must  be  the  eyes,  ears  and  mind  of  her 
employer." 

John  Ritchie  says:  '*  I  don't  care  so  much  about  a  stenog- 
rapher's speed  in  writing  as  I  do  about  his  stock  of  general 
knowledge.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  mullet-heads 
in  shorthand  writing  I  ever  knew  could  skin  me  alive  on 
speed,  but  I  would  not  give  a  rotten  cantaloupe  for  their 
rendition  of  a  dog  case." 

One  hundred  letters  were  once  sent  out  to  large  con- 
cerns in  New  York  asking  in  what  qualification  they  found 
stenographers  most  deficient.  Sixty-seven  out  of  ninety- 
four  replied  bad  spelling,  among  other  things. 

C.  D.  Wilson,  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "  Most  people 
deficient  in  spelling,"  says:  "  We  are  told  on  all  sides  that 
many  stenographers  and  typewriters  do  not  spell  correctly. 
One  man  tells  us  that  he  had  to  discharge  four  stenog- 
raphers in  a  week  before  he  found  one  who  could  spell 
accurately.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  business  side  of  the 
situation.  Here  are  young  people  who  have  presumably 
passed  through  the  public  schools,  have  laboriously  acquired 
the  difficult  art  of  shorthand  writing  and  have  mastered 
the  typewriter,  and  then  lose  their  positions  because  they 
are  deficient  in  what  is  apparently  a  very  simple  matter^ 
but  which  becomes  serious  to  an  employer  if  his  correspond- 
ence goes  out  in  such  form  as  to  give  the  impression  that  a 
i-econd  or  third-grade  school  teacher  is  needed  in  his  office." 

Should  not  every  ambitious  stenographer  be  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  use  of  expect  and  anticipate;  between  there- 
fore and  therefor;  between  inaugurate  and  begin;  between 
avocation  and  vocation;  between  altogether  and  all 
together;  between  advine  and  advice;  between  principle  and 
principal  f  Propose  and  purpose  have  the  same  outline,  but 
when  you  know  the  meaning  of  each  you  select  the  proper 
one.  Persecute  and  prosecute,  written  alike,  need  never  be 
misused.  The  scope  of  this  paper  permits  no  consideration 
of  pronunciation,  upon  which  so  much  often  depends  in 
correct  hearing  and   subsequent   writing.     Look   up   debut. 
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franchise,  financial,  regime  and  debris,  and  see  if  they  agree 
with  the  idea  you  have  entertained. 


HER  STYLE. 

••  Oh  yes,  'tis  true, 
I  often  do, 

Misspell  a  word  or  two; 
But  I  don't  care, 
The  meat  is  there, 
OrifiTinal  and  new. 

Grammar  an'    me. 

Don't  quite  agree. 

In    ev'ry   verb   and   tense; 

But  when  I  write, 

I  write   all   right. 

An'  get  in  common  sense. 

Perhaps  my  style. 

Doesn't   run  so  smooth. 

As  chaps  who  have  a  name; 

But   like   our  '  Teddy,' 

Rough  and  ready, 

I  arrive  there  Just  the  same." 

It  has  been  my  ill-fortune  within  a  short  time  to  examine 
a  score  of  applicants  for  service  in  our  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, all  "with  more  or  less  "  experience,"  high  school 
and  business  college  graduates,  and  all  especially  robust  on 
"  references  " —  which,  by  the  wa3%  seem  to  the  feminine 
mind  as  paramount  to  qualification.  None  would  acknowl- 
edge to  less  than  100  per  minute,  and  few  there  were  but 
could  make  the  maclfine  go  like  a  song.  1  rarely  tested  for 
ability  in  either  writing  by  pen  or  machine,  but  civil  ser- 
viced them  otherwise.  On  their  shorthand  I  cast  the  mantle 
of  charity.  In  most  cases  it  was  simply  atrocious,  violating 
every  principle  laid  down  by  the  authors,  and  with  outlines 
like  Boston  streets,  and  bearing  every  evidence  of  being 
threatened  by  an  attack  of  speed.  "  How  are  you  on  spelling?'* 
in  low  voice  and  unsuspicious  tone.  Most  of  them  eyed  me  as  if 
I  invited  them  to  an  evening  prize-fight  to  be  pulled  oflP  on 
the  outskirts,  others  by  look  regarded  me  as  reflecting  too 
severely  on  their  capacity  on  an  absurdly  primary  matter. 
Nearly  all  prided  themselves  especially  on  spelling,  had 
"Never  had  any  fault  found  with  it,"  etc.  It  is  said  if  a 
girl  can  spell  "  Yes "  and  "  No,"  she  may  get  along  very 
well  —  provided  she  is  good  looking.  Hut  I  was  seeking 
utility.  Others  had  **  downed  dad  "  in  family  fireside  con- 
tests. But  he  may  have  been  like  the  employer  w^hose  appli- 
cant said:  "  I'm  rapid  enough,  but  1  admit  I  can't  spell." 
Said  he:    **  You  won't  do,  then,  even  at  the  price  —  I  can't 
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spell,  either."  **  Would  they  object  to  spelling-  a  fe^ 
words?"  Bravely  (and  sarcastically):  "Certainly  not." 
Forty  words  were  given  —  words  selected  at  random  and 
not  catch  words.  Not  one  spelled  over  sixty  per  cent,  cor- 
rectly, and  all  ranged  along  up  to  ninety  per  cent,  to  the 
bad,  which  last  figure  was  reached  by  the  most  self-assured* 
boastful  and  highest-pompadoured  one  of  the  bunch.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  thej'  asserted  that  many  of  the  words 
they  had  never  heard  of  and  consequently  did  not  knoi^ 
the  meaning  of  them.  Think  of  school  graduates,  adults, 
undertaking  to  do  successful  stenographic  work,  even  of  a 
subsidiary  nature,  and  yet  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  some 
of  the  following  words  and  making  these  renditions: 

Arbitrors,  orburtors,  arbitars,  arbertors;  inuendo;  col- 
lectable; inebmissable;  anelein,  anoline;  indellible,  dellible» 
dellable,  delliable;  erisipyllis,  irrisipilis,  ierrociprolis, 
eraciples,  irrescipulous;  dyphtheria,  dipptherea;  brethern, 
brothren;  preceeding;  abiss;  aerolight,  ereolite,  aerolite, 
eryalyte,  errolyte;  biphorcate;  venious,  veinous,  venas; 
abrigment;  avderpoise;  acostics,  ecaustics,  excostics,  acns- 
tics;  billius;  vinyet,  vignerette,  vingette;  tytilate;  terpen- 
tine; revokable;  seperate;  annalHJcal;  parallell;  publically; 
Ipselantic;  hymmorage,  hemorige,  hemorage,  hemmorage; 
subsidery,  subscibuary;  Cincininatti;  inphlamation;  cappal- 
lary;  boollion;  bloomange;  ordenance;  abstenious;  ariel. 
But  one  succeeded  on  Y'psilanti,  hemorrhage,  inflammation, 
erysipelas  and  diphtheria.  One  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
failure  on  the  last  two  that  she  had  "  never  had  them," 
and,  therefore,  had  no  occasion  to  know  how  to  spell  them. 
One  asked  me  for  a  list  of  words  she  would  be  likely  to 
have  in  our  work  so  she  could  look  them  up.  Another  asked 
me:  "Can  you  spell  all  of  them?"  Having  the  list  before 
me  I  suspected  I  could.  In  a  marine  case  a  transcriber 
made  a  witness  talk  about  the  steam  and  bough  of  a  boat. 

"  HER  FINISH. 

There  was  a  girl  just  out  of  collegre 
Who  wasn't  longr  out  of  her  doll  agre; 

But  yet  she  could  brew, 

And  bake,  baste  and  stew: 
She   was   married   because   or  her   knowledge." 


The  subjoined  "  spells  "  appear  in  a  record  of  testimony 
on  file  in  an  Eastern  New  York  county:  Publick,  acuisation, 
prevlege,  apper  (appear),  counsell,  togeather,  Cort  (court), 
depision   (deposition),  pepole,  knolege,  phisian   (physician). 
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feever,     cercomstances,     malescius     (malicious),     reckonise, 
bead  (bed),  tryal  (trial),  hospatol,  posable,  denigh. 

In  a  typewritten  paper  filed  in  an  Albany  public  office 
is  the  following:  "  The  deponents  being  duley  sworn  says 
the  hydrent  was  so  turned  that  the  cuppleing  could  be 
unscrued,  which  broke  the  led  pipe,  and  wauters  flowed  out 
with  out  f other  abstruction.  Two  lengths  of  drean  was 
repeared  with  sement." 

The  examination  papers  of  a  class  in  one  school  showed 
**  particular  '*  spelled  in  these  ways:  Pictlese,  petelar,  parit- 
claer,  piticller,  and  sixteen  other  ways  than  the  right  way. 
The   word   used  was   spelled  youst  and  ast. 

Gen.  Fred  Grant  recently  affirmed  the  ruling  discharging  a 
clerk  who  punctiliously  refused  to  spell  routing  "  routeing  *' 
when  so  ordered  by  hts  superior.  The  best  way,  especially 
in  the  army,  is  to  **  obej'  orders,  though  you  break  owners." 

An  Albany  sign  reads:  **  Gintlimin  and  Ladyies  shoes  fixed 
hear."    Another  reads:   **  Cocnaut  and  Mocorono." 

A  sign  at  the  entrance  to  I3ruid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore, 
warns  the  cyclist  that  "  Cycles  entering  the  park  must 
carry  belles."  Of  course,  every  wheelman  consoles  him- 
self that  it  is  the  cycle  and  not  the  cycler  that  is  com- 
pelled to  carry  belles. 

••  Have  you  any  second-hand  typewriters  you'd  like  to 
sell?  "  "  No,  but  I've  one  I'll  give  away."  "  What's  wrong 
vdth  it?"     "Chews  gum  and  spells  dozen  *  uzz.'" 

In  sorting  over  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
197  different  ways  of  spelling  Chicago  have  been  found, 
among  them  Jagigo,  Hipaho,  Chachicho,  Hizago  and  Zizazo. 

The  most  original  spelling  perhaps  is  the  following  from 
an  old  book  —  it  beats  modern  phonetics:  "80  you  be  —  a 
tub.  80  oh!  pea  —  a  top.  Be80  —  bat.  See  80  —  cat.  Pea 
80  —  pat.  Are  80  —  rat.  See  oh!  double  you  —  cow.  See 
you  be  —  cub.  See  a  bee  —  cab.  Be  you  double  tea  —  butt. 
See  a  double  ell  —  call." 

The  newspapers  have  devoted  much  space  since  the  Japan- 
ese-Russian war  to  the  discussion  of  the  spelling  of  Asiatic 
names,  the  confusion  being  the  variety  of  spelling, 
largely  due,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  original  names  being 
expressed  in  characters  quite  different  from  our  alphabet, 
and  each  European  and  American  nation  has  transliterated 
them  according  to  its  own  system   of  phonetics.     "  Is  the 
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new  man  a  good  speller?  "  "  1  should  say  he  is!  Why,  he 
used  to  edit  the  unclaimed  letter  list  in  a  Russian  Tillagre." 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  by  stenog^raphers  to  the 
spelling  of  proper  names.  This  is  from  lack  of  general 
observation.  Most  people  are  annoyed  by  the  misspelling 
of  their  names,  and  generally  resent  the  compliment  when 
they  find  it  mangled  beyond  immediate  family  recognition. 
It  has  occurred  more  than  once  in  our  office  that  employees 
have  failed  to  spell  one  or  more  of  the  fi.rm  names  right, 
despite  a  glaring  door  sig^  and  not  too  modest  letterheads 
before  them  daily. 

They  have  in  New  Orleans  a  gentleman  of  color,  very  fond 
of  writing  his  name  in  conspicuous  places,  who  was  told  by 
a  German  fellow  citizen  that  he  did  not  spell  it  correctly. 
"  T-h-o-m-a-s,  not  T-o-m-e-s,"  said  his  informant,  "  is  the 
right  way  to  spell  your  name."  "  I  understan*  all  *bout 
dat,"  said  the  darky;  "  but  you  ought  to  know  dat  de 
'Merican  language  is  very  unregular,  an'  dere  is  mo'  dan 
one  right  way  to  spell  a  man's  name  in  dis  country." 


"  Spa,   spl,  spo,  spell! 
Spell   these  words,   and  spell   them  well: 
Chyme,  synonymous,  virility, 
Time,  unanimous,   scurrility. 
Rhyme,  analogrous.   tranquility, 
Asparagus,    compel,   foretell  — 
Spa,  spl,  spo,  spell! 

"  Spa,   spl,   spo,  spell! 
Spell   these  words,   and  spell   them  well: 
Deceiver,   lexicon,   precision. 
Retriever,   hexagon,   elyslan. 
Cleaver,    polygon,    abscission. 
Brazier,   glazier,   caramel  — 
Spa,  spl,  spo,  spell! 

"  Spa,   spi,  spo,  spell! 
Spell   these  words,   and  spell   them   well: 
Irresistibility,    pique, 
Indlspensability,  leek, 
Valetudinarian,  squeak. 
Whether,   leather,   neither,   yell  — 
Spa,  spl,   spo,  spell!  " 

The  old-time  **  spelling  bee  "  has,  more's  the  pity,  fallen 
into  desuetude,  at  least  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but 
in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin  it 
has  been  revived.  In  some  towns  in  the  west  "  orthographic 
tournaments  "  have  usurped  the  place  of  "  church  suppers." 
In  this  connection  I  may  allude  to  the  self-styled  "  Greatest 
English  speller  the  world  has  produced."  He  recently 
spelled  15,(K)0  words  correctly.    For  thirty  years  Prof.  David 
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Jones,  a  school  teacher,  near  Lancaster,  Mo.,  has  shouldered 
a  chip,  begging-  anything  that  talks  English  and  walks  on 
t^o  legs  to  come  along  and  knock  it  off.  As  a  baby  he  was 
subject  to  spells,  he  says,  and  he  never  got  over  them.  At 
ten 'he  used  words  that  none  of  the  family  understood.  He 
is  advocating  a  spelling  reform  crusade  and  is  trying  to 
awaken  a  proper  veneration  for  the  spelling  book.  He 
issues  each  year  a  challenge:  Four  hours'  contest,  words  to 
be  English,  pronounced  by  disinterested  competent  party, 
words  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  winners  to  receive  a  Web- 
ster's dictionary  and  title  of  champion.  His  challenge  has 
been  accepted  five  times,  and  Dave  has  always  vindicated  his 
title.  He  opposes  the  issuing  of  diplomas  to  students  of 
business  colleges  and  other  institutions  until  they  rank  100 
in  spelling.  The  only  time  his  championship  belt  was  in 
danger  was  thirty  years  ago  when  a  proud  speller  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  had  him  groggy  in  the  fifth  round. 
But  the  professor  was  on  his  feet  before  the  referee  had 
counted  eight.  The  Kansas  man  broke  ground,  was  sent 
reeling  to  his  corner  by  a  left  hook  on  the  jaw  and  Jones 
was  given  the  decision  on  points.  But  the  closeness  of  the 
contest  shocked  the  Missouri  champion  and  since  then  he 
has  been  conscientiously  training,  until  now  he  is  in  a  class 
by  himself  and  nobody  dares  meet  him.  The  old  stickers, 
like  "  phthisic,"  "  stationery  "  and  "  stationary,"  **  canvass  " 
and  "  canvas,"  "  punkin,"  words  with  **  ie  "  and  "  ei,"  end- 
ings in  "  tious "  and  "  cious,"  and  that  terror  of  terrors, 
"  caoutchouc,"  come  trippingly  from  his  tongue.  Even  the 
new  scientific  terms  fail  to  disturb  him.  He  can  spell 
"  dyocaetriacontahedron,"  "  acanthropterygian,"  "  ichthy- 
ophthalmite,"  *'  gnathapterous  "  and  "  craniopharyngeal  " 
as  easily  as  most  people  can  say  **  c-a-t,  cat,"  and  if  he  can 
as  easily  pronounce  them  he  is  entitled  to  a  job  at  Volfl.ptlk 
headquarters.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Jones 
is  one  of  these  inspirational  prodigies  like  the  mathematical 
wonder  who  can  tell  you  the  cube  root  of  784,697,849  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  According  to  his  theory  genius  is 
merely  hard  work. 

He  says:  "  Correct  spelling  is  distinctively  the  basis  of 
true  education.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  is  the  cause 
of  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  business  world  of  to-day. 
The  average  stenographer  and  typewriter,  fresh  from  a  com- 
mercial college,  is  the  prolific  source  of  trouble  for  the  first 
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person  he  or  she  takes  employment  with.  It  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  a  student  enters  a  bnsiness  college 
that  he  can  spell.  It  frequently  happens  that  he  cannot. 
He  may  acquire  proficiency  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  all  right  without  the  instructors  having  de- 
tected a  very  marked  deficiency  in  spelling.  I  know  of  an 
employer  who  questioned  a  3'oung  woman  applicant  for 
work  about  her  accomplishments  in  this  direction.  She  had 
proudly  exhibited  her  diploma,  and  confidently  awaited  its 
effect.  *  That's  good,*  said  the  prospective  employer,  '  but 
pardon  me,  miss  —  can  you  spell?*  'Oh,  my  spelling  never 
troubles  me  in  the  least,*  was  the  cheerful  answer.  That, 
of  course,  was  a  clincher.  She  got  the  job.  He  found  out 
that  she  had  stated  the  absolute  truth  —  her  spelling  didn't 
trouble  her  a  bit.    It  vwis  the  employer  that  suffered  over  it. 

"  I  think  that  fully  as  much  time  should  be  devoted  in  the 
district  and  county  schools  to  spelling  as  to  arithmetic. 
The  old-fashioned  spelling  bee  is  a  good  idea.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  not  as  much  in  vogue  as  it  used  to  be.  When  I 
was  a  lad  we  had  them  weekly,  and  they  were  attended  by 
many  of  the  patrons  of  the  district.  The  rivalry  between 
the  various  leaders  often  got  so  warm  that  it  was  necessary 
to  adjourn  while  they  went  outside  and  settled  the  spelling 
of  some  difficult  word  v^th  their  fists.  But  that  was  all 
right;  it  showed  interest,  and  I  admire  those  boys  more  than 
I  do  the  gfum-chewing  maids  or  cigarette  dudes  who  are  not 
worried  about  their  ability  to  spell." 

This  Jones  who  sighs  for  more  letters  in  the  alphabet  has 
his  antithesis  in  Jones,  of  Indiana,  also  a'  country  school 
teacher,  whose  ambition  to  howl  the  name  Jones  down 
fame's  corridors  is  to  abolish  the  existing  alphabet,  thereby 
revolutionizing  the  entire  educational  system.  It  would 
mean  smaller  books  and  papers,  and  everybody  would  have 
to  learn  the  alphabet  all  over  again.  He  has  constructed  a 
new  alphabet  to  work  these  wonders  and  is  now  enguged 
on  the  finishing  touches.  It  is  based  on  the  phonetic  prin- 
ciple, each  character  representing  a  sound,  his  inspiration 
coming  from  his  endeavor  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
spell  by  means  of  sound  alone.  He  has  a  single  character 
that  represents  the  combination  "  tious,"  another  for  "  ing," 
another  for  "  tion,"  etc.  His  alphabet  contains  thirty-eight 
characters,  fifteen  of  which  represent  vowel  sounds.  He 
still  retains  "  c,"  "  x  "  and  "  q  "  of  the  present  alphabet. 
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But  to  return  to  the  spelling'  apiary.  The  old-fashioned 
Bpelling*  bees  are  of  distinct  value.  They  cultivate  the  facul- 
ties of  attention  and  alertness.  They  develop  memory  and 
concentration.  The  spelling-bee  system  ensures  repetition, 
and  the  writing  of  the  spelling  lessons  which  has  so  largely 
superseded  the  oral  system  is  largely  responsible  for  poor 
bpelxing. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  devoted  a  column  a  day  for  weeks  to 
them,  and  the  teachers  there  say  that  the  weekly  bees  have 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  orthography 
of  the  pupils,  and  they  are  now  a  portion  of  the  regular 
course  of  study. 

Spelling  bees  were  the  fad  along*  in  1875.  One  paper  said 
th£  spelling  mania  was  terrible.  You  are  stopped  upon  the 
street  and  invited  to  spell  "  peddler,"  "  pedlar,"  "  pedler," 
or  some  other  word.  Your  wife  wakes  you  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  spell  "  sarcophagus;  "  your  children  hasten  to 
ask  you  to  spell  "  corymb,"  and  devote  all  their  spare  time 
to  the  dictionary;  your  eldest  boy  comes  home  late  at  night 
in  weeping  mood,  and  explains  his  sorrow  thus:  "  I  went  to 
see  Mary  "  —  his  sweetheart  —  "  this  evening.  She  met  me 
at  the  door  with  *  Spell  **  erysipelas,"  Tom!'  I  spelled  it  with 
two  i's  and  no  y,  and  she  said,  *  Sir,  our  engagement  is  at 
an  end;  I  cannot  love  a  bad  speller  any  more.'  Her  father,  ou 
being  appealed  to,  says,  *  Give  Tom  one  more  trial.  Spell 
"consanguineous,"  sir.'  I  speHed  it  with  four  n's  and  two 
i's,  and  he  bade  me  leave  the  house,  and  never  hope  to  be 
his   son-in-law." 

At  a  spelling  bee  in  A^issouri  thirty-four  "  good  spellers 
in  their  school  days,  but  now  out  of  practice  "  were  "  put 
out  "  on  "  isochronous." 

Words  selected  from  a  first  reader  were  used  on  a  test  in 
Illinois  to  pupils  of  a  high  school.  The  average  bad  spelling 
exceeded  fifty  per  cent.  Such  words  as  "  until  "  were  spelled 
"  untill,"  etc. 

The  result  of  a  contest  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  forty-seven 
ladies  took  part,  might  serve  as  a  synopsis  of  a  lecture  by 
Josh  Billings.  These  ladies  were  from  the  finishing-off 
school  of  the  public  system,  and  they  fell  not  before  the 
heavy  artillery  of  our  complex  English  speech,  but  driven 
from  the  field  by  its  small  arms.  One  spelled  "  axle " 
"  a-x-i-1,"  and  was  ordered  to  sit  down,  but  was  later  re- 
prieved because  she  was  a  star  member  of  the  botany  class, 
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and  the  word  as  she  spelled  it  was  probably  the  only  one 
of  that  pronunciation  of  which  she  had  ever  taken  notice. 
Others  spelled  it  "  a-x-s-e-1 "  and  "  a-x-u-1."  Some  in  the 
chemistry  class  had  not  been  as  observant  as  the  botany 
girl,  and  **  laboratory "  proved  a  staggerer  to  several  of 
them.  One  who  was  making  physiology  a  special  study 
spelled  "  artery "  "  a-t-e-r-y,"  and  these  are  specimens  of 
the  way  the  general  record  ran.  It  was  expected  that  an 
hour  and  a  half  would  be  necessary  to  retire  the  forty-seven 
girls  on  ipistakes,  but  less  than  half  that  time  was  sufficient. 

While  this  is  local,  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  general  neglect 
from  which  the  spelling  fundamental  has  been  suffering. 
"  To  write  and  read  comes  by  nature/*  quoth  the  sapient 
Dog>berry,  and  apparently  that  is  the  view  modem  educators 
have  taken  of  spelling,  as  the  results  show.  There  is  no 
educational  accomplishment  better  worth  the  time  needed 
to  perfect  it  than  the  art  of  correct  spelling,  and  no  person 
who  does  not  possess  it  can  be  called  well  educated,  no 
matter  how  broad  a  field  his  knowledge  in  other  respects 
may  cover. 

In  a  recent  match  of  seventh  and  eighth  graders  in  Cen- 
tral New  York  the  old  style  was  abandoned  —  the  lining  up 
until  you  were  asked  to  spell  **  phthisic,**  and  then  sat  down 
and  watched  the  spindle-legged  girl  with  molasses-candy 
hair  spell  every  word.  The  contestants  were  led  from  with- 
out the  room  one  by  one  and  tested  on  the  following  words: 
Separate,  parliament,  necessary,  salable,  lieutenant,  colossal, 
prejudice,  cylinder,  m'cety,  prophesy,  tranquil.  The  only 
word  of  these  eleven  that  was  correctly  spelled  by  everyone 
was  cylinder.  Only  one  missed  tranquil,  and  three  missed 
lieutenant.  Prophesy  was  the  bogie.  Ten  missed  it. 
Nine  missed  salable,  and  one  little  girl  who  spelled  it  sail- 
able  was  credited  as  correct,  as  there  is  such  a  word. 
Prejudice  and  nicety  were  spelled  correctly  by  nine  and 
seven  of  the  contestants,  respectively.  One  boy  spelled 
prejudice  **  pregedus."  "  Proficy  "  was  the  popular  form  for 
prophesy,  and  nicety  was  g^ven  as  "  nicedy  **  by  one  hopeful. 

In  another  western  contest  these  spellings  were  evolved 
from  adults:  Calfs,  meddow,  gossimer,  monies,  pleursy,  gor- 
rilla,  begger,  licquor,  admissable,  cinneration,  halcyam,  and 
"  the  last  man  '*  went  down  on  "  involucre."  They  second 
test  was  written,  and  the  following  words  were  given: 
Precipice,    vengeance,    massacre,    analysis,    synonym,    acqui- 
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esce,  familiar,  hickory,  pickerel,  scissors,  marshaling',  al- 
cohol, sulphur,  azalea,  molasses,  Connecticut,  shepherd, 
bananas,  toeing,  vanila,  balance,  persuade,  moccasin,  alpaca. 
The  two  tests  combined  gave  the  winner  a  percentage  of 
eightj-nine. 

Another  "  spelling  down  "  match  floored  all  but  one  speller 
on  these  words:  Ballaster,  niece,  feud,  cere,  cite,  waived, 
colonel,  mackerel,  mussel,  liquify,  malign,  satellite. 

In  a  Missouri  town  Baptist  and  Methodist  **  grown  folk  " 
disputed  title,  twenty-five  on  a  side.  The  Baptist  captain- 
general  caught  "  box  "  on  the  first  round  and  spelled  it  with- 
out injury.  The  Methodist  leader,  Deacon  Vanclevc,  spelled 
"  cat "  correctly  and  smiled  contemptuously  at  such  baby 
words.  On  the  next  round  the  pronouncer  gave  him 
"  peony,"  and  he  went  down  after  spelling  it  "  peoany." 
"  Plebian  "  floored  the  Baptist  leader  and  a  whole  platoon. 
Among  the  versions  given  were:  **  Plebean,"  "  pleaban," 
•*  pleabeen,"  **  pleebian,"  etc.  The  village  editor  dropped  an 
n  out  of  tyrannic.  **  Steel-yard  "  sent  the  spellers  to  grass 
ruthlessly.  They  gave  it  **  stealyard,"  "  stillard,"  "  stele- 
yard,"  "  stelyard,"  etc.  Some  very  ordinary  words  were 
spelled  this  way:  "  Incert,"  **  agil,"  "  advirse,"  **  f emine," 
"  apparrant,"  "  sacraflce,"  **  dissembel,"  **  equible."  Then 
they  began  striking  the  high  places.  The  Methodists  had 
only  two  privates  left  and  the  Baptists  three  after  such 
'•  awful  "  words  as  these:  "  Spheroid,"  "  bronchitis,"  "  archi- 
pelago," **  desuet\ide,"  "  siege,"  **  tranquillity,"  *'  transcend- 
ent "  and  the  like.  Among  the  five  left,  four  were  women. 
Then  one  of  the  Methodists  left  an  e  out  of  a  word,  and  for 
half  an  hour  Mrs.  Heed  alone  conducted  the  fight  against 
the  three  Baptists.  The  pronouncer  was  getting  near  the 
end  of  the  book,  when,  he  called  out  "daguerreotype,"  and 
Mrs.  Reed  caught  it.  By  putting  in  one  g  too  many  the  vic- 
tory went  to  the  Baptists. 

Captain  Hobson,  the  hero  of  the  Merrimac,  at  a  spelling 
bee  once  received  the  word  "  sorghum."  Although  from  a 
section  dealing  in  this  article  the  young  naval  officer  had 
evidently  never  heard  of  the  word  before.  Like  a  profes- 
sional wrestler  he  tackled  it,  and  blurted  out  "  s-a-w-g-u-m," 
and  thereafter  forever  eschewed  si)elling  bees. 


It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  a  word  will  be  said 
about  the  commercial  colleges  which  have  become  so  numer- 
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OU8  and  so  popular.  I  can  speak  of  them  from  no  personal 
experience  except  that  gained  by  an  attendance  at  one  (in 
this  very  city,  by  the  way)  during  one  morning  session, 
when  I  voluntarily  graduated,  without  diploma  or  degra- 
dation. But  that  was  nearly  forty  ^-ears  ago,  and  my  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  think  that  their  methods  have 
changed,  and  that  such  institutions  are  every  year  respond- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  This  must  be  patent  to 
those  who  read  the  proceedings  in  convention  of  these  bosi- 
ness  educators.  Among  the  many  business  colleges  there 
are  doubtless  some  unbusiness-like  ones,  but  they  must 
eventually  succumb.  And  while  referring  to  these  institu- 
tions it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that  they  would  do  well  to  sug- 
gest to  graduates  that  in  presenting  themselves  to  prospec- 
tive employers  it  is  but  courteous  and  business-like  to  an^- 
nounce  the  name  instead  of  poking  into  one*s  hand  the  letter 
requesting  "  Q.  Q."  or  "  blonde "  of  the  advertisement  to 
call.  It  is  pleasant er  to  address  one  by  name  instead  of 
having  to  regard  the  party  as  simply  an  ^  It."  It  is  a  minor 
matter,  but  one  that  counts  with  many  people,  and  it  cer- 
tainly often  relieves  embarrassment.  A  propriety  annex  is 
needed  in  many  localities.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  an 
employer  to  tell  a  young  woman  that  her  pronunciation  is 
very  poor,  her  accent  worse,  her  English  incorrect,  her 
breadth  of  general  information  very  limited,  her  manners 
not  to  be  advantageously  imitated,  or  that  her  personal  ap- 
pearance is  alouchy.  Is  it  the  province  of  the  commercial 
college  to  examine  applicants  as  to  general  fitness  upon 
entering?  This  may  diminish  the  attendance,  but  vnU  it 
not  weed  out  those  who  by  readiness  to  take  a  low  salary 
reduce  both  salary  and  standard?  Should  not  teachers 
unite  in  requiring  a  general  education  as  a  prerequisite  to 
entering  upon  the  course,  or  else  in  connection  with  the 
college  conduct  a  thorough  English  preparatory  school  to 
overcome  deficiencies  in  education? 

A  day  or  so  ago  I  came  upon  these  observations  from  a 
recent  Philadelphia  paper:  **  It  may  strike  some  persons  as 
a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  Webster  spelling  book, 
with  its  familiar  blue  cover,  has  sold  up  to  date  about  sev- 
enty millions  of  copies.  The  spelling  book  is  no  more  in 
vogue  in  this  section,  where  we  have  taken  over  all  of  the 
many  fads  of  modern  pedagogy  along  with  some  that  are 
vital    and    measurably    permanent.      The    spelling    book    no 
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longer  has  the  place  in  the  curriculum  it  once  had.  There 
are  no  more  spelling'  bees,  no  more  spelling  down  in  the 
class.  In  its  place  children  write  out  laboriously  the  words 
selected  from  their  lesson.  Whether  they  spell  better  than 
this  generation  we  do  not  know,  but  if  our  own  experience 
is  of  any  value  they  do  not. 

Is  there  a  man  or  woman  of  forty  in  the  country  who 
does  not  remember  the  thrill  which  followed  in  turning 
over  the  last  page  of  monosyllables,  ending,  we  think,  with 
•*  av,"  and  beginning  the  new  entry  into  learning  with  the 
magic  word  "  baker."  That,  indeed,  was  an  event  in  mil- 
lions of  lives,  and  though  we  must  admit  that  teachers 
of  that  age  had  no  conception  of  the  relation  between 
the  infantile  "  percept,"  and  its  collateral  "  concept,"  they 
produced  a  race  of  young  men  and  women  who  could  spell 
and  cipher  and  read.  We  do  not  claim  that  it  was  all  of 
education  to  learn  these  three  things.  W^e  do  not  deny  that 
the  modem  curricula  have  many  more  and  perhaps  more 
advantageous  items  than  the  older  generation  was  favored 
with.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in 
orthography  which  ought  not  to  exist  in  these  days  of 
typewriting  machines.  Many  a .  man  has  escaped  censure 
by  writing  obscurely  with  his  pen,  but  with  the  machines, 
which  are  destined  to  do  away  with  penmanship,  there  is 
no  recourse,  except  to  practice  and  the  old  spelling  book. 

So  far  there  have  been  issued  over  70,000,000  of  the  Web- 
ster spelling  book,  and  its  popularity  is  still  on  the  increase. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  the  circulation  is  in  the  South,  where 
they  are  glad  to  get  anything  that  is  cheap  and  good;  but 
the  fact  that  the  elemental  in  education  survives  has  an 
instructive  value.  Noah  Webster  never  made  a  cent,  we  are 
told,  on  his  dictionary,  but  his  family  have  mdde  fortunes 
on  the  spelling  book.  That  ought  to  give  some  food  for 
thought  to  the  philosophers  who  think  that  education  began 
about  ten  years  ago." 


A  hint  as  to  the  remedy'  for  ill  spelling  will  conclude  this 
paper. 

While  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
readers,  and  "  the  most  common-schooled  people  in  the 
world,"  we  must  not  forget  that  we  also  have  our  defects, 
one  of  which  is  that  we  cannot  spell  the  English  language. 
This  defect  is  based  partly  on  the  impression  that  anyone 
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caii  spell,  that  spelling  comes  by  nature,  that  orthography 
is  like  breathing;  that  having  gone  through  school  we  must 
know  how  to  spell.  It  is  also  based  on  the  impression  that 
it  is  immaterial  to  spell  correctly,  and  so  spelling  is  allowed 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

Let  defective  spellers  adopt  systematic  reading  of  good 
matter,  educating  the  eye  to  the  appearance  of  the  words, 
so  they  are  as  familiar  as  friends*  faces,  and  finally  a 
wrongly  spelled  word  will  come  to  be,  as  Mr.  Ormsby  says» 
"  an  offence  to  the  eye."  When  a  word  "  don't  look  right  " 
it  is  a  good  time  to  see  how  it  should  look. 

I  quote  from  our  esteemed  friend  Jerome  B.  Howard,  on 
"  How  to  become  a  good  speller." 

**  Many  an  otherwise  competent  amanuensis  has  been 
balked  in  her  upward  way  by  a  seemingly  unconquerable  ten- 
dency to  misspell.  The  liability  to  error  in  spelling  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  despaired  over. 
It  is  a  great  drawback,  as  things  go  in  this  world,  for  a 
young  woman  to  promise  her  prospective  employer  that  she 
will  use  her  best  ability  to  do  his  work  in  a  creditable  manner. 
Her  only  defect  is  that  she  is  a  bad  speller,  and  she  makes 
a  humiliating  failure  as  a 'shorthand  writer.  No  amount  of 
logic  will  help  her;  no  reasoning  can  save  her.  She  can't 
spell. 

"  AVhat  can  save  her?  Just  one  thing  in  the  world  —  a 
trained  memory.  English  spelling  defies  every  process  of 
the  mind  except  the  mnemonic  (do  n't  forget  the  m)  process, 
and  years  must  be  spent  working  at  it  by  this  process  to 
get  even  a  tolerable  mastery  of  it.  How  shall  she  train  her 
memory?  In  just  one  way  —  through  the  eye.  The  stenog- 
rapher whq  spells  with  reasonable  certainty  knows  whether 
a  word  is  spelled  rightly  or  wrongly  because  it  looks  right 
or  wrong.  If  the  eye  is  thoroughly  trained  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  right  form,  it  will  always  require  that  form, 
and  feel  distressed  when  anything  else  appears,  so  she  goes 
bravely  and  humbly  to  her  dictionary,  and  finds  out  what 
it  is.  But  how  acquire  that  sensitive  eye,  which  shall  feel 
distress  when  error  confronts  it?  By  thoroughly  familiar- 
izing it  with  the  accepted  forms.  A  great  many  words  are 
'*  easy,"  and  give  no  one  any  trouble.  The  ones  which  are 
likely  to  be  most  bothersome  were  long  ago  "  spotted  "  by 
watchful  teachers,  and  put  into  convenient  lists  in  spelling- 
books.     These   lists  are  often   taught   orally  by  the  names 
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of  the  letters,  which  is  about  as  useful  to  the  writer  as  n 
pair  of  gum  shoes  to  Patience  on  a  monument.  The  words 
in  the  lists  should  be  written  with  the  pen,  or  the  type- 
writer, from  dictation,  by  the  learner,  who  should  then 
compare  the  lists  and  mark  deviations.  These  false  forms 
should  then  be  rewritten  correctly,  not  once  or  ten  times, 
but  a  hundred  times  at  least  —  a  thousand  times  is  not  too 
much.  A  word  so  handled  will  never  trouble  ag^ain.  When 
the  words  in  a  good  speller  (say  Westlake's)  have  thus  been 
practiced,  the  quondam  faulty  speller  will  find  that  errors 
will  be  exceptional  in  her  work.  But  she  will  have  ever  to 
be  on  her  guard,  and  when  new  words  come  up  which  are 
doubtful,  her  dictionary  must  be  consulted,  and  the  form 
noted  for  special  practice,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  repeti- 
tions for  each  doubt.  This  is  hard  practice,  but,  if  per- 
sisted in,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  make  the 
shakiest  speller  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible  for  poor  human 
nature  to  be  in  regard  to  so  fearful  and  wonderful  a  thing 
as  English  spelling.'* 

It  is  asserted  with  some  truth  that  good  or  ill  spelling 
"  runs  in  a  family,"  so  that  it  is  easier  for  some  than  for 
others  to  retain  accurate  word-pictures.  There  are  many, 
otherwise  well-educated  persons,  who  confess  that  it  is  as 
impossible  for  them  to  learn  to  spell  as  it  is  for  others  to 
learn  to  sing  an  air;  that  the  sense  of  spelling  was  for- 
gotten in  their  make-up,  and  are  content  with  a  pocket 
dictionary,  or  the  aid  of  a  handy  friend. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  any  person  with  an  average 
memory  cannot  learn  to  spell.  It  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
memory,  there  being  a  lack  of  analogy  in  spelling.  Poor 
spellers  have  simply  neglected  orthography,  and  therefore 
deserve  no  sympathy. 

A  valuable  aid  to  correct  spelling  is  to  divide  words  into 
their  word-parts  composing  them.  When  a  word  is  made 
up  of  derivatives  or  compound  words,  this  method  of  spell- 
ing will  give  one  assurance  where  otherwise  they  would  be 
doubtful  and  have  to  consult  a  dictionary. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  we  learn  spelling  quite  as 
much  by  gradual  absorption  of  its  methods  as  by  teaching, 
and  the  iteration  practice  of  the  schoolroom.  We  learn  to 
spell  by  reading,  those  who  read  much  being  generally  cor- 
rect spellers,  and  most  intelligent  persons  of  average  edu- 
cation, if  asked  to  spell  a  word  that  they  have  never  seen 
or  heard  before,  would  spell  it  correctly. 
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Familiarity  with  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ensures 
the  best  spellers,  for  the  roots  of  our  mother  tongue  have 
been  drilled  into  the  mind,  and  the  mind  naturally  separates 
a  compound  word  into  its  parts.  The  root  often  holds  the 
germ  of  the  meaning. 

Wilson  suggests  that  the  average  person  should  begin  to 
reform  spelling  by  assuming  he  cannot  spell,  which  will 
probably  be  the  fact,  and  then  find  out  if  he  can  or  not. 
If  deficient,  let  him  take  the  spelling  book  and  dictionary 
cure,  and  while  under  treatment  let  him  take  satisfaction  in 
railing  at  the  English  language  as  a  bit  of  primeval  chaos, 
as  without  rule  or  reason;  let  him,  mentally,  join  the  spell* 
ing  reformers;  let  him  find  fault  with  the  teachers  of  his 
youth  and  with  everybody  but  himself;  let  him  contemn  the 
finical  people  who  make  too  much  of  such  a  trivial  matter  as 
spelling;  let  him  imprecate  all  manner  of  evils  on  employers 
who  discharge  people  for  such  minor  defects,  but  at  the 
same  time  and  persistently,  let  him  learn  to  spell  English 
'*  as  she  is  spelled  '*  according  to  accepted  standards.  The 
old-fashioned  spelling  hee  was  a  means  of  grace  to  many 
a  wavering,  unsteady  and  uncertain  speller,  and  might  be 
revived  in  all  circles  throughout  the  land  to  advantage,  to 
the  happiness  of  weary  editors  and  vexed  employers,  and  to 
the  saving  of  positions  to  those  of  the  shorthand  and 
feeble  grasp  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  spelling  of  English. 
Let  our  schools  see  to  it  that  teachers  do  their  duty  in  this 
matter.  Let  those  who  find  themselves  defective  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  unobserved  silence  of  their  rooms,  draw  from 
the  pocket  a  small  book  of  words,  and  stealthily  con  it,  as 
some  brave  people  do  their  Bibles,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
caught  in  a  deed  of  desperate  shame.  You  need  not  exploit 
your  habits,  like  Mohammedans  kneeling  on  rugs  in  the 
streets  at  the  prayer  hours,  but,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, learn  to  spell.  And  editors  and  employers  will  rise 
up  and  call  you  blessed. 

A  Brooklyn  man  writes:  Let  the  poor  speller  take  a  page 
of  any  book  and  memorize  or  write  the  words  contained  in 
the  same  day  after  day  and  he  will  become  a  good  speller. 

Mr.  Heaney  very  sensibly  advises  teachers  to  become  mas- 
ters of  spelling  and  English,  and  to  expend  as  much  time 
in  the  preparation  of  these  subjects  as  they  do  in  those  of 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  While  preparing  himself  for 
verbatim  work  as  a  newspaper  reporter  he  carefully  went 
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throufifh  the  Academic  edition  of  Webster's  dictionary, 
selectiner  the  words  he  deemed  would  be  of  value  later  on, 
and  this  list  was  continually  studied  during  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  was  found  to  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  him. 

Among  the  many  aids  for  the  intellectually  crippled,  and 
which  the  ambitious  worker  should  possess,  I  would  recom- 
mend Thome's  "  Practical  Court  Reporting;  "  Bailey's  "  Re- 
porter's Word  Book;  "  Kennedy's  "  What  words  say,"  and 
"  Our  Language;  its  use  and  structure;  "  Phyfe's  "  Five  thou- 
sand words  often  misspelled,"  and  his  "  Seven  thousand  words 
often  mispronounced;  "  Trench's  "  Study  of  words,"  Pitman's 
"  Commercial  Speller,"  Cody's  "  Art  of  writing  and  speaking 
the  English  Language,"  not  omitting  "  Roget's  Thesaurus  of 
English  Words,"  and  **  Correct  English,"  published  monthly 
by  Miss  Baker. 

It  is  possible  to  extend  this  paper  many  pages  more,  but 
I  have  already  taxed  your  patience  and  good  nature,  occu- 
pying more  time  than  I  was  warranted  in  doing,  and  per- 
haps more  than  the  subject  in  your  estimation  may  deserve, 
for,  after  all  that  may  be  said  or  written,  people  will  con- 
tinue to  spell  "  until "  with  a  double  1,  and  young  ladies  will 
persist  in  disfiguring  the  **  society  column  "  with  Maymes, 
Katbryns,  Carolyns,  May  belles  and  Bridgettas. 


The  Pr£8IDE:vt:  I  have  asked  Mr.  Osgoodby  to  present  u 
paper  that  he  has  been  writing,  and  he  can  better 
explain  it. 

Mh.  Osgoodby:  It  is  a  verbatim  report,  of  the  trial  of  Bar- 
dell  V8,  Pickwick,  a  transcript  from  the  original  notes. 
I  will  only  read  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  Podder. 

Mr.  Osgoodby  presented  the  same,  and  requested  the 
publication  committee  not  to  incorporate  it  in  the  proceed- 
ings, it  having  been  read  simply  for  the  amusement  of 
those  present. 

The  President:  The  next  order  of  business  to  be  taken 
up  is  the  report  of  the  various  committees.  First  is  tlio 
committee   on   nomination   of   officers. 

Mb.  Ormsbt:  The  committee  on  nominations  submit  the 
following: 

For  president:     John    P.    Martin,    New    York. 
For    vice-president:     George    A.    Murray,    Albany. 
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For   secretary-treaBiirer:     Louis    Loewenstein,    Troy. 

For  librarian:  Miss  M.  Jeauette  Ballantyne,  Rochester. 
Executive  Committee:  Thomas  R.  Griffith,  Rochester; 
Henry  L.  Beach,  Bmghamton;  Irvingr  F.  Cragin,  BnfBaln; 
I>eter  P.  McLonghlin,  New  York;  Robert  R.  Law,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Little  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
adopted.     (Carried.) 

Tine  President:  The  report  of  the  committee  on  place 
of  meeting  is  next  in   order. 

Mr.  McLouqhlin:  The  committee  has  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  we  meet  next  year  in  New  York  city.  We  ha<l 
an  invitation  to  meet  at  Chautauqua  but  the  committee 
thought  it  advisable  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Osgoodby:  I  received  a  letter  from  Kendrick  C.  Hill 
stating  that  the  National  Convention  would  meet  at  Chau- 
t>auqua,  and  that  he  was  anxious  we  should  meet  at  the 
same  place. 

Mb.  McLoighlin:  The  Secretary  handed  me  a  letter 
from  Mr.  William  I).  Bridge,  who  extends  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  meet  there.  But  on  behalf  of  the  committee* 
1  may  say  tlmt  we  had  one  experience  in  meeting*  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Association  which  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  at  least  so  far  as  our  proceeding's  wen' 
concerned. 

Mr.  Thomas  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
accepted.     (Carried.) 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  1  can  sav  for  the  New  York  members 
present  that  we  will  assure  you  a  splendid  meeting  in 
New  York  next  year.  We  will  guarantee  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  we  certainly  will  have  a  grand  meeting. 

The  I*re8IDENT:  From  what  we  know  of  our  New  York 
brethren  we  will  be  heartily  received  in  New  \"ork  and  will 
have  a  pleasant  time  while  there. 

The  next  committee  is  the  committee  on  admission  of 
members. 

Mr.  Cragin:  Your  committee  on  admission  of  members, 
to  which  was  referred  the  following  list  of  applicants  for 
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membership,  beg  to  report  that  it  has  examined  into  and 
passed  upon  the  qualifications  of  said  applicants  and  recom- 
mend them  for  election  as  members  of  this  association: 

Paul  Jones,  Surrogate*s  Court,  New  York;  James  F. 
Pruden,  New  York;  Carlton  J.  Barnes,  New  York;  Amos  J. 
Russell,  New  York;  Jomes  F.  Russell,  New  York;  William 
J.  Burke,  Rochester;  Archie  N.  Seaman,  Waterford;  Alfred 
Kaestner,  Albany;    Harrah  J.   Reynolds,   Rochester. 

Mb.  Rose  moved   the  adoption   of  the   report.     (Carried.) 

The  President:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
deceased  members. 

The  committee  presented  the  following: 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Cora  Melissa  Em  ens,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Emens  and  Arvlila  Hosmer,  was  born  in  Blga,  Monroe  county,  N.  T.» 
and  wan  of  colonial  descent.  Her  education  was  obtained  at  the 
Wbite^town  Seminary  and  the  Brockport  Normal  School. 

On  February  18,  1904,  she  passed  away  from  our  presence,  in  the 
lenith  of  her  usefulness,  after  a  brief  but  painful  illness,  which  wa^ 
iHirne  with  great  bravery  and  Christian  fortitude.  In  her  death  the 
.stenographic  profession  has  lost  a  valued  member,  one  loyal  to  its 
highest  achievements  and  one  who  had  attained  great  skill  and 
expertness  in  the  practice  of  her  chosen  profession.  She  reported 
many  technical  law  cases  and  held  several  positions  of  trust.  In 
January,  1901,  she  headed  the  eligible  list  of  the  civil  service  appll- 
c4ints  and  was  appointed  stenographer  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety  of  Rochester,  which  she  filled  most  acceptably,  until  her 
death. 

In  1886  she  became  an  active  member  of  our  Association  and  in 
1895  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

To  her  surviving  sister,  whose  life  was  so  beautifully  interwoven 
with  hers  in  inseparable  and  loving  companionship,  who  Ls  left  to 
n&ourn  her  loss  and  who  will  ever  miss  her  genial  and  cheerful 
presence,  the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Asso- 
ciation extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  pray  that  she  may  be 
comforted  with  the  thought  that  '*Our  Father'*  chasteneth  those 
whom  He  loves. 

"  Fast  as  the  rnlling  seasons  bring 
The  hour  of  fate  to  those  we  love, 
Each  pearl  that  leaves  the  broken  string 
Is  set  in  friendship's  crown  above. 

As  narrower  grows  the  earthly  chain 
The  circle  widens  in  the  sky; 
Ihese  are  our  treasures  that  remain, 
But  those  are  stars  on  high." 
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The  President:  We  now  have  arrived  at  the  period  when 
the  duties  of  your  present  presidinj^  officer  are  at  an  end. 
I  want  to  reiterate  the  little  that  1  have  already  said,  that 
when  I  was  elected  as  president  of  this  Association  I  felt 
quite  incapable  of  filling  the  important  office,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  the  officers  and  the  members  I  trust  that  I 
have  filled  the  office  acceptably  to  you  all.  It  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  I  have  tried  at  all  times  to  do 
what  I  thought  was  for  our  interests.  I  will  also  add  that 
I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  work  that  has  devolved  upon  me 
during  the  ^ast  year.  It  has  been  a  new  experience,  but 
a  pleasant  one.  I  trust  that  you  will  give  my  successor 
the  same  hearty  co-operation  that  you  have  given  me,  and 
that  each  one  of  us  the  coming  year  will  endeavor  to  make 
our  meeting  in  New  York  a  far  greater  success  than  the 
one  we  are  now  about  to  close.  I  will  request  Mr.  McLough- 
lin  and  Miss  Vanderzee  to  conduct  the  president-elect  to 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Martin:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  will  not  at  tliis 
time  attempt  to  inflict  any  lengthy  talk  upon  you.  I  sup- 
pose if  I  were  to  follow  the  precedent  established  by  th<s 
respective  candidates  of  the  two  great  parties  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  I  should  be  to-day  in  Wash 
ington,  anxiously  awaiting  the  news  of  this  convention,  or, 
perhaps,  at  Esopus,  ready  at  the  proper  moment  to  send 
a  famous  telegram.  I  am  not  having  the  advantage  of 
weeks  to  prepare  a  speech  of  acceptance,  but  I  have  the 
advantage  over  both  of  these  gentlemen  —  they  are  nom- 
inated only,  I  am  elected.  In  all  seriousness  I  do  thank 
the  Association  for  this  honor.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  your 
presiding  officer.  As  I  look  over  the  list  of  tho.se  wlm 
have  filled  this  office  J  realize  my  own  incapability.  11 
will  be  my  endeavor  to  try  and  maintain  the  same  higli 
standard  as  have  my  predecessors.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  McLoi-OIILIN:  Mr.  President,  i  move  you  that  the 
thanks  of  the  visiting  members  of  this  Association  be 
extended  to  our  Rochester  brethren  for  the  hospitable 
entertainment  received  at  their  hands  last  evening.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  pleasure  for  us  to  meet  here  in  the  home  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Association,  some  of  whom  attended 
the  very  first  meeting,  and  for  us  younger  men  to  have  them 
meet  with  us  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  gracefully  gray 
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in  this  strenuous  profession,  and  to  see  the  interest  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Little  who  has  left  the  profession  to  go  into 
another  walk  of  life,  certainly  has  been  a  delig'ht  and  a 
pleasure.     (Carried.) 

Mb.  Ormsby  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  association  Ik* 
tendered  to  the  retiring  officers  for  their  uniform  courtesy 
and  the  energy  with  which  they  have  furthered  the  iutorests 
of  the  association  during  the  past  year.    Carried. 

Mr.  ItosE  moved  that  the  usual  amount  be  paid  the  secre- 
tary for  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  c<ra  vent  ion. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Bose:  You  all  have  doubtless  seen  the  bill  before 
Congress  empowering  the  employment  of  stenographers  in 
the  United  States  courts,  and  it  seems  to  me  so  incomplete 
and  fails  so  utterly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts except  a  few,  that  I  have  attempted  to  draw  a  bill 
upon  which  the  convention  ought  to  take  some  action.  Wo 
ought  not  let  the  matter  go  by  default.  I  will  read  the  bill, 
and  ask  for  such  criticism  as  may  be  made  upon  it. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  of  the  U.  S.  to  appoint  stenographic  reporters, 
fix  the  duties  and  compensation  therefor,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.: 

1.  That  every  judge  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  vidthin  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this- 
act,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  testimony  and 
proceedings  therein,  appoint  a  competent  stenographic 
reporter,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  official  reporter  of  said 
court,  and  who  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
judge  appointing  him,  or  of  the  successor  of  said  judge. 
Such  reporter  shall  attend  all  sessions  of  or  hearings  before 
said  court  and  the  circuit  court,  and  shall  upon  the  direction 
of  the  presiding  judge,  in  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or 
other  proceeding,  take  in  shorthand  the  testimony,  and  all 
proceedings  had  upon  the  trial  or  hearing,  except  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  and  shall  preserve  such  original  steno- 
graphic notes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

2.  Such  appointee  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  time  of  such  appointment  must  be  a  resident  and 
legal  voter  of  the  district  wherein  he  is  appointed.    He  must 
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be  skilled  in  the  stenogf aphic  art,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  ofiBce  must  take  the  constitutional  oath  of 
office,  and  must  also  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  such  office. 

3.  Such  stenographic  reporter,  appointed  as  provided  in 
section  1  of  this  act,  shall  receive  for  his  services  an  annual 
salary  as  follows:  In  the  first  circuit  of  Massachusetts,  the 
southern,  eastern  and  western  districts  of  New  York,  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan,  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  and 
northern  district  of  California,  $3,000.  In  all  other  districts 
the  sum  of  |2,500.  Said  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  from  the  fund  from  which  United 
States  judges  are  now  paid,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
upon  the  certificate  of  a  judge  of  said  court. 

4.  Whenever  the  duties  of  said  stenographic  reporter  call 
him  away  from  his  place  of  residence,  he  shall  receive,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  his  actual,  necessary  expenses,  which 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  marshal  of  the 
district,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  presiding  judge  from  the 
fund  appropriated  for  "  Salaries,  Fees  and  Expenses." 

5.  If  the  court  or  the  district  attorney  shall  desire  a  tran- 
script of  the  notes  of  said  reporter  taken  in  any  trial  or 
proceeding  in  said  court,  said  reporter  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  sum  of  ten  cents  per  folio  of  one  hundred  words 
for  such  copy,  and  the  expenses  therefor  shall  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  judge  of  said  court.  If  any  other  party  shall  desire  a 
copy  of  the  notes  of  said  reporter  taken  in  any  trial  or 
proceeding  in  said  court,  the  reporter  shall  furnish  such 
copy  upon  the  payment  to  him  by  such  party  of  the  sum 
of  ten  cents  per  folio  of  one  hundred  words.  For  all  dupli- 
cate copies  of  an  original  copy  ordered  and  made  at  the 
same  time,  the  reporter  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
sum  of  five  cents  per  folio  of  one  hundred  words. 

6.  Every  stenographic  reporter  so  appointed  shall  g^ve 
his  personal  atteution  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  but  when 
two  or  more  courts  occur  at  the  same  time  iu  his  district, 
or  when  he  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  said  duties  by 
reason  of  illness,  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  presid- 
ing judge,  he  may,  with  the  consent  of  said  judge,  designate 
a  temporary   stenographic  reporter  to  take  his  place  and 
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perform  said  duties,  which  temporary  reporter  shall  bo 
sworn  in  like  manner  as  the  official  reporter,  and  shall 
receive  ten  dollars  per  day  for  such  services,  and  in  addition 
thereto  shall  be  paid  his  actiial  necessary  expenses  when 
the  duties  of  such  court  shall  take  him  away  from  his  place 
of  residence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  official  reporter, 
as  specified  by  section  4  of  this  act.  Said  temporary  ste- 
nographer shall  also  receive  for  transcripts  of  his  notes 
compensation  ut  the  same  rate  specified  in  section  5  of 
this  act. 

7.  Whenever  a  party  shall  desire  a  daily  copy  of  any  trial" 
or  proceeding  in  said  court,  said  stenog^-aphic  reporter  shall 
furnish  such  daily  copy  at  a  rate  of  compensation  to  be 
ag-reed  upon  between  said  party  and  said  reporter,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per  folio  of  one  hundred  words, 
for  one  copy;  and  ten  cents  per  folio  of  one  hundred  words 
for  duplicate  copies  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  original. 

Mr.  Okmsby:  I  have  a  copy  of  the  very  admirable  report 
of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the  national  association. 
It  is  a  most  comprehensive  document,  and  it  is  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  committee,  which  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  money.  Their  bill  provides  a  very  reasonable 
compensation.  Their  difficulty  was  to  fix  a  compensation 
which  was  satisfactory.  In  many  districts  $2,500  would  be 
an  exorbitant  salary,  so  they  fixed  the  salary  on  a  sliding 
scale  to  be  adjusted  by  the  judges.  They  provide  in  the 
bill  for  a  compensation  of  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  a  year,  the 
exact  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  judges  of  the  district 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  reasonable  and  fair  pro- 
vision. They  also  provide  that  the  folio  rate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  custom  in  the  different  localities.  In  other 
words,  while  it  might  be  ten  cents  a  folio  here,  in  another 
district  it  would  be  fifteen  cents;  that  is,  the  stenographer 
in  that  district  getting  as  much  as  the  stenographer 
getting  in  the  State  court.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill 
presented  by  Mr.  Kose  is  objectionable  in  providing  that  the 
stenographer  should  receive  ten  cents  a  folio  for  original 
and  five  cents  for  duplicate  copy. 

Mb.  Rose:  I  do  not  insist  upon  any  figures  in  my  bill. 
I  simply  try  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the  work. 
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Mb.  Obmsbt:  I  think  the  National  Association  is  coyering' 
that  most  thoroughly  and  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
Although  we  might  make  some  suggestions  to  them  that 
might  be  proper,  yet  I  do  not  think  we  should  interfere 
too  much.  It  is  a  difficult  subject  to  handle,  the  districts 
are  so  varied.  In  New  York  county  there  is  both  a  Circuit 
Court  and  a  District  Court.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a 
proper  appointing  authority  in  New  York  county. 

Mb.  Kose:  This  bill  is  intended  to  cover  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  and  which 
^vas  discussed  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Association. 
That  bill  provides  nothing  for  expenses  away  from  home, 
and  has  no  provision  for  a  substitute  in  case  of  illness.  It 
also  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  man  who  has  a  political 
pull  to  embrace  three  or  four  districts. 

Mb.  Obmsby:  They  are  anxious  to  obviate  that,  but  they 
have  to  feel  their  way.  They  feel  that  no  such  bill  would 
stand  a  chance.  The  only  thing  they  failed  on  was  the 
appointing  power,  and  then  they  tried  to  incorporate  a  civil 
service  examination. 

Mb.  Osqoodby:  I  have  examined  the  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  and  the  bill  prepared  by  some  committee  of  the 
National  Association.  I  think  both  of  them  were  fit  for  the 
scrap  basket.  It  may  be  they  now  have  something  different. 
There  has  been  an  effort  to  pass  such  a  bill  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  do  want  to  make  one  suggestion  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Rose's  provision  for  the  payment  for  the  second  copy  of 
minutes.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  omitted  entirely.  If  a 
lawyer  wants  to  get  a  second  copy  let  him  get  it  the  way 
he  gets  it  now. 

Mb.  Hose:  I  am  not  insistent  upon  any  provision  of  the 
bill,  except  I  wish  to  bring  up  the  matter  and  receive  the 
suggestions  of  practical  men  who  have  had  experience  in 
that  court  and  know  the  requirements.  But  the  stenog- 
rapher when  away  from  home  certainly  ought  to  have  his 
expenses  paid. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  It  was  the  idea  of  the  national  committee 
that  the  judges  who  fix  the  salary  would  fix  it  in  some  way 
so  that  his  expenses  would  be  paid. 
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Mb.  Osgoodby:  You  can  depend  upon  the  judges  doing 
the  fair  thing.  When  the  pay  in  this  State  was  five  dollars 
a  day,  and  when  the  bill  was  passed  in  1871  fixing  the  salary 
at  $2,500,  it  allowed  the  judges  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
substitutes  at  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  a  day,  and  in  every 
case  the  judges  fixed  the  salary  at  ten  dollars  a  day.  I 
think  you  can  trust  the  judges  in  that  matter. 

Mb.  Head:  This  is  an  important  matter,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  all  State  associations  to  discuss.  Although  per- 
sonally we  may  not  be  interested  in  it,  and  personally  I  am 
not,  yet  we  all  are  interested  indirectly,  for  whatever  tends 
to  reduce  the  compensation  of  reporters  in  one  locality 
naturally  affects  it  in  other  localities  to  a  greater  deg^ree 
than  we  suspect.  The  great  stumbling  block  to  passing  a 
bill  has  been  the  fixing  of  salaries  in  the  different  districts. 
Different  plans  have  been  suggested,  and  among  them  this 
plan  of  leaving  it  to  the  judges.  That  might  be  better  than 
some  other  plan.  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Osgoodby 
that  it  be  left  to  the  judges.  In  a  great  many  instances, 
perhaps  in  the  majority,  it  can,  but  judges  are  human;  they 
are  subject  to  whims  and  caprice,  and  some  judges  have  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  compensation  that  ought  to 
be  paid  shorthand  reporters  or  the  proper  qualifications 
requlrcHl.  We  have  all  heard  of  instances  of  absurd  appoint- 
ments made  by  judges.  Last  winter  a  judge  out  west 
appointed  a  school  girl  in  short  dresses  as  a  court  reporter. 
Another  case  is  where  a  judge  appointed  a  person  who  never 
studied  shorthand,  but  made  arrangements  for  its  study 
before  the  next  term  of  court.  I  can  multiply  these  cases. 
They  illustrate  that  there  are  some  judges,  a  few,  of  course, 
who  could  not  be  trusted  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  stenog- 
rapher. An  idea  has  occurred  to  me  on  the  salary  line 
which  seems  to  solve  that  question  in  the  different  districts, 
and  that  is  to  fix  the  minimum  salary  at  $1,500  a  year.  That 
would  probably  secure  fair  ability,  even  in  the  small  dis- 
tricts. Ten  dollars  per  diem,  with  expenses,  would  be  a  fair 
compensation.  I  would  provide  in  the  bill  that  all  shorthand 
reporters  in  the  U.  S.  courts  should  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  providing  the  number  of  days  spent  in  court  did  not 
exceed  150,  out  for  every  day  in  excess  of  that  number  they 
should  receive  ten  dollars  extra;  if  they  spent  250  days  they 
would  receive  a  salary  of  $2,500,  and  if  they  spent  300  days 
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they  would  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000.  I  am  aware  that  that 
is  not  as  much  compensation  as  they  ought  to  receive;  it 
might  be  made  larger,  but  that  would  be  my  idea  of  a  sliding 
scale,  and  even  if  they  had  a  small  amoimt  of  work,  yet  the 
compensation  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  good  men,  and 
if  they  had  a  large  amount  of  work  they  would  receive 
extra  pay  for  it.  As  far  as  compensation  for  transcript  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  low  for  the  United  States 
to  pay.  I  would  suggest  the  pay  should  be  fifteen  cents 
a  folio.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  secure  such  a  bilL 
There  is  one  point  that  has  never  been  impressed  upon  the 
congressional  committee,  that  this  is  an  actual  saving  in 
the  expense  to  the  government  to  employ  a  stenographer. 
They  look  upon  the  money  paid  a  stenographer  as  a  dona- 
tion. The  committee  have  apparently  lost  sight  of  that  fact 
and  have  not  urged  it  upon  the  committee.  The  congres- 
sional committee  have  shown  a  disposition  to  do  what  is  right 
as  far  as  they  could,  and  they  ha^e  invited  suggestions  from 
the  National  Association  and  from  stenographers  througli* 
out  the  country.  If  the  committee  would  show  to  the  con- 
gressional committee  and  members  of  congress  what  tlif- 
expense  per  day  is  of  running  the  court,  they  will  find  thai 
it  Is  not  less  than  $150  a  day.  In  the  State  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  figure  the  expense  at  $150.  In  the  U.  S.  courts 
it  will  surely  be  at  least  that.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  to 
that  committee  that  by  reason  of  expediting  business  u 
case  could  be  tried  in  one  day  that  would  take  two  day-s 
without  a  stenographer.  The  stenographer  would  receive 
ten  dollars  a  day,  and  the  most  he  would  receive  for  thu 
transcript  would  be  about  fifty  dollars;  even  at  fifteen  cents 
a  folio,  that  would  amount  to  sixty  dollars.  Yet  in  thai, 
one  day's  work  he  saves  the  government  ninety  dollars. 
I  have  never  seen  a  plan  suggested  that  would  seem  better 
adjustable  to  the  different  districts  than  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mb.  Ormsbt:  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  shown  to  Con- 
gress that  it  would  save  any  such  sum.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

in  all  U.  8.  courts  the  reporting  is  done  by  non-officials 
appointed  by  the  judge,  receiving  no  salary  from  the  United 
States,  but  getting  their  fees  from  litigants,  and  it  costs 
the  government   nothing.    There  is  no  warrant  in   law  to 

appoint   an   olYicial   stenographer,   yet   the   judges   found    it 
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was  necessary  to  have  someone  to  take  notes  on  the  trial. 
In  any  district  that  I  know  an3'thing'  about  it  has  resulted 
in  the  judges  giving  some  official  appointment  to  someone. 
1  believe  in  New  York  they  generally  go  to  the  parties  and 
get  from  them  an  order  to  take  the  notes.  As  far  as  i 
know  that  custom  practically  prevails  in  all  the  courts. 
Another  point  Mr.  Head  suggests  is  ten  dollars  per  diem 
in  excess  of  150  days.  In  this  State  very  few  of  the  officials 
work  in  court  over  200  days,  and  probably  not  over  160  on  a 
three  thousand  dollar  basis.  According  to  his  plan  in  order 
to  get  $3,000  they  would  have  to  work  300  days.  The 
National  Committee  has  canvassed  this  so  carefully  that 
they  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  make  this  sliding  scale  and  leave  it  with  the 
judges  and  rely  on  infiuence  from  proper  sources  to  have 
fair  salaries. 

Mb.  McLoroHLiN:  I  think  this  matter  is  one  that  is  with 
the  National  Association,  and,  inasmuch  as  Xhej  have  taken 
it  up  and  perfected  a  bill,  I  cannot  see  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Hose  in  presenting  this  bill,  unless  it  is  to  show  that  we 
Avould  support  the  National  Association.  Mr.  Ormsby  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Association,  and  he  has  been 
energetically  engaged  in  this  work,  so  that  our  Association 
is  fitly  reijresented  in  this  matter. 

Mb.  Ormsby:  I  think  the  National  Association  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  listen  to  any  suggestion. 

Mb.  Rose:  We  can  all  see  that  the  committee  has  dono 
yeoman  service  in  that  direction,  but  they  have  omitted 
certain  essentials  that  are  necessary. 

Mb.  Ormsby:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
forward  the  bill  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legis- 
lation of  the  National  Association. 

Mr.  Hose:     That  would  be  a  good  disposition  of  it. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNs:  In  order  to  protect  our  interests  a1 
Albany  this  winter,  1  move  that  Mr.  Kirk,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  be  employed  at  a  compensation  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  look  after  our  interests  an'd  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  all  bills  pertaining  to  stenographic  work,  so  that 
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he  may  inform  the  proper  committee  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  speedy  action. 

Mb.  Bodoebs:  I  am  opposed  to  a  needless  expense  of  fifty 
dollars.    There  is  another  way  of  getting  at  it. 

Mb.  Obmsby:  Mr.  Thomas  has  volunteered  to  furnish 
copies  of  all  bills.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  look  them 
over,  and  if  there  is  anything  of  interest  to  forward  them 
to  the  Secretary. 

Mb.  Hui'ciiiNs:  It  is  immaterial  to  me  how  we  are  pro- 
tected. I  simply  brought  the  matter  up  so  that  something 
definite  might  be  done.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  how  it  is  done 
as  long  as  it  is  accomplished. 

Mb.  Gbiffith:  I  suggest  that  the  matter  be  left  with  the 
executive  committee. 

Mb.  KoiKiEBs:  J  understand  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  publishes 
every  day  a  synopsis  of  the  bills  introduced.  That  would 
cost  the  Association  about  four  dollars. 

Mb.  Obmsby:  1  think  the  matter  should  be  left  with  the 
Secretary,  with  power  to  act. 

Mb.  Gbiffith  accepted  the  aniendment.    Carried. 

Mb.  Hutciuns:  One  other  matter  I  desire  to  refer  to,  the 
matter  of  having  the  pictures  of  deceased  members  in  our 
proceedings.  This  year  we  have  been  so  unfortimate  as  to 
lose  two  valued  members  —  Miss  Cora  M.  Emens  and  Mr. 
David  Wolfe  Brown.  I  move  that  the  photographs  of  these 
two  parties  be  procured  by  the  Secretary  and  embodied  in 
our  proceedings. 

Mb.  Kodoebs:  The  resolution  that  was  oifered  last  year 
applied  to  deceased  officers.  If  that  motion  prevails,  why 
should  it  not  be  retroactive  and  include  all  decease<l  mem- 
bers up  to  this  time?  We  have  not  been  as  yet  able  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  deceased  officers. 

Mb.  McLouGHLiN  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
publication  committee.     Carried. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 


William  H.  Sloc?um, 
President,  1885-6. 
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AN    EVENING    WITH    PETER. 


At  the  appomted  hour  the  Rochester  member^  made  their 
guests  debtors  for  a  pleasant  trolley  trip  to  the  lake  shore. 
AniviDg  at  Ontario  beach,  a  cheerful  social  hour  was  enjoyed, 
when  all  sat  down  to  a  planked  white  fish  dinner,  for  which 
the  resort  is  famous,  served  upon  the  Ontario  Hotel  veranda. 
A  military  band  furnished  music,  and  a  singularly  unique 
and  brilliant  display  of  pyrotechnics  was  enjoyed.  While 
disposing*  of  cigars  and  coffee,  Mr.  McLoughlin  read,  by 
request,  the  following  paper: 

THE  OLD  WAT  AND  THE  NEW. 

BY  PETEB  P.   aiCLOUGITLIN,   OF    NEW  YOBK. 

THE  purpose  of  this  paper,  if  it  has  any  at  all,  is  to 
endeavor  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  methods  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  the  trial  of 
law  cases.  This  much  is  said  at  the  commencement,  because 
at  the  close  of  this  illuminating  essay,  which  will  be  very 
soon,  some  of  my  hearers  might  well  ask  themselves,  **  I 
wonder  what  that  paper  was  about?  *'  and  be  unable  to 
satisfactorily  answer  the  question. 

Why  do  we  meet  every  year,  anyway,  and  of  what  use 
are  the  numerous  papers  that  have  been  written  about  the 
utility  of  using  the  upward  **  R "  in  writing  the  word 
"  mud,"  and  "  crap  shooting "  as  a  recreation  for  tired 
stenographic  brains? 

Some  of  our  members  who  see  nothing  in  the  dull  grind 
of  a  stenographic  career  but  the  acquisition  and  hoarding 
up  of  the  dollars  it  brings,  say  that  the  wind  jammers  of  our 
craft,  those  who  like  to  hear  themselves  talk,  use  this 
Association  as  a  means  to  inflict  their  ideas  upon  a  pro- 
fession that  already  suffers  much  from  an  over-supply  of 
t-alk.  That  notion  may  not  be  altogether  imtrue  or  unfair. 
A  newspaper  article  told  the  other  day  of  a  famous  plunger 
on  the  turf  who  was  taken  off  to  a  sanitarium  sufferinjr 
with  a  new  form  of  disease,  which  the  doctors  diagnosed  as 
"  repressed  emotion."  For  several  years  he  had  been  a 
heavy  bettor  at  the  race  track;  his  phenomenal  luck  was 
heralded   by  all  the  papers  of  the  country;    his  name  was 
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on  the  tong'ue  of  every  tout  and  tipster,  and  still  he  was 
never  kn^wn  to  change  his  expression  of  countenance,  or 
give  vent  to  any  feeling  of  joy  or  despair,  as  he  won  or 
lost  a  fortune  on  a  horse  race.  This  continuous  suppression 
of  the  thrills  of  pleasure  that  must  have  filled  his  breast 
when  his  "  favorite  "  won  in  a  walk,  and  the  disgust  which 
pervaded  his  make-up  when  a  neglected  "  skate  "  ran  away 
from  the  field  and  romped  home  as  he  pleased,  actually 
brought  on  a  new  form  of  sickness  from  which  it  is  said 
he  cannot  recover.  Are  those  of  us  who  have  brains,  and 
who  love  to  exercise  them,  not  in  danger  from  a  similar 
attack?  Do  we  ever  sit  in  court  and  marvel  at  the  absence 
of  tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  lawyers  in  the  trial 
of  a  case?  Is  it  not  difficult  at  times  to  sit  quietly  by,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  when  the  thought  that  is  in  our  alert 
brain  would  undo  the  tangled  knot  at  which  every  one 
else  seems  to  struggle  in  vain?  Have  we  ever  thought  of 
things  which  nobody  else  about  us  seemed  to  grasp?  Are 
we  not  able  instinctively  to  supply  the  word  on  the  instant 
for  which  the  speaker  is  searching  his  vocabulary  in  vain, 
and  have  we  not  written  it  down  in  our  notes  long  before 
he  has  come  anywhere  near  it?  And  thus,  being  compelled, 
by  the  very  nature  of  our  positions,  to  maintain  a  discreet 
silence,  do  we  not  store  up  a  multitude  of  ideas  which  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  light  of  day?  And  if  the  means  by 
which  an  eager  and  breathless  public  is  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  silent  men  of  the  state 
IS  an  association,  such  as  this,  maintained  at  our  own 
expense,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  published  annually 
for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  mankind,  why  should  any- 
body kick?  Of  course  when  I  use  such  a  term  as  "  garnered 
wisdom "  it  does  not  apply  to  the  feeble  attempts  of 
"*  ringers  "  like  myself  who  "  butt  in  "  once  in  a  while  with 
alleged  ideas,  but  surely,  ^^ithout  being  boastful,  some  of 
the  papers  to  be  found  within  the  pages  of  our  proceedings 
In  past  years  are  masterpieces  in  their  line.  Could  any 
artist  paint  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  that  word  picture 
on  words  by  the  lamented  Gardiner,  of  Bhode  Island, 
entitled  "  Shorthand  and  its  related  studies,"  or  could  any 
physician  write  a  more  analytical  essay  on  pen  paralysis 
than  did  our  own  Rodgers  when  he  wrote  that  remarkably 
<?omprehensive    paper    on    "  Occupation    neuroses? " 
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The  five-minute  rule  was  never  very  popular  with  this 
Association.  Of  dourse,  this  is  the  day  of  the  pithy,  catchy, 
epigTammatic  speech,  but  men  who  are  compelled  to  be 
silent  for  eleven  months  and  twenty-nine  days  should  not 
be  held  down  to  a  rigid  time  limit  when  they  are  letting  off 
steam.  I  guess  my  five  minutes  are  up  now  and  I  haven't 
gotten  down  to  the  subject.  What's  the  subject  of  a  paper 
between  brother  stenographers  anyhow,  and  what  difference 
does  it  make  if  I  don't  come  within  five  miles  of  it,  so  long 
as  1  am  able  to  hold  your  attention?  And  you  yourselves 
know  that  we  are  the  most  critical  auditors  where  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  speech  is  concerned. 

That  there  is  a  new  and  an  61d  way  of  doing  almost 
everything  —  even  writing  a  paper  for  a  stenographic  con- 
vention —  you  all  will  admit.  Some  of  us  have  lived  long 
enough  to  have  seen  remarkable  changes  in  our  mode  of 
life  and  in  business  methods.  Instead  of  the  lingering, 
loitering  messenger  boy,  we  now  have  the  lightning  lucidity 
of  a  telephonic  communication.  Instead  of  the  lumbering 
stage  coach,  the  one-horse  chaise  and  the  slow-going  horse- 
car  we  have  the  Empire  state  express,  the  speedy  automo- 
bile and  the  bumping  trolley.  Instead  of  a  hearty,  leisurely 
midday  meal  and  long  life  vye  have  the  "  quick  lunch,"  acute 
indigestion  and  a  speedy  taking  off.  Instead  of  climbing 
the  ladder  to  success  rung  by  rung  and  acquiring  a  modest 
competency,  we  have  the  "  get-rich-quick  "  methods  and  an 
overflowing  state  prison.  Instead  of  the  stenographic  or 
typewriting  amanuenses,  rapid  as  they  were,  we  have  the 
graphophone  which  surpasses  Dement  in  the  speed  with 
which  it  records  words.  How  soon  the  graphophone  will 
be  perfected  so  that  it  can  take  our  places  is  something  that 
the  stenographer  does  not  care  to  dwell  upon.  With  all 
these  marvelous  changes  taking  place  round  about  us,  it 
is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
follow  the  practice  of  the  law  should  imbibe  some  of  the 
spirit  of  progress  of  this  very  progressive  age.  One  must 
indeed  move  quickly  nowadays  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession, or  he  will  be  left  at  the  post  in  the  swift  race  for 
bread  and  butter  and  lobster  a-la-Newburg.  Strenuousness 
is  in  the  air,  and  the  chief  apostle  of  the  new  dispensation 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  republic.  His  career 
furnishes  a  most  striking  example  of  what  activity,  ambi- 
tion,  physical    and   moral   courage,    backed    up    by    sterliujic 
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honesty,  can  achieve.  It  was  my  pleasure  when  but  a  lad 
to  report  some  of  the  first  speeches  of  Mr.  Koosevelt  when 
he  was  a  member  of  assembly  from  one  the  districts  in 
New  York  city.  There  are  many  speakers  who  are  never 
in  want  of  a  word,  and  yet  who  never  say  a  word  that  is 
worth  listening  to.  There  are  others  who  hesitate,  stam- 
mer, stop,  and  have  to  refer  to  notes,  who  give  expression 
to  thoughts  that  sink  into  one's  very  soul.  At  the  time 
referred  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  hesitating  manner  of 
speech  and  delivered  his  words  in  that  jerky  fashion  which 
afterwards  became  famous,  and  yet  he  very  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people  by  his 
fearlessness  in  denouncing  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong. 
One  speech  of  his  made  a  deep  impression  on  those  who 
heard  it  at  the  time.  A  time-worn  strike  bill  was  up  for 
discussion  —  a  measure  the  purpose  of  which  was  forsooth 
to  put  •conductors  on  the  bobtail  cars  in  New  York  city. 
Roosevelt  was  soon  on  his  feet  and  in  one  or  two  of  his 
blunt  sentences  denounced  the  bill  as  a  strike,  saying  that 
its  introducer  had  no  intention  of  having  it  passed  but  was 
just  ringing  the  bell  so  that  the  lobby  might  come  up  and 
"  see  "  him.  The  "  gent."  who  introduced  the  bill  was  one 
who  kept  a  small  saloon  near  the  Bowery,  and  not  being 
capable  of  any  great  eloquence,  in  defense  of  his  pet 
measure  contented  himself  with  saying:  "  If  de  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  dat  dis  bill  is  a  strike,  all  I  kin  say  is 
dat  de  gentleman  is  a  liar!  "  Roosevelt's  eyes  flashed  fire, 
his  teeth  seemed  glued  together,  and  with  his  fist  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  member  who  had  just  spoken  he  said 
deliberately,  "  I  said  that  this  bill  was  a  *  strike;  '  I  repeat 
that  this  bill  is  a  *  strike,'  and  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  come  out  in  the  hall  and  repeat  his  insulting 
words  we  will  settle  that  matter  there."  From  that  time 
on  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  power  in  the  legislature  and  his 
meteoric  career  wince  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  this 
marvelous  age.  All  of  this  may  be  and  doubtless  is  far 
away  from  the  alleged  subject  of  this  paper,  v^itten  accord- 
ing to  the  new  method,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  illustrative  . 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  men  and  the  times  change. 

The  proceedings  of  our  courts  always  seem  to  possess  a 
fascination  for  the  public.  When  an  important  trial  is  on 
the  daily  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  everything  that 
is  said  and  done  in  court.     All  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
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cedure  are  gone  into.  We  read  how  Mr.  Smith  glared  at 
a  witness  with  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger  for  a  full  minute 
before  beginning  his  cross-examination ;  and  how  Mr.  Jones, 
with  an  index  finger  that  seemed  to  reach  almost  to  the 
nose  of  the  witness  under  examination,  interposed  objec- 
tions to  every  question;  and  that  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
proceedings  the  learned  and  dignified  court  made  a  remark 
which  was  deemed  significant  inasmuch  as  he  directed  u 
court  officer  to  close  a  window,  as  though  to  shut  out 
further  objections,  or  to  open  a  door  or  to  eject  an  unruly 
spectator.  All  these  interesting  items  are  read  with  eager 
interest  by  the  public,  and  before  the  trial  is  over  they 
seem  to  have  become  on  friendly  terms  with  both  Smith 
and  Jones,  and  are  even  able  to  discuss  the  knotty  legal 
points  in  the  case. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  kinds  of  courts  and  differ- 
ent ideas  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Even  in  this 
state,  in  the  northern  part  of  it,  where  on  election  day 
they  do  not  need  McCullagh  deputies  to  watch  them  while 
they  are  voting  tombstones  and  grasshoppers,  there  are 
some  fearful  and  wonderful  notions  of  procedure.  I  spent 
a  week,  a  few  summers  ago,  in  the  Adirondack  mountains, 
in  a  county  where  the  county  judge  bears  the  honored  name 
of  Sullivan.  He  told  me  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
attending  to  his  duties  of  county  judge  and  surrogate,  as 
well  as  running  the  general  store,  managing  a  lumber  camp 
and  conducting  a  prosperous  hotel  and  bar.  A  saloon  keeper 
in  one  of  the  small  villages  broke  a  lock  which  was  fastened 
to  the  well  of  one  of  his  neighbors  and  stole  a  pail  of  water. 
Now,  what  a  saloon  keeper  should  want  with  a  pail  of 
water  I  could  not  comprehend,  but  at  any  rate  a  complaint 
was  lodged  against  him  before  the  local  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  day  for  the  trial  came  on  and  it  was  held  in  a  room 
above  the  saloon.  The  only  lawyer  in  the  county  appeared 
as  the  prosecutor,  and  a  young  New  York  lawyer  for  the 
defendant.  When  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  only 
lawyer  in  the  county  arrived  they  held  a  whispered  con- 
sultation together.  Then  the  justice  of  the  peace  took  his 
place  behind  a  table,  rapped  for  order  and  stated  with 
becoming  gravity  that  the  offense  of  breaking  the  lock  ofT 
the  well-door  constituted  the  crime  of  burglary  in  the 
second  degree;  that  the  punishment  was  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  that  if  the  defendant  demanded  it,  he  could  have 
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a  jury  trial.  As  peers  of  the  indiscreet  saloon  keeper  were 
scare  at  that  season,  all  the  elig^bles  being  engaged  in 
fleecing  the  guileless  siunmer  boarder,  only  six  good  men 
and  true  could  be  secured.  The  judge  directed  that  the  trial 
proceed.  It  did,  and  disregarding  all  the  protests  of  the 
New  York  lawyer,  who  wasn't  in  it  with  the  only  lawyer  of 
the  county,  the  man  was  convicted  by  the  jury  of  burglary 
in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
dollars.  But  for  this  lenient  disposition  of  his  case  the 
guilty  saloon  keeper  would  have  been  compelled  to  spend 
a  term  in  the  county  jail  at  Indian  Lake,  where  the  keeper 
has  an  inflexible  rule  that  all  prisoners  who  are  not  in  at 
nine  o'clock  are  locked  out  for  the  night. 

WhtMi  I  had  visited  that  county  and  saw  the  conditions 
under  which  justice  was  administered  there,  I  began  to  think 
that  a  humor  on  s  friend  of  mine  was  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way  in  giving  this  description  of  his  experience  in  a  law 
court.  He  said:  **  One  town  I  passed  through  they  arrested 
me  and  took  me  into  the  court  room,  which  was  in  a  bar 
room  —  court  room  and  bar  room  all  in  the  same  room. 
Beer  bar  on  one  side;  law  bar  on  the  other.  And  when  I 
came  in  there  were  two  men  behind  the  bars  —  the  judge 
and  the  bartender.  But  the  judge  was  behind  the  beer  bar; 
he  was  trying  a  case  of  wine.  They  took  me  over  to  the 
beer  bar  and  when  I  laughed  the  judge  hollered  '  order '  — 
so  we  all  did.  And  after  we  all  had  a  drink  they  took  me 
over  to  the  law  bar.  The  judge  said,  *  What's  the  charge 
against  this  man,'  meaning  me.  The  bartender  says,  *  Seven- 
sixty,  including  the  segars.'  I  refused  to  settle  without  a 
kick  so  the  court  oflicer  gave  me  one.  I  says,  'Judge,  I'm 
a  good  fellow  and  I'll  prove  it  if  you  take  the  evidence.'  The 
judge  said  he  would  take  the  evidence.  So  I  told  the  bar> 
tender  to  pour  some  out.  And  the  bartender  poured  out 
three  fingers  of  the  best  evidence  in  the  place.  Then  his 
honor  called  for  the  bottle.  He  put  the  bottle  on  the  stand 
and  he  continued  taking  the  evidence  until  the  evidence  wan 
all  in.  And  when  the  evidence  was  all  in,  I  says,  *  Now, 
judge,  what  do  you  think  you  could  hold  on  the  evidence?  * 
Tlie  judge  said  he  didn't  think  he  could  hold  anything  on 
the  evidence.  He  says,  *  I'm  in  luck  if  I  hold  the  evidence.* 
And  two  minutes  later  he  went  out  on  the  sidewalk  and 
reversed  his  decision.    Just  then  a  friend  of  his  came  along 
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and  says,  'Hello,  judge,  what's  up?'  and  the  judge  says, 
'  Everything  but  the  cork,  I  guess.'  " 

There  are  several  thousand  lawyers  in  New  York  city,  but 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  ever  get  a  chance  to 
come  into  court  and  try  a  case.  There  is  something  dis- 
couraging about  the  career  of  many  a  young  lawyer  in 
the  large  cities.  Years  of  study  and  self-sacrifice  and  often- 
times the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy  are  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  bar.  The  joyous  day  of  admission 
finally  comes,  the  young  advocate  receives  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  friends  and  for  the  moment  he  is  happy.  Then 
comes  the  struggle.  There  is  no  well-beaten  path  to  success 
in  the  legal  business.  If  a  young  man  takes  up  the  pro- 
fession of  a  clergyman  a  place  is  at  once  made  for  him  and 
his  future  is  secure;  if  a  young  man  enters  upon  the  medical 
profession  he  can  raise  a  luxuriant  crop  of  pink  whiskers, 
take  a  front  pew  in  a  fashionable  church  and  then  have  a 
diminutive  messenger  boy  interrupt  his  devotions  by  coming 
in  and  pretending  to  call  him  out  on  a  very  urgent  case;  but 
if  he  takes  up  the  legal  profession  he  cannot  resort  to  any 
such  tricks  of  advertising.  He  may,  if  he  be  not  over  wise, 
open  an  office  on  the  fifteenth  floor  of  some  large  office 
building,  place  his  accumulated  text-books  on  the  shelyes 
and  then  sit  down  and  patiently  wait  for  the  client  that 
never  seems  to  come,  or  for  the  expected  something  that 
never  seems  to  turn  up.  Many  bright  young  men  take 
positions  in  large  offices  and  are  lost  in  the  shuffie.  There 
are  hundreds  of  brilliant  young  lawyers  in  offices  drawing 
papers  and  writing  briefs  on  abstruse  legal  subjects  at  very 
meagre  salaries.  Scores  of  young  lawyers  are  now  em- 
ployed by  the  title  companies,  and  that  business  has  grown 
to  such  proportions,  and  is  doing  so  much  work,  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  the  lawyers,  as  to  have  properly 
been  denominated  "  the  legal  trust." 

One  lawyer  told  me  that  that  practice  of  the  law  in  New 
York  city  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  trade.  Another, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  his  chosen  profession,  said  that 
it  was  all  a  game  of  bluff.  Still  another  said  that  the  only 
certain  thing  about  the  law  was  its  uncertainty,  and  a 
writer  has  said:  "Law  is  a  sort  of  a  hocus-pocus  science 
that  smiles  in  your  face  while  it  picks  your  pocket,  and 
the  glorious  uncertainty  of  it  all  is  of  more  use  to  the 
lawyer  than  to  the  client."    I  heard  of  a  young  lawyer  who 
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was  employed  by  an  old  friend  of  his  father  to  collect  some 
rather  difficult  debts.  The  old  gentleman  hearing  that  a 
substantial  payment  had  been  made  upon  one  of  the  debts, 
called  and  asked  the  young  lawyer  for  his  half.  "  Your 
half,"  said  the  lawyer,  "why,  I  didn't  collect  your  half;  I 
«nly  collected  my  half."  "  Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  I  don't  understand  such  a  proceeding."  "  Of  course  you 
don't,"  said  the  lawyer,  "there's  a  heap  of  law  you  don't 
understand,  old  man,  it's  a  powerful  science." 

Though  many  people  still  have  peculiar  notions  of  the 
law  and  lawyers,  the  profession  is  indeed  a  learned,  a  digni- 
fied and  noble  one.  Next  to  the  clergyman  who  looks  after 
our  spiritual  wants,  and  the  physician  who  attends  to  our 
bodily  ailments,  comes  the  honest  lawyer  to  protect  us 
from  wrong  and  injustice. 

The  old-style  lawyer  is  gradually  passing  away  —  the 
courteous,  affable,  prosy,  polite,  painstaking  attorney,  who 
served  in  the  days  when  the  judge  took  his  own  minutes 
and  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  these  times  were  unknown. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  battle  with  the  new  type  of  lawyer 
with  whose  characteristics  we  are  all  familiar.  College- 
bred,  clean-cut,  keen-faced,  small  of  stature,  somewhat  in- 
different to  court  and  jury,  with  all  his  energies  bent  on 
demonstrating  the  proposition  in  hand  without  waste  of 
words.  He  seems  to  have  the  single  object  before  him  of 
convincing  the  twelve  men  in  the  jury-box  of  the  correct- 
ness and  justice  of  his  client's  cause.  And  yet  these  younger 
men  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  legal 
battles  of  the  future.  Cross-examinations  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  younger  generation,  not  unnecessarily  prolonged,  but 
the  telling  points  are  brought  out  with  a  swiftness  and 
precision  that  makes  the  dullest  comprehend.  No  weary 
beating  about  the  bush,  but  a  direct  driving  home  of  tho 
inquisitorial  nail.  No  tiresome  speeches,  full  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  but  a  concise  and  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  facts.  No  coddling  of  juries,  but  a  stem  demand  for 
the  jury  to  do  the  right  thing.  A  proper  meed  of  courtesy 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  but  an  insistence  upon  a 
proper  application  of  the  rules  of  law  and  evidence.  What- 
ever one's  prejudices  may  be  in  favor  of  the  good  old  times 
and  the  good  old  ways,  we  all  see  clearly  that  the  equip- 
ments of  the  new  generation  of  lawyers  are  best  suited  to 
modern  needs. 
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It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  day  of 
eloquence  at  the  bar  has  passed  away.  Is  it  true  that  men 
have  become  so  cold  and  hard-headed  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  moved  by  appeals  to  their  sympathies,  their  pas- 
Hions  or  their  prejudices?  It  may  be  true  of  some  utterly 
selfish  individuals,  a  growth  of  our  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion —  men  whose  sole  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  own  pleasures  and  ambitions,  men  who  seem 
to  have  no  blood  circulating  around  their  hearts  —  but  the 
average  American  citizen,  men  of  ordinary  every-day  capac- 
ity, family  men,  are  just  as  susceptible  to  the  arts  of  the 
orator  and  are  as  subject  to  all  the  emotions  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  as  men  ever  were.  They  can  be  inflamed, 
made  indignant,  merciful  or  harsh,  just  or  unjust  in  their 
verdicts  as  they  may  be  moved  to  one  sentiment  or  another 
by  the  art  of  a  lawyer  who  has  the  gift  of  eloquence.  There 
arc  few  lawyers  to-day,  howcTer,  who  cultivate  to  any 
extent  the  art  of  oratory.  The  style  of  eloquence  in  use 
by  lawyers  at  present  shows  a  marked  tendency  towards 
simplicity  of  expression,  conciseness  and  condensation. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  invective,  sarcasm  and  de- 
nunciation, than  any  flowery  grouping  together  of  words 
that  make  beautifully  rounded,  high-sounding  sentences  and 
fine  swelling  periods.  The  new-style  lawyer  is  very  liable 
to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  love  to  linger  amid 
the  memory  of  the  grand  forensic  efforts  of  Burke  and  Cur- 
ran  and  other  leaders  who  made  the  English  bar  famous. 
He  does  not  choose  pretty  forms  of  expression  and  he  is 
very  apt  to  wind  up  a  fine-sounding  sentence  with  a  bit  of 
slang  that  will  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole  thing.  For 
instance  he  will  say  to  a  jury,  "  It's  up  to  you  men  to  do 
your  duty  in  this  case,  and  if  you  don't  do  it  you  will 
violate  your  oaths  and  commit  perjury,"  or,  "  Are  you 
going  to  swallow  whole  this  miserable  hodge-podge  of 
transparent  perjury  that  the  other  side  want  to  ram  down 
your  throats?  You  can  do  it,  but  if  you  do,  can  you  ever 
look  an  honest  man  in  the  face  again?  "  or,  "  I  defy  you, 
men  of  New  York,  to  bring  in  any  other  verdict  but  one  of 
guilty  in  this  case,  and  I  say  that  because  it  can  be  no 
offense  to  dare  an  honest  man  to  do  a  dishonest  act." 

Very  few  lawyers  are  given  nowadaj's  to  the  use  of  Latin 
maxims  or  proverbs,  not  because  they  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  but  the 
10 
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tendency  is  towards  clearness  of  expression  that  all  may 
understand.  Of  a  well-known  counselor,  who  was  a  striking 
figure  in  the  New  York  courts  because  of  his  peculiar  dress, 
remarkably  loud  voice  and  unique  forms  of  expression,  a 
story  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  counsel  for  a 
woman  who  had  been  injured  by  the  falling  of  some  plaster 
from  a  defectiye  ceiling.  In  examining  a  witness  he  used 
the  word  "  stucco "  in  connection  with  the  injury  to  his 
client.  **  Stucco,"  said  the  witness,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
stucco  is."  '*  Not  know  what  stucco  is?"  said  the  counselor, 
in  stentorian  tones,  "  Why  me  poor  man  your  education 
is  radically  remissful  in  rudimentary  requirements.  Stucco 
comes  from  the  Greek  work  *  stick,*  and  its  proper  declen- 
sion, as  his  honor  well  knows,  is  stick,  stuck,  stucco." 

One  thing  that  has  not  changed  materially  is  the  law's 
delay,  which,  after  all,  is  the  law's  greatest  injustice.  Men 
may  come  and  men  may  go  but  the  calendar  seems  to  go 
on  forever.  Brilliant  judges  have  battled  with  it,  and  some 
have  died  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  it,  but  when  our  present 
judges  have  passed  away  the  calendar  will  still  be  here. 
More  strict  rules  in  regard  to  adjournments  are  in  force, 
however,  and  much  hardship  is  avoided  by  insisting  that 
cases  be  tried  when  reached.  The  lawyer  to  whom  I  have 
before  referred  once  had  a  client  named  Mrs.  Moriarty. 
After  her  case  had  been  placed  upon  the  calendar  she 
appeared  every  day  at  her  counsel's  ofllce  with  her  eleven 
witnesses.  Finally  the  case  reached  the  top  of  the  calendar 
and  the  counselor  was  on  hand  to  try  it.  The  opposing 
counsel  asked  for  a  postponement.  The  coimselor  fought 
the  adjournment  with  great  eloquence,  laying  much  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Moriarty  and  her  eleven  witnesses 
had  been  put  to  the  enormous  trouble  and  expense  of 
coming  every  day  to  his  office.  The  judge,  however,  granted 
the  adjournment.  Then  the  barrister  arose.  '*  Your  honor," 
said  he,  "  has  seen  fit  in  your  judicial  vvisdom  to  grant  a 
postponement  of  this  case,  and  while  I  humbly  submit  to 
the  ruling  of  the  court,  yet  I  would  like  to  ask  your  honor 
to  do  me  a  personal  favor."  "  Certainly,  counselor,  with 
pleasure,"  said  the  judge,  "  What  is  it?  "  "  Go  you  to  my 
ofiice,"  thundered  the  counselor,  "  and  you  inforrum  Mrs. 
Moriarty  that  this  case  has  again  been  adjourned." 

Do  the  new  judges  differ  from  the  old?  Have  not  some 
new  methods  been  introduced  into  the  trial  of  cases  by  the 
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new  comers  to  the  bench?  The  same  quickness  of  method 
and  the  desire  to  dispatch  business  that  seems  to  pervade 
all  walks  of  life  has  found  its  way  into  the  court  and  even 
on  to  the  bench.  The  judge's  charge  is  no  longer  a  weari- 
some piece  of  work.  There  is  no  lengthy  summing  up  of 
the  evidence,  but  just  a  brief  statement  of  the  law  applying 
to  the  facts.  We  all  like  brief  charges,  but  none  of  us  has 
ever  reported  such  a  pithy  charge  as  I  read  of  recently  in 
no  less  a  publication  than  the  **  Green  Bag,"  presumably 
edited  by  cultured  Bostonians.  Having  given  the  highly 
respectable  source  from  which  I  culled  this  gem,  I  do  not 
believe  I  will  be  called  upon  for  any  apology  because  of 
the  peculiar  languge  which  it  contains.  "  In  a  Western  state, 
whose  laws  provide  for  a  trial  by  jury  before  justices  of 
the  peace,  a  German  gentleman  was  elected  to  that  high 
and  honorable  office.  The  old  gentleman  was  naturally 
smart,  and,  being  prosperous,  was  something  of  an  oracle 
in  the  neighborhood;  but  law  was  a  thing  he  knew  as  little 
about  as  most  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  of  the 
J.  P.  genus.  When  his  first  case  came  on  he  listened  with 
reasonable  attention  to  the  evidence,  but  with  rapt  interest 
to  the  arguments  of  counsel  for  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant. When  the  arguments  were  closed  he  appeared  very  ill 
at  ease,  and  not  until  reminded  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
charge  the  jury  did  he  offer  any  suggestion  touching  the 
case  in  hand.  But  he  came  up  to  the  situation  that  con- 
fronted him  like  a  man  and  a  judge.  "  Gentlemen  of  der 
tschury,"  he  said,  **  as  dis  ist  mein  first  oxberience  in 
tschargin'  a  tschury,  I  hartly  knows  vat  to  say  to  you.  But 
as  eet  ist  mein  duty  to  tscharge  you  somedings  I  will  do  der 
pest  vat  I  knows  how.  Eef  you  peleeves  all  vat  der  lawyer 
for  der  blaintiff  half  said,  den  I  tscharge  you  dot  eet  is  your 
duty  to  find  your  ferdict  for  de  blaintiff,  und  asBcss  hees 
tamages  as  you  dink  righdt,  not  to  oxzeet  five  huntret  tol- 
lars  und  der  cosdts,  vich  you  must  nod  vorged.  But  eef, 
on  der  odder  hant,  you  peleeves  all  vat  der  tefendant'n 
lawyer  haf  saidt,  den  eet  ees  your  duty  to  fint  for  der 
tefendant.  In  dot  case  you  vill  tschust  do  id,  und  say  nod- 
ings  apout  it,  excepding  der  costs,  vich  you  moost  nod 
vorged.  But  tschendlemens,  if  on  der  odder  hant,  you  are 
ligke  me  apount  dis  maddter,  unt  dondt  peleeve  a  tamt  vort 
vat  eider  one  of  dem  half  saidt,  den  I  doan*  know  vot  in 
der  hell  you  are  goin*  ter  do  about  it." 
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There  is  no  position  of  greater  dignity  under  our  system 
of  government  than  that  of  a  judge  in  one  of  our  courts. 
There  are,  of  course,  different  types  of  judges,  but  I  have 
in  mind  the  ideal  judge,  one  who  plays  no  favorites;  who  is 
gently  firm;  who  strives  to  make  inequalities  equal;  who 
protects  the  weak  and  the  poor  against  the  strong  and  the 
influential;  who  assumes  no  airs  of  dignity  because  he  has 
a  real  dignity,  an  inward  greatness  of  soul  which  renders 
it  needless  that  he  should  protect  himself  from  intrusion 
by  any  formalities  and  who,  without  the  slightest  forfeiture 
of  self-respect  can  laagh,  jest  and  chat  with  all.  This 
country  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  many  such  judges. 
The  just  judge  discards  party  ties,  friendship  and  kindred 
in  arriving  at  his  decision.  He  seeks  only  the  approval  of 
God  and  his  conscience.  It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  highest  office  in 
this  land  or  to  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench.  We  need  have 
no  fear  of  our  institutions  when  a  tow-boy  on  the  canal 
path  can  become  president  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
humble  shoemaker  rises  to  ornament  and  dignify  a  place 
upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  our  own  state..  We 
can  always  be  assured  of  justice  in  our  courts  when  those 
who  administer  it  spring  from  the  people.  They  appreciate 
their  struggles  and  know  their  needs,  and  such  men  will 
always  be  sure  to  remember  that  "  mercy  should  ever  season 
justice;  that  it  blesseth  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes, 
and  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself." 
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22.  Ontario  Beach,  August  26  and  27,  1897. 

23.  Albany,   August   25   and  26,    1898. 

24.  Elmira,  August  24  and  25,  1899. 

25.  Brooklyn,  August  23  and  24,  1900. 

26.  Buffalo,  August   22,    1901. 

27.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  28  and  29,  1902. 

28.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  27  and  28,  1903.  f 

29.  Rochester,  August  25  and  26,  1904. 
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Thirtieth  Annual  Convention. 


PROC.EEDINGS. 


The  thirtieth  annnal  meeting  was  held  at  the  County 
Conrt  House,  New  Yovk  city,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
August  24  and  25,  1905.    There  were  present: 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

Baixaittyne,  M.  Jbaniette Bochester. 

Beach,  Hknby  L Blnghamton* 

Booth,   Williak   C New  York. 

BoTTOME,  W.  B New  York. 

BuBKE,  William  J Bochester. 

Cabey,  John  B Brooklyn. 

Cabboll,  Edwabd,  Jb New  York. 

Chebby,  William  P Brooklyn. 

Cook,  Abthitb  B New  York. 

Cbagin,  Ibtino  F Buffalo. 

Cbean,   Thomas  F New  York. 

Davis,  Henby  L New  York. 

Hill,  Kendbiok  C Trenton,  N.  J. 

James,  Thomas  M New  York. 

EiBKLAND,  John  F New  York. 

LoEWENSTEiN,  Loins   Troy. 

Mabtin,  John  P New  York. 

McLouGHLiN,  Peteb  P New  York. 

Meakin,  Fbedebick  Brooklyn. 

Obmsby,  Sidney  C New  York. 

Obmsby,  Wat.  L Brooklyn. 

Obmsby,  Watbbman  L New  York. 

Potts,  John  B New  York. 

Pbuden,  James  F New  York. 

Rawlins,  Fbank  New  York. 

Requa,   Chables  H Brooklyn. 


Sammis,  Whitefield  New  York. 

Shalvey,  Edwabd  J New  York. 

Sweeney,  Patrick  J New  York. 

Van  Demabk,  Habby  S New  York. 

Van  Vaxkenbubgh,  Willis New  York. 

Weathebly,  T.  L New  York. 

White,   Glaba  A Elmira. 

Wood,  Habby  W New  York. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Beale,    Chables    Cubbieb Boston,  Mass. 

Demhing,  Henby  C Harrisburg,  Pa. 

GUESTS. 

Mrs.  P.  P.  McLoughlin,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ormsby,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Shalvey,  New  York;  Mrs.  Wat.  L.  Ormsby,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crean, 
Miss  Anna  L:  Plynn,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lillard,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Lacy,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mr.  James  Towart,  New  York; 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Beach,  Binghamton;  Elven  J.  Bengough,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

FIRST  SESSION, 

President  Mabtin,  upon  calling  the  convention  to  order, 
said: 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  Association  to  begin  our 
proceedings  vsdth  a  formal  address  of  welcome,  generally 
tendered  by  some  leading  member  of  the  bar,  or  perhaps  by 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  or  some  other  prominent 
citizen.  This  year  we  thought  we  would  have  the  President 
of  the  United  States  deliver  the  address  of  welcome,  but  I 
understand  our  naval  reserve  has  him  confined  on  the  Sylph, 
and  I,  therefore,  will  ask  Mr.  Peter  P.  McLoughlin  to  say 
a  few  words  of  welcome. 

Mr.  McLougklin:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  regret  I  was  detained  in  court  this  morning,  but  after  a 
little  chat  with  the  judge  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  adjourn 
court.  One  would  imagine  after  waiting  so  long,  and  after 
the  introductory  of  your  distinguished  President,  that  he 
had  not  been  for  the  last  two  months  ransacking  the  woods 
in  and  about  New  York  seeking  some  prominent  man  to 
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make  this  welcoming  address.  Finally  he  came  to  me  the 
other  day  in  despair  saying  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
getting  some  lawyer  or  judge  to  do  this  trick  for  him,  but 
that,  of  course,  the  committee  had  me  in  mind  all  along. 
I  know  he  was  telling  the  exact  truth.  On  receiving  this 
iuTitation  I  told  him  that  I  felt  very  much  like  the  dog  I 
heard  about  when  coming  over  on  the  ship, —  I  mention  the 
fact  about  the  ship  to  let  you  know  that  I  was  "  abroad  " 
this  summer.  A  gentleman  was  telling  about  an  experience 
he  had  going  along  the  Khine.  He  met  a  saloonkeeper  in  a 
village  who  talked  about  the  shrewdness  of  the  Yankees; 
he  said  that  one  afternoon  he  was  taking  a  nap  and  his  bar- 
tender called  him  to  see  an  American  with  a  most  extra- 
ordinary dog  that  could  talk.  The  American  happened  to  be 
a  ventriloquist,  and  when  the  saloonkeeper  asked  the 
American  what  he  would  have  he  said  he  would  take  a  glass 
of  beer.  Then  he  asked  the  dog  what  he  would  have,  and  the 
dog  said,  "  I'll  have  a  ham  sandveich."  The  German  imme- 
diately became  interested  and  said,  "  I  would  like  to  buy 
the  dog."  The  American  said  he  wouldn't  sell  him.  The 
German  said  he  would  gfive  him  $200.  They  finally  agreed 
upon  $250,  and  the  ventriloquist  sold  the  dog  to  the  German. 
As  he  was  going  out,  the  dog  said  "  Boss,  how  much  did  you 
sell  me  for?"  He  said,  "$250."  The  dog  said,  "I'll  never 
speak  another  word  as  long  as  I  live." 

That  is  the  way  I  felt  when  Martin  insisted  upon  my 
making  the  address  of  salutation.  But,  like  the  promising 
politician,  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can.  All  that  is  really 
necessary  to  say  is  that  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  New 
York.  You  can  have  the  time  of  your  life,  if  you  will  pay 
for  it.  On  our  part  we  vnll  entertain  you.  We  intend, 
according  to  the  programme  arranged  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  to 
show  you  the  famous  residence  of  Mr.  Fish,  which  is  located 
at  the  Battery.  We  vrill  take  you  also  to  Coney  Island 
where  you  may  see  men  and  women  shooting  the  chutes, 
grasshoppers  making  hops  and  butterflies  making  butter. 
We  will  take  you  to  Hog  Island,  near  Rockaway  Beach,  then 
to  Hell  Gate  and  there  leave  you  to  your  meditations.  Of 
course,  you  must  realize  that  in  a  city  like  this  we  have  the 
city  habit.  A  man  does  not  know  his  own  neighbor.  It  is 
not  like  the  country,  where  you  know  what  your  neighbor 
has  for  breakfast.  However,  with  all  our  bustle  and  motion 
and  constant  rush  for  the  almighty  dollar,  we  of  the  steno- 
graphic fraternity  vnll  do  our  very  best  to  show  you  that 
New  Yorkers  can  be  at  least  hospitable,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  enjoy  your  visit  to  the  Imperial  City  of  New  York. 
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President  Mabtin:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Beach  to  say  a  few 
words  in  response. 

Mr.  Beach:  Mr.  President. —  After  riding  on  the  steam 
cars  all  night  the  first  man  who  met  me  was  the  President, 
who  told  me  I  must  respond  to  the  words  of  welcome.  I 
knew  that  the  address  brother  McLoughlin  would  make 
would  be  eloquent,  and  wheA  I  was  informed  I  was  expected 
to  reply  I  was  somewhat  frightened.  This  Association  has 
been  welcomed  in  various  parts  of  the  state  by  eloquent 
speakers,  lawyers  and  stenographers.  I  remember  a  wel- 
coming by  a  lady  with  a  response  by  Mr.  Bishop,  but  I  have 
not  Mr.  Bishop's  ability.  The  response  to  such  welcome  usu- 
ally consists  of  saying  "  Thank  you  "  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
On  behalf  of  the  members  from  the  country  and  our  guests  I 
can  only  say  that  we  appreciate  the  welcome  extended  to  us 
to  this  great  city  of  New  York,  and  if  we  are  .taken  to 
Hell  Gate,  and  other  places,  we  will  be  grateful. 

On  motion  of  the  Secbetaby,  which  was  adopted  by  a 

rising  vote,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Senter  H. 

Ormsby,  then  confined  by  illness: 

"  The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Stenoerraphers*  Associa- 
tion, In  convention  assembled,  send  hearty  greetings,  and  hope  for 
your  Bx>eedy  recovery." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsbt:  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  has  been 
furnished  with  a  list  of  applicants  for  membership.  I  move 
that  a  committee  on  admission  of  new  members  be  appointed. 

(Carried.) 

The  Pbesibent  appointed  as  such  committee,  Messrs. 
Van  Demark,  Sweeney  and  Weatherly,  of  New  York. 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the 
following  as  members,  and,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot: 

Willard  B.  Bottome,  220  Broadway,  New  York. 

E.  Adams  Boyce,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

H.  P.  Cooke,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

T.  W.  Daniels,  Pine  street,  New  York. 

Harold  Eyre,  Eighth  District  Municipal  Court,  New  York. 

John  F.  Flood,  300  Mulberry  street.  New  York. 

Miss  Alvena  Mildreth,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn. 

James  J.  Nealis,  County  Court  House,  New  York. 

Frank  Rawlings,  Court  House,  BrookljTi. 

Frank  L.  Stevens,  Corn  Exchange,  Brooklyn. 

Jeremiah  V.  Sullivan,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

George  H.  Thornton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  Willard,  98  John  street.  New  York. 


The  Secretary  having  cast  a  ballot,  they  were  declared 
duly  elected. 

Thb  Pbesident  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Nomination  of  Officers:     Messrs.  Peter  P.  McLoughlin, 
William  M.  Thomas  and  William  C.  Booth. 

Place  of  Meeting:     Messrs.  Henry  L.  Beach,  William  J. 
Burke,  Irving  F.  Cragin  and  Charles  H.  Requa. . 

Deceased    Members:     Messrs.    Harry    S.    Van    Demark, 
William  P.  Cherry  and  AVhitefield  Sammis. 

Mb.  Van  Demabk  moved,  and  it  was  carried,  that  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  be  approved  as  printed. 

The  President:     Following  the  usual  custom  I  will  now 
inflict  upon  you  the  President's  address : 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION:  To-day  this  Asso- 
ciation over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside  is 
thirty  years  old.  It  is  the  oldest,  and  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  the  most  successful  short- 
hand organization  in  the  world. 

When  that  little  band  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
workers  gathered  together  in  Syracuse,  in  1876,  they  little 
dreamed  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  would  be  an  Associa- 
tion of  150  members,  composed  of  the  most  capable  and 
representative  stenographers  of  this  great  state.  Perhaps 
something  of  our  tenacity  has  been  due  to  the  feeling  that 
we  must  all  hang  together,  or  all  hang  separately.  But  the 
fact  of  our  existence  to-day  speaks  well  for  the  prudence, 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who  founded  this  Society. 
We  are  especially  glad  to  welcome  to  this  our  annual 
meeting  some  of  those  who  were  present  at  that  first  meet- 
ing, and  who  have  given  their  allegiance  to  this  Association 
during  all  these  years. 

But  it  is  with  the  future  that  this  Association  has  to 
deal.  We  cannot  rest  upon  our  laurels  already  won.  As 
Benjamin  Harrison  once  said,  "  When  I  hear  a  man  always 
talking  of  his  ancestry,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  part  of  that  man's  family  is  underground."  So  let  me 
not  weary  you  with  a  narration  of  past  triumphs,  but  pro- 
ceed to  suggest  what  seem  to  me  some  live  topics  for  our 
discussion  and  action  at  this  time. 
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An  important  change  in  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
our  annual  meetings  has  been  suggested  by  several  of  the 
most  prominent  members.  Those  of  you  who  have  held 
office  in  this  Association  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
securing  large  and  representative  meetings  at  the  season 
of  the  year  that  they  are  now  held.  I  suppose  it  was 
originally  adopted  as  a  season  when  all  of  us  would  be 
through  with  our  accumulated  work  and  before  the  fall  rush 
began.  It  was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  vacation  habit,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  was  not  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
present.  Times  have  changed,  so  that  now  the  office  boy  and 
the  bootblack  have  their  regular  vacations  and  the  head  of 
the  firm  stays  at  home  and  does  the  work.  The  suggestion 
is  this:  that  the  city  of  New  York  be  selected  as  a  permanent 
meeting  place,  and  that  the  time  of  holding  the  meetings  be 
changed  from  August  to  December,  preferably  during  the 
week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  much  larger  attendance  will  be  secured.  The  period 
is  one  during  which  even  the  busiest  of  us  have  some  leisure 
time.  New  York  is  at  its  best  at  this  holiday  season.  It  is 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  proposed 
legislation  can  be  profitably  discussed.  At  the  proper  time 
I  hope  this  matter  will  be  brought  before  the  convention, 
and  such  action  taken  as  to  you  may  seem  fitting. 

Another  important  subject  is  some  provision  for  the  re- 
tirement of  those  of  us  who  have  devoted  their  best  energies 
to  the  practice  of  their  profession  and  who  vHsh  to  cease 
further  active  participation  in  it.  Let  us  term  it  a  retire- 
ment bill.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  matter  have  already 
been  discussed  at  a  special  meeting  of  this  Association,  and 
I  will  not  go  into  them  at  this  time;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
a  carefully  drawn  measure  of  that  character  giving  to  those 
who  have  given  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  their  best  energies 
to  the  service  of  the  state,  would  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
common  sense  of  those  who  make  our  laws.  The  legislature 
at  its  last  session  passed  a  bill  providing  a  pension  for  all 
civil  employees  who  had  served  twenty-five  years  or  more  in 
Greater  New  York,  but  the  bill,  although  it  took  nothing 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  the  fund  was  to  be  established 
entirely  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  was  vetoed  by  the  local  authorities.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Civil  Employees  Association  for  their 
efforts  in  procuring  its  enactment.  It  shows,  however, 
that  the  legislature  is  willing  to  consider  the  claims  of  those 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  idea 
of   properly    recompenslDg   faithful   servants   is   being  and 
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has  been  adopted  not  only  by  government  to  provide  for 
those  who  defended  it  in  their  hour  of  need,  but  even  by 
private  corporations  and  individuals,  as  an  incentive  to 
faithful  service. 

I  cannot  forego  saying  a  word  at  this  time  about  civil 
service  examinations,  and  their  practical  utility  in  securing 
men  of  unquestioned  ability.  While  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
man  with  the  highest  rating  in  a  civil  service  examination 
necessarily  is  a  better  stenographer  than  the  one  standing 
below  him,  still  such  examinations  have  uniformly  secured 
first-class  stenographers  for  the  places  made  vacant  by  death 
and  resignation.  At  least  under  such  competition,  partici- 
pated in  as  it  always  is  by  the  best  men  in  the  state,  the 
result  is  that  an  incompetent  man  can  never  be  appointed. 

During  the  year  which  has  passed  since  our  last  meeting, 
the  shorthand  profession  has  lost  three  prominent  members, 
and  by  a  strange  coincidence  each  practiced  the  profession  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  I  refer  to  the  passing  from  the  scene 
of  earthly  activity  of  Messrs.  Robert  Bonynge,  John  Cotter 
and  Charles  P.  Young. 

Mr.  Bonynge,  with  one  exception,  was  the  oldest  in  ser- 
vice in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  reported  the  Tweed  case, 
and  many  other  important  criminal  trials.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  less  strenuous  work  of  reporting  civil  cases.  Unselfish, 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  profession,  ever  willing 
to  do  his  part,  we  of  New  York  have  lost  a  generous  and 
sincere  friend. 

John  Cotter  was  for  many  years  attached  to  the  same 
court.  We  feel  the  loss  of  his  genial  presence.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  denounce  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong  and  do 
battle  for  what  he  thought  was  right.  Stricken  down,  almost 
without  warning,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength,  it 
seems  as  if  he  were  only  absent  and  we  should  shortly  see 
him  again,  not  that  he  had  taken  that  long  voyage  from 
which  there  is  no  return. 

Charles  P.  Young  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession  —  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing of  the  old-time  stenographers  who  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  the  shorthand  profession  and  practiced  according 
to  its  ethics, —  and  we  mourn  his  loss  to-day.  He,  too, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  energfy  to  the  advancement  of 
shorthand  generally,  and  was  one  of  the  most  progressive 
in  utilizing  new  methods  of  work.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the 
year  to  come  we  of  New  York  will  not  meet  with  such  severe 
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losses.  At  the  appropriate  time  I  doubt  not  fitting  action 
will  be  taken  touching  the  death  of  these  men  prominent 
alike  in  shorthand  and  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  extend  to  the  members  of 
this  Association  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  cordial  treat- 
men  I  have  received  at  their  hands  during  my  official  year. 
Whatever  of  my  time  and  energy  I  have  been  able  to  give 
to  this  Association  has  been  devoted  most  cheerfully  and 
willingly,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  my  feeble  efforts  have 
proved  of  some  use. 

Mb.  S.  C.  Obmbby:  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  proposition  of  the  President  as  to  changing 
the  date  for  holding  the  convention.  My  idea  is  that  the 
committee  consider  it  and  report  to  this  convention  for 
discussion  to-morrow. 

Mb.  Saumis  thought  that  a  committee  could  interview 
the  members,  and  by  having  their  views  could  avoid  much 
discussion. 

The  Pbesident:  Perhaps  we  could  get  a  freer  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  open  convention.  It  is  really  an  important 
matter.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  refer  it  to  a  committee 
whose  report  will  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  to  hear  the  views  of  the  individual  members. 

Mb.  Meakin:  Mr.  President,  naturally  the  New  York 
members  would  favor  such  change,  and  I  think  those  from 
up  the  state  should  be  fully  advised  of  the  situation. 

The  Pbesident:  That  had  occurred  to  me.  Several 
members  from  the  other  districts  will  arrive  later  in  the  day. 
It  would  be  better  to  defer  the  discussion  until  that  time,  if 
in  the  meantime  it  is  desired  to  appoint  the  committee. 

Mb.  Samhis:  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  committee  could 
talk  with  those  here  and  with  those  yet  to  come.  If  we  take 
up  the  discussion  now  the  New  York  memberSi^  being  in  so 
large  a  majority,  would  carry  it. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  appointment  was 
deferred  temporarily. 

Several  letters  were  read,  among  them  the  following: 

Mr.  Parrell  F.  O'Dowd,  virriting  from  Flagford,  Ireland, 
says:  Here  I  am  about  three  thousand  miles  from  you,  but 
hope  to  be  in  New  York  before  the  convention  meets. 
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I  am  so  situated  here  —  living  in  a  country  place  where 
I  was  bom  —  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
write  anything  worthy  the  convention.  Therefore,  I  ask  you 
to  excuse  me  for  this  occasion,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  give 
my  humble  ideas  at  our  next  convention  —  if  alive. 

Put  me  down  for  anything  you  please  that  may  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  and  believe  me  fraternally 
yours. 


Prof.  Hafrah  J.  Keynolds,  of  Rochester,  writes:  Yours 
of  the  6th  inst.  received,  "  read,  chewed  and  digested."  I 
wonder,  yes,  I  do,  why  you  should  send  me  such  a  letter, 
unless  you  have  sent  a  copy  to  every  member  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 
S.  A.,  which  I  presume  is  the  case.  If  not,  then  I  wonder 
muchly  that  you  would  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  having  an 
othenvise  assured  success  even  marred  by  the  presentation 
of  a  paper  by  a  new  member,  a  stranger  in  the  fraternity, 
for  while  some  strangers  may  be  *'  angels "  others  are 
undoubtedly  "  unpunished  bores." 

I  note,  however,  your  ioisdom  in  saying  "  send  us  a 
paper,"  for  if  not  acceptable  in  quality  or  quantity,  there 
would  not  be  **  time  for  it."  Again,  wisdom  is  shown  in  the 
request  "we  trust  that  you  will  favor  us  with  a  paper," 
by  limiting  it  to  "  fifteen  himdred  words." 

I  think  I  appreciate  your  desire  to  make  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  a  success,  and  how  much  it  means  to 
you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  in  case  of  a 
single  failure  of  any  number  on  the  program  to  be  up  to 
the  desired  rating  in  quality  and  quantity.  "  What  vdll  you 
do  to  make  the  convention  a  great  success?  "  Stay  away, 
then  no  discord  or  "  graft "  can  be  charged  to  me,  not  even 
a  "  tip." 

"  Drop  me  a  line,  please."  Yes,  several  of  them,  sure, 
**  by  return  mail."  Yes,  I  "  write  right  now,"  because 
"  delays  are  dangerous."  See?  If  I  should  wait  and  think  it 
over,  I  might  be  tempted  to  try  and  do  something,  and  'tis 
said  that  even  "  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

I  am  pleased  with  the  thought  that  you  will  "  watch  " 
and  "  wait "  to  hear  from  me,  yet  I  am  sorry  that  you  will 
wait  in  vain,  and  I  am  glad  if  there  is  one  "  mail  man  "  who 
will  bear  "watching  every  day." 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  cannot  attend  the  conven- 
tion, much  as  I  would  like  so  to  do. 

First.    I  have  no  vacation  in  my  school. 

Second.  I  have  hay  fever  in  August  and  am  not  in 
good  condition  to  leave  home. 
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Mr.  A.  P.  Little,  of  Rochester,  wrote: 

I  do  not  think  I  will  be  able  to  attend  the  convention, 
but  I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could  be  there  to  meet  many 
of  my  old  friends  connected  with  the  Association.  As  to 
writing  a  paper,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do 
that,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  expected  to 
contribute  literature  to  the  Association  now,  for  I  would 
be  somewhat  rusty  on  any  subject  which  I  might  U^e 
affecting  the  profession,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  unable 
to  produce  anything  of  any  special  interest.  I  still  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Association,  however,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  and  am  always  glad  to  attend  when  I 
am  able,  and  am  always  glad  to  meet  my  stenographic 
acquaintances. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Association, 
and  my  kind  regards  to  you,  I  remain. 


New  York,  August  1,  1905. 

Dbab  Mb.  Sweeney. —  I  have  been  pondering  for  some 
days  over  your  kind  invitation  to  address  the  Association 
at  their  coming  meeting,  and  have  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  must  decline,  and  for  three  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  time  enough  to  get  up  an 
extemporaneous  address.  As  you  well  know,  the  preparation 
of  that  kind  of  an  affair  shpuld  take  about  three  months' 
hard  work,  and  if  I  should  attempt  it  in  the  limited  time  at 
command,  there  is  not  one  of  the  outfit  that  would  not 
detect  it  at  once,  and  immediately  know  that  it  was  not 
an  extempore  performance.  They  have  all  had  experience 
and  know  that  such  things  require  at  least  ninety  days' 
preparation.    That  is  my  first  reason. 

When  it  comes  to  carefully  prepared  stuff,  I  have  but 
one  paper  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  treasure,  and  I  have 
been  at  it  for  the  last  five  years  or  more,  taking  it  out  now 
and  then  and  carefully  dusting  it  and  putting  in  a  bit  of 
nickel  plating  here  and  hard  rubber  finish  there,  and  had 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
ever.  Its  title  is  "  Some  Shorthand  Lies  and  Some  Shorthand 
Liars"  by  "  One  of  the  Elect"  It  is  good,  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  have  sounded  my  judgement  in  every  possible 
way,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  the  real  thing.  I  have  been 
hoping,  and  watching,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  it  off  my  mind  and  on  to  some  unsuspecting  party,  and 
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really  at  the  first  blush  when  I  received  your  inyitation  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  opportunity  had  come.  But  when 
I  read  a  little  further  and  found  that  the  paper  would  be 
subject  to  discussion  I  immediately  saw  that  I  stood  no 
chance  at  alL  About  fifteen  seconds'  discussion  by  an  organ- 
ization of  such  splendid  talent  would  relegate  me  to  the 
position  of  a  second-class  amateur  on  such  a  subject  as  that. 
That  is  my  second  reason. 

Again,  and  perhaps  the  best  reason  of  all  is  that  I  am 
exceedingly  busy  and  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  have  to  go 
without  my  lunch.  I  am  gn^owing  tremendously  thin, 
thinner,  in  fact,  than  the  statements  made  by  shorthand 
authors  concerning  their  systems  (and  that  is  about  the 
limit),  and,  of  course,  I  would  not  like  to  get  up  before  an 
audience  that  would  have  to  look  at  me  twice  before  they 
could  see  me  once. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  I  am  in  a  bad  way,  and  much  as  I 
appreciate  the  honor  offered  me,  I  am  obliged  to  decline 
with  tears.  My  prepared  paper  was  such  a  good  paper,  and 
had  so  many  nice,  choice  lies  in  it,  some  of  which  have 
never  been  committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  confiding  public, 
that  I  did  really  want  to  read  it,  but  I  can  easily  see  it 
would  not  do  the  least  bit  of  good.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  think  of  it. 

Yours  very  regrretfully, 

J.  N.  KIMBALL. 
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The  Pbesideut:    The  Secretary-Treasurer   will  present 
his  report. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  presented  the  following: 

SECRETABY-TKEASUREK'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  N,  7.  fif.  8.  A.: 

GENTLEMEI7. —  I  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report 
as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report $435  03 

Received  dues  from  99  members  for  1905 297  00 

Received  dues  from    2  members  for  1902,  '03,  '04. . . .  22  00 

Received  dues  from    3  members  for  1903,  '04 24  00 

Received  dues  from    1  member  for  1903 5  00 

Received  dues  from    1  member 2  00 

Received  from  rebate  on  printing  bill 5  00 


$790  03 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Albany  Argus  Co.,  printing  proceedings..       $202^  15 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co 34  80 

Reporting  proceedings 50  00 

Expenses  executive  committee: 

Louis  Loewenstein $13  00 

I.  F.  Cragin 26  00 

W.  M.  Thomas 8  95 

T.  R.  Griffith 21  36 

69  31 

Badges 15  55 

Postage  and  express 22  50 

394  31 

Balance  on  hand $375  72 
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The  following .  were  elected  members  at  the  executive 
meeting  held  in  New  York  city,  in  December,  1904: 

Henry  L.  Davis,  New  York. 
W.  F.  Uendrickson,  Jamaica. 
Thomas  M.  James,  New  York. 
Edwin  A.  Kingsley,  New  York. 
John  F.  Kirkland,  New  York. 
Frederick  Meakin,  Brooklyn. 
James  E.  Munson,  New  York. 
J.  Shannon  Loughlin,  New  York. 
John  F.  Reilly,  Brooklyn. 
Clarence  J.  Tobin,  New  York. 

William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  made  an 
honorary  member. 

Total  active  members  enrolled  at  last  meeting 137 

Resigned  (Mr.  Mambert  and  Miss  Teller) 2 

Suspended  (Gnlick) 1 

Died  (Chas.  P.  Young  and  John  Cotter) 2 

5 

132 
New  members 10 

Total  at  this  date 142 

Amount  of  dues  uncollected  at  this  date,  $361.00. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  outstanding  from 
members  who  have  permitted  themselves  to  remain  upon 
our  roll,  and  who  have  received  the  yearly  proceedings  with- 
out protest,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of  their 
associates,  nearly  equals  the  treasury  balance.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  by-laws  having  been  exhausted  these  members 
will  cease  to  be  carried  upon  the  roll. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  Loeweitstein. 
Tbot,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1905. 

Mr.  BUBKE  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  it  was  carried. 
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ANIJUAL  REPOllT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 
"  Leat  we  torgeV.    Lest  we  forget." 

We  are  convened  to  celebrate  our  thirtieth  anniversary, 
and  as  we  peer  through  the  dim  vista  of  years  we  see  a 
small  band  of  young,  enthusiastic  stenographers,  the  formers 
of  this  Association,  eager  to  do  something  to  raise  the 
standard  of  their  chosen  profession,  and  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  its  welfare.  How  well  they  succeeded  in  their 
efforts  is  evidenced  by  this  large  gathering  of  their  faithful 
followers  we  greet  today,  and  who  are  members  of  an 
association  of  stenographers  which,  for  many  years,  has 
been  accorded  the  first  rank  for  attainment  and  proficiency 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Additions  to  the  library  have  been:  Proceedings  of  1904, 
through  Secretary  Loewenstein;  Proceedings  for  1904  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  through  its 
President,  Mr.  Athur  Head,  and  the  Proceedings  for  1904  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  through  its 
Secretary,  Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill. 

Proceedings  were  sent  to  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
for  the  years  1884-6-7-9,  1903-4. 

Receipts. 

Sales  of  proceedings $9  80 

Balance  on  hand,  from  1904 8  40 

Total $18  20 

Dislmrsements. 

Freight  and  cartage $0  90 

Express  charges  on  proceedings 50 

Express  charges 1  14 

Postage 1  06 

3  60 

Balance  on  hand $14  60 


Mr.  D.  S.  Philegar,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  writes: 
"  I  find  some  very  able  papers  among  the  dozen  years' 
proceedings  sent  by  you,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Association 
is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  enlightening  others  not  so 
experienced." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Jeaxette  BAi^i^Airmns,   . 

Librarian, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1905. 
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Mr.  S.  C.  Obicsby:  Mr.  President,  I  notice  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Association  an  article  on  the  divi- 
sion of  e^rades  of  shorthand  writers,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  print  it  in  our  proceedings,  and,  therefore, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  Col.  Demming  to  read  it. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Demming:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  this 
paper  was  hurriedly  prepared,  with  the  expectation  that  at 
Chautauqua  it  would  be  criticised  in  a  most  heartless 
manner.  It  was  criticised  in  part,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee; the  committee  made  a  report,  and  it  has  now  been 
amended  to  read  as  I  shall  read  it. 

STENOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS. 

BY  HENBY  C.  DEMMING,  OF  HABBI8BUBG,  FA. 

THERE  is  such  a  wide-spread  mistaken  knowledge  as  to 
stenographers  and  their  qualifications  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  present  to  the  public  a  few  facts  for 
general  information.  With  many,  a  stenographer  seems  to 
be  a  stenographer  for  all  purposes,  regardless  of  the 
preparatory  period  through  which  said  stenographer  may 
have  passed.  But  there  are  grades  as  in  other  vocations. 
There  are  many  physicians,  but  some  are  undoubtedly  better 
than  others;  as  is  the  case  also  with  lawyers,  or  those 
engaged  in  any  other  profession.  Stenographers  can  well 
be  divided  into  six  classes.  By  reversion,  for  better  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  the  six  classes  are  given  as  follows: 

The  sixth,  or  F  class,  is  composed  of  all  those  who  can 
write  shorthand  at  a  speed  of  not  more  than  seventy-five 
words  per  minute,  and  who  are  deficient  in  general  knowl- 
edge, and  in  the  rules  of  grammar.  This  class,  when  dictated 
to,  require  the  dictator  to  spell  the  hard  words,  to  do  the 
punctuating,  and  to  help  out  in  other  ways.  The  typewriting 
is  done  at  possibly  a  speed  of  twenty-five  words  per  minute. 

The  fifth,  or  E  class,  comprises  all  who  are  able  to 
write  up  to  100  words  a  minute,  and  who  have  a  fairly  good 
education.  Spelling,  punctuation  and  syntax  somewhat 
imperfect.  Maximum  speed  on  typewriter  thirty  words  per 
minute. 

The  fourth,  or  D  class,  is  made  up  of  those  with  a  short- 
hand skill  of  125  words  per  minute,  well  educated,  and  a 
real  help  to  an  active  business  man.  If  a  typewriter 
operator,  there  should  be  accuracy  to  at  least  forty  words 
per  minute,  and  in  emergency  sixty  to  seventy-five  words. 
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The  three  classes  mentioned  are  stenographic  amanu- 
enses, and  cannot  possibly  be  classed  among  verbatim  short- 
hand reporters. 

The  third,  or  C  class,  constitute  the  number  who  can 
attain  a  speed  of  150  words  a  minute  with  accuracy;  but 
who  are  hardly  eligible  for  active  court  work,  or  miscel- 
laneous convention  reporting.  However,  with  good  judg- 
ment, supplemented  with  at  least  a  high  school  education, 
they  can  make  fairly  good,  but  not  strictly  verbatim  reports. 

The  second,  or  B  class,  are  those  who  can  at  their 
maximum  speed  report  200  words  a  minute  accurately;  who 
can  make  a  creditable  report  on  almost  any  subject,  tran- 
scribing their  notes  with  reasonable  promptness,  and  with 
that  knowledge  and  discretion  which  enables  thi&m  to  do  all 
their  work  commendably. 

The  first,  or  A  class,  is  composed  of  the  few  who  are 
marvels  of  skill  and  accuracy,  combined  with  that  general 
knowledge  of  men  and  a^airs  that  they  are  at  home  on  all 
subjects,  possessing  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  erudi- 
tion; able  to  correct  instantly  palpable  errors,  scientific  or 
otherwise;  devoted  to  their  calling,  excelling  in  every  branch, 
and  submitting  first-class  transcripts  of  reports  on  what- 
ever subject  assigned  them. 

As  to  compensation,  the  F,  or  sixth  class,  are  plentiful 
at  six  dollars  per  week;  the  E,  or  fifth  class,  are  almost 
everywhere  found  at  nine  dollars  per  week,  and  the  D,  or 
fourth  class,  are  in  good  supply  at  nine  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
w^eek,  with  exceptional  instances  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  with  strictness  the  earnings  of 
the  reporting  classes,  but  in  a  general  way  they  may  be 
stated  to  average  by  the  year  in  salaries  and  fees  from  a 
minimum  of  $1,500  to  a  maximum  of  $6,000  to  $10,000;  and 
the  maximum  is  obtained  only  by  superior  ability,  the  use  of 
unusual  facilities,  laboring  extra  hours,  and  doing  incredible 
hard  work  in  very  short  periods  of  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  measured  by  folios,  the  expert  stenographer  earning 
$5,000  a  year  produces  five  times  as  much  as  the  $1,000  per 
year  amanuensis  defined  in  class  D,  and  renders  to  the 
employer  a  far  higher  grade  of  service. 

Speaking  from  an  employer's  standpoint,  I  have  found, 
from  many  years  experience,  that  it  is  most  profitable  in  the 
end  to  have  the  highest  grade  shorthand  amanuensis  as  well 
as  the  first-class  verbatim  shorthand  writer. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Ormsby:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  evident  fact  that  while  the 
proposed  classiiication  is  really  very  explicit,  and  is  a  good 
classification  of  people  who  do  not  know  much  about  writing 
shorthand,  yet  for  the  greater  number  of  professional 
writers  this  classification  is  faulty.  It  leaps  at  once  from 
150  to  200  words  a  minute.  I  believe  that  between  those 
fignres  lies  the  bulk  of  the  professional  shorthand  ability  in 
this  country.  I  think  there  should  be 'a  class  for  those  able 
to  write  150  to  175  words  a  minute,  and  still  another  class 
for  those  able  to  write  from  175  to  200  words  a  minute.  In 
the  latter  class  we  have  many  in  this  city,  I  am  proud  to 
say.  I  think  the  classes  should  be  increased,  and  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  those  who  can 
write  from  150  to  175  words  a  minute  are  considered  fairly 
competent,  and  only  writers  of  from  175  to  200  words  a 
minute  are  real  experts  whose  work  is  entirely  worthy  of 
credit. 

Mr.  Shalvey:  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  an  exception. 
My  friend  said  the  bulk  of  the  best  men  are  those  who 
write  from  150  to  175  words.     I  think  it  is  from  175  to  200. 

Mr.  Sammis:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  there  should  be  a 
still  further  classiiication.  The  speed  given  to  class  C  should 
be  put  down  as  amanuensis.  I  do  not  think  one  who  writes 
150  words  can,  as  I  think  the  classification  says,  make  an 
absolutely  good  report.  I  do  not  think  he  can  come  any- 
where near  a  good  report,  one  that  is  suposed  to  be  verbatim. 

The  Pbesident:  If  I  am  allowed  to  say  a  word  about 
classification,  there  should  be  another  class  of  XX  YZ,  in 
which  we  may  place  the  gentleman  who  wrote  254  words  a 
minute  on  a  blackboard,  and  confine  it  to  that  one  man,  and 
we  all  know  his  name. 

Col.  Demhino:  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  had 
in  view  the  co-operation  of  all  the  expert  stenographers  of 
Maryland,  so  that  we  may  turn  it  upon  the  public  and  let 
them  know  exactly  who  we  are  and  what  we  are.  The 
general  public  seem  to  know  very  little  about  the  short- 
hand writer.  They  think  that  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  court 
room  our  duties  are  performed,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it 
until  the  next  day,  just  as  some  people  think  when  they  go 
to  a  bank  to  make  a  deposit  that  when  the  hour  of  three 
arrives  the  bank  clerks  can  go  home  and  are  free  from  their 
duties.  In  regard  to  these  different  classes  this  paper  was 
prepared  after  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  after  more  than 
forty  years*  experience,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  friend 
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Ormsby  is  rigfht  that  by  diyiding  this  into  too  many  classes 
you  will  have  so  many  that  the  general  public  will  not  read 
the  article  when  it  appears.  We  can  prepare  this  in  a 
form  that  it  can  go  confidently  to  the  world,  and  those  who 
little  appreciate  our  labors  may  be  reformed  and  be  con- 
verted into  our  friends  instead  of  critics. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Obicsby:  The  subject  of  speed  always  in- 
terests me,  particularly  when  the  court  reporter*s  qualifica- 
tions are  brought  into  question.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  standard  set  by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion in  this  state  has  been  200  words  per  minute.  Every  man 
who  now  gets  an  ofiicial  position  in  New  York  has  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  200  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes, 
and  anything  less  is  considered  in  this  state,  and  should  be 
in  my  opinion  considered  in  all  states,  as  inadequate  for 
the  requirements  of  the  official  shorthand  writer.  The 
number  that  can  write  over  200  words  a  minute  are  not  a 
few  but  many,  and  the  rule  should  go  forth  to  the  public 
that  before  any  man  should  take  a  place  as  an  official 
stenographer  he  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
for  that  speed. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  Having  served  on  the  committee  that 
considered  Col.  Demming's  paper  I  might  say  we  did  not 
intend  to  make  three  classes  at  these  particular  rates  of 
speed  — 150  to  200  and  above  200.  Everybody  realizes  that 
there  are  many  grades  between.  Some  can  write  150,  some 
160,  some  175  and  some  180;  but  our  intention  was,  while  not 
making  too  many  classes,  to  divide  the  profession  into  three 
general  classes.  We  all  know  there  are  men  doing  actual 
reporting  work  who  do  not  write  much  over  150  words. 
There  is  a  demand  by  the  public  for  their  services,  and  they 
maintain  offices  and  do  a  general  business,  writing  150  and 
possibly  160  words  a  minute,  and  they  take  lectures  and  con- 
ventions. They  make  good,  common-sense  reports  which 
are  satisfactory  to  the  people  employing  them.  That  is  the 
class  we  intend  to  put  at  150  words.  The  next  is  at  200 
words.  That  class  covers  the  great  bulk  of  the  shorthand 
reporters.  When  we  go  above  200  we  know  there  are  men 
of  superior  ability,  and  I  saw  as  high  as  250  words  written 
at  the  National  Association  this  summer  at  Chautauqua,  and 
it  was  what  I  considered  the  most  marvelous  exhibition  of 
shorthand  vn-iting  I  ever  saw.  Mr.  Frederick  Irland,  before  a 
large  audience  in  an  Assembly  Hall  at  Chautauqua  wrote 
with  chalk  on  a  blackboard  in  one  minute,  196  words,  and  on 
another  test  254  words  in  one  minute.    It  was  announced  at 
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256,  but  on  a  recount  it  was  made  254.  But  this  discussion 
is  going-  a  little  beyond  what  Col.  Bemming  meant  to  reach. 
The  object  was  to  define  the  shorthand  reporting  and  the 
amanuensis  classes  so  that  the  general  public  will  get  some 
idea  of  the  difference  existing  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  limits  of  shorthand  writers. 

Mr.  Meakin:  As  I  understand,  the  object  of  this  classi- 
fication is  not  to  present  to  the  profession  or  to  the  general 
public  an  accurate  division,,  but  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  public  that  there  are  two  or  three  very  strongly 
marked  classes.  I  agree  with  Col.  Demming's  suggestion 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  have  too  many  classes.  The  same 
classification  could  be  presented  if  they  were  grouped  into 
two  or  three  general  divisions.  The  verbatim  reporters 
would  be  in  one  general  division.  If  the  verbatim  reporters 
were  divided  then  you  would  have  three.  That  would  be 
an  intelligent  line  of  division  which  the  public  would  under- 
stand and  it  would  not  create  confusion. 

The  President:  I  believe  Mr.  Meakin  has  a  paper  to 
present. 

THE  REPORTER'S  MIND. 

BY  F.  MEAKIN,  OF  BROOKLYN. 

IN  every  discussion  the  disputants  must  begin  by  taking 
something  for  granted.  If  they  argue  from  different 
premises,  like  two  washerwomen  bawling  at  each  other  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  street,  they  cannot  possibly  agree. 
They  have  no  common  ground.  So  I  begin  with  the  assump- 
tion, which  is  our  common  ground,  that  the  reporter  has  a 
mind.  At  any  rate,  he  is  subject,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  to  fatigue  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain,  we  are  told, 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  He  is  charged,  too,  with  losing 
his  presence  of  mind.  And  when  the  learned  court,  to 
whom  mind  is  imputed,  suggests  a  night  session,  the 
reporter  is  keenly  conscious  that  he  and  the  court  are  of 
different  minds.  Obviously  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
reporter's  mind.  In  fact  its  existence  is  very  generally 
recognized  even  when  its  value  or  lucidity  is  questioned. 

Granted  then  the  existence  of  such  a  mind,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  its  functions.  Its  characteristic  employ- 
ment is  to  change  the  spoken  word  into  the  written  word, 
or  to  transmute  the  symbolism  of  sound  into  visual  symbols. 
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The  task  would  seem  to  be  sufiiciently  simple.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  catch  on  the  tympanum  the  aerial  Tibrations 
set  up  by  the  speaker's  voice;  to  transmute  these  Tibrations, 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  internal  ear,  into  the  char- 
acteristic activity  of  the  acoustic  .nerve;  to  transmit  this 
nervous  activity  to  the  cerebral  centres,  where  the  sounds 
are  interpreted,  or  that  cerebral  action  is  incited  which  is 
the  occasion  for  the  appearance  of  those  ideas  which  are 
symbolized  by  the  sounds;  to  frame  them,  at  the  sugg-estion 
of  these  ideas,  a  mental  image  of  the  visual  symbols  or 
written  characters  which  shall  represent  to  the  eye  the  ideas 
which  are  symbolized  by  the  spoken  word;  and,  finally, 
through  the  activity  of  the  motor  centres  with  which  the 
visual  images  are  in  relation  to  innervate  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers  by  which  the  shorthand  record  is  written.  That, 
perhaps,  is  no  great  trick.  But  it  at  least  takes  a  lot  of  stiff- 
jointed  words  to  describe  the  process,  even  in  the  briefest 
and  most  inadequate  manner.  And  the  work  is  in  practice 
marked  by  no  such  alluring  simplicity.  The  whole  personnel 
of  the  courts  seems  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  complicate  the 
process,  baffle  the  reporter,  and  imperil  his  sanity  or  even 
his  life. 

Of  course  if  the  reporter  hears  the  vocal  signs  distinctly 
it  is  for  him  a  simple  matter  to  translate  them  into  the 
characters  of  his  system.  But  distinctness  of  utterance  is 
comparatively  rare.  And  there  is  no  end  to  the  kinds  of 
indistinctness  which  he  has  to  interpret.  Your  big  police- 
man, for  instance,  with  the  figure  of  an  Ajax,  has  a  voice 
like  the  twitter  of  a  peewee.  He  reminds  you  of  the  moun- 
tain in  labor,  and  it  is  small  credit  to  him  if  the  ridiculous 
mu88  is  not  found  on  the  pages  of  your  notes.  Then  there  is 
the  scared  witness,  male  or  female,  inaudible  from  fright; 
or  the  banker,  fearful  of  disclosing  his  depositor's  secrets. 
And  in  a  mixed  population  like  that  of  our  metropolis  here 
there  is  a  multitude  of  witnesses  who  know  little  of  our 
tongue  and  disguise  what  little  they  know  in  pronouncing  it. 
Such  witnesses  are  often  as  voluble  as  they  are  unintelli- 
gible. So  when  the  excitable  alien  in  the  chair  declares,  on 
cross-examination,  of  course,  that  he  cannot  understand  the 
questions  of  counsel  the  reporter  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  interpreter  is  called  in.  But  the  interpreter  himself  is 
not  always  intelligible.  The  chief  difficulty  of  interpreted 
testimony,  however,  is  the  effect  of  the  procedure  on  the 
reporter's  attitude.  The  stimidus  of  speed  being  withdrawn, 
he  runs  as  it  were  without  a  pacer.  Hand  and  brain  are 
relaxed,  and  the  reporter  falls  to  a  level  somewhat  below 
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that  of  his  highest  efficiency.  Then,  if  the  examination  is 
prolonged,  the  alternation  between  action  and  repose,  regu- 
larly recurring,  has  a  soporific  or  perhaps  hypnotic  effect 
upon  the  senses  of  the  reporter,  and  he  may  awake  with  a 
start  to  find  that  he  has  been  somnolently  resting  while 
half  a  question  has  been  reeled  off  in  the  monotone  which 
usually  characterizes  this  double-tongued  procedure.  Occa- 
'  sionally,  again,  the  very  loudness  of  a  voice,  if  near  by,  may 
have  the  effect  of  indistinctness.  The  assault  on  the  reporter's 
ear  produces  a  sort  of  concussion  of  the  brain  which  impairs 
his  powers  of  attention  and  interpretation.  The  sense  is 
lost  in  the  volume  and  intensity  of  the  sound.  And  when  the 
sense  is  lost  we  all  know,  from  sad  experience,  that  it  is 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  catch  with  any  certainty 
even  the  sound. 

But  counsel  at  the  bar  is  perhaps  quite  as  often  unin- 
telligible from  indistinct  utterance  as  the  witness  on  the 
stand.  And  he  brings  with  him  difficulties  all  his  own  for 
the  reporter's  embarrassment..  Learned  counsel,'  having 
lost  in  the  study  of  law  that  rude  simplicity  which  for  the 
most  part  characterizes  the  speech  of  witnesses,  and  not 
having  in  all  cases  acquired  that  finer  simplicity  which  is 
the  effect  of  culttire,  weighs  down  his  questions  with  cum- 
brous involutiond  which  obscure  the  sense,  baffle  the 
reporter's  understanding,  and  paralyze  his  hand.  This  is 
nauseating  and  robs  even  a  daily  transcript  of  its  charm. 
And  when  opposing  counsel,  the  court,  and  the  jury,  all  find 
the  question  too  deep  for  their  penetration,  and  in  their 
despair  beg  of  the  stenographer  to  read  it,  what  is  there 
in  life  that  he  should  desire  it?  He  cannot  betray  con- 
fidence so  touching  and  decline.  But  he  is  ready  to  exclaim, 
with  that  magnificent  creation  of  Milton's, 

Me  miserable!    Which  way  I  fly  is  hell. 
Myself  am  hell. 

Happily  some  kindly  spirit  usually  guides  him  through  the 
tangle,  or  the  tension  is  relieved  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
court  that  counsel  had  better  put  another  question. 

A  still  more  trying  situation  arises  when  the  witness  in 
his  eUgerness,  counsel  in  their  zeal,  and  the  court  in  his  dis- 
cretion, all  with  one  accord,  and  all  in  hot  haste,  bespeak 
the  reporter's  instant  attention  in  the  same  articulate 
moment  of  time.  Four  of  them,  like  four  cannons  belching 
hot  shot.  The  reporter,  of  course,  has  the  feelings  of  a  man 
in  articulo  mortis.  In  fact  he  needs  in  such  a  crisis  the  very 
qualities   which   make   men   illustrious   in   peril   of   death: 
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coolness,  courage,  and  unyielding  tenacity.  Obviously  he  is 
confronted  with  an  impossibility.  Even  those  freak  re- 
porters whose  marvellous  achievements  dazzle  the  tyro  and 
fatigue  the  veteran,  could  hardly  report  four  men  at  once. 
They  would  surely  draw  the  line  at  three.  But  the  experi- 
enced reporter  of  actual  life,  who  is  merely  a  sv^ift  writer 
vdth  controllable  nerves,  is  content  vrith  what  is  possible. 
He  sticks  to  the  witness,  keeps  his  pen  going,  and  trusts  to 
his  habits  and  instincts  as  a  reporter  to  evoke  from  the 
confusion  a  fair  and  intelligible  record.  And  a  good  reporter 
will  make  such  a  record.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  feat  which  he  has 
to  accomplish  almost  any  day  of  his  life. 

But  the  emergency  may  arise  —  am  I  permitted  to  speak 
of  it?  —  when  the  writer  is  outfooted  by  the  speaker.  Of 
course  no  such  calamity  could  befall  any  member  of  this 
Association.  With  us  accidents  of  this  kind  are  mere 
matters  of  memory  running  into  "  the  dark  backward  and 
abysm  of  time,"  when  we  had  not  yet  attained  the  facility 
for  which  we  are  now  so  justly  admired.  We  were  beginners 
once,  of  course,  and  only  by  degrees  acquired  the  momentum 
which  now  impels  the  pen  at  such  a  dizzy  pace.  But  there 
are  certain  obstinate  figures  that  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
When  eminent  counsel,  eager  to  entangle  a  nimble  witness, 
or  burning  with  professional  indignation,  ambles  gaily 
along  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  per  and  the  reporter 
gets  hot  under  the  collar  when  the  two  hundred  limit  is 
passed,  certain  conclusions  seem  to  follow  ew  necessitate.  But 
possibly  mathematical  certainty  is  not  what  it  is  cried  up 
to  be.  I  see  that  the  philosophers  are  attacking  its  axioms, 
and  the  great  logician  Mill  insisted  that  two  and  two  are 
not  necessarily  four,  though  they  generally  happen  to  be. 
Why  then  should  we  fear  the  man  who  keeps  tab?  If  the 
figures  are  at  variance  with  our  claims,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  figures. 

But  one  cannot  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
porter's duties  without  reference  to  what  may  be  called 
his  editorial  function.  In  a  sense  everything  the  reporter 
takes  down  must  be  edited.  His  notes  must,  at  least,  be 
punctuated  in  transcription,  and  punctuation  involves  an 
interpretation  of  the  sense,  an  editorial  function,  and  one 
that  cannot  by  any  means  be  dispensed  v^ith.  In  fact,  the 
extreme  brevity  of  shorthand  notes  makes  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  sense  in  order  even  to  read  the  notes  with  any 
accuracy,  and  you  are  all  familiar  vvdth  cases  —  though  wild 
horses  couldn't  drag  them  out  of  you  —  where  gross 
blunders  have  been  committed  for  want  of  ttie  judgment  or 
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the  intelligence  to  determine  the  sense.  But  the  punctua- 
tion oi  mere  question  and  answer,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  short,  is  a  relatiyely  easy  matter.  It  is  in  reporting 
continuous  discourse,  such  as  is  addressed  to  a  jury,  that  the 
editorial  fimction  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  neeessary. 
Very  few  men,  indeed,  however  learned,  are  masters  of  a 
correct  extemporaneous  style.  In  a  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence I  could  count  on  my  Angers  the  men  whose  impromptu 
sentences  needed  no  revision.  Leaders  of  the  bar,  like 
Svarts,  and  orators,  like  Beecher,  needed  revision,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  It  is  often  a  part  of  the  reporter's  duty, 
therefore,  to  revise  the  construction  of  his  speaker,  and  to 
make  at  least  such  grammatical  changes  as  are  necessary  to 
reduce  the  Incorrect,  amorphous,  and,  sometimes,  unin- 
telligible sentences  which  he  finds  in  his  notes,  to  some- 
thing like  correctness  of  form  without  injury  to  the  sense. 
This  might  seem  to  be  the  office  of  a  proofreader  rather 
than  of  an  editor.  But  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
functions  of  both  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  the 
reporter,  if  abreast  of  his  work,  is  really  an  editor.  He 
has  much  more  to  do  than  m.erely  insert  points  and  correct 
palpable  errors.  To  make  a  sentence  convey  the  sense 
which  was  obviously  intended  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
recast  it  entirely.  And  all  that  is  done  must  be  done 
without  violence  to  the  manner  and  method  of  the  speaker, 
and,  of  course,  v^th  complete  preservation  of  the  sense  of 
the  original  words. 

For  tliese,  and  for  other  reasons  which  will  i>erhaps 
occur  to  you,  I  think  the  work  of  the  reporter,  if  done 
with  completeness  and  skill,  may  properly  rank  as  pro- 
fessional work.  Time  was  when  the  only  recogpoized  pro- 
fessions were  the  clerical,  legal  and  medical  professions, 
to  which  might  be  added  the  profession  of  arms.  But  the 
three  first  named  were  called,  distinctively,  the  learned 
professions  becausfe  they  presupposed  a  liberal  education 
In  which  a  knowledge  of  Latin  was  essential.  But  the 
multiplication  of  sciences  and  the  arts  is  leading  the  univers- 
ities to  enlarge  their  definition  of  a  liberal  education,  while 
the  more  minute  division  of  labor  and  the  general  advance 
of  education  have  carried  the  demand  for  the  qualifications 
which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  professional  work  into 
many  new  fields.  And  such  qualifications  are  unquestion- 
ably demanded  of  a  good  reporter.  Manual  dexterity  is 
perhaps  the  least  of  his  accomplishments,  though,  like  the 
artist  and  the  musician,  he  cannot  take  rank  in  his  art 
without  the  necessary  technical  skill.     But  a  mastery  of 
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the  technique  of  his  art  will  not,  by  itself,  protect  him  from 
compromising-  blunders  and  g'eneral  incompetency  to  meet 
the  severer  demands  of  his  calling.  No  mere  phonograph 
can  report  a  case.  There  is  need  of  a  presiding  mind  —  the 
reporter's  mind.  And  I  think  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and 
all  who  are  familiar  with  what  is  required  of  a  reporter,  will 
agree  that  there  is  plenty  for  him  to  do  with  his  mind. 
And  his  work  is  unique,  making  the  profession  unique.  In 
addition  to  great  physical  endurance,  and  the  mastery  of  his 
art,  it  requires  a  quick  intelligence,  a  sound  judgment, 
practical  experience,  a  wide  range  of  general  reading  and 
an  unfailing  command  of  all  his  resources  in  trying  situa- 
tions. Success  in  such  a  calling  is  more  than  mechanical 
success.    It  is  the  triumph  of  mind  —  of  the  reporter's  mind. 

Col.  Demming:  There  is  one  part  of  the  reporter's  work 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  refer  to,  viz.:  when  a  reporter 
has  overworked  at  a  long  session  he  should  manifest  his 
feeling  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  over  him.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  reporting  an  investigation  which  had  pro- 
ceeded during  the  day  and  far  into  the  night.  The  room  was 
stifling  with  tobacco  smoke.  Members  of  the  committee 
came  in  and  passed  out,  and  took  their  turns,  and  Anally  it 
came  to  the  examination  of  one  of  the  most  important 
witnesses.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock. .  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  I .  knew  I  could  not  make  a  creditable  report,  and  I 
suggested  to  the  president  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  then 
adjourn.  He  looked  at  me  with  amazement  and  said,  "  It  is 
well  we  are  not  able  to  secure  another  stenographer  this 
evening  or  we  would  dispense  with  your  services.  However, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  will  adjourn."  Another  stenog- 
rapher was  present  reporting  for  other  parties.  After 
adjournment  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  How  I  thank 
you  for  bringing  about  the  adjournment."  Within  ten  days 
that  man  died  from  the  effects  of  that  labor.  A  short  time 
after  the  state  board  of  charities  of  Pehnsylvania  went  to 
Philadelphia.  They  were  invited  to  a  special  banquet.  They 
said  they  would  accept  the  invitation  provided  the  stenog- 
rapher who  adjourned  the  session  was  also  invited. 

In  regard  to  the  tracing  of  the  sound  that  enters  the 
reporter's  ears  —  it  is  carried  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
hemispherical  lobes,  and  instantly  there  is  an  infinitesimal 
molecular  transformation  of  the  gray  constituents,  and  a 
protoplasmic  ionization,  with  a  rythmic  descension  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  visceral  organs  to  the  defecated  contents 
of  the  descending  colon. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Obmsby:  I  want  to  add  one  word  to  what 
Mr.  Meakin  said.  In  this  state  in  order  to  get  your  job  you 
must  be  able  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  civil 
service  commission  and  write  200  words  a  minute;  but  if  you 
want  to  keep  your  job  you  should  learn  how  to  write  your 
judge's  charge  so  that  what  you  present  is  what  he  thinks 
is  exactly  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Beale:  I  was  reminded  by  this  excellent  paper  of 
the  old  problem  in  logic:  If  an  irresistible  body  should 
strike  an  immovable  object,  what  would  happen?  It 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  author  of  the  very  interesting 
paper  what  would  happen  to  a  writer  of  unlimited  speed  who 
ran  up  against  an  unreportable  speaker? 

The  President:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bottome  to  read  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Bottome:  The  President  requested  me  some  time 
ago  to  prepare  a  paper.  I  sp^it  about  a  week  writing  it  on 
slips  of  paper.  After  consuming  about  a  ream  I  gave  it  up 
and  went  to  bed.  While  there  I  had  a  dream,  and  the  next 
morning  the  '*  inspiration  **  appeared,  and  here  is  the 
dream: 

A  COURT  REPORTER'S  DREAM. 

BT   WILUkBD    B.    BOTTOME,    OF   NSW   TOBK. 

IT  is  such  an  unusual  thing  for  a  court  reporter  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  dream  which  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  nightmare  that  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
record  it. 

Every  time  I  think  of  where  I  might  be  at  this  moment, 
were  the  dream  true,  it  makes  me  feel  disconsolate. 

I  dreamt  that  court  had  just  opened.  The  case  of  Some- 
body against  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  called,  and  counsel 
proceeded  with  the  usual  preliminaries. 

Mr.  Morgan's  private  secretary  approached  me  and  said, 
"  Yotmg  man,  this  is  a  case  of  considerable  importance  to 
3ir.  Morgan,  and  he  wants  100  copies  of  the  record  delivered 
each  day,  daily  transcript."  It  was  some  time  before  I 
caught  my  breath.  In  a  sort  of  feverish,  helpless  and 
agitated  manner  I  said,  **  1  beg  your  pardon,  will  you  say 
that  again,  for  I  fear  I  did  not  quite  understand."  He 
repeated  the  statement,  and  added  that  the  case  would 
probably  last  about  four  weeks. 
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Shades  of  pot-hooks!  Visions  of  steam  yachts,  auto- 
mobiles, trips  to  Europe,  horses  and  carriages  flittered 
across  my  flustered  mind.  I  stood  there  dreaming  of  these 
things  when  I  was  suddenly  called  to  my  senses  by  the 
secretary  saying,  "  Well,  wall,  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost 
Mr.  Morgan?  "  "  WeU,"  I  said,  "  of  course  that  wiU  be  at 
the  usual  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  folio  for  each  copy  of 
the  minutes,  for  extra  work  at  nights  getting  out  the 
record.  That  will  be  $3,000  per  day,  flguring  on  the  average 
take  of  somewheres  near  200  pages  per  day." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  secretary,  "  Mr.  Morgan  is  willing 
to  pay  $3,000  per  day,  but  he  stipulates  that  it  must  not 
exceed  that,  because  he  is  figuring  on  buying  some  more 
masterpieces  of  art  in  Europe  and  he  wants  something  left 
for  that  purpose."  I  assured  him  that  I  would  see  that  he 
was  not  charged  more  than  $3,000  per  day  —  unless  it  might 
happen  that  some  papers  —  say,  two  or  three  thousand 
pages  —  would  have  to  be  copied  in  the  record,  for  which 
I  should  expect  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate.  So  we  finally 
completed  the  agreement. 

I  reported  the  case.  Every  time  my  pen  touched  the 
note-book  it  seemed  that  the  ink  was  a  stream  of  gold 
which  turned  into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  per  day.  I 
could  see  my  bank  account  swelling  like  a  balloon  under 
gas  pressure;  in  my  vnld  endeavor  to  put  the  money  in  the 
bank  the  receiving  teller  begged  for  mercy,  and  pleading 
that  he  was  overworked  and  needed  rest. 

During  the  recess  each  day  I  figured  out  that  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks  I  could  retire.  I  also  occupied  my  mind 
in  editing  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Appellate  Division, 
thinking  at  the  same  time  they  would  wonder  why  I 
resigned  so  soon. 

Well,  I  reported  the  case  for  four  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  received  something  like  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Mr.  Morgan,  got  it  all  duly  deposited  in 
the  bank,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends,  after  which 
I  decided  not  to  write  my  letter  of  resignation,  but  to  visit 
the  Appellate  Division  in  person.  On  the  way  up  I  saw  an 
automobile  approaching.  It  seemed  to  be  filled  with  about 
forty  or  fifty  pretty  fine  looking  men  and  women.  I  had  just 
time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  them,  when,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I  saw  that  it  was  the  automobile  containing  the 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion. Then  I  remembered  it  was  convention  day,  and  the 
blow-out  was  to  be  at  Tappen's,  at  Sheepshead,  for  dinner. 
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and  Luna  Park  and  Dreamland  at  night,  and  just  as  I  was 
about  to  hail  them  the  automobile  struck  me  with  a  terrific 
bump,  and  I  was  left  behind  in  the  road,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance I  could  see  the  vanishing  automobile  and  could  hear 
very  faintly  the  cry,  "  On  to  Tappen's  "—  then  I  awoke  and 
found  myself  on  my  bedroom  floor.  I  got  up  slowly  and 
looked  around  me.  Then  the  realization  came  upon  me 
that  I  could  not  retire,  that,  though  Morgan  might  own 
the  earth.  Rockefeller  the  oil  of  the  earth  and  Lawson  the 
watered  stock  thereof,  I  must  hurry  down  town  and  dictate 
my  notes  at  the  same  old  rate  of  ten  cents  per  folio  and  be 
glad  to  get  that. 

But  the  worst  shock  was  this:  When  I  began  to  figure 
in  broad  daylight  I  found  that  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents 
per  folio  for  100  copies  of  the  record,  at  the  average  "  take  '* 
of  200  pages  per  day  I  should  have  charged  Mr.  Morgan 
$10,000  a  day  instead  of  $3,000  a  day  —  thus  showing  a  clean 
loss  through  carelessness  of  $7,000  per  day. 

Col.  Demmikg:  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
stenographer  present  at  some  time  has  dreamed  about 
shorthand? 

Mr.  Beale:  I  have  often  thought  that  a  good  many 
stenographers  dreamed  they  were  stenographers  and  never 
woke  up! 

President  Martin:  Mr.  Potts  has  prepared  a  paper  and 
we  would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  it  at  this  time. 

Mr-  Potts:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  By 
some  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence  Mr.  Meakin 
has  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  stolen  my  thunder.  Look- 
ing at  his  youthful  face  you  would  not  think  that  he  would 
sit  up  until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  I  did,  in 
preparing  this  paper  which  I  propose  to  read.  But  at  that 
hour  he  must  have  been  "  taking "  what  was  passing 
through  my  mind,  for  what  he  has  so  appropriately  just 
said  was  what  was  passing  through  my  mind  at  two  o'clock, 
and  if  I  had  not  believed  in  mental  telepathy  I  shall  believe 
in  it  hereafter.  The  paper  which  I  have  the  temerity  to 
now  present  is  entitled: 

THE  DISCRETION  OF  THE  STENOGRAPHER. 

BY  JOHN  R.  POTTS,  OP  NEW  YORK. 

TH£  probability  is  that  if  a  lawyer  were  asked  whether 
a  professional  stenographer  has  a  right  to  exercise  his 
discretion  in  regard  to  his  stenographic  report  of  a  trial, 
he  would  be  apt  to  flippantly  say  that  a  stenographer,  in 
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the  first  place,  has  no  discretion,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if  he  has,  he  has  no  right  or  authority  to  correct  a  manifest 
error  of  a  witness,  but  that  it  is  his  duty  to  furnish  his 
transcript  in  exactly  the  same  language  in  which  the  ques- 
tions were  propounded  and  the  answers  given. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  stenographer  in  the  premises? 
Should  his  transcript  always  be  in  exact  accord  with  all 
the  obvious  errors  that  are  made,  the  disconnected  words 
that  excited  counsel  and  agitated  witnesses  sometime  utter, 
the  unintentional  slips  that  are  often  made  in  framing  ques- 
tions, the  evident  nonsense  that  frequently  characterizes  the 
answers  of  the  witness  as  well  as  the  questions  of  counsel, 
and  the  ver bless  sentences  that  are  oftentimes  recorded? 
Such  a  report  may  be  in  absolute  accord  with  his  steno- 
graphic characters  and  a  faithful  photograph  of  what  took 
place  yet  it  would,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  absolutely  un- 
satisfactory and  unacceptable  to  the  lawyer,  and  would  be 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  the  boshiest  bosh  in  boshdom. 

If  counsel  and  the  court  desire  an  exact  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  case,  in  order  to  determine  the  rights  of 
parties  litigtint,  such  report  can  easily  be  furnished  to  the 
lawyer  and,  although  it  be  an  exact,  accurate  and  truthful 
report,  word  for  word  of  exactly  what  was  said  and  done, 
the  lawyer  would  undoubtedly  say  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  garbled,  senseless,  inaccurate  examples  of  hodge  podge 
that  he  had  ever  seen  turned  out  by  a  professional  stenog- 
rapher. It  would  disgust  the  client,  annoy  the  court,  and 
anger  the  lawyer,  yet  it  would  be  a  truthful  reproduction 
of  the  words  constituting  the  questions  and  answers.  The 
stenographer  is  generally  supposed  and  expected  to  take 
exactly  what  occurs,  yet,  it  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  if  he 
does  his  .duty  in  accordance  with  such  expectation  and 
supposition,  he  is  liable  not  only  to  incur  condemnation  but 
be  characterised  «as  an  incompetent  official,  and  it  is  within 
the  range  of  probability  that  after  the  court  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  on  an  appalling  multiplicity  of  amendments 
in  the  proposed  case  on  appeal,  such  a  stenographer 
would  be  informed  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired and  his  pleasant  monthly  relations  with  the  City 
Pa3rmaster's  office  would  be  more  or  less  inconveniently 
affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  palpable  errors  are  corrected  in 
both  questions  and  answers,  if  manifest  mistakes  are  recti- 
fied, if  amendments  are  made  in  remarks  of  counsel  to 
convey  the  sense  and  meaning  intended,  if,  in  short,  a  read- 
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able  and  intelligent  transcript  be  furnished  and  sense  is 
brought  out  of  nonsense  and  order  out'  of  chaos,  that  is  the 
report  which  will  be  acceptable,  and  the  stenographer  in 
such  a  case  is  likely  to  receive  commendation  for  accurate 
work  although  it  be  not  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  notes. 

The  old  proverb  that  "  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail " 
sounds  well.  With  what  zest  and  credulity  did  we  copy  the 
phrase  in  our  copy-books  in  our  youthful  days  when  all 
the  world  was  green  and  we  were  the  greenest  specimens 
of  our  verdant  surroundings!  Has  not  our  stage  of  com- 
parative ripeness  taught  us  in  these  days  of  general  debility 
that  "  Truth  though  crushed  to  earth  vdll  rise  again  **  has  a 
more  or  less  tough  time  in  performing  the  act?  Is  it  not 
the  experience  of  some  of  my  brethren  that  the  members 
of  the  bar  are  not  as  enamored  of  the  naked  truth  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  but  they  want  the  mighty  goddess 
befrilled  and  befurbelowed  and  generally  clothed  in  accept- 
able habiliments?  If  you  should  present  to  them  verbatim 
reports  of  our  phonogpraphic  characters  just  exactly  as  they 
often  appear  upon  our  original  notes,  without  addition 
thereto,  subtraction  therefrom,  or  modification  thereof  they 
would  forthwith  have  a  greased  convulsion  and  storm  up 
and  down  their  9  x  12  offices  with  the  fury  and  recklessness 
of  a  full-grown  cyclone.  When  lawyers  and  witnesses  be- 
come infallible  in  memory  and  language  then  the  possibility 
of  editing  a  report  which  now  once  in  a  while  confronts  us 
will  have  disappeared,  and  as  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,"  so  I  assume  human  fallibility  is  the  cause  of  the 
stenographer's  revision  of  his  report.  When  I  speak  of 
revision,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  wholesale  revision  is 
proper,  but  where  a  wrong  name  has  been  used  or  the 
proper  figure  inadvertently  misquoted,  where  it  does  not 
affect  the  issue  involved,  avoids  confusion,  prevents  miscon- 
ception, does  no  possible  harm  and  saves  the  lawyer  and 
the  court  the  trouble  of  correction  to  conform  with  the  con- 
ceded facts  then  is  or  is  not  the  stenographer  justified  in 
correcting  the  error  inadvertently  made,  before  the  delivery 
of  his  transcript,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  stenog- 
rapher has  no  right  to  make  a  change  in  the  testimony  of 
a  witness  under  cross-examination  because  of  contradiction 
being  of  the  essence  of  cross-examination? 

A  disagreeable  feature  in  connection  with  the  rendition 
of  an  unedited  or  verbatim  report  or  a  report  in  absolute 
accord  with  phonographic  characters  as  they  often  appear 
on   our  note   books,   is   that   we   are   not   satisfied  .with   it 
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^ourselves  and  we  know  the  lawyer  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it,  and  common  sense  teaches  ns  to  right  that  which 
is  wrong*,  to  make  useful  that  which  we  know  would  be  use- 
less and  subject  the  stenographer  to  unmerited  criticism. 
Buppose  the  stenographer  is  subsequently  called  upon  as  a 
witness  to  testify  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  notes,  and  is 
asked  whether  or  not  he  has  stricken  out  a  word,  added  a 
word,  made  a  transposition  of  a  sentence  and  whether  or 
not  his  transcript  is  a  true  and  faithful  reproduction  of  his 
stenographic  characters  (and  such  a  purgatory  sometimes 
confronts  him),  what  shall  he  say?  Do  I  behold  a  smile  on 
the  part  of  my  hearers,  if  so  I  will  let  each  one  answer  for 
himself  what  that  smile  means.  Shall  he  say  no,  that  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  report  he  has  not  altered  or 
corrected,  stricken  out  or  added  a  single  word,  and  thereby 
stultify  himself,  or  shall  he  say  no,  when  necessary  he  has 
made  a  change  to  bring  out  the  sense  and  by  such  frank 
declaration  excite  the  amazement  of  counsel  and  court  and 
engender  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  transcript  be- 
cause he  had  the  temerity  to  use  the  brains  which  God  had 
given  him?  In  other  words,  for  example,  should  counsel  ask 
a  witness  in  the  trial  of  an  action  on  the  direct  examination: 
'*  Q.  That  is  not  the  account  which  is  in  suit  and  which  has 
been  marked  Hxhibit  1,  is  it?  *'  and  the  witness  answers, 
"A.  Yes,  sir,"  when  the  court,  jury  and  opposing  counsel, 
remembering  the  witness'  former  testimony  know,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  show  that  it  is  not  the  account  and  that 
the  answer  should  be  no,  sir,  that  the  witness  means  no,  sir, 
and  everybody  in  the  court  room  understands  him,  in  effect, 
to  say  no,  sir,  and  mean  no,  sir,  shall  the  stenographer 
change  the  affirmative  answer  to  a  negative  answer  or 
should  he  write  it  out  "  Yes,  sir,"  knowing  that  the  witness 
did  not  mean  it  and  thereafter  compel  counsel  to  chase  to 
his  office  a  month  or  so  endeavoring  to  have  him  correct  the 
palpable  mistake  of  the  witness  and  ultimately  compel 
counsel  to  insert  the  proper  answer  as  an  amendment  in  the 
proposed  case  on  appeal  and  have  the  court  grant  the 
amendment  with  the  possible  criticism,  "  I  do  not  see  how 
the  stenographer  could  have  made  such  a  huge  blunder?" 
In  brief,  should  we,  in  such  an  instance,  make  a  truthful  re- 
production of  our  notes  and  be  dubbed  a  fool,  or  should  we 
use  our  discretion  and  satisfy  both  court  and  counsel  and 
sustain  our  reputation  for  accuracy  by  making  the  modifica- 
tion? Mark  you,  I  am  not  asserting  that  the  practitioners 
of  our  profession  make  such  radical  changes  as  no  for  yes 
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or  vice  versa,  but  this  is  merely  a  supposititious  case  or  an 
illustration  which  comes  to  my  mind. 

The  longer  I  think  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  profes- 
sional practitioners  of  our  art  the  conviction  is  the  more 
deeply  impressed  upon  me  that  the  life  of  a  stenographer  is 
not  one  of  unalloyed  joy.  When  he  transcribes  those 
fiendish  looking  hieroglyphics  he  does  not  lie  him  down  on 
a  bed  of  roses.  When  he  comes  to  the  transcription  of  hia 
notes  he  does  not  proceed  with  his  dictation  with  that 
thoughtless  joyousness  of  a  lark  soaring  aloft  intoxicated 
with  the  melody  of  its  song,  but  he  sits  down  before  hia 
sodden,  lifeless,  unresponsive  graphophone  with  intensity 
in  his  expression,  anxiety  in  his  heart,  responsibility  on  his 
conscience  and  perspiration  on  his  brow  and  proceeds  to 
wade  through  page  after  page  of  hooks,  stems  and  circles, 
mowing  them  down  with  all  his  might  and  determination 
until  he  strikes  some  wayward,  mongrel  character  which, 
if  he  cannot  decipher,  he  reluctantly  demolishes  with  one 
fell  stroke  of  his  pencil,  and  forthwith  there  is  bom,  from 
the  depths  of  his  brain,  with  Sense  for  its  father  and  Taste 
for  its  mother,  a  new  stenographic  character  vHthout  the 
deformity  of  its  unlamented  predecessor,  but  symmetrical 
in  its  conformation  and  synonymous  in  its  signification. 

What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  stenographer  to  make  a  change  and  a  correction 
when  a  change  and  a  correction  is  necessary  in  his  judg- 
ment? Shall  we  stick  to  the  naked  truth,  and  transcribe 
the  words  of  a  witness  whether  they  be  sense  or  nonsense, 
and  take  the  consequences  of  it  simply  because  we  know 
tnat  those  words  were  uttered,  or  shall  we  boldly  and  of 
our  own  volition  strike  out,  add  a  word  to  a  sentence,  or 
transpose  words,  as  some  of  us  may  or  may  not  have  done  or 
may  or  may  not  do  in  the  future,  and  thus  make  a  proper 
and  acceptable  record  and  have  the  manhood  to  boldly  say 
we  did  it,  should  the  occasion  arise? 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have  always  been 
a  firm  believer  in  the  adage  that  "  Every  tub  stands  on  its 
own  bottom,**  and  my  belief  in  that  axiom  has  taught  me 
its  corollary  that  every  stenographer  must  be  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  that  in  the  making  of  his  transcript  honest 
discretion  can  be  his  only  guide.  It  is  the  light  that  has 
guided  my  pathway  in  the  practice  of  my  profession.  Iron 
bound  rules  may  be  applicable  in  other  pursuits  and  other 
walks  of  life  but  the  stenographer,   at  every  step  of  his 
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course  realizes  the  importance  of  discretion  and  the  neces- 
sity ol  using  plenty  of  it.  It  is  a  commodity  with  which  he 
can  never  be  overstocked,  and  believing  that,  I  hold  to^ay 
that  the  base  abandonment  of  reason  to  resign  the  right 
of  thought  is  just  as  much  an  absurdity  as  it  ever  was. 

The  Pbesident  appointed  the  following  additional 
committees: 

Publication:  Messrs.  Loewenstein,  Bodgers  and 
McLoughlin. 

Legislation:  Messrs.  Murray,  Wilson,  Uhlein  and  Law. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ormsby:  The  hour  of  adjournment  is  at  hand 
and  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Edison  Phonograph  Com- 
pany and  the  Graphophone  Company  have  requested  the 
privilege  of  giving  an  exhibition  of  their  machines,  and  I 
have  suggested  that  they  utilize  my  office  for  the  demon- 
stration, and  anyone  interested  in  the  practical  work  of 
their  instruments  can  do  so  there. 


a.  m. 


On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  until  Friday  at  11 


The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  amusement  and  pleasure. 
The  following  is  from  The  Phonographic  Magazine: 

"  The  members  and  guests  boarded  a  large  touring  auto- 
mobile and  started  for  Sheepshead  Bay,  where  dinner  had 
been  ordered.  The  route  selected  was  one  which  afforded 
the  visitors  a  good  view  of  Brooklyn's  residential  section. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  P.  Crean,  we  stopped  at 
the  Montauk  Club  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  journey 
was  continued  through  Prospect  Park  and  thence  by  way 
of  the  Shore  Drive.  Although  the  automobile  unexpectedly 
ran  out  of  what  the  chauffeur  called  *  juice,'  when  near 
Coney  island,  the  remainder  of  the  trip  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  trolley.  Although  the  party  arrived  at 
Tappan's,  on  Sheepshead  Bay,  a  trifle  late,  it  was  with  an 
added  zest  for  the  bounteous  shore  dinner  which  had  been 
provided.  It  was  too  hot  for  speech-making,  and  after  eat- 
ing and  drinking  to  our  hearts'  content,  we  adjourned  in  a 
body  to  Luna  Park,  Coney  Island,  and  saw  everything." 
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SECOND  DAT. 

The  Pbbsipent:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  B. 
Bishop,  we  are  favored  with  admission  cards  to  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Miss  Ballantyne  for  the  paper  which 
she  has  prepared. 

A  STENOGRAPHIC  SALAD. 

BT   M.   JEAITETTS  BALLAKTYNE,   OF   BOCHXSTEB. 

"  In  brown  holland  apron  she  stood  in  the  kitchen; 

Her  sleeves  rolled  up  and  her  cheeks  aglow: 

She  was  humming  a  ballad. 
Her  hair  was  coiled  neatly;  and  I,  indiscreetly, 

Stood  watching  while  Nancy  was  blending  the  salad." 

SALADS  seem  to  be  of  recent  innovation,  at  least,  from 
a  country-bom  woman's  standpoint.  The  innovation, 
however,  has  proven  to  be  a  very  delicious  and  appetizing 
one,  and  in  these  latter  days  we  are  forced  to  exclaim: 
"  What  is  a  feast  vdthout  a  salad?  "  The  component  parts 
of  a  salad  are  many  and  are  often  made  up  from  "  left- 
overs," as  in  the  case  of  the  stenographic  salad  which  we 
are  about  to  discuss.  In  each  instance  the  elements  com- 
posing a  salad  must  be  well  blended  and  the  dressing  per- 
fect, or  the  mixture  vdll  prove  an  utter  failure. 

This  stenographic  salad  is  composed  of  the  bright,  vdtty 
and  enjoyable  sayings  of  children,  of  men  and  women  in  our 
own  profession  and  of  representatives  of  the  different 
nationalities,  the  literary,  as  well  as  the  illiterate.  They 
were  not  collected  for  this  especial  salad,  but  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  writer  and  her  friends.  Some  of  them  have 
never  appeared  in  print,  some  few  are  from  actual  testi- 
mony in  court;  principally,  however,  they  have  been  selected 
from  newspaper  clipping^,  the  stmi  total  of  which,  I  hope 
you  vdll  find,  as  I  read,  pleasing,  palatable  and  an  aid  to 
digestion. 

Teacher  — **  Harry,  can  you  tell  me  why  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  '* 

Harry  — "  'Cause  he  couldn't  afford  to  hire  a  stenog- 
rapher, I  s'pose." 

"  Mabel,"  pleaded  the  young  court  stenographer,  as  they 
fished,  "give  me  one" 

"  Sh!  "  whispered  the  pretty  tislephone  operator,  as  she 
felt  a  nibble,  "  the  Une's  busy." 
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"  Doctor,  what  school  of   medicine  do   you  practice? " 
Indignant  Physician  — "  I  use  God's  medicine,  fresh  from 

the  plastic  hands  of  Nature,  pure  and  unadulterated  by  the 

defiling  hands  of  m|in.*' 

**  Do  you  practice  the  same  school  of  surgery?  "  inquired 
the  lawyer  who  was  cross-examining  the  witness. 

"  Objected  to,"  roared  the  opposing  lawyer,  and  it  was 
sustained. 

"  And  what  is  your  age,  madam?  "  queried  the  attorney. 
"  My  own,"  she  answered,  promptly.  "  I  understand  that, 
madam;  I  mean  how  old  are  you?"  *'I  am  not  old,  sir," 
with  indignation.  '*  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  mean  how 
many  years  have  you  passed?"  "None;  the  years  have 
passed  me."  "  How  many  of  them  have  passed  you? " 
*'  All;  I  have  never  heard  of  their  stopping."  "  Madam,  you 
must  answer  my  question,  I  want  to  know  your  age."  "I 
don't  know  that  the  acquaintance  is  desired  by  the  other 
side."  "  I  don't  know  why  you  insist  upon  refusing  to 
answer  my  question,"  said  the  attorney,  coaxingly,  "I  am 
sure  I  would  tell  you  how  old  I  am  if  I  were  asked."  "  But 
nobody  would  ask  you,  for  everybody  knows  that  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  better  than  to  be  asking  a  woman  her 
age." 

Another  female  was  asked:  "  How  old  are  you? "  "  I 
don't  know,"  she  replied.  "  You  don't  know!  What  a  silly 
answer  to  such  a  simple  question."  "  Well,"  replied  the 
witness,  "  I  don't  know  only  what  I  have  been  told,  and  a 
few  moments  ago  you  forbade  me  giving  any  hearsay 
evidence." 

"  Mr.  Eavanaugh,  you  say,  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
decedent  sometimes  you  resided  at  Fairport  and  sometimes 
at  ScottsviUe?  "    "  Yis,  jedge." 

"  About  how  far  is  it  from  Fairport  to  ScottsviUe? " 
"  I  don't  know,  jedge,  I  niver  measured  it." 

"  Is  it  one  mile  or  twenty?  "  "  Well,  jedge,  I  think  it  is 
just  betvdxt  one  mile  and  twenty." 

Of  the  tribulations  of  the  cross-examiner,  Henry  Will- 
mon  cites  this  experience,  says  the  New  York  Times:  In  the 
progress  of  a  murder  trial  near  Kansas  City,  he  vnshed  to 
learn  from  a  vdtness  where  the  bullet  struck  the  victim. 
"  Bight  here  in  this  town,"  replied  the  vntness.  "  Yes,  I 
know,  but  where  did  the  bullet  hit  him?"  "Near  Sixth 
and  Wyoming  streets."  "  You  don't  understand  me. 
Where  did  the  bullet  enter? "     "  It  came  in  the  window." 
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"But  in  what  part  of  the  body  did  it  lodge?"  "It  cer- 
tainly did  hit  him  somewhere  —  he  is  dead/'  "  Hit  him 
in  the  head/*  said  the  witness. 

"  Are  you  the  defendant? "  asked  a  man  in  the  court 
room,  speaking  to  an  old  negro.  "  No,  boss,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  ain't  done  nothing  to  be  called  names  like  that.  I'se  got 
a  lawyer  here  who  does  the  defensing."  "Then  who  are 
you?  "    "  I'se  the  gentleman  what  stole  the  cnickens." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  the  judge,  "  that  old  friends, 
as  you  seem  to  have  been,  should  appear  before  me  in  such 
a  way.  Surely,  this  is  a  case  which  might  be  settled  out 
of  court."  "  It  can't  be  done,  judge,"  answered  the  plaintiff, 
moodily.  "I  thought  of  that  myself,  but  the  other  fellow 
won't  fight." 

A  pupil  studying  shorthand  and  typewriting  asked  her 
teacher  if  she  knew  everything  about  punctuation.  "I 
think  so,"  replied  the  teacher.  "  How  would  you  punctuate 
the  following  sentence:  '  A  five  dollar  bill  fiew  around  the 
comer.' "  "  I  would  make  a  period,  of  course,"  replied  the 
teacher.  "  I  wouldn't,"  asserted  the  pupil,  "  I  would  make 
a  dash  after  it." 

A  politician  was  preparing  to  deliver  a  four-hours' 
speech  on  Municipal  Corruption.  He  spent  a  week  in  get- 
ting his  notes  together  and  reading  up  articles.  Then  one 
hot  afternoon  he  sat  down  with  a  young  typist  and  began 
to  reel  off  the  speech  as  he  was  to  deliver  it  that  evening. 
"  She  didn't  take  shorthand  notes,"  she  said,  "  she  didn't 
have  to."  Instead  she  took  dictation  direct  to  the  type- 
writer. On  and  on  he  spoke,  fingering  his  notes  thought- 
fully; click! ty-click-click  went  the  keys  of  the  typewriter, 
the  typist  keeping  up  with  him  bravely.  The  sun  rolled 
westward  and  sank  a  red  wafer  amid  golden  flame  before 
his  lengthy  speech  ended.  Then  the  politician  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief,  arose  and  lit  a  cigar.  He  was  glad  to  be  through. 
But  the  young  lady  typist  said  in  a  calm  voice:  "  Would  you 
mind  repeating  that  speech?  I  forgot  to  put  any  paper  into 
the  machine." 

An  office  boy  was  reprimanded  by  his  employer  for  his 
poor  spelling.  "Where  did  you  learn  to  spell?"  he  asked. 
"My  sister  taught  me  how  to  spell,"  promptly  responded 
the  boy.  "  Is  your  sister  a  school  teacher? "  asked  the 
employer.    "  No,  she's  a  stenographer,"  the  boy  replied. 

In  a  recent  trial  the  two  lawyers  employed  were 
Bank  and  Schutt.    In  the  progress  of  the  trial  they  engaged 
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in  a  heated  discussion  and  used  some  very  strong  language, 
when  Mr.  Bank  said  to  Mr.  Schutt:  "  You  ought  to  add  •  up  • 
to  your  name."  At  this  juncture  the  court  advised  the 
stenographer  to  take  his  notes  in  blue  ink  to  harmonize 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  room. 

A  nimiber  of  years  since  a  stenographer  was  to  report 
a  spiritualistic  "  seance."  She  was  asked  to  drop  a  question 
into  the  box  for  the  medium  to  answer,  and  she  concluded 
to  write  one  in  shorthand.  Accordingly  she  sought  out  a 
well-known  court  stenographer  and  asked  him  to  give  her 
the  name  of  some  deceased  member  of  the  profession.  He 
replied:  "  Stenographers  seldom  die,  and  when  they  do 
you  never  hear  from  them  again." 

"  Pity  is  akin  to  love,"  Miss  Typist  lisped,  with  passive 
animation.  '*  Ah,  that  I  know,"  replied  the  steno.,  "  but  it  is 
only  a  poor  relation." 


The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hadcock,  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Ormsby  will  read. 

INFLUENCES. 

BY  JOHN  HADCOCK,   OF   NEW  YOBK. 
(Managrer,   Smith-Premier  Typewriter  Co.) 

ONE-HALF  the  world  lives  on  the  prejudice  of  the  other 
half.  If  a  man  thinks  a  thing  is  right,  it  is  right, 
whether  it  is  or  not.  Prejudice  is  caused  by  influence,  a 
subtle  something  that  works  every  waking  hour,  and 
changes  thoughts,  ideals  and  lives.  Influences  begin  at  the 
dawn  of  sensibility  and  cease  only  with  the  dying  breath. 
We  are  all  exerting  an  influence,  even  the  most  humble  of 
us,  and  in  turn  are  being  acted  upon  at  all  times.  It, 
therefore,  means  much  more  than  it  at  first  seems.  The 
doleful  tale-bearer  robs  you  of  perhaps  your  most  happy 
hour.  The  over-critical  friend,  making  no  allowance  for 
the  frailties  of  human  nature,  may  cause  you  a  sleepless 
night.  In  exerting  influence  beware  of  the  pessimistic 
attitude;  it  grows  on  one.  While  "  a  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath,"  it  also  exerts  an  influence  that  may  brighten 
the  path  of  some  erring  brother. 

A  stenographer  early  in  his  career  finds  himself  in  a 
position  to  exert  unusual  influence.  He  is  in  touch  with 
the  secrets  of  his  superior,  and  at  the  beginning  can  influ- 
ence his  favor  by  that  care  and  loyalty  so  desired  by  great 
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men.  The  position  is  one  that  by  virtue  of  its  close  busi- 
ness relation  must  necessarily  bring*  the  stenographer 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  master  mind,  which  is  quick 
to  respond  to  faithfulness  and  good  service.  The  meanest 
white  man  that  ever  dictated  a  letter  cannot  be  unmindful 
of  the  efforts  of  a  gt>od  stenographer.  In  some  fields  the 
employed  have  difficulty  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  man 
higher  up.  The  stenographer  is  always  in  evidence,  how- 
ever, and  can  await  his  or  her  opportunity.  This  great 
advantage  should  not  be  underrated.  So  much  is  left  to 
the  stenographer.  He  is  the  go-between  to  deftly  turn  aside 
the  persistent  or  unwelcome  caller,  and  in  many  cases  he 
influences  the  purchases  of  supplies.  He  knows  more  of 
his  employer's  private  life  than  his  most  intimate  friend. 
Unusual  chances  for  influence,  but  they  should  be  directed 
properly,  for  it  means  success. 

Influence  is,  in  general,  the  bringing  about  of  an  effect 
by  a  gradual,  unobserved  and  easy  process;  controlling 
power,  quietly  or  efficaciously  exerted.  It  is  the  ability  to 
move  or  effect,  tendency  to  produce  a  change.  This  being 
the  case,  how  carefully  each  word  or  act  should  be  meas- 
ured. The  good  effect  of  industry,  thrift  and  cheerfulness 
is  constantly  felt.  A  busy  man,  without  knovidng  it,  imparts 
to  those  around  him  the  feeling  of  wanting  to  do  likewise. 
Infltiences,  therefore,  pave  the  way,  not  only  to  success  in 
life  from  the  mental  and  moral  standpoint,  but  to  flnancial, 
as  well.  While  the  acquiring  of  wealth  should  not  be  the 
paramount  aim  of  one's  life,  yet  one  should  look  toward 
the  building  up  of  an  adequate  income  for  the  protection 
of  self  and  family. 

Influences  that  lead  to  success  are  the  ones  we  are 
interested  in.  Little  by  little  we  surround  otirselves  with 
habits,  with  hobbies,  with  fads.  The  question  is  to  deter- 
mine which  build  up  and  help,  which  lead  to  failure.  Exer- 
cise your  will  to  overcome  laziness  and  love  of  ease. 
Choose  for  example  successful  men  —  the  army  of  stenog- 
raphers is  full  of  Cortelyous  and  Loebs  —  who  have 
developed  a  capacity  for  work,  executive  power  and  the 
ability  to  bring  things  to  pass.  It  takes  brains,  mental 
grasp,  energy  and  force  of  character,  all  of  which  are  the 
result  of  influences  that  have  been  well  chosen. 

The  president  of  a  great  railroad  died  a  short  time  ago 
and  there  was  no  scramble  for  his  $50,000  position  —  only 
one  man  was  available.  Great  companies,  great  corporis 
tions  are  to-day  searching  for  good  men.     By  eliminating 
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the  bad  influences  and  grasping  the  good  ones  you  gain 
high  position,  income,  reputation  and  power. 

The  Philistine  says,  "  It's  a  herculean  task  to  cope 
with  the  handicap  of  wealth."  The  average  stenogrrapher 
has  another  advantage  here,  if  I  am  informed  correctly.  So 
take  it  all  in  all  good,  hard  work  is  about  the  only  handi- 
cap he  has  fallen  heir  to. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  try.  If  you  have  the  right  stuff  in 
you,  you  will  win  out.  One  may  make  a  mistake  in  the 
method,  but  if  honest  in  the  endeavor,  results  are  sure  to 
follow.  A  Georgia  mountaineer  has  never  seen  **  steam 
cars."  Wishing  to  verify  the  tales  of  wonder  he  had  heard, 
the  Georgian  made  his  way  on  foot  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  to  behold  the  marvel.  It  appears,  that  arriving 
somewhat  ahead  of  time  scheduled  for  the  passing  of  the 
next  train,  the  mountaineer  tarried  impatiently  near  the 
tracks  so  the  thing  might  not  steal  by  unawares.  The  time 
hanging  heavily  on  his  hands,  he  started  down  the  track  to 
meet  the  train  just  as  it  was  rounding  a  curve.  Turning 
about,  the  Georgian  ran  along  the  track  as  if  for  dear  life. 
The  engineer  tooted  the  whistle  and  the  brakes  were 
applied.  This  gave  the  mountaineer  time  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion ahead  of  the  train.  **  You  fool,"  shouted  someone  to 
him,  "why  didn't  you  cut  across?"  "Cut  across?** 
indignantly  repeated  the  Georgian,  "  that  would  have  been 
a  fine  thing  to  do,  wouldn't  it?  Why,  if  I  had  struck  the 
plowed  ground,  the  blamed  thing  certainly  would  have 
caught  me!  " 

In  his  way  the  Georgian  got  there,  and  he  had  his 
reasons.  We  all  have,  and  if  I  can  influence  one  man  to 
hustle  harder  to  build*  himself  up;  if  I  can  start  one  person 
thinking  about  the  little  things  of  life,  the  daily  cheerful 
smile,  the  daily  helpful  hand,  the  daily  influence  for  the 
better,  I  am  repaid  a  thousand-fold,  though  my  reasons  may 
not  be  one  whit  better  than  that  of  the  man  from  Georgia. 

In  closing  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  old 
Arab  proverb  is  especially  adapted  to  the  hot  weather: 

"  God  bless  the  man  and  spare  his  grief  who  kindly 
makes  his  visits  brief." 
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The  Pbesident:    Mr.  Carey  will  now  favor  us  with  a 
paper. 

SOME  INDENTATIONS 

BY  JOHN   B.    CABEY,    OF   BBOOKLYN. 
••Till  lips  and  teeth  bite  in  their  sharp  Indenture."— Swinburne. 
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AS  you  observe,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  short- 
hand outline  on  the  first  page  is  either  "  lawyer  and 
philosopher  "  or  "  liar  and  falsifier,"  and  which  it  is  is  for 
you  to  say.  This  is  not  original;  it  is  taken  from  the  first 
epistle  of  Timothy. 

**  Cble  InOenturc  TSAttneddCtb/'  in  earUer  days  scrive- 
ners wrote  the  description  of  property  conveyed  on,  a 
broad  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  cutting  between  a 
curved  line  so  each  piece  fitted  the  other,  making  what  was 
called  an  indenture;  one-half  of  the  original  held  by  the 
seller,  the  other  went  to  the  purchaser.  Thus  tedious  com- 
parison of  description  was  obviated  and  forgery  rendered 
difficult,  for,  as  no  two  cuts  could  be  made  exactly  alike, 
the  parts  precisely  fitting  each  other,  honest  men  were 
protected,  in  a  measure,  from  tricks  of  shysters  and  forgers. 

These  old  instruments  always  began:  "  This  Indenture 
Witnesseth" — a  term  unmeaning  now,  but  with  us  to  this 
day.  With  our  deeds  and  conveyances,  all  about  one  shape 
and  size,  comparison  is  made  of  the  written  matter  to 
insure  correctness,  which  was  unnecessary  when  the  inden- 
ture "witnessed;"  then  the  line  of  severance  was  presump- 
tive proof  of  true  and  lawful  possession.  A  forged  descrip- 
tion might  be  in  the  precise  wording  of  the  real  instrument; 
but  there  could  be  only  one  true  indenture.  The  old  way 
entirely  discarded;  for  accuracy  and  security,  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  compared  record  of  the  county  clerk  or 
registrar,  a  system  more  cumbersome,  yet  hardly  as  safe 


I^egal  documents  wctc  once  enffrossed  upon  parchment  because  paper  cost 
so  much  more  than  dressed  skin.  The  parchment  was  seldom  trimmed  exactly 
and  the  top  was  scalloped  with  the  knife,  hence  the  term  "this  indenture  " 
Bven  where  the  lawyers  have  departed  from  the  cu<ttom.  still  obtaining  in 
Bngland,  of  usinff  tM^chment  for  their  legal  forms,  the  phrase  has  l^en 
retained.  —New  York  Herald.  —  Pub.  Com. 
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or   simple   as   that   once   in   vogue   which   was   practically 
the  record. 

Some  such  method  of  recording  prevailed  in  times  gone 
by  when  young  people  made  engagements  to  many;  a  ring 
was  severed,  each  party  retaining  a  part,  or  a  coin  was 
halved,  each  taking  a  broken  portion,  and,  if  in  after  years 
there  were  doubts  of  identity  —  as  might  occur  in  case  of 
sailors  absent  on  long  voyages  —  the  fitting  together  of 
the  parts  of  the  "  broken  sixpence  •'  served  both  for  identi- 
fication and  proof  of  the  betrothal. 

A  not  dissimilar  means  of  notation  was  followed  by 
woodsmen,  the  forerunners  of  colonization  in  this  and  other 
countries,  the  men  who  hewed  their  way  through  once 
impenetrable  thickets  and  broke  roads  through  the  jungles. 
Uncontrolled,  untrammeled,  always  in  advance  of  the  house- 
dweller,  they  would  live  only  the  free,  isolated,  forest  life. 
Kipling  speaks  of  the  foreloper  of  colonization,  the  picket 
thrown  out  by  the  advancing  army  of  the  hon^e  builder,  the 
smoke  of  civilization  blinding  his  eyes,  always  seeking  the 
seclusion  of  the  forest  and  always  driven  into  the  solitude 
by  the  encroaching  army  of  village  and  town: 

"  He  shall  desire  loneliness, 
And  his  desire  shall  bring: 

Hard  on  his  heels  a  thousand  wheels, 
A  people  and  a  king." 

The  stock  of  the  pioneer's  rifle  bore  notches  that  spoke 
of  bloody  encounters,  a  record  meaningless  to  others,  but 
readable  to  him  —  indentures  that  witnessed  desperate  and 
bloody  deeds  in  the  early  days  of  civilization  in  all  lands. 

This  homespun  method  of  noting  events  is  still  extant. 
One  need  but  enter  the  courts  of  justice  and  observe,  not 
the  stenographer,  but  the  presiding  officer;  in  his  hand  the 
emblem  of  authority  called  the  gavel,  embodying  in  itself 
powers  once  represented  by  mace,  scepter,  sword,  wand  and 
cudgel  —  the  true  weapon  of  civilized  authority.  That 
"gabble"  is  noisy  chatter,  and  "gavel,"  the  instrument 
to  suppress  it,  is  perhaps  a  curiosity  of  the  language. 

Now  that  private  records  are  made,  and  made  on  the 
handle  of  the  gavel,  is  a  known  fact,  and  for  various  rea- 
sons: for  Instance,  it  might  not  do  for  a  judge  to  verbally 
express  his  opinion  of  a  litigation  or  Its  conduct  during 
the  progress  of  the  trial;  he  has  the  gavel,  and  we,  M 
,8tenographers,  are  aware  that  indentures  that  "wit- 
nesseth"  are  the  teeth  marks   on  the  handle,  unerringly 
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indicating  emotions  of  mirth,  sorrow,  chagrin,  pleasure,  dis- 
appointment, satisfaction  and  yarjing  conditions  of  mind. 

These  indentures,  at  times  unconsciously  noted,  are 
generally  reserved  for  private  x>erusal.  Not  confined  to  any 
set  of  men,  in  any  particular  court,  in  any  land,  they  are 
common  to  all  courts,  all  judges,  in  all  lands;  as  universal 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body.  We  know  that  on  Greenland's  icy  mountains  or  on 
India's  coral  strand  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  la 
the  same  —  even  the  Irish  do  not  fear  to  speak  of  '98. 
These  teeth  marks  on  the  gavel  are  indentures  that  wit- 
nesseth  —  that  record  and  have  recorded  eventful  judicial 
history  —  indeed,  the  gavel  handle  may  well  be  considered 
the  modem  book  of  Judges  preceding  the  book  of  Chroni- 
cles. Such  notation  can  only  be  made  by  men  who  have 
their  wisdom  teeth  cut  and  good  strong  jaws;  then  only  do 
they  witnesseth,  then  only  does  the  gavel  tell  the  story. 
I  am  told  of  but  one  judge  who  had  to  be  fed  on  gum- 
drops,  and  he  a  mere  accident,  has  long  since  joined  the 
majority. 

Naturally,  in  considering  the  historical  value  of  the 
gavel  as  a  permanent  record,  the  question  arises.  Where  are 
they  all?  Probably  every  judge  elected,  selected  or 
appointed  is  presented  with  a  gavel,  and  where  do  they 
go?  Years  ago  some  fellpw  asked  what  becomes  of  the 
pins?  Well,  pins  are  insignificant  things,  almost  valueless; 
they  drop  to  the  ground  and  rust  out  in  a  few  hours,  and 
who  cares  what  becomes  of  them?  But,  mark  you,  the 
gavel  is  of  rare  wood  —  of  mahogany  or  yellow  locust,  of 
which  police  clubs  are  made,  and  vnth  which  hard-headed 
New  Yorkers  have  a  closer  acquaintance  than  primitive 
innocent  people  of  the  other  borough.  Then  there  is  the 
gavel  of  lignum  vitae,  one  of  the  hardest  known  woods,  and 
not  infrequently  the  gavel  of  ivory. 

Now,  such  things  do  not  perish  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  as  nearly  everlasting  as  anything 
can  be  in  this  world  of  perishable  matter.  Not  mere  fiimsy, 
ephemeral  things  that  fall  by  the  wayside,  like  pins  or 
human  beings,  to  be  promptly  buried  out  of  sight;  they  are 
built  to  stay,  and  where  are  the  gtivels?  The  Code  changes, 
laws  are  enacted,  abrogated,  annulled;  rules  of  practice  are 
subject  to  constant  amendment;  officeholders  die,  resign 
or  disappear,  although  you  think  not  so,  as  they  stand  in 
a  row  to  get  the  "  dough,"  reminding  one  of  the  scriptural 
reference  to   the   lilies   of   the   field,   for   in   all   his   glory 
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Solomon's  was  never  a  raid  like  one  of  these.    All  pass  away, 
but  the  gavels,  and  where  are  they? 

It  was  said  before  that  the  calendar  had  good  staying 
powers  —  that  death,  taxes  and  the  calendar  was  the  dox- 
ology  of  the  day,  the  calendar  with  us  in  the  beginning  will 
be  to  the  end,  and  the  gavel  the  hammer  that  drives  it 
along  —  the  real,  true  emblem  of  immutabDity  on  which 
is  made  a  record  invisible  to  other  eyes,  impalpable  to  other 
hands,  but  to  him  who  made  it  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
and  as  open  as  New  York  —  under  some  administrations. 
As  a  general  thing,  when  a  new  judge  takes  his  seat  flowers 
are  banked  up  on  the  bench,  presented  by  friends,  occa- 
sionally by  others,  for  reasons  known  to  themselves,  and 
in  a  few  brief  hours,  like  the  snowflake  falling  in  the  brook, 
a  moment  bright  then  lost  forever  —  fit  emblem  of  man's 
fleeting  stay  on  earth  —  wilted  and  decayed,  the  once  beau- 
tiful flowers  are  cast  in  the  dust  heap,  but  the  gavel  stays; 
but  the  question  where  they  go  must  remain  unanswered. 

Years  ago  a  social  club  ordered  a  gavel  for  a  popular 
judge,  long  since  dead.  The  committee  attended  court  to 
see  how  the  new  man  would  acquit  himself.  They  were 
belated,  court  had  opened,  business  had  proceeded  for  a 
time,  and,  alas,  the  beautiful  new  gavel  had  not  got  there; 
hence  deep  disappointment  that  court  had  to  open  without 
it.  "  How  did  the  judge  get  along  without  the  gavel? " 
inquired  one  of  the  anxious  committee  of  the  court  ofiicer. 
*'  First  rate,"  said  the  practical  man.  "  Finding  none,  I  ran 
over  to  Phil  Grogan's,  borrowed  a  bungstarter,  and  every- 
thing was  O.  K." 

A  certain  judicial  officer  on  the  first  day  of  his  term, 
making  a  too  vigorous  use  of  the  instrument,  the  head  flew 
off  and  struck  a  young  attorney  standing  near.  After  an 
indenture  of  regret  on  the  handle,  the  poor  judge,  in  his 
endeavor  to  make  up  to  the  young  gentleman  for  what 
might  have  been  a  serious  accident,  sent  him  any  number 
of  accountings,  references,  etc.,  as  a  salve  for  the  scalp 
wound.  It  is  a  base  slander  to  insinuate  that  whenever 
a  new  judge  takes  his  seat  other  young  attorneys  are 
where  possibly  a  like  accident  might  happen  to  them,  for 
observing  eyes  see  that  the  handle  goes  through  the  head 
to  prevent  unseemly  occurrences.  It  is  said  the  young 
gentleman  referred  to  is  "well  fixed."  That  lightning 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place  is  an  old  saying, 
whereat  a  cagey  fellow  remarks,  "  It  does  not  need  to." 
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The  quality  of  indentures  on  the  gavel  handle  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  recorder,  whether 
made  by  incisor,  canine,  molar  or  bicuspid.  (The  office  boy 
insists  this  is  "  bicuspidor,"  because  when  you  spit  through 
these  teeth  you  should  save  the  carpet  —  but  we  leave  that 
to  the  philologist.) 

Imagine  a  venerable  judge,  retired  now,  in  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf,  consulting  his  record  —  the  old  gavel;  his  eyes 
age-dinmied,  he  reads  no  ordinary  print;  but  with  finger  on 
indentures  that  vntnesseth,  the  immutable  record  of  other 
days,  speaks  to  him  as  raised  letters  to  the  sightless;  here 
a  bicuspid  bite  indicating  satisfaction  when  a  jury  convicted 
a  notorious  offender;  here  a  molar  mark,  as  a  pleasant  story 
is  conjured  up  by  an  indenture;  here  a  well-defined  dent  at 
the  remembrance  of  a  case  in  which  exact  justice  was  done; 
again,  disappointment  at  the  escape  of  a  scamp  unwhipped 
of  justice.  These  and  other  indentures  recording  happen- 
ings in  a  long  life  of  judicial  integrity  tell  of  occurrences 
and  episodes,  obscure,  perhaps  unmeaning  to  some,  but 
requiring  only  the  will,  memory  and  understanding  of  the 
maker  to  be  legible. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  recording.  What  of  the 
causes? 

"What  are  all  these  blank  spaces  in  this  paper  for?" 
said  the  judge  to  an  attorney.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  other,  vnth 
a  lisp,  "  they  are  to  give  your  honor  room  to  insert  the 
aUowances,"  and  a  small  dent  appears  in  the  gavel  handle. 

"  Didn't  he  give  you  security? "  asked  a  lawyer  of  a 
plaintiff  suing  a  merchant  on  a  bill  of  goods.  "  Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  **  the  security  of  our  own  goods,  like  the  Irish- 
man  in    Carbondale "     "  Never   mind    the   Irishman   in 

Carbondale,"  the  lawyer  interrupted,  "  I  move  to  strike  that 
out.".  The  reference  was  promptly  expunged  from  the  rec- 
ord as  immaterial.  During  the  temporary  absence  of  a 
juror  shortly  afterwards  the  judge  leaned  over  to  the  wit- 
ness and  said  in  a  tone  audible  to  the  stenographer, 
"What  about  the  Irishman  in  Carbondale?"  "Oh,"  replied 
the  witness,  with  a  chuckle,  "  work  was  scarce  in  the  mines 
that  year  and* food  correspondingly  high.  This  fellow,  not 
long  from  county  Antrim,  was  engaged,  when  employed, 
shifting  slag,  and  the  poor  man  was  hard  put  to  get  pro- 
visions. So  he  goes  to  the  country  store  and  says  to  the 
clerk,  "  Mister,  if  I  Jave  security  with  you  equal  to  what  I 
take  away,  will  you  trust  me?  "    The  sharp  clerk  went  over 
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the  proposition  cautiously.  "  If  you  leave  security  with  me 
equal  to  the  value  of  that  which  you  take,  will  I  trust 
you?  Oh,  yes,  certainly  —  certainly,"  and,  like  Hood's  man 
washing  his  hands  with  the  invisible  soap  in  the  imper- 
ceptible water,  continued,  blandly,  "  Of  course."  "  All 
right,"  said  the  other,  **  sell  me  two  hams  and  keep  one  of 
them  till  I  get  my  pay  this  day  fortnight."  A  mirthful 
indenture  on  the  handle  was  the  record,  of  which  the  stenog^ 
rapher's  minutes  were  totally  blank. 

During  a  naval  display  some  years  ago  on  the  East  river 
eligible  locations  along  the  water-front  were  at  a  discount. 
Near  Fulton  ferry  were  several  large  spiles  with  rounded 
tops,  and  Peterson,  a  little  German,  accompanying  hia 
fellow-countryman,  Jacob  Bogelstein,  of  portly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  espying  two  vacant  spile  tops,  said  to  his 
larger  friend,  "  You  boost  me  up  on  one  and  I  help  pull 
you  up  on  the  other."  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Safely 
ensconced  in  a  comfortable  seat,  Peterson  reached  down 
to  help  his  friend  up.  The  job  was  too  much;  instead  of 
getting  Jake  up,  the  latter's  weight  brought  Peterson  down, 
the  result  a  broken  collar  bone.  Peterson  sued  his  friend 
Jacob  for  damages  in  our  court.  The  case  was  dismissed, 
but,  I  understand,  there  was  a  counterclaim  to  be  inter- 
posed on  behalf  of  the  defendant  for  breach  of  contract. 
A  double-tooth  indenture  on  the  gavel  handle  is  all  that 
remains  of  Peterson  v.  Bogelstein. 

History  has  it  that  a  lawyer  was  brought  before  the 
court  charged  with  withholding  the  money  of  a  client  — 
we  have  heard  of  such  things.  He  had  been  one  of  a  group 
standing  in  the  street  talking  of  various  matters,  when 
along  came  a  little  brewer.  "  Hello,  Jake,"  said  the  attor- 
ney, "how's  things?"  "Oh,  so  so,"  was  the  reply,  "busi- 
ness vas  goot,  but  I  collect  not  my  money  already.  One 
fellow  in  East  New  York  he  owe  me  six  hundred  dollars; 
he  not  sell  my  beer  any  more  and  I  get  not  from  him  one 
dollar."  "Well,  Jake,"  said  the  attorney.  "  Pll  try  and 
collect  it  for  you.  Give  me  his  address.  You  know  the 
terms  — half?"  "Sure,"  said  the  brewer,  "half  a  loaf  is 
better  as  no  bread.  All  right;  you  go  ahead  mit  him." 
Several  weeks  afterward  almost  the  same  group  gathered 
near  the  same  place  and  Jake  came  sailing  along  with 
buoyant  step,  his  face  wreathed  in  hopeful  smiles.  Near- 
ing  the  company,  he  cheerfully  addressed  the  lawyer,  "I 
hear  you  got  someding  for  me."  "  Well,"  replied  the  other, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  I  wrote  that  fellow  some  sharp 
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letters,  and,  Jake,"  sayg  he,  "  I  collected  my  half  all  right, 
and  the  yery  minute  I  get  your  half  I'm  going  to  give  it  to 
yon."  Jake's  chin  dropped  and  he  waddled  off  like  a  man 
in  a  daze.  When  this  incident  came  out  it  was  duly  recorded 
on  the  gavel  handle  by  another  indenture.  Unavailing 
efforts  were  made  to  hush  the  thing  up  on  the  plea  of 
charity,  and  you  know  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  "  skins." 

Tou  have  all  been  present  in  court  during  the  excuses 
of  jurors  in  the  morning  —  those  anxious  to  be  freed  from 
jury  service  make  about  the  same  plea.  In  the  then  Marine 
Court,  before  the  late  judge  —  on  one  occasion  a  big,  un- 
gainly German  presented  his  reason,  "  I  no  understant  dot 
English,  chudge  —  I  no  understant  big  words."  **  Oh,"  replied 
the  court,  pleasantly,  "  there  are  few  big  words  used  here  — 
the  language  is  everyday,  common  speech,  as  it  should  be, 
easily  understood  by  everyone.  I  think  you  can  serve." 
The  juror,  baffled  for  a  moment,  returned  again  vnth 
another  excuse,  "  Well,  chudge,  I  don't  hear  goot,  any- 
way." The  judge  replied,  "  You  heard  me  just  now? " 
"  Vot  vas  dot?  "  "  You  heard  me  just  now."  "  Oh,  I  hear 
you  because  I  was  closer,  aber  I  can't  hear  much  goot." 
In  a  conciliatory  tone  the  court  said,  "  We  wiU  give  you  one 
of  the  front  seats  in  the  box  where  you  can  hear  every- 
thing. I  think  you  can  serve.  Take  your  seat,  sir."  Much 
disappointed,  the  talesman,  about  to  turn  away,  presented 
a  final  plea,  "  Well,  chudge,  I  got  heart  disease.  I  got  me 
a  doctor  certificate,  und  maybe  I  fall  dead  some  time."  The 
man  fumbled  about  his  pockets  for  the  certificate,  but  failed 
to  produce  it,  while  the  judge  looked  at  him  searchingly 
through  his  glasses.  As  two  fiimsy  excuses  had  been  made, 
the  natural  supposition  was  that  the  third  was  of  a  like 
character,  and,  somewhat  impatiently,  the  court  replied, 
"Well,  Mr.  Juror,  this  will  be  an  easy  week;  if  at  any 
time  you  feel  that  you  wish  an  afternoon  off,  you  can 
apply  to  the  court,  and  may  be  excused  if  necessary.  I 
think  you  can  serve.  Take  your  seat,  sir."  The  dis- 
appointed juryman  turned  away  grumbling.  The  following 
day  he  happened  to  be  drawn  on  a  case  in  which  the  jury 
were  out  several  hours,  I  think  all  night,  without  sleep, 
and  possibly  in  heated  argument.  As  the  twelve  men  were 
entering  court  in  the  morning  the  big  German  fell  dead. 
The  dead  body  lay  in  the  corridor  covered  with  a  tarpaulin, 
a  police  officer  guarding  it  from  the  closer  gaze  of  the  too 
curious.  The  dead  man's  wife  was  summoned  and  her 
shrieks  pierced  the  court  room.  The  court  set  its  teeth  in 
the  gavel  handle  —  the  record   one   of  the  most  poignant 
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regret.  This  incident  would  seem  to  show  that  if  a  man 
has  one  good  excuse,  he  should  advance  it,  stand  on  it 
steadily  and  give  the  frivolous  ones  the  go  by. 

An  important  case  was  on  trial,  two  or  three  witnesses 
having  been  examined  at  the  noon  recess.  At  the  recon- 
vening of  court  at  two  o'clock  the  parties  were  present 
and  ready,  with  only  eleven  jurors  in  the  box.  The  court 
waited  perhaps  ten  minutes  and  then  addressed  the  law- 
yers, "  Gentlemen,  as  one  juror  is  absent,  are  you  willing 
to  proceed  with  eleven? "  "  Certainly,"  from  the  defend- 
ant's counsel.  "  I  will  coiisult  my  client,"  replied  plaintiffs 
lawyer.  "  Of  course,"  said  the  judge,  "  it  is  your  right  to 
insist  upon  the  full  panel."  After  a  brief  consultation  coun- 
sel addressed  the  court,  "  Your  honor,  while  I  am  satisfied 
with  eleven,  my  client  prefers  twelve.  If  your  honor  will 
wait  a  few  moments,  the  missing  man  may  return."  The 
court,  **  Very  well;  we  will  wait  a  little  longer."  And  we 
waited,  and  waited.  It  got  along  to  twenty  minutes  of 
three  and  no  sign  of  the  absentee.  The  court  asked  the 
clerk  the  name  of  the  missing  man  —  it  was  McGinty  — 
Patrick  McGinty,  and  then  directed  officers  to  go  to  the 
corridor  and  call  him,  supposing  he  might  be  there  or  had 
mistakenly  strayed  into  some  of  the  other  court  rooms.  It 
was  pleasant  weather  —  sometime  in  June,  I  think,  the  big 
doors  wiTle  open,  and  we  could  hear  the  officers  bawling 
Patrick  McGinty,  Patrick  McGinty,  Patrick  McOinty,  as  the 
name  reverberated  along  the  corridor.  There  was  no  sign 
of  the  juror,  and  the  officers  so  reported.  Another  five 
minutes'  wait.  The  judge  was  evidently  nettled;  he  did  not 
like  to  have  lawyers  think  his  court  was  run  on  anything 
but  prompt  business  principles.  Well,  you  could  hear  a  pin 
drop  in  that  court  room  as  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door 
watching  for  the  expected  juror.  After  some  further  delay 
there  was  a  bustle  at  the  entrance,  and  a  form,  doubled  up 
like  a  hairpin,  came  hustling  through  the  crowd  and  made 
a  crab-like  movement  to  the  empty  seat  in  the  jury  box.  In 
passing  I  may  say,  when  afterwards  McGinty  was  asked  why 
he  bent  that  way  coming  in,  said,  *'  Oh,  I  wanted  to  come 
in  unbeknownst."  The  goose;  a  fly  could  not  come  in 
**  unbeknovimst "  at  the  time.  Well,  the  juror  was  hardly 
seated  before  the  court  ordered  him  brought  before  the 
bar.  Two  officers  linked  him  up  to  the  judge.  The  poor 
man^  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse,  looked  the  picture  of 
misery  as  the  court  sternly  addressed  him,  "  Mr.  Juror, 
you  have  detained  this  court  nearly  an  hour;  it  is  not  only 
the  hour  that. you  have  lost,  but  your  absence  has  caused 
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the  loss  of  many  hours  to  the  parties,  the  lawyers,  the 
officers  and  the  court  —  in  the  aggregate  it  would  be  days. 
Now,  sir,  what  excuse  have  you  for  this  unreasonable 
delay?  "  McGinty,  the  most  dejected-looking  being  I  ever 
witnessed,  mumbled  something.  The  court  repeated  loudly, 
and  again,  sternly,  "  What  excuse,  sir,  have  you  for  the  delay 
which  has  so  retarded  the  progress  of  public  business? " 
The  juror  twiddled  Ms  hat,  which,  in  his  nerveless  grasp, 
fell  to  the  floor;  then  he  started  to  pick  his  fingers  as  he 
again  mumbled  something  inaudible.  "  Speak  up,  sir,'*  said 
the  judge,  "  what  excuse  do  you  offer? "  "  Talk  up,  Mr. 
McGinty,"  urged  one  of  the  officers,  "  the  judge  is  talking 
to  you."  McGinty  looked  up,  a  faint  ray  of  hope  over- 
spreading his  countenance  as  he  murmured,  in  faint  tones, 
"Me  watch  was  fast,  sor."  "  What  is  that?  "  retorted  the 
judge.  "  Talk  louder,  Mr.  Juror,"  urged  both  officers,  again 
nudging  him.  Thus  admonished  McGinty  raised  his  hesul 
and  repeated,  "  Me  watch  was  .  fast,  sor."  The  officer 
stooped,  handed  him  his  hat,  which  he  again  twiddled  nerv- 
ously in  his  hand.  The  court,  in  surprise,  "  Your  watch  vvas 
fast,  you  say,  Mr.  Juror?  "  **  Yes,  sor,"  answered  the  juror, 
glancing  furtively  at  the  court,  "  yes,  sor,  me  watch  was 
fast."  The  judged  looked  McGinty  steadily  in  the  eye, 
placed  the  tip  of  the  gavel  handle  in  his  teeth,  and  said, 
"  Do  you  say,  sir,  that  your  watch  was  fast?  "  "  Yes,  sor," 
chirped  McGinty,  "  yes,  sor."  "  Well,  now,  Mr.  Juror," 
replied  the  court,  "  don't  you  see  that  if  your  watch  were 
fast,  and  you  were  gruded  by  your  watch,  that  you  would 
be  here  even  before  the  time  —  don't  you  see  that,  sir?" 
McGinty  twisted  his  hat  and  stared  at  his  feet  —  he  then 
gave  every  appearance  of  a  man  expecting  to  be  hanged, 
dravm  and  quartered  and  boiled  in  oil.  "  Don't  you  see  that, 
sir? '  said  the  court,  loudly.  The  juror  still  twiddled  his 
hat.  "  Speak  up,  Mr.  McGinty,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 
The  judge  repeated  the  query  in  a  tone  in  which  anger  and 
mirth  were  strangely  blended,  "  Don't  you  see  that,  sir?  " 
After  an  ominous  silence  the  delinquent  replied,  dejectedly, 
"  Yes,  sor,  yes,  sor."  "  Well,"  said  the  judge,  pushing  the 
gavel  handle  further  between  his  teeth,  "  Is  that  the  best 
excuse  you  have  to  offer?  "  The  only  reply  was  the  con- 
tinued nervous  fumbling  o'f  the  "  caubeen."  "  Speak  up,  Mr. 
Juror,"  urged  both  officers.  The  court,  "  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Juror,  is  that  the  best  excuse  you  have  to  offer?"  Driven 
to  bay,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  McGinty  threw  back  his  head, 
looked  at  the  court,  beseechingly,  and  said,  "  Well,  sor,  yes, 
sor;  that's  the  best  excuse  I  have  now,  sor;  but  if  you'll 
give  me  a  little  time,  sor,  Fll  think  up  a  better  one!" 
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The  judge  set  his  back  teeth  on  the  handle  and  made 
his  private  individual  record  as  he  ordered  McGinty  to 
take  his  seat,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  As  the  juror  passed 
my  desk  to  the  box  I  think  his  tong^ie  was  in  his  cheek; 
I  know  he  gave  me  a  wink  that  made  me  believe  his  native 
wit  had  saved  him  a  heavy  fine,  if  not  other  severe  punish- 
ment. Thus  was  another  record  made  in  the  book  of 
Judges. 

"  We  want  an  interpreter  for  this  witness,"  said  plain- 
tiff's counsel,  as  the  Italian  was  sworn.  "  You  can  talk  Eng- 
lish, can't  you? "  said  the  opposing  lawyer.  *'  Naw,  Mee- 
ster."  "Well,  you  can  talk  some?"  "Naw,  Meester  —  naw 
English."  The  lawyer,  in  surprise,  "  Didn't  you  talk  in  my 
office?"  "Naw,  Meester,"  insisted  the  witness.  Counsel, 
"You  can  talk  some  —  you  know  some  English?"  Wit- 
ness, "  Ah,  I'a  noa  Godam." 

Before  the  interpreter  saved  the  day  another  indenture 
witnessed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  said  a  somewhat  austere 
judge,  solemnly,  to  a  party  in  a  divorce  case  brought  on 
several  grounds,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  vnf e  is  not 
chaste? "  "  Oh,  judge,  your  honor,  me  wife  never  was 
chased  since  she  was  married  —  never',  sir.  Why,  herself 
and  the  mother-in-law  thrun  me  down  the  stairs,  and 
thrun  the  hatrack  after  me;  sure,  I'm  the  wan  that  was 
chased."  And  you  could  hear  the  crunch  on  the  handle  as 
another  indenture  witnessed. 

Now,  if  it  be  an  unseemly  thing  for  a  judge  to  express 
an  opinion  concerning  a  litigation  during  its  progress,  or 
even  to  exhibit  ordinary  emotion,  surely  a  clench  of  the 
teeth  on  the  gavel  handle  must  be  quite  satisfying.  Crude, 
incomprehensible  it  may  be  to  others,  it  is  legible  and  all- 
sufficient  to  the  recorder. 

Col.  DEMMiira:  The  paper  just  read  is  of  so  much  inter- 
est, and  so  admirable  in  every  respect,  that  I  make  this 
offer:  A  number  of  years  ago  while  at  Mt.  Vernon  I  secured 
a  gavel  made,  it  is  alleged,  from  the  memorable  cherry  tree. 
I  have  that  gavel  in  my  possession,  and  when  the  author 
of  this  paper  is  elevated  to  the  bench,  if  he  will  notify  me, 
this  gavel  will  be  sent  to  him  as  a  souvenir  of  this  occasion. 
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The  PBESiDEnT:  Mr.  Sidney  C.  Ormsby  will  now  favor 
us  w^ith  a  paper. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  AND  SHORTHAND  LAW 
REPORTING. 

BY   B.   C.    OBMSBT,    OF   NEW   YOBK. 

IF  TEN  years  ago  anyone  had  predicted  that  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  government  ownership  of  all  pub- 
lic utilities  would  be  an  issue,  he  would  have  been  denounced 
as  crazy;  and  yet,  judging  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  this 
issue  has  come  to  stay  in  our  politics.  The  answer  to  the 
many  crimes  and  injustices  connected  with  private  and 
corporate  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  a  rising  flood  of 
Socialistic  sentiment,  and  a  growing  belief  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  the  many,  by  co-operation,  to  successfully 
accomplish  that  which  the  individual  and  the  small  body  of 
individuals  known  as  a  corporation  now  perform  with  so 
much  personal  profit,  and  such  immense  sacrifice  of  and 
detriment  to  public  interests. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  discussion,  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  shorthand  law  reporter  relative  to  public 
ownership?  So  far  as  that  branch  of  the  stenographic  pro- 
fession is  cpncemed,  how  would  it  be  affected  by  this  boggle 
of  state  Socialism?  Would  its  members  make  less  money 
and  work  harder,  or  would  they  perform  equally  as  efficient 
service  under  public  aa  under  private  employment? 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  stenogfrapher 
was  first  installed  as  a  paid  official  of  the  courts  of  New 
York,  and  the  system  of  official  reporting  has  gradually 
been  expanded  until  to-day  an  official  stenographer  is 
installed  in  almost  every  court,  state,  coimty  and  municipal, 
in  this  state.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  possibly  three-quarters  of  the  expert  law  reporting 
of  this  state  is  now  done  by  official  stenographers;  and 
that  while  those  who  labor  as  officials  render  greater  service 
and  receive  per  folio  less  than  they  would  if  their  services 
were  performed  non-officially,  on  the  whole  they  earn  more 
and  work  under  very  much  improved  conditions. 

The  argument  of  private  ownership,  in  reply  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Socialists,  is  that  socialism  destroys  initiative 
and  enterprise,  and  reduces  all  men  to  a  dead  level  where 
they  become  lazy  and  unwilling  to  work.     Personally  I  do 
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not  think  there  is  any  merit  in  this  argument,  and  I  )>elieye 
that  it  is  refuted  by  the  efficient  work  performed  as  a 
whole  by  public  officials  in  every  capacity,  especially  stenog- 
raphers. While  there  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  lazy 
and  inefficient  office-holders,  and  many  who  hold  sinecures, 
no  one  will  deny  that  we  find  the  same  kinds  of  people 
working  under  private  ownership;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
overstating  the  case  to  say  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
degree  of  honesty  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  th«» 
employer  among  public  officials  to-day  than  is  shown  by 
those  employed  by  private  enterprise.  If  we  look  back 
over  the  history  of  New  York  city  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
with  its  many  changes  of  government  fronx  the  wicked  and 
much  denounced  Tammany  to  the  "  I  am  holier  than  thou  " 
reform,  with  its  promises  of  jails  and  prisons  for  everybody 
but  its  own  sanctified  members,  and,  after  meditating  on 
the  few  defalcations  and  breaches  of  public  trust  disclosed 
in  all  these  years,  with  their  enormous  aggregate  of 
expenditures,  and  contemplate  the  ever-changing  criminal 
kaleidoscope  of  crimes  against  the  individual  employer  and 
the  public  offenses  of  private  ownership  in  the  purchase  of 
legislation,  the  evasion  of  taxes  and  the  corruption  of  public 
officials,  in  the  contrast  we  will  find  the  answer  as  to 
whether  public  or  private  ownership  produces  the  best 
moral  results. 

Under  government  employment  of  the  expert  shorthand 
reporter,  however,  there  is  a  combination  of  the  socialistic 
and  the  competitive  systems  which  may  perhaps  work  out 
a  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  The  state  or  city  hires 
the  stenographer  on  a  salary  and  fee  basis,  practically  half 
and  half,  and,  therefore,  gives  him  an  added  incentive  to 
work  industriously  and  expeditiously.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  this  system  has  worked  advantageously  for  the  state, 
the  public  and  the  stenographer,  and  we  all  Know  that,  so 
far  as  the  shorthand  profession  is  concerned,  we  are  at 
heart  Socialists,  all  working  for  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  government  control  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  profession  is 
concerned.  If  the  system  works  well  with  us  why  should 
it  not  work  equally  well  with  other  trades  and  professions, 
and  why  should  mankind,  while  admitting  its  truth,  for- 
ever seek  to  give  the  lie  to  .^sop's  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
fagots? 

As  I  believe  that  society  is  made  stronger  by  the  union 
of  husband  and  wife,  by  the  communism  of  the  family,  and 
by  the  binding   together   of   individuals   into  village,   town. 
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city,  state  and  national  government,  so  I  believe  that  the 
day  may  not  be  so  far  distant  when  the  industrial  world 
will  recognize  that  there  may  be  a  better  system  than  the 
present  fatricidal,  competitive  system,  in  which  to  succeed 
every  man's  hand  must  be  against  his  brother,  and  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  Great  Commoner  and  Exponent  of  the 
Golden  Rule  are  denounced  as  absurd  and  impracticable. 
The  successful  business  man  who,  while  believing  that  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  organize  his  industry  into 
large  factories  and  combinations  of  capital,  seeks  to  pre- 
vent his  workmen  from  combining  is  really  worse  than  the 
Russian  Anarchist,  for  the  latter  is  at  least  logical.  The 
real  secret  of  success  in  this  wonderful  age  is  combination 
— ^not  the  combination  of  the  many  to  benefit  the  few,  but 
such  a  combination  that  the  benefits  will  be  reaped  by  all, 
and  the  old  motto  realized:  "  One  for  all  and  all  for  one." 

The  Pbesident:  We  vnU  now  listen  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Peter  P. 
McLoughlin,  who  will  read  Mr.  Bishop's  communication. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  George  R.  Bishop,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Ormsby,  dated  at  Greenville,  Greene  county,  N.  Y., 
August  22,  1905,  was  read: 

That  was  an  interesting  suggestion  of  yours,  made  to 
me  on  Saturday  last,  that  you  had  thought  of  submitting  to 
the  State  Association,  at  its  meeting  this  week,  a  paper  on 
State  Control  of  Stenographers;  or.  Nationalization  of  the 
Art  —  Its  Business  and  Activities.  I  distrust  entirely  the 
scheme  of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities;  but  the 
topic  you  suggest  presents  a  variety  of  phases,  distinguished 
from  the  feature  of  the  newly-announced  objectionable 
scheme  alluded  to, —  that  is,  a  scheme  objectionable  from  my 
point  of  view.  There  is  a  difference,  of  course,  between 
state  control  of  a  thing  and  nationalization  of  it;  but  in  the 
long  run,  one  might  eventuate  or  result  in  the  other,  in  our 
case.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  how. 

Coming  up  to  this  county  of  Greene,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
our  friends  Rodgers,  Ruso  &  Kelly  (they  come  to  court 
sessions  at  Catskill,  you  know),  your  topic  presented  itself 
to  me  somewhat  in  the  light  in  which  our  different  men  of 
eloquence  might  be  expected  to  discuss  it,  after  you  had 
delivered  yoxir  paper.  I  can  imagine  the  gravity  of  voice 
and  demeanor  vnth  which  Rodgers,  with  his  great  back- 
ground   of   legal   experience,    acquired    somewhat,    and    at 
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least  rounded  out  and  perfected  in,  the  composition  of  those 
early  papers  of  his  on  the  legal  status  of  the  profession  in 
various  states  and  territories,  and  his  laborious  preliminary 
inyestigations.  He  would  first  remind  the  Association  that 
he  was  qualified,  from  his  station  high  on  the  Trojan  hills, 
to  discuss  the  question  broadly  —  as  the  idea  of  nationaHza- 
tion  would  require;  for  could  he  not  say,  that  one  who  over- 
looked the  "  debouchment "  of  the  Erie  canal  into  the  Hudson 
—  that  canal  the  channel  of  shipment  for  cereals  from  the 
great  northwest,  and  even  from  the  dominion  —  necessarily 
imbibed  broad,  national  ideas?  Hence,  that  it  would  be- 
hoove every  man,  woman  and  child  to  pay  heed  to  his  argu- 
ments? I  can  imagine  that  on  so  great  a  topic,  his  natural 
modesty  and  reticence  would  be  forgotten,  in  the  benevolent 
desire  to  enlighten  the  Association  and  confer  happiness 
on  humanity  generally.  Assuming  that  his  introductory 
words  would  be  such  as  to  command  attention  to  his  re- 
marks for  twenty  minutes,  I  v^thhold  what  I  have  imagined 
his  remarks  by  way  of  arguments  would  be.  The  strength 
of  them  —  the  conclusiveness  of  them  —  will  be  taken  for 
granted;  for  do  we  not  know  that  as  a  Trojan  he  is  as  one 
impreg^ably  fortified  —  with  the  Hudson  in  front  as  a  moat, 
and  Averill  Park  as  a  f raise  and  bastion  at  the  rear? 

Then  I  can  imagine  with  what  feeling  and  eloquence 
another  ex-president  would  enter  upon  the  debate,  and  that 
the  freshness  of  the  sea  winds  would  be  in  his  clean-cut 
phrases.  I  allude  to  Mb.  McLouohlin.  I  imagine  he  would 
open  in  words  somewhat  like  these: 

"  Mr,  President  and  Fellow  Members:  I  salute  you,  on  this 
occasion  of  another  annual  meeting  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  fraternal  feasting;  I  g^eet  you  as  one  who,  self- . 
banished  for  a  time  from  these  hospitable  shores,  comes 
back  with  joy  to  the  land  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs 
[hear I  hear!].  This  is  a  large  question,  it  is  almost  more 
than  national;  it  is,  in  reality,  international;  and  the  errand 
on  which  I  have  lately  visited  the  old  world  has  served  to 
impress  me  the  more  profoundly  VTith  this  conviction.  You 
should  know  that  most  of  my  time,  while  away,  has  been 
spent  in  the  great  sister  republic  south  of  the  English 
channel,  and  why?  When  there  I  felt  —  in  the  lang^iage  of 
the  gnreat  Scotch  poet,  '  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.' 
But  a  more  potent  reason  induced  my  visit.  My  family  has 
long  maintained  that  we  have  been  wrongly  deprived  of  our 
estates  in  France,  by  the  machinations  of  crafty  men  and 
the  complicity  of  former  rulers.    For  example,  the  Chateau 
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Chambord;  witii  all  its  appurtenances,  we  claim  as  rightfully 
ours,  and  my  journey  was  in  part  to  initiate  effective  pro- 
ceedings for  its  recovery.  A  recent  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  republic  has  somewhat  delayed  me,  but  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  invite  you,  vdthin  a 
reasonable  period,  to  hold  a  session  in  the  chateau,  at  which 
I  hoi>e  to  reciprocate  all  the  kindness  you  have  bestowed, 
and  all  the  honors  you  have  showered  on  me.  Excuse  me, 
my  friends,  if  I  pause  a  moment!  The  remembrances  of 
these  things  profoundly  alHect  me  [pauses  for  a  moment,  and 
resumes.]  My  friends,  I  think  I  can  now  control  myself. 
But  when  I  remember  the  rich  viands  at  Averill  Park,  and 
the  beautiful  Sevres  china  in  which  they  were  served  to  me, 
and  the  cut  glass  in  which  my  wines  were  brought  to  me  — 
all  this  special  and  personal  distinction  —  I  should  be  less 
than  human  if  my  feelings  were  not  most  deeply  stirred! 
Pardon  me  for  this  diversion!  And  I  shall  be  thankful  if 
you  will  keep  my  confidence  in  this  matter,  for  there  are 
steps  to  be  taken  that  might  be  hindered  by  premature 
publicity. 

"  I  should,  perhaps,  also  inform  you  that  I  visited,  while 
in  France,  the  region  of  the  Moselle.  A  hint  v^ll  enable  you 
to  perceive  the  importance  of  my  visit.  In  1898,  our  friends 
of  the  third  district, —  on  the  occasion  to  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  I  have  been  able  to  refer  —  enabled  me  to  sample, 
under  their  certificate  of  genuineness,  almost  all  the  best 
known  brands  of  the  most  inspiring  of  beverages; — Pom- 
mery,  Heidsieck,  Veuve  Cliquot,  Roederer;  but  sparkling 
Moselle,  their  near  relation,  was  omitted;  and  I  desired  to 
sample  that  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  that  produce  the 
grapes  from  which  it  is  vinted.  I  will  not  dwell,  now,  on 
the  raptures  that  a  few  bottles  evoked.  Preserve  your  self- 
-command, my  friends,  till  we  meet  together  in  festive 
throng,  in  the  Chateau  Chambord;  then  indeed  shall  your 
self-restraint  be  rewarded,  for  it  shall  be  sparkling  Moselle, 
and  all  the  rest.    [Sensation.] 

"I  appreciate,  my  friends,  that  I  have  strayed  some- 
what from  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  now  permit  me  to 
indicate  what  the  reform  proposed  by  Brother  Ormsby  would 
mean  to  us.  I  rehearsed  to  you,  only  lately,  the  embarrass- 
ment under  whioh  one  of  our  profession  might  be  placed,  by 
being  cross-examined  by  a  lawyer  who  had  himself  been  a 
atenographer.  Needless  to  say,  nationalization,  or  state 
CQHtrol,  either,  might  be  expected  to  do  away  vnth  such 
.cniel  JbiAzatds.     Indeed,  the  reasons  are  numerous,  but  I 
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shall  attempt  to  rehearse  only  a  few.  I  am  not  a  dialectitian 
or  a  casuist,  and  shall  discuss  the  matter  only  on  simple 
lines.  I  will  not  discuss  it  elaborately,  but  perhaps  later 
in  the  proceedings  I  may  sing  you  a  song."    [Applause.] 

(For  remaining  remarks,  see  report  of  proceedings.) 

I  can  also  imagine  how  Mr.  Eose,  the  sage  of  Elmira, 
would  rise  to  such  an  occasion.  As  a  poet,  who  first 
described  poetically,  how  a  reporter,  in  reporting  a  judge's 
charge,  came  out  fifteen  words  ahead  of  the  judge,  he  could 
tinge  the  subject  with  the  glow  of  imagination,  and  make  it 
really  live,  for  every  hearer.  Able  almost  daily  to  contem- 
plate the  bouyant  Chemung, —  an  interstate  stream,  rising 
in  New  York  and  ending  in  Pennsylvania  —  his  thought 
would  respond  to  the  thrill  of  the  natiofial  idea,  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  probably  were  safer  not  to  strain  the  imagi- 
nation in  an  effort  to  anticipate  his  speech. 

And  so  with  the  others  whose  participation  in  the  dis- 
cussion might  be  counted  on  —  a  discussion,  whose  result 
would  probably  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
American  shorthand.  In  case  it  were  not,  if  it  were  only 
moderately  interesting  and  eloquent,  so  that  a  man  of  mere 
average  powers  might  safely  undertake  an  expression  of 
his  views  —  your  humble  servant  might,  somewhat  later, 
desire  to  contribute  a  short  paper  setting  forth  his  own 
views  in  the  matter,  if  the  Publication  Committee  were 
given  power  to  consider  such  a  belated  paper. 

Mr.  Carey:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  matter 
that  was  laid  on  the  table  at  some  former  meeting.  This 
matter  should  be  considered  and  some  action  taken.  I  refer 
to  what  is5  called  the  **  Bigelow  bill."  I  told  Mr.  Bigelow  I 
would  call  the  matter  up. 

After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McLoughlin,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  take 
such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and  if  a  general 
pension  bill  is  introduced,  to  co-operate  with  other  organiza- 
tions interested  and  push  it  through. 

The  President:  We  are  very  glad  to  greet  Mr.  C.  C. 
Beale.    I  understand  that  he  has  prepared  a  paper. 

Mr.  Beale:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.— I 
feel  that  I  am  appearing  under  false  pretenses.  I  agreed  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  this  meeting  and  that  paper  still 
reposes  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk,  which  is  somewhere 
between  Chautauqua  and  Boston.    After  leaving  Chautauqua, 
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where  the  National  Association  held  a  very  successful 
meeting',  I  accompanied  home  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver  Dyer, 
whom  you  all  know,  and  I  took  the  chances  of  my  trunk 
reaching  Boston  at  the  same  time  I  did;  but  it  was  not 
there,  and  so  I  brought  with  me  another  paper  which  is 
perhaps  of  greater  merit  in  being  shorter  than  the  one 
first  prepared.  I  feel,  however,  that  your  time  has  been 
fully  occupied  with  other  matters,  and,  supposing  the  pro- 
gram could  get  along  without  my  contribution,  I  thought 
that  I  might  ^ay  something  to  you  about  Chautauqua  and 
the  meeting  we  held  there  —  the  beauties  of  the  place,  a 
place  where  the  curfew  rings  at  ten  o'clock,  where  the 
artesian  water  flows  like  champagne  —  but  without  a  fizz, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  there  and  back  again,  but  after 
last  night's  experience  it  is  superfluous  to  say  anything 
about  that.  I  will  do  as  the  President  says.  The  paper  is 
on  a  subject  which  is  not  very  appropriate  to  the  matters 
under  discussion  at  present,  and  still,  in  a  sense,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  read  before  this  Association.    It  is  entitled: 

THE  VACATION  OF  A  SHORTHAND  ANTIQUARIAN. 

BY    GHABLE8    CUBBIES    BEALE,    OF    BOSTON. 

SHORTHAND  antiquarians  are  rare  birds  and  Lave  not  as 
yet  been  honored  with  a  separate  classification  in  the 
census  reports,  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  of  them 
still  left,  and  I  have  myself  sometimes  been  accused  of 
belonging  to  that  genus  or  species,  or  perhaps  mere  variety. 
There  are  some  of  my  friends  who  even  accuse  me  of  not 
being  contented  with  making  the  study  of  shorthand  his- 
tory and  literature  an  avocation,  but  that  I  have  elevated 
it  into  a  vocation  (there  really  isn't  any  difference  to  my 
mind.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  pronimciation  —  avocation, 
a  vocation).  In  fact,  they  have  circulated  slanderous  stories 
to  the  effect  that  by  old  shorthand  books  I  live  and  move 
and  have  my  being;  that  if  it  comes  to  the  point  where  I 
have  only  a  dollar  in  my  pocket,  and  I  am  obliged  to  choose 
between  a  book  and  a  dinner,  my  choice  is  invariably  the 
mental  rather  than  the  physical  pabulum.  Now,  I  submit 
that  that  is  a  pure  fabrication.  In  the  first  place,  what 
true  stenographer  ever  had  a  whole  dollar  in  his  pocket 
at  one  time?  And  in  the  second  place,  could  even  the 
mustiest  of  manuscripts  or  the  most  beautifully  worm- 
eaten  of  ancient  shorthand  tomes  compete  in  attractiveness 
with  a  good  dinner  and  congenial  company,  like  last  night's? 
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I  have  heard  of  men  who  never  let  their  business  interfere 
with  their  pleasure,  or  their  official  duties  detract  their 
attention  from  politics;  but  I  have  never  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  I  have  made  the  lawyers  wait  for  their  trans- 
cripts while  I  go  a-fishing  —  or,  in  other  words,  book-hunt- 
ing. But  I  admit,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  that  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  sitting  up  till  midnight  reading 
shorthand  notes  or  spending  the  same  time  in  looking  over 
the  treasures  of  some  fellow-collector,  while  I  should  prob- 
ably yield  to  the  stem  necessity  of  satisfying  the  voracious 
attorney  —  and  the  seductive  charms  of  **  daily  copy  rates,** 
still  my  thoughts  might  wander  occasionally  into  less 
prosaic  pastures,  and,  like  stray  lambs,  nibble  delightedly  in 
the  greenest  and  most  forbidden  fields. 

However,  be  that  here  or  there,  what  I  started  to  tell 
you  about  was  the  way  in  which  I  once  spent  two  weeks  of 
the  summer  and  fall  recess.  Although  they  were  separated 
by  several  weeks  of  somewhat  enforced  quietness  (don't 
look  horrified;  I  wasn't  in  jail  or  down  at  the  Island),  for 
the  purposes  of  my  story  they  may  be  considered  as 
consecutive. 

To  begin  with,  after  our  most  enjoyable  and  successful 
National  Convention  at  Boston  was  over  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  would  like  to  attend  a  convention  where  I  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do;  so,  in  company  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Head,  an  accomplished  Pennsylvania  official  reporter,  him- 
self imbued  or  inoculated  with  the  microbe  of  shorthand 
book  collecting,  I  started  out.  We  stopped  at  Worcester 
long  enough  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  excellent 
collection  of  valuable  shorthand  books  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society's  Library.  There  they  have  the  first 
shorthand  book  published  in  America,  Sarjeant's  edition  of 
the  famous  Gurney  system,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1789,  and  also  the  first  Pitmanic  shorthand  book  published 
in  this  country,  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews*  Phonographic  Class 
Book,  Boston,  1844.  They  have  many  other  works  equally 
interesting  to  collectors  and  bibliographers,  but  to  those 
not  particularly  interested  in  the  study  it  would  be  tedious 
for  me  to  go  through  the  list.  But  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
would  have  been  interested  to  see  the  quaint  old  shorthand 
manuscript's  there  preserved,  for  they  have  the  diary  or 
"  Dayly  Observations "  of  Thomas  Sheppard,  the  younger, 
son  of  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  vin-itten  in  1650  and  the  following  years;  the  diary 
of  John  Hull,  the  mint-master  and  first  treasurer  of  that 
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colony,  and  of  about  the  same  date;  and  the  note-book  of 
Thomas  Lechford,  the  first  lawyer  of  New  England,  cover- 
ing the  years  1639-1641.  All  of  these  were  written  wholly 
or  in  part  in  shorthand.  Truly  it  was  almost  wonderful  to 
look  at  those  quaint  old  stenographic  manuscripts,  written 
by  those  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  have  been  only 
names  in  history,  almost  forgotten  even  by  the  student  and 
unheard  of  by  everyone  else,  and  to  think  that  even  in 
the  beginnings  of  our  great  country  the  now  almost 
despised  art  of  shorthand  was  deemed  worthy  of  b^ing 
learned  and  used  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  For  in 
those  three  time-stained  books  is  the  handiwork  of  repre- 
sentative men  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar  and  the  government. 
Nor  was  the  art  neglected  by  other  men  in  high  places. 
Within  a  few  months  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
the  shorthand  manuscripts  of  Presidents  Holyoke,  Langdon 
and  Wadsworth,  of  Harvard  College;  President  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  Princeton;  Balph  Fogg,  the  first  clerk  of  courts 
in  New  England,  and  many  others.  Those  were  the  days 
when  shorthand  flourished,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
considered  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

Leaving  Worcester,  we  paused  again  at  the  charming 
city  of  Springfield,  sitting  like  a  queen  with  the  broad 
Connecticut  at  her  side,  gnarded  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
those  twin  giants,  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke,  and, 
just  beyond,  the  beautiful  Northampton  meadows  and  the 
splendid  silver  ox-bow  curve  of  the  beautiful  river. 

There  in  the  handsome  city  library  may  be  seen  the 
shorthand  reports  (the  earliest  in  America,  with  perhaps 
one  exception),  made  by  the  boy  Henry  Pynchou, —  after- 
ward honored  in  the  history  of  Springfield  and  New  England, 
as  Major  Pynchon, —  of  the  sermons  of  the  Reverend  John 
Moxon,  first  minister  in  that  then  struggling  little  frontier 
tovTu.  Can  you  imagine  to-day,  the  condition  of  affairs 
then.  Can  you  see  those  little  bands  of  resolute,  stalwart, 
prayerful,  freedom-loving  and  liberty-seeking  men,  pressings 
forth  into  an  unknown  v^lderness  fraught  with  manifold 
danger  from  savage  beast  and  still  more  savage  red  man, 
erecting  first  of  all  everywhere  they  went  a  humble  log 
edifice  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  church  and  fortress, 
cheerfully  undergoing  unnumerable  hardships,  bravely 
facing  the  real  terrors  of  the  forest,  and  the  fictitious 
horrors  of  an  age  in  which  the  world-old  belief  in  demons^ 
witches  and  familiar  spirits  was  flaring  up  in  one  expiring 
but  mighty  holocaust  which  would  not  cease  until  appeased 
by  the  blood  of  innocent  childhood,  sturdy  manhood,  fair 
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womanhood  and  white-haired  and  venerable  tkge.  Can  we 
realize  the  picture  presented  in  that  now  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious Connecticut  valley  two  hundred  and  seventy  odd 
years  agfo,  when  the  plowman  never  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  gun  in  the  fence  corner;  when  the  housewife  always 
kept  a  generous  supply  of  boiling  water  on  the  hearth  to 
give  if  need  be  a  warm  reception  to  a  treacherous  foe;  when 
of  a  Sabbath  morning  the  family  set  out  for  church  with 
gnms  on  the  shoulders  of  every  man  and  boy;  when  the 
pastor's  exordium  might  at  any  instant  be  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  whoop  of  the  Indian;  when  everyone 
was  united  in  common  bond  of  mutual  defense  and  protec- 
tion; when  heroic  deeds  were  so  common  as  to  pass  almost 
unnoted, —  truly  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  realize  these 
things  even  though  we  to-day  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil 
and  suffering  and  danger,  and  the  increment  of  their  labors. 

Let  us  picture  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  that  rude 
house  of  worship,  perhaps  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  the 
bitter  cold  of  those  early  days  untempered  by  even  the 
semblance  of  a  fire.  See  those  stern  old  Puritans  repressing 
every  sign  of  discomfort  and  stoically  sitting  in  their  stiff- 
backed  pews  through  a  three-hour  sermon  on  an  orthodox 
hell  which  would  contain  fire  and  heat  enough  to  make  up  a 
million-fold  for  all  the  cold  suffered  here.  How,  in  their 
fierce  theology  they  were  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the 
righteous  endurance  of  bodily  inconvenience  was  to  be  made 
up  in  everlasting  comfort,  while  those  feeble  ones  who 
yielded  to  the  desires  of  the  fiesh  for  warmth  and  ease 
must  suffer  throughout  eternity  for  their  sinful  weakness. 

And  it  was  in  such  a  church  and  under  such  conditions 
that  young  Pynchon  made  those  curious  reports  which  have 
strangely  enough  been  preserved  for  us  to  inspect.  We  can 
picture  him  with  his  old  fiintlock  musket  resting  beside  him, 
with  his  awkward  quill  pen  in  his  stiffened  fingers, 
laboriously  attempting  to  follow  the  deliberate  words  of  the 
speaker,  and  perhaps  getting  down  the  headings  and  a  few 
of  the  simpler  sentences.  Yet  in  him  behold  the  prototype 
of  our  now  world-wide  profession,  and  let  memory  for  an 
instant  rest  with  respect  and  affection  upon  this  first  of 
Massachusetts  reporters. 

Reluctantly  leaving  Springfield  and  its  charms  of  nature 
and  art,  we  soon  reached  Hartford,  where  under  one  roof 
we  found  the  Watkinson  Library,  a  liberally  conducted  pri- 
vate institution  containing  a  small  but  very  choice  collec- 
tion of  shorthand  books  and  several  interesting  stenographic 
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manuscripts,  and  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  in 
whose  collection  we  found  the  shorthand  notebook  of  Henry 
Wolcott,  a  magistrate  and  noted  man  of  colonial  times,  who 
vies  with  Major  Pynchon  for  priority  in  American  reporting. 
A  stout  little  volume  containing  about  four  hundred  pages 
of  shorthand  notes,  being  the  reports  of  various  election 
sennons  and  other  discourses  from  1638  to  1641,  would  seem 
to  establish  the  claim  that  he  was  the  first  in  the  field;  yet 
of  course  there  may  be  earlier  manuscripts  of  either 
Pynchon  or  Wolcott  yet  undiscovered.  Here  we  were  very 
courteously  treated  by  the  librarians  of  the  two  institutions, 
Messrs  Qay  and  Bates,  and  spent  a  few  hours  with  much 
pleasure  and  interest.  In  Hartford  there  is  too  a  fine  pri- 
vate collection  of  shorthand  books,  formerly  belonging  to 
Dr.  James  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  eminent  antiquarian  and 
Americanist,  whose  researches  into  the  Indian  languages  of 
New  England  and  New  York  were  marA'ellously  painstaking 
and  successful.  In  his  historical  investigations  he  fre- 
quently came  across  old  shorthand  manuscripts  among  town 
or  private  records,  and  he  came  much  interested  in  them 
and  acquired  some  very  valuable  early  shorthand  books  with 
a  view  to  deciphering  the  mysterious  characters,  and  his 
success  in  so  doing  was  marked.  His  daughter,  the  well- 
known  writer  of  charming  New  England  stories,  still  pre- 
serves his  library,  and  the  dozen  or  more  very  early  works 
on  shorthand  are  of  almost  priceless  value 

Our  next  stop  was  at  New  Haven,  where  we  visited  the 
fine  Yale  College  Library,  installed  in  a  handsome  brown- 
stone  building,  nestled  away  under  the  splendid  elms  for 
which  the  abode  of  the  sons  of  Eli  is  so  famed.  Here  we 
saw  what  is  probably  the  best  collection  of  shorthand  books 
in  this  country  accessible  to  the  public,  except  that  in  the 
library  of  Congress.  There  are  private  collections  of  more 
magnitude  than  either,  but  none  containing  such  a  large 
proportion  of  rarities.  Among  the  three  hundred  or  more 
works  on  the  subject  of  shorthand  there  is  hardly  one 
which  if  offered  for  sale  would  not  tempt  a  collector  to  rob 
his  mother-in-law  to  obtain  funds  to  secure  it,  or  failing  in 
that  praiseworthy  (?)  scheme,  to  slyly  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  braVe  the  dangers  of  a  sumptuous  6  x  9  cell  with  bread 
and  water  for  a  steady  diet,  except  when  by  virtue  of  holi- 
days or  as  a  special  reward  for  good  conduct,  it  might  be 
changed  to  water  and  bread.  Ah,  but  if  he  could  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
treasures  that  abound  in  this  collection,   even  a  dungeon 
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and  the  prison  fare  might  be  endurable.     Everything  for 
loTe  (of  an  old  shorthaiid  book)  and  the  world  well  lost. 

It  would  be  a  long  task,  and  I  fear  a  thankless  one,  to 
go  through  the  list  of  curious  and  valuable  works  in  this 
fine  collection.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  repose  side  by 
side,  in  the  Yale  library  the  "Art  of  Stenographie  "  of  John 
Willis,  the  first  inventor  of  alphabetic  shorthand,  and  the 
"  Stenographic  Soundhand,"  the  tiny  first  attempt  of  the 
immortal  Pitman.  To  give  a  little  idea  of  their  value,  I 
might  say  that  probably  a  month's  salary  of  the  highest  paid 
millionaire  in  this  room  would  hardly  procure  a  copy  of  the 
former,  while  it  might  take  at  least  a  week's  work  of  us 
over-paid  plutocrats  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  latter. 

From  the  classic  shades  of  New  Haven  we  escaped  with- 
out mishap,  the  police  evidently  not  being  as  diligent  as 
when  the  college  students  are  in  town,  and  we  reached 
New  York  in  ample  time  to  catch  the  Albany  boat.  Owing 
to  the  misdirection  of  an  "  L  "  road  official  we  got  off  four 
miles  from  the  pier,  and  had  to  exercise  our  feet  for  a 
change.  I  say  four  miles.  I  didn't  measure  it,  your  honor, 
but  I  judge  by  the  weight  of  my  bag.  Allowing  it  doubled 
in  weight  every  mile,  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  because  before 
we  reached  the  boat,  it  weighed  just  sixteen  times  what  it 
did  when  we  got  off  the  train.  That's  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, but  it  was  a  tough  proposition.  I  have  heard  that 
Jordan's  a  hard  road  to  trabble,  but  I  don't  want  anything 
harder  than  the  stony  streets  of  New  York,  with  an  over- 
coat over  one  arm,  an  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  healthy 
and  growing  valise  in  the  other,  with  the  thermometer 
about  ninety-five  in  the  shade  —  and  no  shade.  Not  even 
the  shades  of  our  ancestors  came  to  the  poor  antiquarians' 
relief. 

Well,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  we  made  the 
boat.  Fortunately  we  had  three  hours  to  db  it  in  and  there 
wasn't  much  left  when  we  crawled  aboard, —  either  of  the 
three  hours  or  of  us.  Don't  misunderstand  me  when  I  say 
we  made  the  boat.  That  is  figurative,  with  a  big  F.  If 
Brother  Head  and  I  had  really  made  it,  we  would  have 
located  it  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  dovTU 
from  the  elevated  station,  and  saved  ourselves  much  pain 
and  suffering,  and  anguish  of  body  and  mind,  care,  nursing 
and  medical  attendance,  as  the  lawyers  say  in  their 
declarations. 

However,  "  all's  well  that  end's  well,"  and  we  found  a 
jolly  party  of  New  York  pen-pushers  on  board,  en  route  for 
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Saratoga  and  the  convention  of  the  Kew  York  State 
Stenographers'  Association,  and  after  we  had  removed  a  few 
of  the  successive  layers  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  York  post-tertiary  deposits  that  we  had  accumulated 
on  the  way,  we  made  for  the  big  dining  cabin,  and  with  the 
New  Yorkers,  filled  up  a  long  table,  and  waited  patiently  for 
a  rattled  old  darky  waiter  to  fill  us  up.  Not  one  of  the 
dozen  or  more  of  us  got  what  we  ordered,  but  we  took 
what  the  flustered  son  of  Ham  brought  us,  and  ate  it  thank- 
fully. He  brought  the  soup  for  some  of  us  after  the  finger- 
bowls,  but  we  couldn't  be  annoyed  by  a  little  thing  like  that, 
and  after  about  tormenting  the  life  out  of  him,  we  made  up 
a  purse  of  about  three  dollars  and  presented  it  to  him  as  a 
mark  of  our  esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  skilful  way  in 
which  he  had  performed  his  duties.  Like  the  sinner  of 
Bpiscopal  persuasion,  he  had  left  undone  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  done  those  things  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done;  but  what  was  the  odds  so  long 
as  we  were  liappy,  and  who  could  be  anything  else  when 
listening  to  the  funny  stories  of  "  Pete "  McLoughlin  and 
his  brother,  the  incisive  witticisms  of  "Ned"  Carroll,  the 
oracular  utterances  of  **  Wat "  Ormsby,  and  the  modest, 
deprecating  remarks  of  the  great  and  only  Kendrick  C.  Hill. 

Then  came  a  pleasant  evening  spent  on  the  forward 
deck,  as  we  sailed  up  the  majestic  river,  the  big  flashlight 
of  the  steamer  playing  alternately  upon  either  bank,  like  a 
great  all-seeing  eye,  turning  its  unwinking  gaze  now  upon 
the  sleepy  little  country  village  of  Tarrjrtown,  next  upon  a 
bustling  little  city,  then  upon  the  placid  river,  focussing 
suddenly  on  the  beautiful  lines  of  a  splendid  steam  yacht 
of  white  and  gold,  and  ano^  upon  a  quiet  churchyard  with 
its  white  stones  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  powerful 
electric  searchlight.  And  the  talk  drifted  from  shorthand 
to  metaphysics,  and  back  to  ping-pong,  interspersed  with 
merry  tale  or  jest,  and  spiced  by  the  frag^rance  of  good 
cigars,  and  the  music  from  the  orchestra  in  the  grand 
saloon  faintly  mingling  with  our  talk  and  laughter,  until 
at  last  at  some  unearthly  hour,  remembering  that  we  must 
rise  at  5.30  in  the  morning  to  take  the  Saratogfa  train,  we 
said  good  night,  and  like  the  admiral  in  Pinafore,  sought 
''the  seclusion  that  the  cabin  grants." 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  (the  weather  was 
bright  and  we  were  early), —  in  fact,  too  early  to  suit  some 
of  us,  and  one  or  two  stragglers  were  left  behind, —  after  a 
hasty  breakfast  we  tumbled  aboard  the  train,  and  after  a 
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pleasant  ride  through  the  country  towns,  arrived  at  Sara- 
toga, "  the  wickedest  city  in  America."  I  shall  not  inflict 
upon  you  any  account  of  what  we  did  there.  The  neatly 
gotten-up  report  of  the  New  York  State  Stenogpraphera' 
Association  Proceedings  for  that  year  tells  the  whole  story. 
I  will  only  say  that  we  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely,  and 
Brother  Head  and  myself  not  having  taken  in  the  races  or 
the  Canfield  Club,  had  money  enough  left  to  get  away, 
and  did  not  have  to  walk  home,  which  with  my  half-ton 
grip  would  have  been  enervating,  to  say  the  least. 

I  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  horrors  of  the  return  trip, 
resulting  from  an  injudiciously  miscellaneous  patronizing  of 
Saratoga's  various  mineral  springs.  It  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion, after  you  have  paid  your  fee  to  get  into  an  enclosure 
with  a  high  fence  around  it  and  have  lined  up  before  the 
sparkling  and  bubbling  and  effervescing  fountain,  to  try  to 
get  your  money's  worth,  or,  in  fact,  since  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  you  are  allowed  to  drink,  to  try  to  make  up 
in  that  way  for  some  of  the  various  overcharges  which  one 
has  suffered  elsewhere  in  the  town.  And  if  you  happen  to 
visit  several  of  those  tempting  enclosures  and  mix  several 
brands  of  those  nauseating  waters,  the  result  is  too  terrible 
to  contemplate.  I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  sad  picture  and 
merely  say  that  after  three  weeks  of  recuperation  I  began 
to  look  around  and  take  notice  ag^in. 

Resuming  my  travels  I  found  myself  eventually  in 
Philadelphia,  where  in  company  with  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Murphy,  chief  of  the  corps  of  United  States  senate  reporters, 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  grave  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  first 
American  congressional  reporter.  For  nearly  seventy-five 
years  the  last  resting-place  of  this  eminent  stenographer, 
renowned  alike  in  his  day  for  his  patriotism,  his  public 
spirit  and  his  reportorial  skill,  had  remained  unmarked  by 
even  the  humblest  stone  Indeed  it  was,  perhaps,  con- 
spicuous from  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  the  only  grave  in 
the  little  churchyard  of  St.  Augustine's  that  did  not  bear 
the  name  of  its  occupant.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Thomas 
Lloyd's  name  is  the  most  noteworthy  of  those  inhabitants 
of  the  quiet  little  city  of  the  dead;  and  since  then  a  suitable 
memorial  tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters'  Association  to  mark  the  spot  where  their 
worthy  predecessor  sleeps  his  long  last  sleep. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  Esq.,  a  noted 
Philadelphia  antiquarian,  visits  were  made  to  the  only 
remaining    representative    of    Thomas    Lloyd's    family,    an 
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adopted  daughter,  an  aged  woman  of  more  than  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten,  but  still  retaining  much  of  the  vivacity 
of  youth;  and  to  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society, 
where  are  preserved  many  interesting  mementoes  of  Lloyd, 
including  his  little  shorthand  diary,  kept  while  he  was  un- 
justly confined  in  an  English  prison  because  of  his  out- 
spoken American  principles,  together  with  his  silhouette  and 
a  picture  of  his  home  at  Mt.  Airy  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
Quaker  city. 

I  should  have  said  that  before  visiting  Philadelphia,  a 
short  stay  was  made  in  Washington,  where,  with  Mr. 
Murphy  as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  great  Congressional  Library,  the  finest  library,  housed 
in  the  finest  library  building,  in  the  New  World.  Here  is 
the  best  public  collection  of  shorthand  books  in  America, 
and  we  were  given  the  valued  privilege  of  going  into  the 
stack  room  and  inspecting  the  collection  at  our  convenience 
upon  the  shelves.  To  those  not  so  interested  as  I  am  in  this 
particular  subject  a  description  of  the  stenographic  treas- 
ures here  displayed  would  be  perhaps  tedious,  so  I  will  only 
say  that  there  are  many  valuable  specimens  which  cannot 
be  consulted  elsewhere  in  this  country,  or  in  some  cases 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  An  opportunity  was  also 
afforded  of  inspecting  the  almost  equally  fine  private  col- 
lection of  shorthand  books,  belonging  to  Mr.  Julius  Ensign 
Rockwell,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all. 

Returning  home  by  way  of  New  York,  the  large  and 
interesting  collections  of  E.  N.  Miner,  N.  P.  Heffley  and  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  Bridge  were  visited,  and  inspected  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit;  and  an  hour  spent  in  the  Astor  Library, 
now  merged  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  where  among 
various  items  of  interest  to  stenog^raphers  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  three  known  copies  of  the  curious  French  system  of 
the  Abbe  Cossard,  printed  in  1651,  the  first  shorthand  book 
published  in  France.  This  has  been  so  ably  described  by 
that  well-known  investigator,  George  R.  Bishop,  that  it 
needs  no  further  mention  from  me. 

Arriving  in  Boston  I  found  that  my  vacation  was  almost 
over,  but  I  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  days 
to  visit  historic  old  Salem,  where  the  first  real  court  report- 
ing of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  done.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  fanciful  tales  of  Roger  Williams  as  a  lad  of 
sixteen  reporting  trials  in  the  English  Star  Chamber  pre- 
vious to  1620,  but  the  earliest  authentic  published  report  of 
a  trial  taken  in  shorthand  that  I  have  ever  come  across  is 
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the  trial  of  Col.  John  Lilburn  in  London,  in  1649,  by  the 
gifted  stenographer  and  agitator,  Clement  Walker,  who  him- 
self shortly  after  lost  his  head  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
because  of  his  persistence  in  the  then  capital  crime  of  free 
speech  and  free  writing.  But  here  in  Salem  are  still  pre- 
served the  copious  minutes  of  trials,  hearings  and  deposi- 
tions, in  the  Quarter  Court,  taken  in  shorthand  by  Ralph 
Fogg,  the  first  clerk  of  courts  of  Salem  Some  of  these  are 
still  decipherable  and  have  been  transcribed  by  William  P. 
Upham,  the  shorthand  historian.  Some  of  these  reports 
were  written  as  early  as  1636. 

Of  almost  equal  interest  are  the  original  transcripts  as 
written  by  the  reporter,  Bev.  Samuel  Parris,  from  his 
shorthand  notes  of  the  examinations  of  witnesses  in  some 
of  the  famous  witchcraft  trials  in  1692.  This  misguided 
man,  in  whose  own  house  the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion 
started  through  the  hysterical  antics  of  a  few  half-grown 
girls,  his  daughters  among  them,  was  chosen  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  shorthand,  to  record  the  testimony  taken  in 
these  remarkable  proceedings  when  it  seems  that  the  clergy, 
the  magistrates  and  the  public  alike  went  insane  in  a  panic 
of  fear  and  superstition,  which  could  be  allayed  only  by  the 
indiscriminate  sacrifice  of  old  and  young,  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  from  the  feeble  old  town  pauper  to  the 
vigorous  youth,  and  from  the  village  reprobate  to  the 
sainted  clergyman,  Stephen  Burroughs.  And,  with  that 
terrible  vision  of  the  bodies  of  nine  innocent  victims  of  this 
fearful  mania  swinging  side  by  side  on  GallovTS  Hill,  a  joyful 
sight  to  those  stern  old  Puritans  who  firmly  believed  that 
they  were  doing  God's  v^U  in  that  carnival  of  persecution 
and  death,  which  even  in  its  minute  details  of  questions 
by  the  relentless  judges  and  answers  by  the  fearfully-pre- 
judiced witnesses  and  the  terrified  prisoners,  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  means  of  the  art  we  still,  in  these  later 
days,  are  practicing,  there  and  then  ended  the  vacation  of 
the  shorthand  antiquarian. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Rev.  Oliver  Dyer.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  phonographers  in  this  country,  in  1845,  and 
the  first  phonographic  reporter  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  1848. 
He  wished  me  to  extend  to  you  his  hearty  greeting,  and 
to  say  that  he  has  received  many  kind  communications 
from  your  Secretary,  but  on  account  of  his  extreme  age 
is  not  able  to  be  vrith  you  to-day. 
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The  President:   Mr.  Sweeney  has  a  short  paper  which 
he  will  now  read. 


JONES  ALWAYS  HAS  A  GOOD  EXCUSE. 

BY  PATRICK  J.  8WEEKET,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

OW  easy  it  is  to  make  excuses. 
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"And  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse."—  Shakespeare. 


With  a  few  friends  I  hired  an  automobile  for  a  ride. 
The  chauffeur  was  a  wonderful  excuse  maker  and  could  turn 
out  a  beautiful  job  from  very  little  material.  Asked  why  he 
was  traveling  so  slowly,  he  said  the  hills  were  using  up  all 
of  his  "  juice."  When  we  were  upon  the  level  he  complained 
of  the  soft  ground,  saying  that  it  used  up  three  times  as 
much  "  juice  "  as  the  same  amount  of  hard  ground  would 
have  done.  Very  unexpectedly,  the  automobile  stopped  and 
the  chauffeur  coolly  informed  us  that  his  machine  had  run 
out  of  "juice,"  that  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  be  towed  back  to  town. 

Whereupon,  he  reminded  me  of  some  reporters  I  have 
met. 

"  Punctuality  begets  confidence." 

You  have  arranged  with  Jones  to  substitute  for  you  in 
court.  He  is  due  there  at  ten  thirty;  he  arrives  at  ten  forty- 
five,  fifteen  minutes  late;  but,  with  a  ready  excuse. 

Jones  forgets  that 

•*  Every  man  sets  his  value  upon  himself." 
In  all  probability  you  will  not  give  him  another  chance, 
for  because  of  your  own  reputation  being  at  stake,  you  can- 
not afford  to  risk  Jones  a  second  time. 

If  Jones  does  not  "  get  it  all "  in  court  he  will  picture 
to  you  how  three  or  four  men  were  talking  at  the  same  time 
so  that  he  could  not  understand  what  was  said,  and  he  will 
go  on  describing  how  a  woman  fainted  while  on  the  witness 
stand,  how  she  became  hysterical,  shrieked  aloud,  and  so 
forth. 

If  he  is  delayed  in  getting  out  your  transcript,  he  vdll 
tell  you  that  his  typewriter  broke  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  when  there  was  no  one  handy  to  repair  it,  or  he 
will  spring  some  other  fairy  story,  some  yarn,  some  dream, 
some  fancy.    He  is  always  readj'  with  an  excuse. 
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He  can  talk  by  the  week  about  the  many  difficulties  he 
has  to  overcome,  and  usually  rings  in  a  few  excuses  about 
the  state  of  his  health,  stomach  upset,  unable  to  sleep,  bad 
cold,  et  cetera. 

An  old  friend  is  the  story  that  an  accident  happened  to 
his  talking  machine  while  he  was  dictating,  and  though 
anxious  to  get  through  with  your  job  he  had  to  give  up  the 
dictation  until  morning.  Or,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  was 
doing  splendidly,  knocking  out  your  copy  at  a  great  rate, 
with  only  eleven  more  pages  to  transcribe  —  when  the 
dynamo  in  the  building  broke  dovni,  putting  out  all  the 
lights  and  he  had  to  go  home. 

A  favorite  yarn  of  his  is  the  excuse  about  going  home 
and  lying  down  for  a  nap  after  supper;  he  intended  to  come 
back  and  work  all  night,  but  the  folks  at  home  forgot  to 
call  him. 

You  send  Jones  out  to  report  a  reference  and  you  im- 
press upon  him  the  importance  of  a  stipulation  as  to  the 
rate.  He  forgets  all  about  the  stipulation  and  you  have  to 
take  your  chances  upon  what  the  attorneys  are  willing 
to  pay  you. 

He  comes  back  to  the  office  vrithout  any  head  or  tail  as 
to  the  attorneys  who  want  copies  of  the  testimony. 

If  it  is  an  extra  copy  case,  in  all  probability  he  will  for- 
get to  dictate  how  many  copies,  and  will  not  say  anything 
about  it  until  the  whole  case  has  been  transcribed. 

Jones  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  gets  everyone  confused 
in  the  paging  of  his  testimony.  If  the  last  page  is  69,  it  is 
an  even  chance  that  he  will  dictate  the  next  page  as  170 
instead  of  70. 

And  he  makes  no  end  of  trouble  about  adjournments. 
He  forgets  to  put  them  on  the  diary,  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  a  reference  is  not  covered  until  the  referee  telephones 
your  office  five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time.  And  you 
have  to  do  some  tall  hustling,  well,  yes! 

Jones  always  wants  to  put  off  the  dictation  of  his  notes. 
He  tries  to  make  you  believe  that  he  has  a  very  important 
engagement,  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  stay.  He  faithfully 
promises  to  be  down  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Of  course,  he  does  not  keep  his  promise,  and  the  best  you 
can  get  out  of  him  is  an  excuse. 
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Jones  is  the  kind  of  a  stenographer  who  takes  long 
chances  on  his  notes,  depending  upon  his  memory  and  the 
context  to  help  him  out  in  the  transcript. 

Jones  make  a  great  many  mistakes  in  his  dictation  be- 
cause he  cannot  read  his  notes.  He  is  especially  bothersome 
in  talking  machine  dictation.  He  will  dictate  a  sentence  or 
two,  discover  ^hat  he  is  wrong,  dictate  the  correction,  and 
thus  give  the  operator  a  lovely  time  of  it  trying  to  make 
sense  from  his  dictation. 

Jones  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  when  he  does  not  comie 
five  to  ten  minutes  late  will  never  be  more  than  a  minute 
ahead  of  time. 

To  Jones  and  others  like  him  who  do  shiftless,  slovenly, 
unreliable  work  and  whose  lives  are  made  up  largely  of 
excuses  I  would  earnestly  recommend  these  maxims: 

"  Despatch  Is  the  soul  of  business." 

"  Precaution  Is  better  than  repentance." 

"  Do  not  promise  more  than  you  can  perform." 

The  Pbesident:  I  understand  Mr.  Carroll  vdll  not  be 
vnth  us  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  his 
paper  at  this  time. 

THE  SPEAKER'S  PART  IN  A  STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT. 

BY  EDWABD  CABBOLL,  JB.,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

THE  stenographer  has  so  long  been  considered  the  mark 
for  criticism  that  few  but  stenogn^aphers  realize  the 
extent  to  which  his  work  is  dependent  for  its  accuracy  upon 
the  speaker  or  speakers  whom  he  reports.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  state  briefly  some  conditions  essential  to  good  short- 
hand work  and  to  point  out  the  infrequency  with  which 
these  conditions  occur. 

The  ideal  condition  for  the  stenographer,  of  course,  would 
be  one  in  which  the  steuographic  work  would  be  merely  to 
report  the  actual  words  uttered  and  reproduce  them,  chang- 
ing nothing.  How  rarely  this  could  be  done  without  stamp- 
ing idiocy,  if  not  inefQciency,  upon  our  profession,  and 
making  a  burlesque  of  the  proceedings  which  we  ostensibly 
had  reported,  we  all  know. 

That  there  has  been  a  decided  decadence  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  accuracy  of  speech  of  public  speakers, 
and  especially  among  members  of  the  bar,  not  to  speak  of 
other  classes  of  the  community  with  whom  accurate  speech 
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is  almost  an  unknown  accomplishment,  is  perhaps  more 
obvious  to  us  than  to  any  one  else.  To-day  it  is  much  too 
common  for  the  public  speaker,  as  well  as  for  the  counselor, 
to  rely  upon  the  stenographer  putting  into  readable  form 
what  he,  in  a  slipshod,  inaccurate  and  discursive  form,  has 
uttered.  While  we  are  justified  in  taking  considerable 
liberties  with  a  public  speaker,  as  long  as  his  meaning  is 
not  changed,  it  is  a  debatable  question  to  what  extent  we 
are  justified  in  changing  public  records.  My  own  belief  is 
that  the  stenographer  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  record  in  any  other  sense  than  to  record  and  reproduce 
what  actually  occurs,  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  know  of 
no  stenographer  who  occupies  a  high  position  in  his  calling 
who  would  consent  to  subscribe  his  name  to  an  absolutely 
verbatim  et  literatim  transcript  of  any  court  proceeding  or 
reference.  The  question  arises  whether  he  should  be  bound 
by  the  words  rather  than  governed  by  the  sense,  and 
between  the  two  I  can  see  many  reasons  why  he  should  be 
governed  by  the  sense  rather  than  the  words.  The  objection 
may  be  urged  that  the  stenographer  may  not  always 
apprehend  the  sense.  To  this  I  would  answer  that  the  one 
who  does  not  apprehend  the  sense  of  a  legal  proceeding  is 
not  a  fit  person  to  act  as  a  law  reporter.  This,  however, 
does  not  reach  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  that  lawyers  and 
public  speakers  are  endeavoring  to  shift  the  responsibility, 
or  are,  by  carelessness  or  inaccuracy,  actually  shifting  their 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  reporter.  This  condition 
is  so  generally  recognized  in  congress  and  in  the  senate 
that  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  subscribe 
an  honorarium  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  each  member 
of  the  house  staff  of  reporters,  and  I  believe  a  similar  sum 
is  paid  each  member  of  the  senate  staff  for  the  correction 
of  the  blunders  of  our  distinguished  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators. After  listening  to  some  of  the  addresses  and  debates 
in  the  senate  and  the  house,  I  consider  this  so-called  gratu- 
ity quite  inadequate  to  the  service  rendered. 

The  stenographer's  duty  to  the  public  requires  that  his 
report  should  be  a  transcript  of  what  actually  occurs.  The 
fulfillment  of  which  duty  is  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  dishonest  practice  of  many  speakers,  most  of  them  I 
would  say,  submitting  a  manuscript  to  the  reporter  and 
then  delivering  a  widely  different  address,  or  by  his  con- 
scienceless changes  of  the  stenographer's  transcript. 

In  order  that  an  accurate  stenographic  report  of  any 
proceeding   may   be    made,    the   following   conditions   must 
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obtain:  first,  there  must  be  a  coznpetenl  recorder;  second, 
he  must  be  able  to  hear  everything  that  is  said;  third,  but 
one  person  should  speak  at  a  time,  and  he  should  say  in 
actual  words  exactly  what  he  means  and  leave  nothing  to 
inflection,  gesticulation  or  other  method  of  conveying 
thought. 

As  to  the  first  we  will  assume  that  the  stenographer  is 
competent. 

As  to  the  second  he  must  be  able  to  hear  everything  that 
is  said.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  stenographer  should 
necessarily  be  a  person  of  abnormally  acute  hearing,  but 
that  he  should  be  so  advantageously  placed  that  he  can 
hear  what  any  person  of  ordinarily  good  hearing  could.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  training  has  tended  to  make  our 
hearing  more  than  normally  acute,  but  we  are  often  so 
placed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  every  word 
uttered.  To  the  New  York  court  reporter  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  his  desk  is  so  placed  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  judge,  although  he  can 
readily  hear  the  words  of  counsel  and  of  the  witness.  The 
inability  to  hear  the  judge's  remarks  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  judge's  bench  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
stenographer's  desk,  and  the  sound  waves  pass  above  his 
head  vtdthout  reaching  his  ears. 

In  public  meetings  the  stenographer's  desk  is  usually 
placed  several  feet  below  the  stage,  v^ith  the  same  result 
as  in  the  case  of  the  remarks  of  the  court,  i.  e.,  the  sound 
waves  pass  over  the  stenographer's  head.  In  reporting 
lectures  and  sermons  the  writer  has  always  preferred  a  seat 
six  or  seven  rows  from  the  pulpit  or  stage,  finding  that 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  position  for  hearing. 

In  addition  to  the  general  disregard  of  an  advantageous 
position  for  hearing  comes  the  equally  important  question 
of  the  slovenliness  of  utterance  and  enunciation  of  speakers. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  few  people  even  read  correctly; 
this  we  have  seen  time  and  time  again,  and  it  is  so  well- 
known  a  fact  to  us  that  no  matter  how  slow  and  deliberate 
the  reading  may  be,  the  careful  stenographer  will  procure, 
if  possible,  the  paper  or  book  read,  rather  than  rely  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  reader. 

Again,  a  most  annoying  thing  to  the  recorder  is  the  use 
of  wrong  words.  For  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  is  being 
spoken  of,  he  is  desigpiated  as  the  defendant;  wrong  dates 
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are  given;  amounts  inaccurately  stated;  all  of  which  pro- 
duce doubt,  hesitation  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
recorder.  There  are  comparatively  few  lawyers  who,  hav- 
ing made  a  mistake  of  this  kind,  take  the  trouble  to  correct 
it  unless  their  attention  is  specifically  called  to  it  by  the 
judge.  If  such  a  mistake  should  be  incorporated  in  the  body 
of  a  question,  and  the  witness  answered  that  question,  it 
is  a  very  serious  question  whether  the  stenographer  should 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  question  into  correct  form, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  witness  answered  the  question  in 
incorrect  form,  and  not  as  it  should  have  been  asked.  In 
other  words,  you  ha^e  given  the  v^itness's  answer,  not  to 
the  question  asked,  but  to  another  question;  and  this, 
strictly,  is  a  falsification  of  the  record. 

The  official  stenographer  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
unofiicial  to  remedy  this  evil  by  making  verbatim  et  literatim 
records  of  court  proceedings,  and  thereby  forcing  counsel 
to  be  more  careful  than  they  would  otherwise  be  in  formu- 
lating their  questions  and  objections.  While  questions  are 
frequently  about  as  badly  pat  as  would  seem  possible,  still 
counsel  seem  to  achieve  the  acme  of  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy in  the  putting  of  objections,  which  often  degenerate 
into  a  running  commentary  upon  almost  any  and  all  sub- 
jects and  out  of  this  mass  of  words  the  stenographer  is 
expected  to  formulate  a  properly  worded  objection.  Thi« 
js  a  responsibility  which  should  devolve  on  no  one  else  than 
the  person  making  the  objection,  as  he  slone  is  ^ible  to 
judge  just  what  objection  he  ^vished  to  make  and  in  what 
terms  he  wished  it  phrased. 

Accurate  hearing  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  clear  enun- 
ciation, and  if  it  were  possible  for  the  members  of  the  bar 
and  public  speakers  to  visit  some  large  grapJiophonc  estalv 
lishnieut  where  stenographers  are  in  the  habit  of  dictating, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  thej*^  would  be  more  impressed 
than  they  are  now  with  the  necessity  for  clear  enunciation. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  allude  to  punctuation  and  the  stating 
of  the  past  tense,  plurals  and  some  other  things  rendered 
necessary  by  the  lack  of  mechanical  perfection  in  the 
graphophone. 

The  slurring  of  short  words  is  often  more  discon- 
certing to  the  stenographer  than  the  mispronunciation  of 
polysyllables.  Frequently  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know 
whether  a  or  the  is  spoken,  and  the  hesitation  caused  by 
uncertainty  is  extremely  confusing.  I  recall  a  counsel 
whose  work  I  refused  to  continue  doing  on  account  of  my 
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inability  fco  distinguish  his  short  words,  his  utterance  being 
so  indistinct  that,  coupled  with  the  technical  character  of 
the  work,  patent  litigation,  I  felt  it  better  for  my  own 
peace  of  mind  and  perhaps  for  his,  that  he  employ  a  stenog- 
rapher who  could  guess  better  than  I  what  he  said. 

The  mispronunciation  of  polysyllables  is  a  matter  which, 
while  it  may  produce  hesitation,  is  not  so  serious  as  the 
absolute  inability  to  determine  whether  one  or  another 
short  word  was  uttered.  In  a  recent  case  I  recall  this  sen- 
tence: One  died  of  croup  and  the  other  of  dysentery.  When 
the  word  dy 8&nterj  was  pronounced,  eyery  one  in  the  room 
was  nonplussed  except  the  stenographer  who  had  recognized 
the  word  from  the  consonant  outlines  which  you  will  per- 
ceive were  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  the  word  dysentery, 
and  so  soon  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  outline  he  determined 
that  the  word  was  dy«tery,  mispronounced  dysentery. 

Third,  but  one  person  should  speak  at  a  time  and  he 
should  say  in  actual  words  exactly  what  he  means  and  leave 
nothing  to  inflection,  gesticulation,  or  any  other  method  of 
conveying  thought. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  much  our  labors 
would  be  lightened  if  but  one  person  spoke  at  a  time  or  to 
call  to  your  mind  how  frequently  during  any  heated  contro- 
versy this  necessary  rule  is  violated.  It  is  bad  enough 
where  this  violation  is  unconscious  or  involuntary,  but 
where  it  is,  as  it  frequently  is,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
ofF  the  speaker  or  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  unintelli- 
gible the  record,  the  person  so  offending,  who  persists  in 
this  inexcusable  bit  of  ill-manners  should  be  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  court.  We  have  all  known  times  with- 
out number  of  cross-examinations  in  which  a  witness  was 
deliberately,  persistently  and  designedly  choked  off,  or  the 
attempt  was  made,  with  the  result-  that  counsel  and  witness 
were  talking  at  the  same  time,  and  the  other  counsel, 
attempting  to  protect  the  witness,  was  also  speaking,  and 
the  court,  desiring  to  preserve  some  semblance  of  order, 
was  expostulating  with  the  three. 

The  speaker  should  say  in  actual  words  exactly  what  he 
means. 

Realizing  the  conditions  under  which  cases  are  tried,  the 
imperfect  vehicle  that  language  is  for  the  conveyance  of 
thought,  and  that  thoughts  are  not  always  clearly  formed, 
we  can  see  that  in  many  instances  an  accurate  formulating 
comes    nigh    to   being    an   impossibility,    and    perhaps    this 
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should  be  modified  by  saying  that  the  speaker  should  say 
in  as  accurate  words  as  possible  what  he  means.  But  the 
latter  part  of  the  rule  —  '*  he  should  leave  nothing  to  inflec- 
tion, gesticulation,  or  any  other  method  of  conveying 
thought"  —  cannot  be  too  firmly  insisted  upon.  The 
stenographer  has  no  right  to  Interpret  inflection,  gesticu- 
lation, or  other  method  of  conveying  thought.  That  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office. 

While  I  honestly  believe  that  the  stenographic  art  has 
made  great  strides  within  the  last  two  decades,  and  that 
the  English-speaking  world'  has  never  known  a  time  when 
there  were  so  many  expert  shorthand  writers  as  the  pres- 
ent, I  am  equally  convinced  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
decadence  in  the  clearness  of  enunciation,  not  only  in 
members  of  the  bar,  but  in  public  speakers  generaUy,  and 
a  like  deterioration  in  accuracy  of  expression.  We  stenog- 
raphers alone  cannot  make  good  and  faithful  records. 
Public  speakers  and  lawyers  must  do  their  share  and  along 
with  the  increased  expertness  of  the  stenographer  should 
come  increased  accuracy,  precision  of  speech,  and  clearness 
of  enunciation  of  those  whose  utterances  we  have  to  record. 

Becess  until  2  p.  m. 
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SECOND  DAY  —  SECOND  SESSION. 

Upon  the  Pbesidekt's  request,  Mr.  Cragin  read  Mr.  Ran- 
dairs  paper. 


THE  STENOGRAPHER'S  ENGLISH. 

BY   HOWARD   E.    BAND  ALL,    OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  energretic  chairman  of  your  entertainment  com- 
mittee, my  friend  and  co-worker,  Mr.  Sweeney,  asked 
me  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before  your  influential 
body;  a  paper  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  would  be  provoca- 
tive of  discussion.  At  first  blush  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
easy  task.  All  the  writer  has  to  do  is  to  stir  up  the  game, 
say,  "  Sic  *im,  Towser,"  and  then  retire.  I  see  one  danger, 
however,  and  wishing  to  ward  that  off,  I  would  respectfully 
request,  if  the  game  does  not  suit  you,  that  you  will  not 
turn  and  rend  the  writer. 

A  problem  has  long  confronted  those  who  teach  short- 
hand, those  who  employ  stenographers,  and,  not  infre- 
quently, ambitious  stenographers  themselves.  If  that 
problem  could  be  simply  stated,  it  would  read  somewhat  as 
foUows:  *'  What  can  be  done  to  quickly  and  thoroughly 
improve  the  stenographer's  English?  "  But  the  problem,  as 
I  believe,  is  not  a  simple  one;  it  is,  under  present  conditions, 
a  complex  and  complicated  one.  The  natural  reply  to  such  a 
statement  would  be,  "  Cannot  these  conditions  be  removed, 
thus  rendering  the  problem  a  simple  one?  "  As  that  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  points  to  be  discussed,  it  is  not  within 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  answer  it.  With  the 
hope  that  the  members  of  this  body  may  be  able  to  suggest 
some  mode  of  procedure  that  will  be  feasible  and  profitable 
to  the  student,  the  teacher,  and  the  practitioner  of  the 
"  crooked  art,"  I  shall  present  the  conditions  as  they  appear 
to  me. 

Many  otherwise  intelligent  and  well-informed  persons 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  shorthand  is  something  that  can 
be  studied  in  its  entirety,  just  as  one  studies  the  multiplica- 
tion table  or  the  rules  in  arithmetic;  that  thereafter  little 
or  no  study  will  be  needed,  and  that  the  art  can  be  widely 
and  readily  applied  to  the  most  difficult  shorthand  under- 
taking. Even  pupils  in  school,  when  they  begin  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  analyzing  words,  especially  those  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar,  sometimes  have  an  idea  that 
they  have  been  deceived;  that  another  system,  or  a  different 
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teacher,  would  have  put  them  in  possession  of  th^  means,  bj 
which,  after  learning  the  principles  of  shorthand,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  apply  them  readily  and  rapidly 
without  any  such  efFort  and  practice  as  the  task  which  con- 
fronts them  seems  to  require.  It  is  plain  that  they  seek 
the  wrong  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  They  do  not  know 
enough  words.  They  haven't  a  large  enough  Tocabular^. 
not  knowing  the  meaning,  derivation  and  spelling  of  a  word; 
they  work  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  seek  to  remedy  in  ahort- 
hand  the  defect  that  exists  in  their  language.  What  can  be 
done  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs? 

Our  public  and  private  schools  do  not,  as  a  rule,  teach 
pupils  enough  language.  A  pupil  may  study  formal  gram- 
mar, he  may  study  rhetoric,  even  logic,  but  he  does  not 
acquire  enough  knowledge  of  what  Richard  Grant  YHiite 
would  call,  "  Words  and  Their  Uses."  How  can  we  best 
inculcate  a  desire  for  this  knowledge,  and  how  can  we  best 
direct  the  pupil  in  acquiring  it? 

Most  schools  that  teach  shorthand  and  typewriting  are 
what  might  be  termed  "  proprietary;  **  that  is,  schools  con- 
ducted in  the  interests  of  one  or  more  persons,  and  as 
business  ventures.  These  schools  must  take  the  material  as 
it  comes  to  them  from  the  public  and  private  schools,  and  do 
the  best  they  can  with  it.  If  such  a  school  presumes  that  a 
majority  of  its  students  have  the  knowledge  of  English  that 
is  necessary  to  make  them  successful  stenographers,  even 
in  ordinary  commercial  positions,  they  vrill  find  the  presump- 
tion not  well  grounded.  If  they  attempt  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  giving  a  series  of  lessons  in  language,  sufficiently 
extended  and  comprehensive  to  be  of  service  to  the  pupil, 
they  must  either  prolong  his  course,  and  add  to  his  expenses, 
or  subtract  somewhat  from  the  time  that  should  be  given 
to  a  study  of  the  principles  of  shorthand.  This  is  another  of 
the  "  existing  conditions."    How  can  we  do  away  vnth.  it? 

If  the  shorthand  schools  refuse  all  pupils  not  well  pre- 
pared in  English,  or  if  they  insist  on  the  pursuit  of  an 
English  course,  after  the  pupil  takes  up  his  shorthand 
studies,  they  will,  leaving  out  the  mercenary  consideration 
of  losing  many  pupils,  deprive  hundreds  of  worthy  young 
men  and  women  of  the  only  chance  they  may  ever  have  of 
securing  a  few  months  of  useful  instruction.  When  we 
consider  that  the  eicpenditure  of  so  small  a  sum  as  one 
hundred  dollars  sometimes  requires  sacrifices  from  an 
entire  family,  in  order  that  one  member  thereof  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  little  better  education,  we  can  see  that  the 
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shorthand  schools  have  a  mission  to  perform  that  will,  under 
the  existing  conditions,  tax  their  efforts  to  the  utmost,  and 
e^en  then  bring  questionable  results.  What  would  you,  who 
have  had  large  experience  in  the  practice  of  your  profession, 
suggest  as  a  remedy  in  view  of  these  facts,  for  facts  1  think 
you  will  admit  them  to  be? 

Our  public  libraries  may  be,  and  perhaps  are,  a  great 
blessing;  but  make  a  canvass  of  the  young  persons  who  use 
their  shelves,  and  will  you  not  find  that  these  libraries  not 
only  make  no  effort  to  direct  the  yoimg  as  to  their  reading, 
but  that  they  pander  to  a  false,  often  a  morbid  taste,  for 
fiction,  by  providing  young  readers  with  a  great  number  of 
works  of  that  character,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  a  num- 
ber entirely  out  of  proportion  to  other  and  often  more 
profitable  reading  matter  placed  within  their  grasp.  Advice 
as  to  reading,  counts  for  little,  especially  when  one  cannot 
adequately  direct  that  reading. 

Are  the  libraries  doing  all  the  good  their  appropriations 
would  enable  them  to  do?  Is  it  best  to  "let  down  the 
bars"  to  young  readers,  and  offer  no  comment,  no  advice? 
Do  you  not  think  that  our  private  and  public  schools  might 
not  do  better  to  teach  less  of  other  subjects,  and  more  of 
English?  Would  it  not  make  the  work  of  teachers  who 
devote  their  time  to  specialties,  more  satisfactory,  and  the 
student's  subsequent  efforts  productive  of  good  results,  if 
English  classics,  adapted  to  the  age  and  ability  of  the  pupil, 
were  read,  studied,  discussed,  and  above  all,  committed, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  a  large  vocabulary  of  useful  words, 
that  would  serve  as  mental  tools  for  subsequent  thought 
operations?  Do  you  not  think  that  we  sometimes  forget 
that  grammars  are  made  from  a  language,  not  for  it,  and 
so  study  too  little  of  the  lauguage  itself?  May  not  the 
critical,  parsing,  hair-splitting  study  of  sentences  safely  be 
deferred  to  a  later  period  in  life,  or  omitted  entirely? 

*No  doubt  I  have  stated  these  difficulties  too  much  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view  to  suit  many  of  those  here 
present,  but  as  all  stenographers  require  instruction,  though 
it  be  only  self-instruction,  the  teacher's  attitude  toward 
the  question  cannot  be  entirely  ignored. 

To  recapitulate:  Should  the  public  schools  better  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  the  work  that  will  later  be  taken  up 
in  our  business  schools  and  colleges,  or  should  they  assume 
the  entire  responsibility  and  teach  both  the  English  and 
the  shorthand  themselves?  Should  the  proprietary  schools 
refuse  admission  to  those  not  well  prepared  in  English,  and 
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thus  shut  their  doors  upon  many  who,  as  the  past  proves, 
would  become  more  useful  men  and  women,  with  the  help 
of  even  a  limited  course  of  study?  Or,  should  they  accept 
the  conditions  as  they  now  exist  and  take  this  view  of  the 
matter:  Regard  each  individual  as  a  problem  in  himself; 
do  for  him  what  can  be  done  in  the  time  at  command^  and 
without  comparison  as  to  ability  or  previous  opportunity 
with  any  other  under  their  charge?  Is  this,  in  your  estima- 
tion, knocking  down  an  ideal  and  not  maintaining  a 
standard,  or  is  it  attempting  a  good  work,  imperfect  though 
it  be? 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  opportimity  to  address 
even  these  few  remarks  to  you,  and  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  do  not  regard  my  questions  as  presumptive  argu- 
ments. They  are  not  so  intended.  I  have  opinions,  of  course, 
but  have  striven  to  keep  them  from  obtruding  themselves 
into  this  paper.  It  is  your  opinions  that  I  am  seeking,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them,  hoping  to  profit  by  them. 

Again  I  say,  do  not  take  me  for  the  policeman  who  inter- 
rupts a  quiet  little  quarrel  of  your  family,  and  so  turn  upon 
me,  instead  of  discussing  the  question. 

The  President:  I  will  ask  Mr.  •  Bengough  if  he  will 
present  his  paper  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Elven  J.  Bengough:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen.—  I  just  dropped  in  on  you  this  morning  as  a  visitor, 
and  am  very  grateful  for  the  reception  I  have  had.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  many  of  you,  but  have  heard  of  you  through 
my  father,  who  has  sent  a  paper,  which  I  will  read. 

THE  STENO-PHONO-PHOTOSCOPE. 

BY    THOMAS    BBNGOUGrf,    C.    S.    R.,    TORONTO,    CANADA. 

I  regret  that  pressure  of  other  engagements  will  prevent 
my  attendance  at  your  meeting  this  year;  but  this  brief 
contribution  to  your  proceedings  will  (if  passed  by  the 
censor)  be  read  to  you  by  my  son,  Mr.  Elven  J.  Bengough, 
who  will,  I  trust,  find  an  humble  place  among  you  as  a 
young  member  of  the  shorthand  fraternity. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  new  invention  on  which  I 
am  working;  and  while  I  cannot  (for  prudential  patent 
reasons  — at  least,  reasons  which  are  patent)  reveal  the 
mechanism  by  which  I  accomplish  the  important  objects 
aimed  at,  I  will  take  you  into  my  confidence  and  give  you 
the  first  outline  that  has  ever  seen  the  light  of  day.    I  trust 
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yon  may  see  some  daylight  in  it.  I  repose  confidence  in  your 
Association  as  the  most  learned  body  on  this  continent,  and 
shall  look  with  interest  and  curiosity  for  the  comments 
your  savants  may  make  upon  my  great  invention. 

To  proceed,  then:  The  title  of  my  paper  indicates  suffi- 
ciently the  scope  of  my  invention;  indeed,  if  you  read  it 
again,  you  will  observe  it  indicates  several  scopes,  and  these 
in  turn  will  prove  to  be  "  scoops  "  for  the  fortunate  fellows 
who  pay  me  sufficient  backsheesh  to  secure  the  rights  to  use 
this  wonderful  product  of  my  brain. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  method  in  which  records 
are  sent  up  to  appellate  courts,  and  the  object  of  my  device 
is  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  such,  records;  in  other  words, 
to  enable  the  appellate  judges  to  see  and  hear  the  witnesses 
who  testified  in  the  court  below.  I  am  aware  that  previous 
inventors  have  produced  machines  to,  this  end;  notably  one 
Sholes,  whose  work  on  the  typewriter  is  well  known;  also 
one  Pitman  (rather  two  of  that  genus),  Graham,  Munson, 
and  a  host  of  others;  but  none  of  these  inventors  anticipated 
my  great  and  revolutionary  idea,  which  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  outline. 

I  am  aware  that  the  typewritten  records  now  made 
from  stenographic  notes,  especially  when  these  are  made 
from  the  notes  of  such  experts  as  the  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Stenographers'  Association,  are  practically  per- 
fect so  far  as  they  go;  but  I  purpose  to  supply  the  appellate 
judges  with  further  testimony  which  is  now  entirely  un- 
recorded. My  invention  consists  in  a  combination  of  a  type- 
writer, a  phonograph  and  a  photographic  camera.  Each  ol 
these  to  be  worked  simultaneously  or  in  combination.  In 
the  place  of  the  typewriter  a  stenographer  may  be  sub- 
stituted, who  will  afterwards  use  the  typewriter.  The 
working  of  my  invention  is  as  follows:  The  witness  takes 
the  stand,  and  is  sworn.  Immediately  upon  the  examining 
counsel  starting  in,  the  stenographer  is  turned  loose  on 
him  (or  he  is  turned  loose  on  the  stenographer  —  my  inven- 
tion covers  either  or  both  predicaments).  At  the  same 
moment  the  motor  of  the  phonograph  starts,  and  the 
recorder  begins  to  make  its  little  tracks  on  the  cylinder, 
thus  preserving  the  voice  of  the  witness  —  keeping  up  the 
tone  of  the  proceedings,  as  it  were.  Simultaneously  the 
court  photographer  turns  on  his  photoscope  and  takes  a 
running  series  of  gn^aphic  gestures  of  the  witness.  (This  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  invention  as  well  as  of  the 
witness.)    These  three  machines,  appliances  or  performances 
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are  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  produce  a  perfect  steno- 
phono-photograph  of  the  case.  The  details  may  be  so  per- 
fected by  me  that  the  court  stenographer  may  be  able,  by  a 
touch  of  the  foot  or  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  to  set  the  whole 
machinery  in  motion;  and  as  his  duties  are  so  light  in  most 
cases,  he  would  be  able  easily  to  watch  the  whole  apparatus 
and  keep  it  going  —  supplying  new  cylinders  to  the  phono- 
graph, new  films  to  the  photoscope,  in  addition  to  turning 
the  leaves  of  his  own  book  in  which  he  takes  his  steno- 
graphic notes. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  greater  ease 
and  facility  to  the  appellate  judges  in  reviewing  a  case,  and 
thus  prevent  or  arrest  errors  of  judgment.  The  records  of 
the  lower  court  would  then  go  up  on  appeal  in  three  distinct 
parcels;  No.  1  would  be  the  typewritten  record;  No.  2  the 
cylinders  from  the  phonograph;  and  No.  3  the  moving 
pictures,  the  films  being  bound  in  a  book  by  the  rapid  turn- 
ing of  the  leaves  of  which  the  learned  judges  could  see  the 
witness  in  all  his  moods  and  tenses. 

We  will  now  imagine  such  a  steno-phono-photoscopic 
record  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  five  judges  sitting. 
Judge  A.  calls  for  the  typewritten  record,  and  while  he 
reads  aloud  in  a  clear  tone,  Judge  B.  slips  the  cylinders  on 
the  phonograph  and  catches  the  tone  of  the  witness.  At 
the  same  time,  Judge  C.  is  turning  the  pages  of  the  moving 
pictures  and  sizing  the  vdtness  up  from  his  gestures. 

I  leave  the  details  of  my  marvelous  invention  to  be 
developed  and  perhaps  published  exclusively  in  your  volume 
of  proceedings  next  year,  by  which  time  I  hope  to  have 
exclusive  patents  covering  all  the  above  and  other  points, 
and  to  be  in  possession  of  a  princely  income  from  the  sale 
of  patent  rights  and  stock  certificates. 

Mr.  Beale:  I  rise  for  information.  Do  I  understand 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  reporter  to  write  with  his  feet 
in  order  to  use  that  invention,  and,  if  so,  which  foot? 

Mr.  Bequa:  The  foot  of  the  average  witness. 

The  President:  We  are  glad  to  have  vdth  us  another 
representative  of  the  National  Association,  a  man  who  has 
always  been  identified  with  shorthand  associations  and  long 
associated  with  us,  Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill.  We  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  listening  to  his  paper. 

Mr.  Hill:  I  desire  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is  my 
first   paper.     It    contains    1,353    words,    and   my    subject   is 
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••  Experience,"  and  it  was  written  night  before  last.  I  have 
always  hesitated  about  writing  a  paper,  although  I  have 
made  a  number  of  addressies  to  associations,  because  I  am  . 
not  an  official  reporter.  Still,  the  four  years  I  was  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  this  Association,  and  the  two  years  I  was 
President  of  the  National  Association,  and  the  several  years 
I  have  been  Secretary-Treasurer  of  it,  probably  entitles  me 
to  the  same  consideration  that  the  average  shorthand 
reporter  receives  at  your  hands.  I  have  in  the  past  had 
several  general  invitations  to  write  papers,  and  several 
special  invitations,  and  I  have  always  refused  for  the  reason 
stated.  In  this  paper  I  have  quoted  somewhat  from  others, 
and  at  the  end  I  have  expressed  my  own  views.  When  I 
started  to  write  it  I  had  no  idea  of  ending  up  the  way  I 
did  —  winding  up   on  the   subject  of   organization. 

EXPERIENCE. 

BT  KEITDBICK  0.  HTT.Ti,  OF  TBXNTON,  N.  J. 

"  I've  shot  the  shutes  and  bumped  the  bumps, 
And  had  the  measles  and  the  mumps. 

Experience! 
And  also  signied  some  notes  for  chumps. 

Experience! 

I've  hit  the  pike  and  looped  the  loop. 
And  had  bronchitis  and  the  croup. 

Experience! 
I've  also  floundered  in  the  soup. 

Experience! 

To  friends  I've  loaned  my  hard-earned  cash. 
For  breakfast  I  have  eaten  hash, 

•      Experience! 
I've  had  the  hives,  the  grrip  and  rash. 
Experience! 

In  cable  cars  I've  suffered  jars. 
And  dodged  a  million  autocars, 

Experience! 
And  througrh  a  brick  have  witnessed  stars, 

Experience! 

I've  had  a  lot  of  dopy  dreams. 

Been  up  a^rainst  grreat  ^Id  brick  schemes. 

Experience! 
I've  heard  a  cracked  soprano  scream. 

Experience ! 

I've  heard  a  lot  of  vaudeville, 

And  smoked  cigars  that  made  me  ill. 

Experience! 
I've  talked  a  heap  —  am  at  it  still. 

Experience!  " 
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WITH  others,  I  have  been  requested  to  read  a  paper 
provocative  of  oral  discussion.  If  we  all  relate  our 
experiences,  when  this  convention  adjourns  it  will  still  be 
considering  the  theme. 

Life  is  a  romance  replete  with  attractive  interest  and 
incidents  for  some,  while  for  others  the  tocsin  tolls  its 
dismal  knell.  The  kaleidoscope  of  changeful  life  is  turning 
for  us  all;  full  of  wonderful  and  exciting  vicissitudes  for 
some,  possessing  scenes  surpassing  fable  for  others. 

The  Century  Dictionary  tells  us  that  "  Experience  is  the 
sum  of  practical  wisdom  taught  by  all  the  events,  vicissi- 
tudes and  observations  of  one's  life,  or  by  any  particular 
class  or  division  of  them."  It  is  "  personal  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  anything." 

'*  To  Truth's  house  there  is  a  sinsrle  door, 
Which  is  Experience.    He  teaches  best 
Who  feels  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  breast 

And  knows  their  streng-th  or  weakness  througrh  his  own."—  Bayard 
Taylor. 

"All  is  but  lip-wisdom  which  wants  experience,"  wisely 
wrote  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

But  the  greatest  philosopher  of  all  wrote:  "  Experience 
is  the  best  teacher." 

"  Experience  is  strictly  that  which  befalls  a  man,  or 
which  he  goes  through,  while  experiment  is  that  which  one 
actively  undertakes.  Observation  is  looking  on,  without 
necessarily  having  any  connection  with  the  matter.  It  is 
one  thing  to  know  of  a  man's  goodness  or  of  the  horrors  of 
war  by  observation,  and  quite  another  to  know  of  it  or.  them 
by  experience.  To  know  of  a  man's  goodness  by  experiment 
would  be  to  have  put  it  to  actual  and  intentional  test." 

In  his  maxims  Washington  wrote:  "We  ought  not  to 
look  back  unless  it  is  to  derive  useful  lessons  from  past 
errors  and  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  dear-bought 
experience."  Patrick  Henry  was  doing  this,  while  scaling 
the  sublime  heights  of  human  freedom,  when  he  said  with 
impassioned  eloquence:  "  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which 
my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  Experience.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past." 

Taking  Patrick  Henry  as  an  infallible  guide,  and  judg- 
ing the  future  by  the  past,  my  first  "  dear-bought "  lesson 
is,  when  I  consider  shorthand  reporters  as  a  class,  that  their 
work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  them  large  and  capable 
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observers,  but  that  they  are  affected  but  little  by  the  truths 
revealed  by  the  light  of  Experience;  their  lives  are  largely 
spent  in  observing  others,  while  they  oft-times  pay  but  the 
cold  respect  of  a  casual  glance  to  personal  events  which  arc 
transpiring,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  vitally  con- 
cern their  own  career.  In  short,  they  experience  little,  they 
observe  much;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  so  much  affected 
by  their  experiences  as  by  their  observations.  Because  this 
seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the  shorthand  reporter's  mind,  in 
possibly  three  cases  out  of  four,  is  an  analysis  of  the  reason 
of  lack  of  interest  in  shorthand  organizations,  state  and 
national.  The  average  shorthand  reporter  has  not  as  yet 
been  affected  by  or  experienced  the  need  of  organization, 
for  his  time  is  wholly  taken  up  in  observation.  What  a 
wonderful  field  for  observation  is  the  stenographic  desk  in 
the  court  room!  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it;  you  all  know 
the  vastness  and  variety  of  its  extent. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  an  awakening  in  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  among  court  reporters,  where 
they  are  becoming  somewhat  sensible  as  to  the  situation, 
and  where  the  need  of  organization,  its  practical  value  and 
pleasant  relations,  is  acknowledged.  I  take  it  that  this  is 
because  there  are  many  more  practical  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fession here.  When  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Crean  declared,  at 
Chautauqua  last  week,  in  answer  to  the  query  of  Rev.  Oliver 
Dyer,  that  there  were  not  over  one  hundred  shorthand 
reporters  in  the  United  States  who  could  write  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  words  a  minute  right  along  and  do  satis- 
factory work,  Mr.  Charles  Currier  Beale  said  he  thought  that 
was  about  right.  I  said:  "  Why,  there  are  fifty  such  in  the 
state  of  New  York'*  Mr.  Beale  said:  "I  grant  that,  but  I 
doubt  if  there  are  more  than  as  many  more  in  the  rest  of 
the  country."  What  a  testimonial  that  was  to  the  efficiency 
and  skill  of  the  shorthand  reporter  of  the  Empire  State, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  best  qualified  to  judge.  It  seems 
that  in  this  age  strong  men  combine,  knowing  that  not  only 
self  but  class  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature;  strong 
men  profit  by  the  light  of  Experience,  while  the  weaker  only 
observe.  The  strong  and  sensible  man  acts  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  while  the  weaker  and  imprudent  indi- 
vidual is  simply  looking  on. 

The  poet  aptly  wrote: 

"  Experience  joined  with  common  sense 
To  mortals  is  a  Providence." 
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I  dislike  to  judge  thus  critically,  after  a  study  of  fifteen 
years  of  the  average  shorthand  reporter's  life  and  char- 
acter, but  it  seems  to  me  that,  by  virtue  of  his  daily  occupa- 
tion, he  is  largely  an  on-looker,  an  observer  of  things 
present,  while  he  whose  teacher  is  Experience  fixes  his 
thoughts  upon  things  to  come;  and  I  take  it  that  the  im- 
putation which  has  been  made,  is  in  the  main  a  truthful  one, 
that,  when  the  average  court  reporter  does  scan  the  horizon, 
his  vision  does  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
circuit.  In  other  words,  the  average  shorthand  vfrriter  has 
not  yet  learned  the  first  lesson  in  organization  or  defined 
the  first  principle  with  reference  to  its  value,  for,  when 
asked  to  make  application  for  membership  therein,  he  gen- 
erally responds  with  the  stereotyped  answer:  "  I  do  not 
see  what  good  that  would  do  ME,"  while  the  first  letter  in 
the  alphabet  of  organization  is  "  WE." 

In  these  days  of  "class  legislation,"  as  we  call  it  in 
New  Jersey,  shorthand  reporters  should  certainly,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  take  a  keen  organized  interest  therein, 
for  legislation  affecting  their  particular  class,  whether  state 
or  national,  ought  to  be  to  them  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance, demanding  and  commanding  joint  consideration  and 
effort. 

In  concluding  this  hastily  written  paper,  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  recognize  in  men  of  experience  the  "  Por-ers  "  of 
the  times. 

Who  is  the  "  For-er?  " 

Let  Richard  S  Holmes,  editor-in-chief  of  "  The  West- 
minster," answer  "  The  *  Por-er '  is  distinctively  a  product 
of  Americanism,  and  is  of  that  type  which  has  made  the 
American  known  the  world  over.  The  *  Por-er  *  is  an 
earnest,  optimistic,  progressive  man,  known  for  his  fiat- 
footed,  good-natured,  courageous  for-ness.  He  goes  singing 
along  life's  way: 

'  For  the  wrongr  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  rl^rht  that  needs  assistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

For  the  good  that  I  can  do/  " 

All  hail  to  the  "  Por-er,"  and  may  his  numbers  in  tiie 
shorthand  profession,  likewise  in  state  and  national  short- 
hand reporters'  associations,  greatly  increase 

If  shorthand  reporters  generally  would  yield  less  to 
their  observations  and  more  to  their  experiences,  they  would 
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speedily  admit  that  the  pursuit  of  their  profession  is  an 
issue  of  existence  and  subsistence,  and  membership  in  both 
state  and  national  associations  they  would  concede  to  be  a 
personal  and  professional  duty. 

Then  great  results  would  follow,  for  Experience  in 
action  never  fails  to  yield  luscious  fruit. 

Mr.  BEAiiE:  I  was  struck  by  what  Mr.  Hill  said  about 
reporters  not  getting  even  the  first  lesson.  It  is  true,  and 
is  happily  expressed.  1  think  as  a  body  of  workers  having, 
if  we  might  exercise  it,  a  great  influence  personally  and 
politically,  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities, 
and  by  so  failing  to  take  advantage  we  do  not  accomplish 
the  objects  which  we  seek.  1  think  the  concerted  action 
and  effort  of  other  bodies  might  teach  us  a  lesson  in  our 
own  organization.  1  was  interested  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indiana  reporters  secured  the  legislation  which 
they  wished,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  hint  to  us.  In  other 
States  it  might  be  followed  to  advantage.  They  had  repeat- 
edly brought  bills  to  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  remunera- 
tion which  were  turned  down,  apparently  with  little  or  no 
attention,  and  finally  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  take 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  elect  some  of  their  own 
members  as  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  at  the 
next  election  four  members  were  elected.  They  then  got 
everything  they  wanted.  These  four  men  could  hold  up  the 
entire  Indiana  Legislature.  This  can  be  done  in  this  State 
where  you  have  hundreds  of  influential  men.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  ease  to  elect  a  few  of  them  to  such 
positions.  You  have  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  inside  of 
the  councils  of  State,  and  you  could  accomplish  what  you 
cannot  accomplish  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Hill:  In  reading  the  paper  —  I  hope  you  will  not 
take  this  as  a  criticism  —  I  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that 
in  New  York  State,  where  you  have  a  strong  body  of  short- 
hand reporters,  you  could  take  advantage  of  organization. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  they  have  not  done  so.  I 
might  state,  in  passing,  that  New  York  State  has  fifty  mem- 
bers in  the  National  Association.  It  is  evident  that  you  do 
believe  in  organization  and  you  are  doing  your  part  to  get 
general   results. 

The  Pbbsident:  I  received  this  morning  a  paper  by 
mail  from  Mr.  Head,  which  I  ask  Mr.  Bequa  to  read. 
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SHORTHAND  ORGANIZATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  ABTHUB  HEAD,   OF   TOWANDA,   PA. 

IN  August,  1904,  while  attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  at  Rochester,  your  genial  ex-president, 
P.  P.  McLoughfin,  doubtless  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
mental  aberration,  incautiously  proposed  that  if  I  would 
contribute  a  paper  for  the  next  meeting  of  New  York  Asso- 
ciation, he  would  contribute  one  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association.  Being  on  the  lookout  for 
bargains  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  I,  of 
course,  promptly  agreed  to  his  proposition,  and  it  is  in  fulfill- 
ment of  that  agreement  that  this  paper  was  prepared.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  McLoughlin  kept  his  part  of  the 
agreement  by  contributing  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  paper 
on  the  subject  of  reporting  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York 
city,  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Association, 
held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of 
July  last. 

The  subject  of  shorthand  organization  has  come  to  the 
front  with  great  rapidity  during  the  last  few  years,  and  is 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  professional  reporters  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before.  Many  who  a  few  years 
ago  looked  with  suspicion,  and  even  with  antagonism  on 
shorthand  associations  of  all  kinds  have,  upon  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  become  earnest  supporters  of 
and  workers  in  both  state  and  national  associations. 
Reporters  are  coming  to  realize  that  if  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  profession  are  ever  to  be 
remedied  or  ameliorated  it  can  only  be  done  through 
organization.  While  the  Utopia  of  shorthand  organization  is 
still  in  the  distance,  considerable  and  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years,  and  many  who 
attend  the  successful  associations  of  the  present  day  have 
but  little  idea  of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  overcome, 
or  of  the  discouragements  encountered  by  the  pioneers  in 
shorthand  organization.  The  indifference,  the  opposition 
and  even  the  open  hostility  manifested  against  shorthand 
associations  in  general  but  a  few  years  ago  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  hearty  and  generous  support  now  accorded 
to  the  same  associaions. 

The  pioneers  of  shorthand  reporting  and  shorthand 
organization  in  this  country  are  fast  passing  away,  and  the 
history  of  this  important  profession  is  being  rapidly  obliter- 
ated by  the  restless  and  resistless  waves  of  modem  com- 
mercialism.    Especially  is   this   true   in   our   own  country, 
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where  the  indifference  of  even  the  most  intelligent  and  able 
reporters  to  everything  outside  of  the  mere  mchanics  of 
their  profession  has  often  been  the  subject  of  surprised  re- 
mark by  our  more  scholarly  English  brethren.  How  little 
we  know  to-day  of  the  past  history  or  shorthand  reporting, 
notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Beale,  Rockwell, 
Westby-Gibson,  Levy,  Wright,  Walpole  and  others  and  how 
how  little  we  know  of  the  eminent  reporters  of  the  past  — 
even  of  men  who  were  almost  our  own  contemporaries. 
How  little  we  know  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  M.  T.  C.  Gould,  Phineas 
Bailey,  and  even  those  of  still  later  times.  How  little  we 
know  of  the  straggles,  the  trials,  the  disappointments  and 
the  triumphs  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  It  is  with 
the  idea  of  helping  to  preserve,  albeit  a  brief  and  unim- 
portant page  of  the  fast  vanishing  history  of  shorthand,  as 
well  as  possibly  an  instructive  object  lesson  on  the  subject 
of  organization,  that  I  have  chosen  as  the  subejct  of  this 
paper  the  practical,  commonplace  and  uninteresting  subject 
of  shorthand  organization  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  attempt  at  shorthand  organization  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  1877,  when  a  little  company  of  seven 
reporters  met  in  a  committee  room  of  the  state  capitol  at 
Harrisburg  and  agreed  to  form  an  association  among  them- 
selves for  mutual  improvement  and  protection,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  organization  was  a 
most  informal  one,  and  at  the  outset  the  embryo  association 
was  without  a  constitution,  by-laws,  or  even  a  name.  It  was 
only  a  "  gentlemen's  agreement,"  so  to  speak,  and  consisted 
simply  of  a  verbal  agreement  to  observe  certain  rules  of 
professional  ethics,  agreed  upon  between  them,  to  refrain 
from  rate  cutting,  to  abide  by  a  fixed  schedule  of  prices 
for  exchange  work,  to  treat  each  other  in  a  fair  and  pro- 
fessional manner  and  to  meet  from  time  to  time  for  friendly 
consultation.  The  few  laws  required  for  the  government  of 
this  embryo  association  were  embodied  in  resolutions  passed 
from  time  to  time.  The  association  had  only  a  single  officer, 
who  was  styled  the  manager,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
secretary,  president,  and  such  other  duties  as  ordinarily 
devolves  upon  the  executive  officers  of  similar  bodies.  One 
of  the  leading  objects  of  the  organization  was  the  building 
up  and  extending  the  system  of  court  reporting  throughout 
the  state,  the  first  general  law  providing  for  official  court 
reporters  having  been  passed  in  1876,  and  shortly  after  its 
birth  the  organization  adopted  the  name  of  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania Stenographic  Association."  The  leading  spirit  in  this 
movement,  and  the  first  officer  of  the  association  was  Mr. 
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F.  P.  Tupper,  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  an  able  and  accomplished 
reporter  as  well  as  a  genial  and  kind-hearted  man  in  whose 
early  death  the  profession  of  shorthand  reporting  suffered 
a  great  and  irreparable  loss.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
framing  and  securing  the  first  stenographic  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  their  subsequent  amendment,  and  the  fact 
that  these  laws  substantially  as  first  framed  are  still  in 
force  and  working  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  is  a  strong 
testimonial  to  his  judgment  and  foresight.  Indeed,  these 
comprehensive  and  carefully  drawn  acts,  which  were  after- 
wards codified  in  the  act  of  1887,  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  crude  and  ill-considered  laws  which  have  been  proposed 
in  recent  years. 

Informal  as  this  original  organization  was  it  seemed  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed,  its  membership 
gradually  in  creased,  and  in  1879,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  where  a  somewhat  mote  formal  organization 
was  effected,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  York,  then  of  Pottsville,  was 
elected  manager,  succeeding  Mr.  Tupper.  It  was  still  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  have  more  than  one  officer.  In  1880 
no  meeting  was  held.  On  the  2d  day  of  September,  1881, 
the  association  met  at  the  Keeler  House,  in  the  borough  of 
Tunkhannock,  there  being  present  S.  N.  Walker,  of  Blooms- 
burg;  S.  C.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  F.  Standish,  of 
Wilkes-Barre;  Oscar  Meyer,  of  Allentown;  F.  P.  Tupper,  of 
Towanda,  and  Arthur  Head,  of  Athens,  Pa.  At  this  meeting 
a  number  of  papers  were  read,  Oscar  Meyer  was  elected 
secretary  for  the  ensuing  year,  there  being  still  only  one 
officer,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  association.  The 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  published  in  the  form  of  a 
small  folio  consisting  of  four  pages,  called  *' The .  Stenog- 
raphers' Bulletin,*'  and  dated  October  1,  1881  So  rare  has 
this  publication  become  in  the  few  years  since  its  issue  that 
I  know  of  only  a  single  copy  in  existence  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  discovery  of  another  copy  would  be  considered 
a  valuable  "  find  "  by  any  shorthand  collector. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Allentown  on 
the  13th  and  14th  days  of  July,  1882,  there  being  present 
Mr.  F.  P.  Tupper,  H.  H.  Coston,  J.  F.  Cummings,  Q.  F.  Ehler, 
Arthur  Head,  Oscar  Meyer,  H.  C.  Michener  and  S.  N.  Walker. 
At  this  meeting  many  matters  of  practical  interest  to  the 
profession  were  discussed,  several  interesting  papers  were 
read,  none  of  which,  however,  were  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings,   and    a    constitution    and   by-laws    were    adopted 
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providing  for  a  f nil  set  of  officers.  S.  N.  Walker,  of  Blooms- 
burg,  was  elected  president;  J.  F.  Cumminga,  of  Sunbury, 
vice-president,  and  Oscar  Meyer,  of  Allentown,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  published 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages,  which  con- 
tained a  brief  and  formal  statement  of  the  busine*ss  trans- 
acted, a  list  of  the  members  and  honorary  members,  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  a  list  of  the  official  court  reporters 
of  the  state  with  their  terms  of  court,  a  calendar  showing 
the  terms  of  the  several  courts  of  the  state  and  a  digest  of 
decisions'  constndng  the  act  of  1876,  in  regard  to  official 
court  reporters.  The  cases  were  P.  P.  Tupper  vs.  The 
County  of  Bradford;  Oscar  Meyer  vs.  The  County  of  Lehigh 
and  Ira  E.  Briggs  vs.  The  County  of  Erie.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  excellent  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of 
1881  and  1882  were  omitted  from  the  published  proceedings 
for  want  of  funds  to  print  them. 

The  next  and  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steno- 
graphich  Association  was  held  at  Bellefonte*  Centre  county, 
on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  July,  1883.  The  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  were  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-six  pages,  which  contained  a  brief  statement  of  the 
business  transacted,  a  list  of  the  active  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, the  president's  address,  by  S.  N.  Walker,  and  papers 
by  H.  C.  Michener,  E.  D.  York  and  J.  F.  Congdon;  the  paper 
of  Mr.  York  having  been  read  at  the  Allentown  meeting  in 
1882,  but  omitted  from  the  printed  proceedings  of  that 
year.  The  papers  of  Mr.  York  and  Mr.  Congdon  related  to 
the  origin  and  early  days  of  court  reporting  in  Pennsylvania 
and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  shorthand  history, 
especially  to  the  history  of  shorthand  legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  this  meeting  Oscar  Meyer  was  elected  presi- 
dent, A.  Hippard,  vice-president  and  W.  F.  Reber,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  published  list  of  members  at  that  time 
consisted  of  twenty-five  names,  as  follows:  Ira  E.  Briggs, 
Erie;  G.  S.  Burrows,  Sunbury;  W.  M.  Clift,  Norristown; 
J.  Frank  Congdon,  Tyrone;  H.  H.  Coston,  Scranton;  J.  F. 
Cummings,  Sunbury;  Frank  M.  Eastman,  Butler;  Q.  F. 
Ehler,  Easton;  T.  A.  Fenstermaker,  Philadelphia;  Charles  E. 
Fritcher,  Williamsport;  Arthur  Head,  Tov^anda;'  J.  Irwin 
Hagerman,  Belief  onte;  A.  Hippard,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Oscar  Meyer,  Allentov^m;  H.  C.  Michener,  Doylestown; 
Lawrence  L.  Minor,  Union  town;  Coe  Mullock,  Lancaster; 
John  T.  Porter,  Washington,  Pa.;  W.  F.  Beber,  Belief  onte; 
J.  P.  Standish,  Wilkes-Barre;  Frank  P.  Tupper,  Towanda; 
a  N.  Walker,  Bloomsburg,  W.  M.  Wallace,  Meadville;   S.  G. 
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Wilson,  Philadelphia,  and  Frank  F.  Wood,  New  York.  There 
was  also  a  list  of  honorary  members,  among  whom  were 
the  following:  Thomas  Bengough,  Toronto;  A.  P.  Little, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  S.  C.  Bodgers,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Theodore  Bose, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Underhill,  N.  Y.  city,  and  W.  O.  Wykoif. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  perusal  of  these  lists  awakens  many  and 
varied  memories.  Of  these  twenty-five  active  members  many 
have  pased  to  the  great  beyond,  some  have  left  the  profes- 
sion of  shorthand  reporting  and  achieved  success  in  other 
and  more  lucrative  employments,  some  are  still  in  the  har- 
ness, and  eight  are  members  of  the  present  Pennsylvania 
association.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1884,  but  in  January  of  that  year  Mr.  F.  P.  Tupper, 
who  had  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization  and  the 
leader  in  the  meetings,  died,  and  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
was  never  held. 

From  1884  to  1900  no  organization  of  professional  short- 
hand reporters  existed  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  though 
the  subject  of  organization '  was  often  discussed  by  Col. 
Demming,  myself  and  others,  who  foresaw  the  necessity  of 
organization  and  endeavored  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
subject  against  the  day  when  the  necessity  would  be  so 
urgent  as  to  admit  of  no  delay.  But  the  number  of  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  organization  was  so  small,  and  they 
received  so  little  encouragement  from  their  brethren  in  the 
state  that  no  active  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter  until 
December,  1898,  when  Col.  H.  C.  Demming  issued  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of  court  reporters  at  Harrisburg  to  effect  an 
organization.  This  project,  however,  met  vnth  so  little 
encouragement,  and  with  so  much  open  opposition  from 
certain  reporters  that  it  was  finally  abandoned.  So  strong 
was  this  opposition  that  a  circular  letter,  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  prominent  reporters,  was  circulated  throughout 
the  state,  opposing  the  organization,  and  urging  reporters 
to  stay  away  from  the  meeting.  This  opposition  was  prin- 
cipally based  upon  the  fear  that  an  association,  if  formed, 
might  injure  the  court  reporters  of  the  state  by  indiscreet 
agitation  in  regard  to  shorthand  legislation,  a  fear  which 
at  that  time  was  perhaps  not  without  reasonable  grounds. 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  however,  a  second  call  was  issued 
for  a  meeting  of  court  reporters  at  Harrisburg,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  August,  at  which  time  and  place  a  small  num- 
ber of  reporters  from  different  parts  of  the  state  met, 
effected  an  organization,  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
elected  oflBcers  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
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executiTe  coxninittee.  Col.  H.  C.  Demming,  of  Harrisburg, 
was  elected  president;  W.  A.  Shaw,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
F.  E.  Pelt  on,  of  Pittsburg,  vice-presidents;  S.  B.  Foight,  of 
Oreensburg,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J.  N.  Rhoads, 
of  Beading,  librarian.  The  following  year,  1901,  the  execu- 
tiTe committee  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Association  and  the  New  England  Association,  all  of 
which  met  the  same  week  in  the  New  York  state  building 
on  the  exposition  g^rounds.  As  was  feared  by  many  at  the 
time,  the  attempt  to  hold  the  meeting  outside  the  state,  in 
conjunction  with  other  associations,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  exposition,  was  not  a  success.  The  meetings  of  the 
various  shorthand  organizations  seriously  interfered  with 
each  other,  and  the  attractions  of  the  exposition  interfered 
with  all.  A  few  of  us,  however,  did  succeed  in  holding  one 
session  at  the  Pennsylvania  building,  where  we  organized, 
elected  officers  for  the  following  year,  and  again  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee.  At  this 
meeting  Col.  H.  C.  Demming  was  again  elected  president; 
Arthur  Head  and  Taylor  McBride,  vice-presidents;  S.  B. 
Foight,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J.  N.  Khoads,  librarian. 

In  1902  the  association  met  at  the  Commonwealth  Hotel, 
in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  16th  and  17th  days  of  July. 
The  meeting  was  a  small  one,  but  several  interesting  papers 
were  read,  matters  of  interest  to  the  profession  were  dis- 
cussed and  delegates  elected  to  the  National  Association. 
At  this  meeting  there  was  one  addition  to  the  membership. 
Col.  Demming  was  again  elected  president;  Arthur  Head 
and  Taylor  McBride  vice-presidents;  Reginald  Bottomley 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J.  F.  Patterson  librarian.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution 
and  by-laws.  After  a  pleasant  session  the  meeting 
adjourned,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  July,  1903.  After  adjournment  a  number  of  members, 
on  the  invitation  of  Col.  Demming,  went  to  Gettysburg, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  genial  colonel,  spent  a  por- 
tion of  two  days  in  viewing  the  battlefield. 

The  meeting  of  1903  was  held  on  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth days  of  July,  at  the  Hotel  Hanover,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  From  the  standpoint  of  numbers  this  meet- 
ing could  not  be  called  a  success.  There  was,  however,  one 
addition  to  the  membership,  which  was  offset  by  two  with- 
drawals. Several  visiting  members  were  present,  among 
whom  were  Sidney  C.  Ormsby  and  P.  P.  McLoughlin,  of  New 
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York  city,  who  came  as  regxilarly  elected  Tisiting^  delegates 
to  represent  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion. Though  the  meeting  was  small  in  numbers,  several 
interesting  papers  were  read,  matters  of  importance  to  the 
profession  were  discussed,  and  a  new  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  adopted,  doing  away  with  a  number  of  useless 
committees,  simplifying  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
fixing  permanently  the  time  of  the  annual  meetings.  The 
name  was  changed  from  **  The  Pennsylvania  Stenographers' 
Association "  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Shorthand  Reporters* 
Association.'*  Arthur  Head  was  elected  president,  W.  M.  CUf  t, 
vice-president,  and  Reginald  Bottomley  secretary-treasurer. 
The  meeting  adjourned  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  to  meei 
at  the  same  place  the  following  year.  The  condition  of  the 
Association  at  that  time  was  not  such  as  to  give  much 
encouragement  for  the  future.  The  treasury  was  empty, 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  members  were  in  arrears  for  dues, 
and  the  interest  of  the  reporters  of  the  State  in  the  organ- 
ization was  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  end  had  nearly  been  reached.  Only  a  single  Philadelphia 
reporter  attended  the  meeting,  and  he  only  for  a  portion 
of  one  session. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  revivification  of  the 
Association  seemed  almost  a  forlorn  hope,  but  I  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  hard  work  and  personal  effort.  One  of 
the  first  steps  was  to  get  into  communication  with  the 
reporters  of  the  State,  by  personal  interview  where  possible, 
and  where  that  was  not  possible  by  correspondence.  This 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  calling  their  attention  to  the 
existence  of  the  Associatioii,  obtaining  their  views  on  the 
subject  of  organization  and  obtaining  such  suggestions  as 
they  were  willing  to  make  on  the  subject.  Personal  letters 
were  written  to  every  court  reporter  in  the  State  calling  his 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  inviting  him,  if  not  already 
a  member  of  the  Association,  to  become  so  at  once.  In 
some  cases  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  letters  were  sent  to 
a  single  person  before  bringing  a  response.  But  in  all  but 
a  very  few  cases  perseverance  finally  conquered,  and  many 
of  those  who  proved  the  hardest  to  establish  communica- 
tion with  have  since  proved  to  be  active  and  efficient  mem- 
bers. The  publication  of  the  proceedings  was  deemed  one 
import&nt  step  towards  maintaining  the  organization,  and, 
there  being  no  money  in  the  treasury,  I  advanced  the  money 
for  this  purpose,  and  after  the  proceedings  were  printed  and 
distributed  set  about  trying  to  collect  the  dues  and  arrears. 
Here,  again,  there  was  great  discouragement  for  a  time,  but 
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by  dint  of  much  correspondence  all,  except  five,  members 
were  induced  to  pay  their  dues  and  arrears.  Among  other 
schemes  for  creating  an  interest,  an  Association  Depart- 
ment was  established  in  The  Stenographer,  in  which  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Association  were  discussed  and  the 
benefits  of  organization  nrged  from  month  to  month. 
Membership  certificates  were  also  prepared  and  issued  to 
both  active  and  honorary  members.  But,  above  all,  a  con- 
stant effort  was  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  reporters 
of  the  State  through  the  medium  of  personal  correspond- 
ence. The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  all  this  can  be 
realized  only  by  those  who  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
But  the  result  justified  the  work.  Slowly,  but  surely,  an 
interest  in  the  Association  began  to  grow  throughout  the 
State.  Many  who  had  before  been  indifferent,  and  even 
antagonistic,  were  induced  to  become  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  to  give  their  active  and  earnest  efforts  to  its 
success. 

On  the  20th  day  of  July,  1904,  the  Association  again  met 
at  the  Hotel  Hanover,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  To  say 
that  the  meeting  was  a  success  would  be  a  very  modest 
description.  It  was  by  far  the  largest,  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful meeting  the  Association  had  ever  held  in  every 
respect.  A  large  number  of  new  applications  for  member- 
ship were  received,  increasing  the  total  membership  about 
sixty  per  cent  and  adding  eighteen  counties  to  those  form- 
erly represented  in  the  Association.  The  attendance  was 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership,  every  por- 
tion of  the  State  being  fully  represented,  a  large  delegation 
of  the  Philadelphia  reporters  was  present  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  meeting  and  several  eminent  shorthand 
men  were  present  from  other  States.  A  large  number  of 
interesting  papers  were  read  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
reporters  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the  debts  of  the  Association 
paid,  the  dues  nearly  all  collected  and  a  balance  of  $150  in 
the  treasury.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  papers 
and  discussions,  two  full  days  being  occupied  in  the  business 
of  the  meeting  and  each  session  being  fully  occupied.  One 
of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  meeting  was  a  ban- 
quet arranged  by  the  Philadelphia  reporters  at  "^Uow 
Grove  Park,  a  beautiful  suburban  resort.  The  best  of  feel- 
ing prevailed,  and  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
Pittsburg  in  1905. 

During  the  interval  from  July,  1904,  to  July,  1905,  the 
same  policy  was  pursued  as  in  the  previous  year.     Every 
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effort  was  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  court  reporters 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  by  correspondence  and  other- 
wise, the  Association  Department  was  maintained  in  The 
Stenographer,  and  an  extensive  correspondence  was  carried 
on,  especially  with  those  who  were  not  members,  urging 
them  to  become  so.  The  year  was  not  without  its  dis- 
couragements, and  the  Legislature  being  in  session  a  most 
unfortunate  disagreement  arose  between  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  different  sections  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  certain  proposed  legislation.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  matter  has  been  amicably  adjusted,  and  that  the 
discussion  of  the  matter,  while  somewhat  earnest  and  con- 
troversial, vnli  ultimately  be  the  means  of  clearing  the 
atmosphere  and  bringing  about  a  clearer  and  better  under- 
standing as  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  court  reporters 
in  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  attention  of  the 
court  reporters  of  the  State  has  been  most  forcibly  directed 
to  the  need  of  diligence  in  watching  shorthand  legislation, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  the  agitation  will  be 
to  eventually  secure  such  legislation  as  will  be  fair,  not 
only  to  the  public,  but  fair  and  satisfactory  to  the  court 
reporters  of  all  sections  of  the  State. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  July,  1905,  the  Association 
met  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
This  was  the  banner  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  treas- 
urer's report  showed  the  debts  and  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion all  paid  and  a  balance  of  ^280  in  the  treasury,  being  an 
increase  of  $130  over  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding 
the  expenses,  especially  the  cost  of  printing  the  proceed- 
ings, had  been  much  heavier  than  ever  before.  Nineteen 
new  applications  for  m£mbership  were  received,  represent- 
ing ten  counties,  so  that  now  practically  the  whole  State  is 
represented  in  the  Association,  there  being  at  the  present 
time  only  six  districts  unrepresented,  out  of  a  total  of  fifty- 
six,  and  most  of  the  unrepresented  districts  are  small  and 
unimportant.  There  are  about  eighty-five  court  reporters 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  these  seventy-four  are 
members  of  the  Association.  Although  Pittsburg  is  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State,  necessitating  a  journey 
of  nearly  300  miles  for  the  eastern  reporters,  every  section 
of  the  State  was  fully  represented.  There  were  about  forty 
persons  in  attendance,  over  thirty  of  whom  were  court 
reporters  and  members  of  the  Association,  so  that  the 
attendance  again  reached  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership.  Among  the  visiting  reporters  were  Louis  E, 
Schrader,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Fred  Irland,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     A  number  of  excellent  papers  were  read,  not 
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only  by  members  of  the  Association,  bat  from  prominent 
reporters  outside  the  State,  among  whom  were  Mr.  P.  P. 
McLoughlin,  of  New  York;  Albert  Horton,  of  Toronto,  and 
George  Walpole,  of  London,  Eng.  Two  whole  days  were 
occupied  with  the  sessions,  and  such  was  the  interest  taken 
in  the  discussions  that  it  was  more  than  once  necessary 
to  curtail  the  speaking  for  want  of  time,  and  several  por- 
tions of  the  entertainment  program  were  omitted  for  the 
same  reason.  The  entertainment  features  which  were  car- 
ried out  were  a.  visit  to  the  celebrated  Carnegie  steel  works 
at  Homestead,  an  observation  tour  of  Greater  Pittsburg 
on  a  special  trolley,  and  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Henry,  all 
of  which  was  provided  by  the  reporters  of  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity.  The  Pittsburg  meeting  surpassed  all  previous 
meetings,  not  only  in  the  number  attending,  but  in  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  discussions  and  other  business  of  the  meeting. 
While  we  hope  that  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Short- 
hand Beporters'  Association  has  only  begpin,  and  that  a  long 
and  successful  future  is  before  it,  much  has  already  been 
accomplished  that  should  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
profession,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  different  sections 
of  the  State  and  the  ability  to  act  in  concert  in  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  profession.  Men  from  different 
sections  of  the  State,  who  formerly  did  not  know  of  each 
other's  existence,  have  been  brought  together;  valued 
friendships  have  been  formed,  misunderstandings  have  been 
explained,  professional  jealousies  and  rivalries  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  been  obliterated,  and  not  only  the  ability, 
but  the  disposition,  of  the  reporters  of  the  State  to  act 
together  for  the  common  good  has  been  gfreatly  increased. 

While  there  have  been  some  discouragements  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Association,  there  have  been 
many  pleasant  incidents.  The  most  important  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Shorthand  Reporters*  Association  is  that  no  g^reat 
success  can  be  expected  in  the  field  of  shorthand  organiza- 
tion without  determined,  persistent  and  systematic  work. 
The  ofBcer  of  a  shorthand  organization  who  performs  his 
duties  in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner  will  have  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  the  interest  and  membership  of  his 
association  rapidly  dwindle  away.  No  shorthand  associa- 
tion will  mn  itself,  and  whoever  expects  to  succeed  in 
upbuilding  a  shorthand  or  any  other  organization,  for  that 
matter,  must  take  off  his  coat  and  work  in   season   and 
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out  of  season  in  an  intelligent,  determined  and  systematle 
way.  He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  motiTes  and 
interests  of  the  members  and  prospective  members,  and  use 
every  endeavor  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and 
utilize  the  motives  of  the  different  individuals  composing 
the  association.  But  the  main  secret  of  success  in  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  imdertaMng,  is  hard  and  faithful  work. 
It  is  said  that  faith  can  remove  mountains,  but  the  kind  of 
faith  which  we  have  in  these  days  does  not  accomplish  very 
much,  unless  supplemented  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  but  a 
very  small  pick  and  shovel  will  dig  down  a  large  mountain 
if  used  with  proper  perseverance  and  for  a  sufficient  time. 

The  Pbbsident:  We  have  with  us  to-day  a  veteran 
stenographer,  a  man  who  served  long  and  faithfully  in  the 
shorthand  business,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  listening 
to  Mr.  William  Anderson. 

Mr.  Ain>EB80N:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Qentlemen. — 
This  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  my  life. 
I  stepped  in  here  expecting  to  see  faces  of  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  became  quite  intimately  acquainted  last  week  at 
Chautauqua,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association.  As  I  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  cpurt  house  this  afternoon  I  could  not  realize 
that  it  was  ten  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Association.  I 
recognize  one  lady  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
present  when  your  Association  held  its  meeting  in  this  city 
some  years  ago.  On  that  occasion  you  were  so  courteous 
and  kind  to  me  as  to  unanimously  pass  a  resolution  of 
sympathy  on  my  enforced  retirement  from  active  work  in 
the  courts. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  appointed  the  first  official 
stenographer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  affirmed  in 
some  shorthand  journals  that  California  had  that  first 
honor.  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  calling  upon  me, 
and  I  congratulate  the  State  Association  upon  the  action 
of  the  National  Association  in  electing  my  esteemed  friend 
and  one  so  prominent  in  your  body,  Mr.  Sidney  C.  Ormsby, 
as  Vice-President  of  the  National  Association. 

Mr.  BEAI.E:  It  may  not  be  in  order  now,  but  I  desire 
to  state  that  the  New  England  Shorthand  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  shortly,  and,  as  we  have  been 
favored  in  the  past  by  delegations  from  your  Association, 
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we  hope,  if  it  is  possible,  that  the  Chair  may  apl^oint  a 
committee  to  attend  our  meeting.  Due  notice,  of  course,  will 
be  sent  to  all  members  of  your  Association.  Wt  shall  be 
glad  to  have  an  official  committee  sent  to  our  meeting,  and 
we  will  return  the  hospitality  extended  to  us. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsbt:  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  anybody 
who  has  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation can  vouch  for  its  members  being  royal  entertainers. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
such  committee. 

The  PsEBiDEKT  requested  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Benn  Pitman. 


BRIEF  WRITING;  HAS  THE  IDEAL  BEEN  ATTAINED? 

BY  BENN  PITMAN,  Of  CINCINNATI. 

OF  all  the  problems  which  man  has  endeavored  to  solve 
to  supply  his  physical  needs  and  mental  aspirations 
during  his  long,  evolutionary  inarch  from  savagery  to  civil- 
isation, there  are  two  that  seem,  specially,  to  have  taxed 
his  patience  and  baffled  hiitf  skill  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  Ideal.  These  two  needs  are  Shelier  and  the 
means  of  Communication  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  man  in  his  early,  undeveloped 
condition  as  other  than  dominated  by  these  two  great 
needs.  Shelter  he  must  have,  from  the  sun,  the  storm  and 
the  cold.  He  could  not  always  find  a  cave  into  which  to 
creep;  he,  therefore,  uses  his  hands  and  brains  and  con- 
structs a  shelter;  and  most  likely  his  first  **  home  "  consisted 
of  three  or  four  sticks,  spread  out  at  the  bottom,  fastened 
at  the  top  and  covered  with  large  leaves,  or  vrith  the  skins 
of  the  animals  he  had  slain  and  eaten.  This  was  his  first 
attempt  to  provide  for  shelter  and  rest.  But  as  man 
develoi>ed  his  mere  sheltering  hut  was  not  sufficient  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  He  wanted  room  to  play  and  sport  in, 
room  to  store  his  accumulations,  room  to  worship  in,  room 
to  commune  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  we  find  he  progressively  constructs  a  cave 
temple,  later  a  forum,  a  stately  coliseum,  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  a  stately  home,  and  —  for  kings  and  rich  traders 
—  splendid  marble  palaces. 
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The  other  great  need  to  which  I  have  referred  is  man's 
necessity  for  a  means  of  communication  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  As  readily  and  naturally  as  he  uses  his  hands 
to  construct  a  shelter,  just  as  naturally  he  uses  his  vocal 
organs  as  a  means  of  communication  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  what  we  now  call  Speech.  We  have  little  idea 
of  the  uncouth,  harsh,  gutteral,  unmusical  noises  and  clucks 
that  man  once  used  to  express  his  wants,  his  emotions,  his 
dislikes  and  fears,  and  from  which  has  been  evolved  modern, 
comparatively  musical  Speech.  Ages  must  have  past  before 
he  conceived  the  thought  or  felt  the  necessity  of  representing 
speech  to  the  eye,  but  at  least  six  thousand  years  ago  we 
find  him  writing  characters  on  his  mummy-cloths  and 
inscribing  on  the  granite  walls  and  pillars  of  his  temple 

I  certain  hieroglyphic  forms  that,  in  a  crude  way,  told  his- 

tory and  represented .  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  human 
mind.  These  representations  were,  at  first,  sometimes 
pictorial,  oftener  symbolic,  and  it  seems  that  a  full  thousand 

I  years  elapsed  before  the  insufficiency  of  this  method  was 

felt,  and  then  man  conceived  the  idea  of  representing 
thought,  not  directly  by  means  of  pictures,  but  indirectly 
by  means  of  toords, 

{  Now,  we  cannot  represent  words  to  the  eye  without  first 

'  finding  out  the  sounds  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the 

still  more  puzzling  task   of  finding  appropriate  signs  for 

their  representation.    And,  though  the  ablest  men  of  differ- 

I  ent  races  have  assisted  in  this  task  for  thousands  of  years, 

generation  after  generation,  a  perfect  alphabetic  represen- 

I  tation   of   language   is   beUeved   by   some   critics   to   be   a 

j  problem  yet  unsolved.    What  does  the  phonographer  say  to 

I  this?     Can  his  faith  in  the   scientific  completeness  of  his 

■teno-phonetic  scheme  be  shaken? 

i 

As  great  an  authority  as  Herbert  Spenser,  as  late  as 
I  1893,  in  a  publication  of  his  father's  scheme  of  brief  writ- 

I  ing,  called  "  Lucid  Shorthand,"  does  not  admit  that  ng  is 

an  elementary  consonant,  but  contends  that  song,  sang,  etc^ 
I  are    words    consisting    of    four    elementary    sounds.      The 

phonographer  writes  them  vnlth  three  signs,  because  he 
believes  them  to  consist  of  but  three  elementary  sounds, 
and  he  further  insists  that  these  and  similar  words  do  not 
contain  either  an  n  or  a  g.  Professor  Hullah,  of  King's 
College,  London,  in  his  work  devoted  to  Speech  and  Voice 
Culture,  says  that  the  vowel  in  tUl,  Paul,  etc.,  is  a  diphthong, 
and  he  classes  it  with  i,  of,  010  and  ti.  The  phonographer 
insists  that  au  is  as  truly  an  elementary  vowel  as  is  e  or  00, 
I  and  places  it  in  his  scheme  of  single  vowels.    The  professor 

! 
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fails  to  recognize  the  law  of  language  that  terminates  the 
past  tense  of  verbs  like  talk,  smoke,  hatch,  etc.,  with  a  t.  He 
says  they  are  pronoimced  as  they  are  spelled,  with  a  final  <f. 
The  phonographer  knows  that  the  final  Bonnd  that  follows 
a  whispered  consonant  is  t,  and  that  it  is  d  only  when 
following  a  vocal  sound.  Professor  Alexander  M.  Bell, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  respected  phonetic  authority, 
say  that  a  and  o.  are  diphthongs;  a  terminating  with  the 
sound  of  e,  and  o  terminating  with  the  sound  of  oo.  The 
phonographer  recognizes  these  as  elementary  sounds,  and 
the  professional  singer,  when  he  dwells  upon  them,  con- 
firms the  phonographer's  decision.  All  our  leading  diction- 
aries contend  that  eh,  as  in  cheer,  etch,  etc.,  is  a  compound 
sound,  consisting  of  t-sh,  and  that  /,  as  in  fudffe,  is  made  up 
of  the  two  elements  A^K  The  phonographer  recognizes 
eh  and  i  as  simple  consonants,  and,  therefore,  places  them 
in  his  alphabet  of  elementary  sounds.  The  able  scholar  and 
phonetician,  Nathaniel  Storrs,  of  Boston,  who  devoted  half 
a  century  to  phonological  study,  and  who  compiled  a  pho- 
netic dictionary,  but,  dying  before  it  was  completed,  left 
$10,000  for  its  publication,  insisted  that  ch  and  j,  »h  and  zh 
are  compound  consonants;  that  9h  consists  of  s-y  and  zh 
of  2r*y;  that  the  word  shall  is  really  syall,  and  vision 
is  correctly  pronounced,  and  should  therefore,  be  written 
vizyon.  The  phonographer  is  fully  persuaded  that  ch,  j,  sh 
and  zh  are  simple  consonantal  elements;  that  each  sound  is 
produced  by  the  vocal  organs  while  maintaining  an  un- 
changing position  during  its  utterance,  and  with  a  single 
vocal  impulse,  hence  elementary  sounds.  Does  not  the 
phonographer  feel  pretty  confident,  with  respect  to  all  the 
points  referred  to,  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  criticise  the 
critics,  and  that  his  scheme  of  writing  satisfactorily  solves 
the  graphic  riddle  of  the  ages? 

The  phonographer  accepts  as  a  solution  of  the  siz- 
thoufland-year-old  phonological  mystery  and  chirographic 
puzzle,  first,  a  correct  analysis  and  sequential  arrangement 
of  all  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  briefest  and  most  facile  of  geometrical 
signs  —  signs  which  have  a  corresponding  relation  to  the 
sounds  they  represent.  Then  he  observes  the  unvarying 
rule  of  a  given  sign  for  a  given  sound.  To  secure  the  utmost 
brevity  a  scheme  of  initial  and  final  appendages  is  adopted. 
Facile  circles,  loops  and  hooks,  of  two  sizes,  are  used, 
every  sig^  admitting  of  halving  and  doubling.  This  meets 
the  all-pervading  law  of  human  speech,  the  physiological 
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tendency  of  spoken  sounds  to  unite  and  glide  int6  the 
nearest  yocal  position,  thus  making  double  and  triple  con- 
sonantal sounds  which  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  our 
language.  The  phonographer  is  thus  provided  with  a 
reliable,  simple  and  easily-understood  method  of  abbrevia- 
tion, that  gives  him  more  than  ten  thousand  single  line 
signs,  which,  being  written  in  three  positions  —  thus  indi- 
cating the  leading  vowel  in  a  word  —  he  is  provided  with 
an  amazing  total  of  more  than.  30,000  single  line  stems  that 
provide  for  the  very  brief  representation  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  words  of  the  lang^uage.  A  word  like  strained  or 
strandf  consisting  of  five  consonants,  or  squints,  consisting 
of  six  consonants,  or  spinsters,  consisting  of  seven  con- 
sonants, is  each  perfectly  expressed  by  a  single  line  stem. 
These  are  methods  of  stenographic  abbreviation  never 
dreamed  of  in  any  previous  scheme  of  writing;  but  the 
phonogprapher  finds  that  they  are  eminently  practical,  facile 
and  legible.  But  abbreviation  does  not  stop  with  words. 
The  phonographic  scheme  makecT  provision  for  grammatical 
phraseolo^,  so  that  two,  three,  four  or  five  words  are  fre- 
quently written  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the  paper; 
thus,  such  phrases  as  it-is,  it^-not,  when^t-is-not,  when^tAs* 
not-seen,  etc.,  are  not  only  written  without  lifting  the  pen, 
but  the  latter  phrase,  consisting  of  five  words,  is  written 
with  as  little  expenditure  of  time  and  manual  effort  as 
any  one  of  single  longhand  letters  m,  k  or  10. 

The  phonographer  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  short- 
hand writers  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  alphabetic  principle. 
He  does  not  employ  a  single  arbitrary  or  isymboUc  char- 
acter. One  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  the  old  school  of 
shorthand  reporters  in  England  once  told  me,  with  a  sort 
of  boast,  that  he  employed  upwards  of  2,000  arbitrary  char- 
acters. Of  course,  no  one  could  learn  his  scheme  or 
decipher  his  notes  without  serving  a  lifelong  apprenticeship. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  half  a  century  after  the 
popular  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  phonography  — 
such  as  its  use  in  the  National  Congress  —  there  should 
be  schemes  of  stenographic  writing  taught  in  some  of  our 
commercial  colleges,  based  upon  the  imperfect  Boman  alpha- 
bet, and  exactly  resembling,  in  principle  and  practice,  the 
rudimentary  shorthands  that  were  invented  and  used  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts! 

Thanks  to  the  genius  and  lifelong  labors  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man and  his  thousands  of  coadjutors,  the  student,  the 
amanuensis    and   the   professional   reporter   of    to-day   are 
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furnished  with  a  scheme  of  scientific  shorthand  possessing 
a  philosophy,  brevity  and  legibility  of  which  an  old-time 
reporter,  like  Charles  Dickens,  never  dreamed. 
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BANKRUPTCT  REPORTING. 

BT  B.   W.  TICHBNOB,   OF   CABMEL,   N.   Y. 

1HAVE  been  flattered  by  the  request  of  your  committee 
for  a  short  paper,  to  be  read  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  report- 
ing has  been  adopted. 

When  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  passed,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  stenographic  charge  was  limited  to  ten  cents  per 
folio,  the  better  class  of  stenographers  paid  no  further 
attention  to  the  matter  and  the  reporting  was  left  to  othera 
more  anzioua  than  able  to  do  the  work.  This  limitation, 
however,  applied  only  to  the  bankrupt  estate,  and  there 
was  no  prohibition  of  a  higher  charge  against  creditors 
who  might  come  in  and  by  oral  examination  seek  to  dis- 
cover concealed  assets.  By  stipulation  the  rate  to  creditors 
was  soon  fixed  at  twenty  cents  per  folio;  and  by  custom 
has  remained  so  ever  since.  Having  so  far  succeeded  in 
getting  a  fair  rate,  it  was  not  long  before  means  were 
found  to  extend  it  to  the  funds  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  as 
well.  Of  course,  the  plain  provision  of  the  act  in  this 
respect  could  not  be  ignored.  Ten  cents  per  folio  was  the 
legr&lly  established  rate,  but  this  was  for  one  copy  only  — 
the  record.  If  exan^ning  or  opposing  counsel  wanted  a 
carbon  copy  —  as  was  usual  where  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded at  long  intervals  —  a  further  charge  of  ten  cents 
per  folio  was  made.  And  right  here  was  the  opportunity 
to  display  that  skill  in  figfures  for  which  the  stenographer 
has  become  at  once  both  famous  and  infamous.  I  believe 
it  was  Artemus  Ward,  who,  when  the  public  objected  to 
his  reasonable  and  conventional  plan  of  payment  in  advance 
before  admittance  to  his  "  highly  moral  show,"  offered  that 
gracious  alternative  of  paying  the  price  without  going  in. 
But  it  remained  for  the  bankruptcy  reporter  to  ingenuously 
offer  the  creditor  seeking  to  recover  a  small  portion  of  his 
debt  the  cheerful  alternative  of  either  one  or  two  copies  — 
but,  in  either  event,  twenty  cents  per  folio. 

A  ready  compliance  with  these  then  somewhat  unusual 
terms  was,  of  course,  noticeable  by  its  absence;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  stenographer  being  defeated  in  his  own 
particular  field  by  a  mere  lawyer?  A  lawyer's  objections, 
anyway,  are  usually  immaterial,  irrelevant  and  incompetent, 
and  as  usually  overruled.  So  in  this  instance  were  they 
overcome,  and  on  appeal  to  the  referee  it  was  judicially 
determined  that  competent  shorthand  work  could  not  be 
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done  in  New  York  city  —  aye,  there's  the  rub! — for  ten 
cents  per  folio.  So,  to-day,  custom  —  dear,  old,  comfortable, 
comforting,  complaisant  custom,  which  never  overrides,  but 
interprets  and  declares  or  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
law  —  justifies  and  makes  good  the  more  or  less  conscion- 
able  demands  of  yesterday. 

From  these  unpromising  conditions  has  grown  up  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  profitable  stenographic  work, 
amoimting,  in  Manhattan  alone,  to  nearly  $40,000  a  year, 
in  the  doin^  of  which  the  reporter's  status  is  no  less  enviable 
than  that  of  any  "official"  in  the  city.  I  am  saying  this 
because  I  believe  it,  and  also  because  I  believe  the  bank- 
ruptcy reporter  needs  vindication  in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren. 
That  this  latter  statement  is  true  is  most  unfortunate; 
but,  as  with  officials  of  the  higher  courts,  I  insist  the 
reflection  shoidd  be  cast  upon  the  individual  and  not  upon 
the  office.  Incompetence  and  worse  dominated  bankruptcy 
reporting  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  this  feature  has  been 
gradually  but  surely  disciplined  or  eliminated. 

A  word  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  bankruptcy  report- 
ing. That  much  of  it  is  trivial  in  character  does  not  make 
it  the  less  difficult.  In  fact,  its  very  triviality  and  informal- 
ity is  often  the  severest  test  of  skill  and  experience.  A 
colloquial  style  is  always  rapid;  and  pointed  asperities  of 
witness  and  counsel,  indulged  without  fear  of  contempt,  do 
not  lend  assistance  to  the  incapable.  That  the  matter  is  sel- 
dom technical  enables  the  reporter  of  no  learning  and  little 
skill  to  "  fake  "  his  report  and  to  perform  that  wonderful 
feat  of  getting  more  than  was  said.  The  consequences  of 
error  are,  of  course,  not  so  great  as  in  other  branches  of 
court  work,  but  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  making  up 
of  a  correct  judicial  record  in  bankruptcy  Involves  more  of 
discretion  and  sound  judgment.  Much  that  transpires  in  a 
bankruptcy  examination  has  no  place  in  a  record  such  as  I 
have  in  mind,  although  often  found  therein;  and  speaking  for 
the  moment  as  a  lawyer  rather  than  a  stenographer  I  may 
say  the  same  is  true  of  other  court  records.  Let  me  at  once 
add,  however,  that  the  trained  and  skilled  members  of  the 
Stenogn^aphers'  Association  of  this  State  would  hardly  com- 
mit so  fiagfrant  an  offense,  even  if  paid  therefor  at  folio 
rates. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  bankruptcy  reporter 
than  for  any  other  official  to  maintain  that  strict  neutrality 
and  nice  equilibrium,  both  personal  and  professional,  which 
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seems  to  be  regarded  by  all  interested  parties  no  less  appro- 
priate than  necessary.  The  official  of  other  courts  has  very 
little  of  personal  contact  with  counsel,  and  g^rinds  out  his 
reports  in  an  impersonal,  impartial  way.  Not  so  the 
reporter  who  meets  on  more  intimate  terms  the  same  law- 
yers every  day  and  with  whom  they  discuss  the  testimony, 
points  of  law  involved  and  the  probable  decision  of  a  court 
with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  confidential  relations. 

That  this  has  been  done  for  years,  and  is  being  done 
every  day  without  ever  a  suggestion  of  improper  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  stenographer,  seems  to  me  remarkable  and 
speaks  well  for  his  honesty  and  discreetness.  In  fact,  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  trite,  to  felici- 
tate this  convention  and  the  whole  fraternity  of  shorthand 
writers  upon  the  most  enviable  reputation  of  our  profession, 
in  these  respects.  I  know  of  no  other  body  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  professional  or  other  work  in  whom  is 
reposed  v^th  so  much  confidence  important  personal,  family 
and  business  secrets.  In  fact,  this  is  so  well  recognized  that 
his  trustworthiness,  honor  and  discretion  are  rarely  ever 
questioned;  while  his  intelligence,  powers  of  perception  and 
professional  skill,  when  the  latter  has  been  once  tested, 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  almost  boundless.  And  as  to  errors: 
do  you  know  that  stenographers  make  fewer  in  number, 
and  those  much  less  vital  in  character,  than  experience  has 
proved  are  made  in  the  same  bulk  of  plain  copying?  With 
all  the  complex  mental  processes  involved  in  our  work  it 
seems  to  me  this  fact  evidences  the  conscientiousness  no 
less  than  the  skill  of  the  stenographic  reporter.  When 
all  these  varying  phases  of  the  stenographer's  equipment 
are  well  recog^nized  and  full  faith  and  credit  given  him 
therefor  (at  the  rate  of  anywhere  from  twenty  cents  and 
upwards  per  folio)  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  calling  of  dignity,  honor  and  profit  whose  best  inter- 
ests should  be  most  carefully  conserved,  as  you  are  doing, 
and  whose  integrity  should  be  jealously  safe-guarded. 
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The  paper  following  was  presented: 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STENOGRAPHER'S  MINUTES. 

BT  DUDLEY  J.  FAQAN,  OF  BSOOKL.TK. 

MUNICIPAL  COUBT,  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK,  BOBOUGH  OP 
BROOKLYN,  PIRST  DISTRICT. 


THE  COURT  STENOGRAPHER 

ag-ainst 

THE  BAR  AT  LARGE. 


SOME  "  DON*TS  "  which  it  is  not  expected  lawyers  will 
take  unto  themselves. 

1.  Don't  talk  loud  enough  to  be  heard  —  the  stenog- 
rapher might  get  what  you  are  saying,  and  that  would  be 
unfortunate  in  case  of  an  appeal. 

2.  When  plaintiff's  counsel  is  examining  a  witness,  in- 
terrupt as  often  as  you  can.  The  stenographer  writes  with 
both  hands  and  can  get  anything  that  comes  along. 

3.  Always  repeat  the  answer  of  the  witness  in  a  loud 
▼oice.  This  insures  perfect  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  taking  the  notes  who  never  takes  repetition. 

4.  Don't,  when  the  court  rules  against  you,  simply  take 
an  exception  and  proceed  with  the  examination  —  no,  no  — 
act  as  if  you  were  mortally  offended  —  it  impresses  every- 
body—  especially  the  court. 

5.  Don't  permit  a  foreigner,  who  is  testifying  without 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  to  proceed  unassisted  —  no,  it  is 
easier  for  all  hands  to  talk  at  the  same  time  and  explain 
what  the  witness  means.  It  makes  delightful  reading  for 
the  Appellate  Division. 

6.  D'>n't  permit  the  vTitness  to  answer  a  question  the 
court  asks.  Interrupt  the  court,  ask  your  own  questions. 
The  stenographer,  of  course,  will  pay  no  attention  to  his 
honor,  but  devote  himself  exclusively  to  you. 

7.  When  you  make  your  objection,  and  it  is  sustained, 
and  your  opponent  takes  his  exception,  go  right  on  explain- 
ing the  grounds  of  your  objection  over  agfain.     The  court 
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did  not  know  what  it  was  doing,  of  course,  when  it  sustained 
the  objection. 

8.  Don't  give  the  stenographer  a  precise  and  clear  state- 
ment of  a  stipulation  admitting  certain  facts  —  don*t  do 
this;  but  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  reserved  for 
counsel  and  have  a  confidential  chat  with  your  opponent; 
then  proceed  with  the  trial,  and  afterwards  insist  that  the 
stenographer  has  a  verbatim  report  of  the  stipidation  and 
all  that  you  were  talking  about.    This  is  important. 

9.  When  reading  from  an  exhibit  don't  mention  the 
number  of  it.  Of  course,  there  is  but  one  exhibit  in  any 
case,  and  the  stenographer  is  supposed  to  have  memorized 
that. 

10.  Always  ask  a  witness  to  state  what  is  in  a  written 
document  instead  of  offering  it  in  evidence.  This  is  good 
form. 

11.  Never  make  a  motion  to  dismiss  containing  just 
what  you  want  it  to  —  never  do  that.  Come  in  later  and 
swear  that  you  made  a  motion,  consisting  of  at  least  three 
pages  of  matter  when  the  incompetent  stenographer  has 
taken  but  two  lines  of  notes.  A  good  stenographer  should 
know  what  your  motion  is  going  to  be,  "  anyhow." 

12.  A  court  is  not  a  place  where  dignity  and  order 
should  count  for  anything.  It  is  a  place  where  witnesses 
should  be  abused  with  freedom,  where  the  personal  troubles 
between  attorneys  should  be  fought  to  a  finish  and  where 
the  record  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  smart  sayings 
of  lawyers  opposed  —  and  no  facts  for  the  consideration  of 
the  court  or  jury. 

13.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with  your  case,  BLAME 
THE  STENOGRAPHER.  If  he  did  not  get  all  that  was  in 
your  mind,  HE  SHOULD  HAVE.  If  he  did  not  try  your 
case  for  you,  HE  IS  NEGLIGENT,  and  if  he  did  not  trans- 
cribe the  testimony  as  you  supposed  it  would  be,  HE  IS  A 
CRIMINAL. 

14.  Above  all!!  DON'T  fail  to  make  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, "IF  YOUR  HONOR  PLEASES"  at  least  thirteen  times 
to  a  page  of  testimony.  This  is  the  soul  of  good  form  in 
these  times  and  has  great  weight  with  court  or  jury. 

15.  Don't  ask  questions  of  a  witness  —  just  say  you 
want  to  ask  him  this  or  that,  then  pause  for  a  time.     It 
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expedites   the  business   of  the  court  and  Improves   erery- 
body's  temper. 

16.  When  the  witness  has  answered  before  your  objec- 
tion to  the  question  is  sustained,  don't  move  to  strike 
the  answer  out.  There  is  a  kind  Providence  looking^  after 
your  interests  and  the  motion  will  appear  on  the  record 
in  any  event. 

(Exhibit  No.  999.) 

Mr.  McLouGHLnr:  I  move  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
be  authorized  to  have  special  medals  made  for  presentation 
to  the  living  members  who  were  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  this  Association,  in  1876,  the  design  of  which  shall  be 
left  to  the  Executive  Committee.  This  is  our  thirtieth  anni- 
versary, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  to  have 
a  medal  struck,  to  be  given  to  the  living  organizers  of  this 
Society  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  sugges- 
tion, but  possibly  we  might  incur  too  much  expense,  unless 
we  placed  some  limit.  It  might  be  feasible  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  be  one 
member  of  it,  and  let  them  investigate  as  to  the  cost,  either 
in  bronze,  silver  or  gold. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  think  Mr.  Beale  had  something  to  do 
.with  a  medal  presented  to  Mr.  Benn  Pitman. 

Mr.  Beale:  At  the  time  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Benn  Pitman's  advent  in  this  country  we  thought  it 
appropriate  to  present  him  with  a  gold  medal  in  commemor- 
ation of  his  golden  jubilee  in  this  country.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  collect  quite  an  amount  of  money  to  do  so,  the 
principal  cost  being  for  the  die.  We  paid  $250  for  the  gold 
medal.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  duplicate  medals  for 
the  cost  of  the  gold.  We  had  bronze  duplicates  struck  for 
each  of  the  larger  contributors,  and  those  cost  one  dollar 
each.  It  was  a  work  of  art  in  its  way,  and  it  may  now  be 
possible  to  obtain  lower  rates.  We  had  to  pay  more,  as  it 
had  to  be  done  in  a  limited  time.  I  was  told  by  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Philadelphia  mint  that  a  die  could 
be  made  for  about  $100,  and  the  total  cost  in  that  case 
would  be  $125  for  the  master  medal,  and  about  $15  for  each 
duplicate  in  gold. 

On  motion,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nomination  of  Officers,  and  Chairman  McLoughlin  pre- 
sented the  following  nominations: 

President. 
George   A.   Murray Albany. 

Vice-President. 
Irving  F.  Cragin Buffalo. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Louis  Loewenstein Troy. 

EIxecutive  Committee. 
H.  S.  Vandemark,  New  York.     John  C.  Uhlein,  Watertown. 
William  M.  Thomas,  Albany.     Herbert  C.  Soule,  Rochester. 
Charles  H.  Requa,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Cherry  moved,  and  it  was  carried,  that  the  Secre- 
tary cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees. 

The  Secretary  having  cast  the  ballot,  they  were  declared 
duly  elected. 

The  President:  I  was  much  interested  and  amused  this 
morning  in  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  held  at  lAke  George  in  1888  to  find  the  following: 

"  Theodore    C.    Rose,    Secretary   New   York   State    Stenographers' 
Association,   Caldwell,   New  York: 

Please  propose  my  name  for  membership.  Will  write  givinj; 
reference. 

JOHN  P.  MARTIN. 

Mr.  Rose:  He  is  a  gentleman  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Slocum:  Of  what  place? 

Mr.  Rose:  This  is  dated  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.  Perhaps 
he  has  been  misled,  and  gone  to  Alexandria  Bay  instead  of 
here.  Mr.  Bengough,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Shorthander, 
announced  that  our  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Alexandria 
Bay  instead  of  Lake  George. 

Mr.  Miner:  Mr.  Martin,  I  vtdll  state,  is  a  young  Graham 
writer,  who  attended  the  meeting  last  year  at  Alexandria 
Bay.  His  father  was  clerk  of  the  Grossman  House.  I  know 
personally  that  he  will  write  140  or  150  words  a  minute.  Ho 
could  do  so  at  that  time.  He  may  have  increased  his  speed 
since  then,  though  he  is  not  a  court  reporter.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-one. 
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Mr.  Little:  I  move  that  his  name  be  laid  upon  the 
table  until  we  may  have  further  information  in  regard 
to   him." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  was  seventeen  years  ago.  I 
may  say  that  afterwards  Mr.  Little  signed  my  application 
to  a  committee  which  never  reported.  Prom  the  attitude  of 
a  turned-down  member  to  the  position  of  past  grand  is  a 
long  distance.  I  am  proud  to-day  to  have  been  President 
of  this  Association.  I  have  enjoyed  the  work.  I  want  to 
thank  those  who  have  so  cordially  co-operated  with  me  in 
making  what  I  hoped  to  be  a  success  of  the  convention. 
After  the  rather  strenuous  evening  that  we  spent  I  will  not 
inflict  more  upon  you  at  this  time,  except  to  say  I  thank 
you!  I  will  appoint  Messrs.  Thomas  and  McLoughlin  a 
committee  to  escort  the  Vice-President-elect  to  the  chair. 

Vice-President  Craoin:  As  I  understand,  the  Committee 
on  Place  of  Meeting  is  the  only  committee  that  has  not 
reported. 

Mr.  Rbqua:  After  consulting  my  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee, our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  restricts  the  meeting  to  a  specific  time, 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  anything  we  may  attempt 
to  do  will  be  ultra  vires  until  that  section  can  be  amended. 
It  has  also  occurred  to  this  committee  that  this  subject 
was  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  as  to  the  advisability  or  possiblity  of  selecting 
New  York  as  a  permanent  place  of  meeting.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Association  has,  although  a  good  representation 
is  here,  many  members  who  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
discussion  of  the  proposition.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
it  would  be  wiser,  and  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  my  asso- 
ciates on  the  committee,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
membership  of  this  Association  be  ascertained  in  regard  to 
such  place  of  meeting  and  such  time  of  meeting  as  is  most 
acceptable  to  the  majority.  Having  ascertained  this,  we  can 
act  more  intelligently.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.      Carried. 

The  Secretaby  moved,  and  it  was  carried,  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  extended  to  Messrs.  Crean  and  Wilson,  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company,  for  courtesies  extended 
to  the  members  of  this  Association. 
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Mr.  McLou6Hi.nr  moyed,  and  it  was  carried,  that  the 
usual  amount  be  allowed  the  Secretary  for  reporting  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Bbqua:  I  did  not  understand  that  the  Committee  on 
Place  of  Meeting  reported  any  further  than  the  general  sug- 
gestion outlined  in  the  President's  address;  therefore,  if 
it  be  necessary  to  make  a  further  report,  I  suggest  that  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Murray,  our  President-elect,  Albany,  would 
be  agreeable  to  all. 

Mr.  Mabtin:  As  I  understood  the  other  motion,  it  was 
to  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide  whether 
we  should  select  a  permanent  place  of  meeting,  and  whether 
we  should  change  the  time  and  place.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  take  action. 

Vice-President  Cbagiit:  The  Constitution  will  have  to  be 
amended. 

Mr.  Thomas:  On  behalf  of  the  members  from  Albany, 
I  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  hold  your  next  meeting 
there.      Carried. 

Col.  Demmino:  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
Association  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  extended 
to  me  personally  since  I  have  been  an  honorary  member 
of  this  body.  I  think  I  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
twenty-seven  years  ago  at  Rochester,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  felt  as  much  at  home  vnth  you  as  in  any  place 
in  the  world.  I  now  belong  to  sixty-one  different  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  me  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Beale:  I  like  to  be  considered  as  agreeing  in  every 
way  with  what  Col.  Demming  has  expressed.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  go  on  record  as  voicing  my  sincerest  thanks  for 
the  fraternity  shown  me  while  attending  your  conventions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bequa,  the  convention  then  adjourned. 
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In  flDcmoriam* 


CHARI4BS  p.  YOUNG. 
(Prepared  by  Edward  A.  liViUard.) 
On  November  20,  1904,  died  at  his  borne  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  at  tbe  agre  of  flfty-iilx  yeara,  Cbarlen  Pbilllpa  Yoniiar* 
lonar  kno^wn  and  esteemed  by  bis  associates,  social  and 
business,  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  tbe  best  kno'vm 
sbortband  -writers  in  New  York  city,  a  lover  of  bis  callinir 
for  itself,  and  not  merely  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  pecaniary 
rewards  tbat  nve  are  vlad  to  rentember  fell  to  bim  by  rea- 
son of  bis  excellence  in  it)  a  stanncb  and  uncompromlslns 
npbolder  of  its  disrnity  and  importance  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  $  a  loving:  and  devoted  bnsband  and  son, 
brotber  and  fatber,  and  as  truly  a  man,  in  tbe  best  sense 
of  tbe   word,  as   ever   lived. 

No  one  wbo  knew  bim  well,  i^vere  it  even  but  socially, 
will  question  tbe  extreme  moderation  of  tbe  statements 
as  to  Mr.  Younar's  character ;  feiv  of  us  wbo  pursue  bis 
vocation  but  kno-w  that  not  a  ^vord  too  much  has  been 
said  about  either  character  or  attainments)  and  to  those 
frbo  kne^v  him  not  personally,  and  possibly  but  little  or 
unfortunately  not  at  all  professionally,  tbe  folloivinfir  few- 
facts  regrar dinar  his  work  w^ill  undoubtedly  be  of  interest! 

Mr.  Youngr's  flrfet  Important  shorthand  experience,  he 
-was  w^ont  to  state,  was  in  connection  ivritb  his  cousin, 
Charles  Floorers,  new  of  Detroit,  and  retired  from  steno- 
irrapbio  work,  but  a  master  craftsman  in  bis  day.  To- 
gether they  reported  tbe  proceedingrs  of  the  famous  Mili- 
tary Commission  convened  and  held  at  Raleiffh,  N.  C,  in 
the  n&atter  of  the  United  States  avainst  Duncan  G.  McRae 
and  four  others  for  the  murder  of  the  negrro,  Archibald 
Beebee.  Mr.  Floivers  bad  been  sworn  in  as  Recorder  of 
the  Commission  and  engragred  Mr.  Youngr,  w^ho  was  but 
eigrbteen  then,  to  assist  hint.  The  Commission  met  almost 
daily  from  July  22,  1867,  till  September  11,  1867,  and 
the  testimony  and  proceedingrs,  when  printed,  conn- 
prised  over  300  pagres  of  ilne  type,  averagringr  fifteen  or 
sixteen  folios  to  tbe  pagre.  The  argument  of  the  special 
Judgre  Advocate  alone  filled  nearly  100  pagres  in  addition, 
or  about  70O  folios  of  considerably  largrer  type,  and  -was 
delivered  practically  on  the  day  and  eveningr  of  Septem- 
ber fourteenth. 

Returning  to  Nevr  York,  Mr.  Young:  entered  into  active 
practice  of  Graham  shorthand,  and  ifvas  fortunate  in  se- 
curinir  at  the  outset,  the  regrard  and  friendship  of  Francis 
N.  Banffs,  o/t  that  time  one  of  tbe  most  prominent  and 
pow^erful  lawyers  in  tbe  country,  by  ^vhom  he  w^as  re- 
tained in  many  a  bard-foug:bt  litig:ation.  In  fact  it  naay 
be  said  tbat  during:  bis  career  since  1867  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  enjoyed  tbe  respect  and  esteem  of  a  sreat 
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number  of  tKe  best  claaa  of  practitioners  at  tbe  Ne-vr  York 
bar. 

He  -was  the  ofllcial  reporter  in  the  celebrated  Vanderbilt 
frill  ease  of  1879,  tried  before  the  Hon.  Jndson  S.  Landon, 
recently  deceased.  He  was  chosen  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  special  comntittee  of  the  Venv  York  Yacht 
Clnb,  in  1896,  arising  out  of  the  charges  and  accusations 
of  liOrd  Dnnraven,  in  regard  to  the  **  Defender/*  An&erica*s 
snccessfnl  representative  aarainst  the  Valkyrie,  challen- 
ger in  the  Anierica's  Cap  races  of  that  year. 

The  elnb's  committee  fras  composed  of  Hon.  ES.  J.  Phelps, 
chairman,  J.  Pierpont  Morgran,  IVm.  C.  'Whitney,  Capt. 
Alfred  T.  Mahan  and  George  L.  Rives.  Mr.  G.  R.  AskTrith 
accon&panied  the  BSarl  of  Dnnraven  as  counsel,  and  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Iselin,  manager  of  the  Defender,  -vrere 
most  elfectively  looked  after  by  our  recent  Ambassador 
to  Buffland,  the  Hon.  Jos.  H.  Choate. 

Mr.  Younar  fvas  the  official  reporter  of  the  comntission 
rendered  necessary  by  the  change  of  arrade  in  the  T^renty- 
third  and  Tvrenty- fourth  vrards  in  New  York  city.  The 
committee's  investigations  extended  over  a  period  of  years 
and  necessitated  the  takinar  of  thousands  of  paves  of  tes- 
timony. In  later  years  he  was  actively  enaraared  in  offi- 
cial w^ork  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  several  im- 
portant conunittees,  the  niost  prominent  of  vrhich  -vras 
probably  thaA  instiarated  by  Robert  Maset,  and  faniiliarly 
known  as  the  Maset  committee. 

By  far,  however,  the  n&ost  stupendous  w^ork  of  his  career, 
and  probably  the  most  stupendous  ever  undertaken  by 
any  one  shorthand  -writer,  vras  as  secretary  and  official 
reporter  of  the  United  States  Pacifle  Railway  Commission, 
in  1887.  Aceompajnied  by  Mr.  Younar>  the  committee  trav- 
eled for  thousands  of  miles  throuffh  the  -western  part  of 
the  United  States  in  a  private  car,  over  the  lines  of  the 
Union,  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  and  others 
of  lesser  inkportance.  Stops  were  made  at  numberless 
local  points  for  the  purpose  of  takinar  testimony  in  addi- 
tion to  that  taken  at  New^  York,  Boston,  Omaha  and  San 
Francisco.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  session,  w^hile 
on  the  road,  Mr.  Youngr  vrould  forward  his  shorthand  notes 
to  New^  York,  where  they  -were  dictated  by  t-wo  skilful  as- 
sistants, to  -whom  his  notes  -were  almost  like  longhand  or 
print.  Transcribed,  they  w^ere  returned  to  Mr.  Younar  -with 
the  typewritten  record,  -vrhich  -vrould  reach  him  on  the  car 
at  various  places  thronarhout  the  country,  accordinar  to 
its  scheduled  -whereabouts.  The  transcript  -would  then  be 
revised  -where  necessary,  a  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, and  forwarded,  -with  directions  as  to  necessary  in- 
serts, etc.,  to  the  Governntent  Printinar  office  at  Washlnar- 
ton.  The  labors  of  the  commission  extended  over  the 
period  from  July  27,  1887,  to  December  1,  1887,  the  date 
of  their  report.  The  printed  record,  includinar  the  report, 
is   contained  in   eiarht   volumes    of  nearly  6,000  paves   of 
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fine  print,  and  embraoins  an  almost  ineredlble  amount  of 
testimony*  exhibit*,  maps,  statements,  extensive  talvnia- 
tlons  by  expert  accountants,  and  almost  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  Information  peculiar  to  railroads  and 
everytblnar  even  rentotely  connected  ^rltb  tbelr  operation 
from  spikes  to  rlffbts  of  way.  Tbe  maarnltude  of  the  work 
can  be  realised  only  by  an  Investigation  of  the  record  and 
Its  appalling  extent  and  variety  of  technicality ;  and  when 
the  method  of  settluflp  It  out  Is  considered,  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  It  "will  almost  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  genius  of  the  man  irhose  notes  rendered  It  not  only 
a  possibility,  but  a  certainty. 

For  sixteen  yeatrs  Mr.  Youns  w^as  the  official  reporter  of 
The  New  York  Farmers,  an  oriranisatlon  of  sonte  of  Ne^w 
York's  richest  men,  nteetinar  three  times  a  year  for  dinner 
together,  and  to  listen  after'wards  to  at  least  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  his  peculiar  line  in  either  an  int- 
promptn  or  a  carefully  prepared  but  invariably  technical 
discourse  upon  his  special  topic.  The  subjects  embraced 
harness  horses,  harvesting  machinery,  pigrs,  preservation 
of  forests,  rotation  of  crops,  road  nuiklnff,  bacteria  In 
n&ilk,  care  of  covps  and  stock,  etc.,  etc. 

In  numerous  instances  the  discourse  proceeds  -while  a 
moving  picture  machine  Is  in  operation,  the  room 
beiuff  darkened  mean^rhile,  save  for  a  candle  or  tw^o  at 
the  reporter's  table,  and  the  formal  remarks  beinv  punc- 
tuated at  times  by  rapidly  interrupted  anestions  front  this 
or  that  invisible  men&ber. 

Mr.  Younir  has  been  heard  to  say  that  on  a  fevr  occasions 
at  the  Farmers'  Club  he  had  irone  throuflrh  some  of  the 
most  severe  tests  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Younar's  last  -work  -was  as  official  reporter  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  Appellate  Division  to  investi- 
irate  certain  occurrences  connected  -ivith  the  construction 
of  the  New  York  Subway.  He  attended  a  few  sessions, 
when  failing  health  forced  hini  to  abandon  further  note 
taking.  Cancer,  louff  suspected,  but  calmly  awaited,  be- 
can&e  a  certainty  on  his  return  from  Kurope  in  1904)  fwo 
operations  -were  imniediately  resorted  to  w^ith  the  usual 
mockery  of  success,  and  the  end  canie  a  month  or  so  later. 

On  account  of  his  lonv  prominence  in  the  shorthand 
-world  in  and  about  New^  York  city,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  he  -was  for  years  President  of  the  New  York  La-w  Re- 
porters' Association,  Mr.  Youuip  -was  sometimes  adnairably 
alluded  to  as  the  <*  Dean  of  the  Profession."  Not  many 
who  knew  him  or  of  him,  will  criticise  the  title.  He 
leaves  a  vridow,  a  son,  no-w  a  civil  engineer  in  Montana, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  £2.  "Wilbur  Traver. 

By  his  death  the  -world  has  lost  an  uprlirht,  Just  and 
honorable  man,  the  shorthand  profession  one  of  the  great- 
est exponents  of  that  art  that  ever  lived,  and  many  of  us 
a  faithful,  irenerous,  kindly  friend. 
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ROBERT  BONYNGB. 

At  the  re««est  of  the  famllTy  no  eomment  Is  made  exeept 
to  reeord  the  fact  of  ht«  death. 


JOHN   COTTRR. 

(Prepared  hy  Harry  S.  Van  Demark.) 

After  an  illness  lasting  hut  t-wo  -vreehs,  John  Cotter  died 
on  Mareh  14,  1905,  at  the  aye  of  fifty-three  years.  His 
death,  resnltinff  front  a  conihination  of  pnenmonia  and 
Briffht's  disease,  -vras  quite  unexpected,  and  eame  as  a 
sh€Mslc  to  his  many  friends,  amonir  'vrhom  he  nunthered 
many  of  the  praeticinv  memhers  of  the  har  and  also  the 
Judffes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  frith  "vrhom  he  had  served. 

John  Cotter  fras  horn  on  January  12,  1852,  at  Beeston, 
Nottiuflrham,  Nottinghamshire,  Bngrland,  his  parents  beinar 
IVilliam  and  Sophia  Cotter,  and  his  father  bein^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  time  of  his  death 
a  fe'vr  years  aoro.  He  -vras  sraduated  -with  hivh  honors 
from  Oxford  University,  and  also  attended  Rton.  Durinir 
his  youth  he  achieved  some  honors  as  an  athlete,  irinnins 
the  trophies  in  many  tests  of  strength  and  endurance. 

He  came  to  this  country  on  June  80,  1874,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  lavr  ollice  of  Harrison  A  Stronar  as  a  clerk, 
and  -while  so  employed  took  up  the  study  of  shorthand 
which  he  prosecuted  at  niarht.  EUivins  achieved  some 
skill  in  the  art  of  stenoirraphy,  and  beingr  ambitious  to 
improve  his  position,  he  left  his  employment  with  Har- 
rison A  Stronflp  and  was  appointed  an  attendant  in  the 
old  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  «ran 
Brunt,  Mtely  deceased,  on  May  8,  1880,  -which  position 
he  continued  to  occupy  until  the  death  of  John  J.  Cum- 
■ftins,  a  stenographer  of  that  court,  on  June  2,  1884,  -when 
he  -was  appointed  stenoarrapher  by  Judares  Daly,  Van  Hoe- 
sen,  Iiarremore  and  Beach,  and  -was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred into  the  service  of  the  Ne-w  York  Supreme  Court, 
TThen  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  -was  nterarcd  into  that 
court  some  years  aaro,  and  that  position  he  continued  to 
fill  until  the  time  of  his  death* 

Mr.  Cotter,  in  his  olBcial  capacity,  reported  the  famous 
Belasco  and  Carter  trials  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  number 
of  lar^e  and  important  railroad  cases,  and  also  reported 
the  proceedinar*  of  the  Lexo-w  and  Maaet  I^e^islative  In- 
vest ivatinar  committees.  He  -was  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic, Democratic^  Botanical,  Zooloarical  and  the  Shootinar 
and  Game  Club  of   Canada. 

Mr.  Cotter  -was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Devers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  established  his  home  in  the  old  Fifth  ward 
of  Ne-w  York  city.  He  left  hiuk  surviving  his  -widow  and 
six  daughters. 
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Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  upon  a  aiaall 
•alary,  bla  Indnatrtoas  habits  and  atrtct  attention  to  busi- 
ness, speedily  secured  for  bim  tbe  interest  of  those  'who 
vrere  arlad  to  assist  him  in  his  npw^ard  progress,  frith  the 
result  that  he  Tras  enabled  to  provide  -vrell  for  his  family, 
and  to  flrmly  entrench  hiuiself  in  the  hearts  of  his  nuiny 
friends  as  a  man  of  sterlinar  frorth,  and  a  credit  to  the 
profession  to  -which  he  devoted  his  life. 


SENTER  H.  ORMSBY. 
(Prepared  by  Timiothy  Blarclovr.) 
It  is  the  sorrofFful  duty  of  the  Association  to  record  the 
demise  of  one  of  its  comparatively  youngr  men&bers,  Mr. 
Senter  H.  Ormsby.  He  died  on  August  81,  1006,  at  his 
home  in  Halsey  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  after  a  linfferinff 
illness  of  vrhich  heart  trouble  -vras  an   iuaportant  factor. 

Mr.  Ormsby  was  born  on  December  26,  18UO,  in  Brooklyn, 
and  entered  upon  shorthand  work  in  1878,  flrst  -with  the 
-well-known  admiralty  firm  of  Beebe,  IVilcox  A  Hobbs.  In 
1883  he  formed  a  partnership  -with  his  t-win  brother,  Sid- 
ney C.  Ormsby,  -which  lasted  until  January,  1901.  In  No- 
vember, 1890,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  stenog- 
raphers to  the  City  Court  of  Brooklyn,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  the  court  -was  consolidated  -with  the 
Ne-w  York  Supreme  Court  of  Kinc^n  county,  on  January  1, 
1806.  He  -was  then  transferred  to  the  Suprente  Court,  and 
-vras  connected  -vrith  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  vras 
married  to  Ida  V.  Dougherty  on  December  lO,  1884,  and 
leaves  her  surviving  and  one  daughter. 

He  -wrote  Munson's  system  of  phonosrraphy  and  adhered 
closely  to  that  system  in  his  practice.  His  tvrenty-six 
years  of  active  shorthand  -work  earned  for  him  a  -wide- 
spread reputation  as  a  conscientious,  ikble,  hard-working 
reporter. 

In  addition  to  the  forearoinar  brief  bioarraphy  of  n&y  de- 
parted colleaiTue,  it  seems  proper  to  present  some  account 
of  his  personal  traits,  of  those  things  -vrhich  belonged 
specially  to  him  as  an  individual  and  helped  to  constitute 
his  «  peculiar  difference  >*  —  characteristics  -which  -were 
prominent   and   attracted   special  attention. 

But  flrst,  I  would  indulge  in  a  little  descriptio  personae, 
as  to  -which  portraiture,  in  the  forni  of  photograph  or 
ensrraviuff,  is  so  woefully  deficient  that  I  ant  alnkost  aston- 
ished at  the  sreneral  recourse  to  them  as  nteniorials  of  the 
departed.  Lackinsr  the  elements  of  sise  and  color  they 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  verbal  description,  aided  by 
-which  some  idea  of  the  person  may  be  formed.  He  -was, 
then,  of  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes  and  dark  bro-wn 
hair,  had  a  short,  stralfrht  nose,  and  a  roundish  face, 
which  w6re  -v«'ell.  He  was  some-what  heavily  built,  of 
medium  stature,  erect  and  al-ways  neatly  dad. 
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In  dally-  business  he  -vras  alert,  oarefnl,  a  llterallst  in  re- 
porting, believing  as  be  often  said,  that  a  -vritness  -vras 
entitled  to  tbe  benefit  of  all  the  laivrer's  mistakes,  as 
urell  as  tbe  la-vryer  to  all  tbe  -vritness's  mistakes.  He 
argued  tbat  it  -vras  not  fair  to  bave  appear  on  tbe  record 
a  clear,  straisTbt,  intelliarlble  Question  as  tbe  tbins  tbe 
-witness  bad  to  ans-vrer  -vrben  tbe  real  tbinff  -was  stumb- 
ling, inaccurate  in  grammar  or  expression,  subject  to  mis- 
apprebension,  obscure,  often  purposely  so,  tbe  la-wyer 
relying  on  tbe  ffood  oHlces  of  tbe  stenoirrapber  to  put  it 
in  sbape  afterwards,  tbus  makinir  It  appear  tbat  tbe  wit- 
ness bad  no  excuse  for  misunderstandinar.  On  tbis  point 
be  -was  especially  insistent  —  It  became  a  trait  of  bis  cbar- 
acter,  annoying  no  doubt  sontetimes  to  tbe  people  -witb 
-wbont  be  bad  to  deal,  but  in  bis  opinion  Just.  Any  disad- 
▼antave  it  mlvbt  be  to  bim.be  cbeerfuUy  sbouldered,  and 
tbis  is  no  small  matter,  for  incorrect  speakers  almost 
uniformly  denounce  a  really  correct  report  and  tbe  re- 
porter in  tbe   same  breatb.  >• 

Anotber  point  of  bis  cbaracter  -was  bis  esprit  de  corps. 
He  belle-Fed  in  bimself  protecting  tbe  riybts  of  bis  fello-w 
sbortband  nten,  not  merely  bis  own,  and  more  tban  one 
derelict  in  payntent  bas  been  told  to  niake  bis  account 
straifrbt  -witb  a  brotber  reporter  before  be  -would  take 
an  order.  He  urared  a  general  adoption  of  tbis  practice, 
and  at  any  rate  secured  Its  partial  adoption. 

Anotber  trait  of  cbaracter  -was  bis  persistence.  Once 
be  started  to  uritre  a  proposition  be  kept  at  It.  iteration 
-was  no  burden  to  bin&  — as  a.  politician,  be  -would  bave 
been  a  grreat  agitator.  He  was  ratber  fond  of  **  rubblny 
in  "  any  Joke  be  bad  on  bis  bretbren  —  scented  to  enjoy  tbe 
repetition  of  a  vood  tbiny  and  -was  -willing  to  take  bis 
sbare  of  tbe  same  kind  of  medicine.  He  arood-bumoredly 
took  tbe  appellation  «  St  en  tor  >'  (in  place  of  «  9  enter  ") 
besto-wed  by  a  nei^bbor  on  account  of  tbe  loudness  of  bis 
dictating  and  often  forbore  to  let  bis  -rolce  rise  tbere- 
after.  He  bad  no  austerity  or  asperity  to  repel  ffood  com- 
radesblp,  was  a  comfortable  man  to  set  alons  -witb,  if 
treated  fairly,  and  merits  tbe  sincere  regrret  of  bis  asso- 
ciates at  bis  early  departure  from  tbe  scene  of  bis  activity. 


Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 


Meeting  was  held  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Ormsby,  150 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  December  29,  1904. 

Present:  Thomas  B.  Griffith,  chairman,  Peter  P. 
McLoughlin,  Irving  F.  Cragin,  William  M.  Thomas,  proxy 
for  Henry  L.  Beach;  John  E.  Kelly,  proxy  for  Robert  R. 
Law;  John  P.  Martin,  President  ex  officio;  George  A.  Murray, 
Vice-President,  and  Louis  Loewensteln,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  assessment  for  1905  was  fixed  at  three 
dollars. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  all 
members  in  arrears  for  dues  that  unless  the  same  were  paid 
on  or  before  February  15,  1905,  they  would  be  stricken  from 
the  roll. 

On  motion,  the^  following  were  elected  to  membership: 
Henry  L.  Davis,  County  Court  House,  New  York. 
W.  F.  Hendrickson,  Surrogate's  Court,  Jamaica. 
Thomas  M.  James,  World  Building,  New  York. 
Edwin  A.  Kingsley,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
John  F.  Kirkland,  County  Court  House,  New  York. 
J.  Shannon  Laughlin,  115  Broadway,  New  York. 
Frederick  Meakin,  Court  House,  Brooklyn. 
James  E.  Munson,  P.  O.  Box  1112,  New  York. 
John  F.  Reilly,  338  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Clarence  J.  Tobin,  World  Building,  New  York. 

William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

Mr.  William  M.  Thomas  was  delegated  to  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary with  printed  copies  of  all  legislative  bills  affecting 
the  stenographic  profession. 

In  the  evening  the  conmiittce  and  visiting  stenographers 
were  tendered  a  banquet  by  the  resident  members  in  the 
yacht  room  of  Hotel  Astor,  which  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  interesting  gratherings  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
New  York.  About  fifty  participated  in  the  festivities  inci- 
dental to  the  occasion.  The  menu  card  was  in  engraved 
stenographic  characters,  and  was  designed  by  James  E. 
Munson  and  drawn  by  J.  N.  Kimball. 
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Mach  eDJoyment  was  taken  bj  the  gfuests  at  the  banquet 
in  discovering  in  how  many  different  ways  the  names  of  the 
various  courses  could  be  read.  Some  read  it  sideways, 
others  read  it  upside  down,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
French  language  led  to  considerable  confusion. 
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Banquet 

Tendered  by  the  StenoKraphera  of  Greater  New  York 

to  the 

Exeoutive  Convaittee  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association, 

at  the 

**  Yaeht  Room"  of  the  Hotel  Astor  (44th  Street  and  Broadway), 

New  York  City.  Deo.  29, 1904. 


Dedcned  by  Jamee  E.  Muneon — Drawn  by  J.  N.  Kimball. 
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Bufiet-RuMe  CookUil 

Huitraa  rar  Coquille 

Crdn«  de  Celeri  AmontiUAdo 

Olivw  lUtdis  AmandM  aal^M 

Filet  de  Sole  a  U  Meuniere  Graves  Sup^iieur 

CoiioombvM  Pomines  Chateau 
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BJf  d«  TMU  piquet  giftotf  aux  ehampignoiDa  frais 
Sorbet  Oardinal 
FluTier  roti  aur  canap^ 
Salade  Eaoarola 
Podding  NeMttlrode 
FMita  Foma  Fruita  Aaaortie 

Frdmace 
Caf^  Noir 
Hotai  Aator.  Jeudi.  la  29  Deoembra,  1904. 
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Mr.  John  P.  Martin  presided  during-  part  of  the  ban- 
quet, with  dignity  and  grace  on  either  side  of  him  in  the 
persons  of  Kendrick  C.  Hill  and  Col.  Demming. 

Many  interesting  and  witty  speeches  were  made  and 
several  papers  were  read.  The  first  toast  of  the  evening, 
'*The  National  Association,"  was  responded  to  by  the 
ex-President  of  that  body,  Kendrick  C.  Hill.  He  dilated  at 
considerable  length  on  the  necessity  of  a  national  associa- 
tion and  urged  all  those  present  to  become  members  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  and  be  actively 
interested  in  its  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Vandemark  welcomed  the  countrymen  to 
New  York  and  gave  them  some  sage  advice  as  to  how  to 
comport  themselves  in  the  big  city. 

Mr.  Frank  X.  McCaffrey,  an  assistant  district  attorney 
of  Kings  coimty,  told  of  some  of  his  early  struggles  while 
a  stenographer  in  a  district  court  in  Brooklyn.  He  said 
that  on  one  occasion  he  delivered  a  transcript  of  his  alleged 
minutes  to  a  lawyer.  It  was  returned  to  him  by  the  coun- 
sellor, who  requested  that  many  corrections  be  made  in  it. 
Incidentally  the  lawyer  asked  him  what  system  he  wrote, 
and  he  replied,  **  I  vnrite  a  little  Qraham,  a  little  Munson,  a 

little  Pitman,  and  a  h of  a  lot  of  McCaffrey."    "  What's 

the  McCaffrey  system?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  and  the  ingenious 
McCaffrey  responded,  "  That's  where  I  don't  get  it  down  I 
make  it  up."  The  lawyer  suggested  to  him  that  a  man 
with  so  vivid  an  imagination  should  leave  the  ranks  of  the 
stenographic  profession  and  join  the  legal  fraternity,  where 
his  powers  of  making  it  up  could  have  full  play.  He  did 
so,  and  is  now  a  very  successful  attorney  in  Brooklyn.  In 
closing,  Mr.  McCaffrey  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  skill, 
industry  and  fidelity  of  the  competent  ^orthand  writers. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Martin  from  the  chair 
one  Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  an  added  starter,  took  hold  of  the 
rudder  and  attempted  to  steer  the  yachtsmen,  some  of 
whom  by  this  time  had  "  sea  legs,"  safely  back  to  port.  He 
made  a  few  inappropriate  remarks,  somewhat  after  this 
fashion: 

"  Commodore  Martin,  the  owner  of  this  beautiful  yacht 
upon  which  you  are  now  sailing,  has  asked  me  to  point  out 
the  various  places  of  interest  as  we  glide  along.  Though 
some  of  you  may  not  know  it,  we  have  long  since  passed  out 
of  New  York  harbor  and  are  at  the  present  moment  making 
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our  way  up  the  beautiful  Delaware  river,  once  famous  for  iiay- 
ing  been  (Successf uUy  crossed  on  a  frosty  December  night  by 
George  Washington.  On  the  right  we  behold  the  heights  of 
the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  famous  now  as  the  abiding  place 
of  Eendrick  G.  Hill,  assistant  postmaster,  president  of  the 
common  council,  secretary  of  the  Fellowcraft  Club,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters*  Association,  and 
ex-secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion, and  distinguished  particularly  because  he  is  the  only 
man  who  ever  receiTcd  a  tin  dipper  from  that  body.  We 
take  our  marine  glasses,  or  any  other  old  glasses  that  we 
may  see  around  here,  in  our  hands  and  look,  and  what  do 
we  see?  Kenny  is  busy  at  his  desk.  Having  retired  from 
active  work  and  having  exhausted  the  directories  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  harm- 
less occupation  of  writing  letters  to  himself.  We  listen  for 
a  moment.  What's  that  song  that  Kenny  is  humming  to 
himself?  Ah,  recollections  of  the  past,  "  I  Was  Seeing  Nellie 
Home.*'  And  what's  that  ponderous  looking  document  he's 
reading?  "The  Proposed  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Amalgamated  Order  of  Shorthand  Writers  of  the  Habitable 
Globe.    Kendrick  C.  Hill,  Secretary." 

This  is  a  very  speedy  yacht.  We  are  now  across  the 
ocean.  We  have  passed  Bantry  Bay  and  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  rocky  cliffs  of  Bally  bunion,  Ireland.  In  the  distance 
we  see  the  magnificent  summer  home  of  our  old  friend 
Bat.  Moynahan.  Ah,  there's  our  friend  Bat.  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  his  Irish  retreat.  What  is  he  doing?  Drinking 
soda  lemonade  through  a  straw  and  reading  "  Poems  of 
Passion,"  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  And  he  has  taken  to 
writing  poetry  himself,  for  if  we  listen  closely  we  can  hear 
him  repeating  some  verses  of  his  own,  inspired  by  the  sight 
of  the  ruined  castle  of  Ballybunion,  which  is  in  view  of  his 
cottage.    And  these  are  his  favorite  lines: 

"  Once  more,  old  friend,  on  thy  defiant  face 
I  gase  enraptured,  on  this  headland  brow. 

Vainly  the  crashing  ocean  round  thy  base, 
As  in  the  a«es  past,  assails  thee  now. 

The  sounds  of  revelry,  the  soblers  red, 

The  tales  of  glory  and  of  glorious  might. 

Are  sunk  forever  with  the  dauntless  dead. 
Into  the  solemn  emptiness  of  night. 

And  thou,  time  tamed  and  tempest  torn,  doth  stand, 
A  rugged  remnant  of  that  age  of  feud. 

Fit  mournful  Image  of  our  thorn  crowned  land. 
Steadfast  in  storm,  conquered  but  unsubdued." 
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We  have  recrossed  the  ocean  and  are  now  on  the  bean-' 
tifnl  Hudson.  On  the  right  rises  the  busy  and  hustling^  cily 
of  Troy,  famous  for  coUars  and  cuffs,  Louis  Loewenstein  and 
Spencer  C.  Bodgers.  We  see  the  Bodgers  castle  on  the 
mountain  summit  and  behold  our  yenerable  friend  engaged 
in  putting  the  final  touches  on  a  paper  to  be  read  at  our- 
meeting  in  1906,  entitled  "  The  History  of  Shorthand  from 
the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus  down  to  Patrick  J.  Sweeney, 
illnminating  edition.** 

At  ancient  Albany  we  are  stopped  by  Health  GonHnis- 
sioner  "  Jim  "  Buso,  who  quarantines  the  whole  bunch,  but 
all  succeed  in  passing  the  examination  except  '*  Kenny  Hill " 
and  "Artie  Cook,*'  both  of  whom,  the  doctors  say,  have 
"  graphophobia.** 

We  are  back  again  in  New  York,  and  as  this  yacht  Is 
equipped  with  the  latest  air  ship  appliances,  we  are  now 
sailing  past  the  fourteenth  story  of  150  Nassau  street,  where 
we  behold  the  **  easy  boss,"  Sidney  Ormsby,  standing  in  a 
comer  telling  one  of  his  friends  the  difftculties  of  running 
a  graphophone  plant,  and  how  he*s  only  in  the  business  for 
the  benefit  of  his  stenographic  brothers.  It's  late,  and  we 
believe  him.  And  now,  having  brought  you  safely  back,  I 
will  leaTC  the  rest  of  the  story  to  be  told  by  those  who 
survive." 

Among  the  papers  presented  was  a  poetic  gem  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  John  £.  Norcross,  Brooklyn: 

Fill  up  3rour  goblets  to  the  brim 
With  foaming  wine;  this  night  Is  ours. 
We  will  not  care  how  speed  the  hours. 

Nor  vex  our  souls  with  fancies  dim. 

We  will  not  pause  to  hold  review 
Of  times  that  should  forgotten  be,— 
This  night  we  meet  in  revel  free. 

Between  the  Old  Year  and  the  New. 

Another  year  before  us  lies. 
And  brighter,  may  be,  than  the  last; 
Few  lives  have  not  been  overcast 

With  gloom;  all  may  not  win  the  prise. 

Forget  the  past  and  all  lU  pains, 
Bemember  but  the  moments  sweet. 
The  friends  we  loved  so  well  to  greet. 

Whose  memory  alone  remains. 
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Ii6t  each  one  of  ub  pledge  his  friend; 
Tet  name  him  not,  but  silence  keep. 
For  those  who  sleep  their  last  long  sleep. 

Whose  mortal  life  is  all  at  end. 

The  soldiers  who  have  borne  their  part- 
On  many  a  hard-fought  field  of  strife; 
The  statesmen  who  have  done  with  life. 

Nor  longer  know  its  pain  and  smart. 

They  are  the  happiest,  they  rest. 
They  feel  no  more  the  snows  or  heat; 
Their  hearts  for  aye  have  ceased  to  beat. 

They  lie  beneath  the  earth's  calm  breast. 

We'll  meet  again  another  year. 
And  pledge  each  other,  but,  alas. 
If  it  should  haply  come  to  pass 

That  one  of  us  may  not  be  here. 

The  rest  will  bear  his  name  in  mind; 
Forget  his  faults  who  comes  no  more; 
Remembering  but  the  love  he  bore 

To  us  who  linger  yet  behind. 

Fill  up,  and  lift  your  goblets  high. 
To  right  and  left  their  margins  clink. 
To  all  the  living  let  us  drink 

A  hearty  health,  and  then  good-bye. 
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WflUam  M.  Thomas.  Albanji^  Herbert  C.  Soule,  Rochester. 

John  C.  Uhlein.  Watertown.  Charies  H.  Re<iua,  Brooklyn. 

The  President.  ex-ofUcio. 

EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

Ftot  District Whitefield  Sammis New  York. 

Seoond  District Ftoter  P.  MoLoughlin Brooklyn. 

lUid  District John  E.  Kelly :  Troy. 

Fourth  District Henry  W.  Thome Johnstown. 

Fifth  District John  C.  Uhlein Watertown. 

Sixth  District Theodore  C.  Rose •  Ehnixa. 

Seventh  District Thomas  R.  Griffith Rochester. 

Eighth  District Charles  H.  Bailey..'. Buffalo. 


CONVENTION  COMMITTEES. 


KoiaNATION  OP  OmCBBS. 

PMer  P.  McLoughlhi.  William  M.  Thomas.  William  C.  Booth. 

Vuicm  OP  MBETiira. 

Henry  L.  Beach,  William  J.  Burke, 

[nrbg  F.  Cragbi.  Charles  H .  Requa. 

ADmssiOM  OP  Mbmbbrs. 
Harry  S.  Van  Demark.  P.  J.  Sweeney,  T.  L.  Weatharhy. 

Publication. 

Louis  Loewenstein,  Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  Spencer  C  Rodfers* 

Lbqiblation. 

George  A.  Murray.  John  H.  Wilson, 

John  C.  Uhlem.  Robert  R.  Law. 

Dbcbasbd  Mbiibkii& 
Harry  S.  Van  Demark,  William  P.  Cherry.  Whitefield  Sammis. 


OFFICERS  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A. 

Prbsidbnt.  Vic»-Pb«8ID«nt. 

1875-1877..  W.W.Osgoodby •W.  O  Wyckoff. 

1877-1878..  W.  W.Osfoodby •W.  O.  Wyckoff 

1878-1879..  P.  Deming D.  C.  McEwen. 

1879-1880..  S.GRodcen •William  H.  Sloouni. 

1880-1881..  ♦€.  a.  TiDdey •Worden  E.  Payne. 

18S1-1882..  Georce  H.  Thointon Fred  M.  Adams. 

188^1883..  GeoroB  R.  Bishop. A.  P  Little. 

1883-18S4..  Theo.  C.  Rose B.  Moynahan. 

1884-1885..  A.  P.Little James  M.  Rusa 

1885-1886..  *William  H.  Slocum Henry  L.  Beach. 

1888-1887..  'W.  O.Wyokoff George  O.  AppeL 

1887-1888..  E.  B.  Dickinson John  B.  Murray. 

1888-1889..  B.  Moynahan Thomas  R.  Griffith. 

1889-1890..  Henry  L.  Beach Charles  L.  Guy. 

1890-1891..  Thomas  R.  Griffith. Mrs.  C  £.  Brock  way. 

1891-1892..  8.  C.  Rodgers Georss  H.  Thornton. 

1892-1893..  George  R.  Bishop Charles  F.  King. 

1893-1894..  Theodore  C  Rose Benjamin  W.  Readshaw 

1894-1895..  Charies  F.  King Norman  P.  Heffley. 

1896-1896..  George  H.  Thornton Mrs.  Clara  A.  White. 

1890-1897..  Robert  R.  Law Peter  P.  McLoughUn. 

1897-1898..  Peter  P.  McLoughUn Irvmg  C.  Hutchins. 

1898-1S99..  PMer  P.  MoLoughlin A.  B.  Weaver. 

1899-1900..  John  E.  Kelly W.P.Cherry. 

1900-1901..  William  P.  Cherry Sidney  C.  Ormsby. 

1901-1902..  Sidney  C.  Ormsby Charles  H.  Bailey. 

1902-1908..  John  H.Wilson Wat.  L.  Ortosby. 

1903-1904..  Irring  C.  Hutohbs John  P.  Martin. 

1904-1905..  John  P.  Martin George  A.  Murray. 

1905-1906..  George  A.  Murray Irving  F.  Cragin 
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SaoBaTABT-TkBASimiB 
WS-mi..  •€,  Q.  Tinsl«7. 
U77-1878..  •€.  O.  Tlnsley. 
1878-1S79..  •William  P.  Dufflold. 
1879-1880..    Theodore  C.  Rose. 
1880-1881..    George  H.  Thornton. 
1881-1888..    A.  L.  Woodward. 
1888-1888..    Thomas  R.  QrllDth. 
1888-1884..    Herbert  A.  Brlgsa. 
1884-1886..    M.  Jeannotte  Ballantyne. 
188&-1886..    Harvey  Husted. 
188^1887..  •Wm.  8.  Kershner  (Theo.  C.  Rom). 
1887-1888..    Theodore  C.  Rose. 
1888-1889..    Henry  L.  Beach. 
1889-1880..  «Mrs.  E.  F.  Rowley. 
1890-1881..    Mrs.  aara  A.  White. 
1891-1892..    Irving  C.  Hutchlns. 
1898-1888..    William  I.ioeb,  Jr. 
1898-1894..    Etta  A.  Exnens. 
1894-1886..    Kendrlck  C.  HUL 
1886-1896..    Kendrlck  C.  HUl. 
1896-1897..    Kendrlck  C.  HIU. 
1897-1898..    Kendrick  C.  HIU. 
1898-1889..    Arthur  B.  Cook. 
1889-1900..    Arthur  B.  Cook. 
190a-U01..    George  A.  Murray. 
1901-1908..    George  A.  Murray. 
1908-1908..    Louis  Loewenstein. 
1908-1904..    Louis  Loewenstein. 
1804-1906..    Louis  Loewenstein. 
1906-1906..    Louis  Loewenstein. 

Librarian— 1886-189S. .  *Mrs.  Ellxa  B.  Bums. 

1898-1906..    Miss  M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne. 


^Deceased. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 


AgBn,  Lillian  B Fenn  Yan 

Bailey,  Charles  H 1000  BUlcott  Square,  Buffalo 

Baker,  Fred  A Criminal  Court  Building,  New  York 

Ballantjme,  M.  Jeanette 416  Powers  Buildinflr,  Rochester 

Barnes.  Carlton  J 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Bamum,   Charles   Montlcello 

Beach,   Henry  L Binghamton 

Beard,  Frank  S Criminal  Court  Building,  New  York 

Benton,   L.   A Homellsville 

Betts,  George  L County  Court  House,  Brooklsm 

Bigelow,  Timothy Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Bishop,  George  R New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York 

Bonsmge,  Clarence St.  Paul  Building,  New  York 

Booth,  William  C Temple  Court,  5  Beekman  St..  New  York 

Borst,  Myrtis  M 37  WIeting  Block,  Syracuse 

Bottom,  WiUard  B 22iO  Broadway,  New  York 

Boyce,  E.  Adams 120  Broadway.  New  York 

Brlce.  David  N 116  State  St..  Albany 

Briggs.  Herbert  A County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Bull,  Clifton  B Court  House.  Chambers  St..   New  York 

Burke.   William   J Rochester 

Carey,  John  B Room  49,  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Carroll,  Edward,  Jr 56  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Carroll,   K   A Binghamton 

Chapln,  Robert  C 918  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo 

Cherry,  William  P Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Cleary,   D.   J Plattsburgh 

Colson,  Karl  F Railroad  Commission,  Albany 

Comstock,  William  A Court  House,  Sjrracuse 

Cook,  Arthur  B Drexel  Building,  New  York 

Cooke.   H.   P Watertown 

Cragin.  Irving  F 718  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo 

Crean.  Thomas  F 827  Broadway,  New  York 

Crossman,  T.  B 1829  Park  Row  Building.  New  York 

Daniels.  T.  W Pine  St.,  New  York 

Davis,  Henry  L County  Court  House.  New  York 

Earle.   Chas.   L.,   Jr Herkimer 

ISmens.  Etta  A ....838  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Eyre,  Harold 8th  District  Municipal  Court,  New  York 

Farley.   John  J • : Albany 

Flndlay.  Charles  S 966  E.  34th  St.,  Brooklsm 

Flack,  George  F 82  Franklin  St.,  New  York 

Flood.  John  F 300  Mulberry  St.,  New  York 

Fitzgerald,   W.   F Schenectady 

Orifllth.  Thomas  R 409  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Heffley.  Norman  P 242  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn 

Hendrickson,  W.  F Surrogate's  Court,  Jamaica 

Hill,  Frank  A Salem 
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Hill.  Kendrick  C Trenton.  N.  J. 

Hutchins.  Irvinff  C 409  Powers  Building.  Rochester 

James,  Thomas  M World  Building.  New  York 

Jones.  Paul Surrogate's  Court,  New  York 

Joyce.  Charles  J County  Court  House.  Brooklyn 

July,  Richard  P County  Court  House.  New  York 

Kaestner,  Edward • 37  Tweddle  Building.  Albany 

Keese,  James  E 32  Franklin  St..  New  York 

Kelly,  John  E 138  First  St,  Troy 

Kiesel,  George  C Temple  Court.  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

King.  Charles  F 134  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls 

Kingsley,  Edwin  A 150  Nassau  St..  New  York 

Klrkland,  John  F County  Court  House.  New  York 

Ltammcrt,  H.  C 539  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn 

LAughlin,  J.  Shannon 115  Broadway.  New  York 

Law,   Robert  R Cambridge 

Liddell,  Stewart.  Jr 151  E.  40th  St..  New  York 

Little,  A.  P 409  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Loewensteln,   Louis Court   House.   Troy 

Loughlin,  Peter  J County  Court  House,  New  York 

McEntee,  Edward  C 161  Jay  St.,  Albany 

McEwen.  Daniel  C 160  Stirling  Place,   Brooklyn 

McLoughlin,  Peter  P 32  Franklin  St.,  New  York 

Martin,  John  P 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Mason,  William  L K  W.  21st  St..  New  York 

Meakln.  Frederick Room  49,  Court  House.  Brooklyn 

Mildreth,  Alvena Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Miller,  Charles  M 1133  Broadway.  New  York 

Morrison,  Charles  A Court  House,  Chambers  St..  New  York 

Moore,  Sarah  A 314  Baldwin  St..  Elmlra 

Moynahan.  Bartholomew 120  Broadway,  New  York 

Munson.  George  W 719  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Munson,  James  E P.  O.  Box  1112,  New  York 

Murray,  George  A Tweddle  Building,  Albany 

Nealis,  James  J County  Court  House,  New  York 

Newell.  Wilbur  B Court  House,  Syracuse 

Norcross,  John  E County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

O'Cflllaghfln.  C.  J 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

O'Dowd,  Farrell  F 160  Nassau  St..  New  York 

O'Neill,  Louis  F County  Building,  Albany 

•Ormsby,  Senter  H Room  49,  County  Court  House.  Brooklyn 

Ormsby,  Sidney  C 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Ormsby,  Wat  L Room  49,  County  Court  House.  Brooklyn 

Ormsby,  Waterman  L..  Jr 246  W.  129th  St..  New  York 

Osborne,  Thomas  W 32  Franklin  St.,  New  York 

Osgoodby,  William  W 717  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Pagan,  C.  F.  H 300  Mulberry  St..  New  York 

Parsons,  Clarence  A 67  P.  O.  Building,  New  York 

Philips,  Rowland  W 120  Broadway.  New  York 

Potts,  John  R 6  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

Pruden,  James  F 150  Nassau  St.,   New  York 

Rawlings,   Frank County  Court   House,   Brooklyn 

Redfern.  Caleb  H 257  W.  44th  St..  New  York 

*Died  August  31,  1905. 
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ReUly.  John  F 338  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn 

Requa,  Charles  H Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Reynolds,   Harrah  J Rochester 

Robbins.  Edwin  N County  Court  House,  New  York 

Rodirers,   Spencer  C 116  Oakwood  Ave..  Troy 

Rose,  Theodore  C Court  House  Annex,  Elmira 

Ruso,  James  M Tweddle  Building,  Albany 

Russell,  Amos  J 150  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Russell,  James  F 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Ryan,  Richard  W 150  Nassau  St,  New  York 

**Sackett,   A.   B Canandalg:ua 

Sammis,  Whitefleld 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Seaman.    Archie   N Waterford 

Shalvey,  Edward  J 31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Soule,   Herbert  C 717  Powers  Building,    Rochester 

Spellman.  Benjamin  F 309  Broadway,  New  York 

Standfast,  John County  Court  House,  New  York 

Stevens,  Frank  !• Commercial  Exchange  Building,  New  York 

Sullivan,  Jeremiah  V 150  Nassau  St..  New  York 

Sweeney.  Patrick  J 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Thomas,  William  M ...Attorney-Gtoneral's  Office,  Albany 

Thorne,  Henry  W : Johnstown 

Thornton,  George  H 718  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo 

Tlnkham.  Charles  F ,...150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Tobln,  Clarence  J v World  Building,  New  York 

Uhlein .  John  C Waterto wn 

Van  Demark,  Harry  S 150  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Vanderzee,   Minnie  L Education   Department,   Albany 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Willis 15  Broad  St,  New  York 

Walsh,  Richard  W 918  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo 

Weatherly.  T.  L. 150  Nassau  St,   New  York 

Weaver.  A.  B 2  Erie  Co.  Bank  Building,  Buffalo 

White,  Clara  A Chemung  Bank  Building.  Elmira 

WiUard.  E.  A 98  John  St,  New  York 

Wilson,  John  H County  Clerk's  Office  Building,  Syracuse 

Wood,  Harry  W 126th  St.  and  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York 

Woodward,  A.  L 93  Park  Ave.,  Utica 

Zieger.  George 170  E.  121st  St,  New  York 


••Died  September  10,  1906. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS.* 


An£ru8,  George 18  Toronto  St.,  Toronto 

Bacon,  James  P Boston 

Beale,  Charles  Currier Court  House,  Boston 

Bender,  Charles  H Circuit  Court,  Qrand  Rapids 

Bengough,  Thomas  79  Adelaide  St.,  E.  Toronto 

Bennett,  J.  L 410  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago 

Bowman,  John  Q 627  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia 

Bridge,  William  D Orange,   N.  J. 

Burt,  Frank  H 1046  Tremont  Building,  Boston 

Butcher,    Nelson   R Toronto 

Davles,  H.  J Cleveland 

Dement,  Isaac  8 Chicago 

Deming,  Philander 12  Jay  St.,  Albany 

Demming,  Henry  C 15  North  3d  St.,  Harrisburg 

Desjardlne.   Alphonse Levis,   Canada 

Devine,  Andrew 186  Broadway,  New  lork 

Duke,   Buford Nashville,   Tenn. 

Dunlop,   N.    Stewart Toronto 

Dyer,   Oliver Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Easton,  Edw.  D % 135  Broadway,  New  York 

Gage,  Mrs.  Jane  A Saginaw,  Mich. 

Gardner,  Stanley McKeesport,  Pa. 

Gnlchtel,  Frederick  W 122  East  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Qoodner,  Ivan  W Pierre,   S.   D. 

Gray,  Samuel ...Washington,  D.  C. 

Head.   Arthur Towanda.    Pa. 

Hemperley,  Francis  H 603-6  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Hitchcock.  George  F Minneapolis 

Horton,   Albert Toronto 

Horton.    Edward   E Toronto 

Howard.   Jerome  B Cincinnati 

Irland,  Fred House  of  Representatives,  Washington 

Lioeb,  William,  Jr Washington.  D.  C. 

McGurrIn,  Frank  E Salt  Lake  City 

Meigs,  Charles  H New  Haven 

Mimms,  John  H St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Mitchell,  Robert  W Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Murphy,  E.  V United  States  Senate,  Washington 

Pal,  D.  N 8  Cllve  St.,  Calcutta.  India 

Patteson.   Mrs.   S.  Louise Cleveland 

Pitman.    Benn    : Cincinnati 

Plummer,  Mrs.  Cora  Elizabeth Dexter,   Maine 

Ritchie,  John   Chicago 

Rockwell.  Julius  Ensign Washington,  D.  C. 

Rockwell,   Irvln   E....: Chicago 

Schrader,  Louis  E Court  House,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Shinghaw,  D.  N Simla  Hills,  India 

•57. 
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Smith,  Henry  T 44  Richmond  St.,  West,  Toronto 

Small,  Reuel GOfi  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 

Salter,  W.  H.  Oumey...l6  Abingdon  St.,  Westminster,  S.  W.  London 

Shuey,  Theo.  F United  States  Senate,  Washington 

Thornton,  William  H ....2S1  Norwood  Aye.,  Buifalo 

WalCh,  Henry  F Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Walker,  Clarence  B Louisville,  Ky. 

Whitford*  William 1406  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago 

Wright,  William  B...  ,^ Tremont  Building,  Boston 

Zeiblg,  Julius  W Dresden,  Saxony 
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Meetings   of   the   Association   have   been   held,    since   the 
original  call  of  August  18,  1876,  as  follows: 

1.  Syracuse,  August  26,  1876. 

2.  Ithaca,  August  20,  1877. 

3.  Rochester,  August  21  and  22,  1878. 

4.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  20  and  21,  1879. 

5.  Syracuse,  August  19  and  20,  1880. 

6.  Buffalo,  August  24  and  25,  1881. 

7.  New  York,  August  1  and  2,  1882. 

8.  Watkins,  August  21  and  22,  1883. 

9.  Laurel  House,  Greene  county,  August  19,  1884. 

10.  Niagara  Falls,  August  18  and  19,  1885. 

11.  Caldwell,  August  17  and  18,  1886. 

12.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  16  and  17,  1887. 

13.  Caldwell,  August  21  and  22,  1888. 

14.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  20  and  21,  1889. 

15.  Mountain  House,  Greene  county,  August  19  and  20,  x890. 

16.  Rochester,  August  18  and  19,  1891. 

17.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  25  and  26,  1892. 

18.  Niagara  Falls,  August  24  and  25,  1893. 

19.  West  Point,  August  23  and  24,  1894. 

20.  New  York,  August  22  and  23,  1895. 

21.  Syracuse,  August  27  and  28,  1896. 

22.  Ontario  Beach,  August  26  and  27,  1897. 

23.  Albany,  August  25  and  26,  1898. 

24.  Elmira,  August  24  and  25,  1899. 

25.  Brooklyn,  August  23  and  24,  1900. 

26.  Buffalo,  August  22,  1901. 

27.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  28  and  29,  1902. 

28.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  27  and  28,  1903. 

29.  Rochester,  August  25  and  26,  1904. 

30.  New  York,  August  24  and  25,  1905. 


G>nstitution  and  By-Laws. 


The  following  is  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  adopted 
August  20th,  1879,  with  subsequent  amendments: 

CONSTITUTION. 

AKTICLE  L—  Name. 
Section  1.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  "  The  New 
YoBK  State  Stenooraphebs*  Association." 

ARTICLE  II.-— Objects. 

Section  1.  This  Association  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  profession,  and  of  uniting  in  fellowship  the  stenog- 
raphers of  the  state  of  New  York. 

ARTICLE  III.— Membebs. 

Section  1.  Any  reputable  stenographer  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership  under  the  rules  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  who 
is  a  resident  of  this  state,  shall  be  elected  to  honorary 
membership  in  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Officebs. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  librarian, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  five.  Such  officers  shall  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  An  examining  committee,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  judicial  district,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
president  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  vice-president, 
or  in  the  absence  of  both,  one  of  the  members,  «hall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  president  shall  be 
eX'Officio  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  duties  of  the  president,  -vice-president  and  sec- 
retary shall  be  those  usually,  pertaining  to  those  offices.  The 
secretary  shall  also  act  as  treasurer.    It  shall  be  the  duty 
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of  the  executive  committee  to  audit  all  bills,  to  levy  assess- 
ments for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  to  act  generally  upon  all  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  intermediate  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  whenever  a  majority  of  the  committee 
deem  it  necessary  they  may  call  special  meetings. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  and  shall  pay  all  bills  audited  and  allowed 
by  the  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE  V. —  PB0P08AI.  and  Electioh  of  Membebs. 
Section  1.  The   name   of   any   applicant   for  membership 
niay  be  proposed  at  any  time  by  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  any  one  of  tlie  examining  committee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member  of  the  examin- 
ing committee  to  subject  the  applicant  to  the  following 
tests: 

First  —  The  applicant  shall  be  fairly  tried  as  to  his  speed 
of  writing.  If  he  fail  to  write  legibly,  at  the  rate  of  150 
words  per  minute,  matter  never  before  written  by  him,  for 
five  consecutive  minutes,  his  application  shall  be  rejected. 

Second  —  If  this  preliminary  test  be  successfully  passed, 
the  applicant  shall  be  fairly  tried  in  actual  reporting,  and 
the  result  of  such  trial,  including  a  specimen  of  his  notes 
and  a  transcript  thereof,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Third  —  If  the  provisions  of  the  test  have  been  satis- 
factorily complied  with,  the  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  membership,  but  shall  not  be  fully 
admitted  until  he  shall  have  received  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  3.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  The  tests  hereby  specified  may  be  waived  in  the 
case  of  a  stenographer  of  well-known  or  sufficiently  vouched 
for  competency,  of  good  moral  character  and  business  integ- 
rity, and  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  active  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting,  such  stenographer  shall  be 
admitted  to  full  membership. 

Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  shall  be  deemed 
confidential,  and  shall  be  kept  secret,  except  so  far  as 
written  or  printed  reports  of  the  same  shall  be  necessarily 
or  ofiicially  made  to  the  Association. 
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Sbc.  6.  The  execntiye  committee  of  the  Aasociatioii,  to- 
gether with  one  member  of  the  examining  committee  (such 
member  of  the  examining  committee  to  be  from  the  district 
of  which  the  candidate  for  membership  shall  be  a  resident), 
shall  be  empowered,  ad  interim^  to  consider  the  application 
of  and  admit  new  members  to  the  Association,  with  the 
same  force  and  efFect  as  though  they  had  been  elected  by 
the  Association  in  annual  meeting,  the  member  so  elected 
to  pay  annual  dues  for  the  year  then  current. 

ABTICLE  VL — Committee  on  Gbievances. 

Sectioit  1.  The  committee  on  grievances  shall  be  composed 
of  the  same  members  as  comprise  the  executive  committee, 
and  may  receive  and  hear  all  complaints  preferred  by  any 
member  against  any  other  member  for  unprofessional  con- 
duct in  his  relations  to  the  Association,  or  any  member  of 
the  same,  provided  the  same  be  in  writing,  plainly  and 
specifically  stating  the  matter  complained  of,  and  subscribed 
by  the  complainant. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  hear 
any  specific  complaint  which  may  be  made  to  them  by  any 
member  in  writing,  affecting  the  interest  of  the  stenographic 
profession  or  the  practice  of  shorthand;  and  may  report 
thereon  to  the  Association,  with  such  recommendation  as 
they  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  All  complaints  so  made  shall  be  considered  and 
disposed  of  by  the  committee  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Sec.  4.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  shall  be  deemed 
confidential,  and  kept  secret,  except  so  far  as  written  or 
printed  reports  of  the  same  shall  be  necessarily  and  oifi- 
cially  made  to  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  Vn. —  Other  Committees. 
Section  1.  The  Association  may  provide,  in  its  By-Laws, 
for  other  committees,  and  each  committee  shall  at  each 
stated  annual  meeting  report  a  summary  of  its  proceedings 
since  its  last  annual  report  (except  such  matters  as  the 
Constitution  or  By-Laws  require  to  be  kept  secret),  together 
with  any  suggestions  deemed  suitable  and  appertaining  to 
its  powers,  duties  or  business. 

Sec.  2.  A  general  summary  of  all  such  annual  reports,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  prepared 
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and  printed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  ezecutiTe  com- 
mittee; also  the  ConBtitntion  and  By-Laws,  as  then  eTistlng, 
name  and  residence  of  officers,  conunittees,  and  members 
of  the  Association,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  VIU.— LiABiUTEM. 
Section  1.  No  officer,  committee,  or  other  person,  shall 
haye  power  to  make  the  Association  liable  for  any  debt 
amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  excess  of  money 
in  the  treasurer's  hands,  beyond  that  required  to  meet  prior 
liabilities,  nor  to  make  any  contract  binding  personally  upon 
any  member  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IX.— Meetings. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  such  place  in  the  state  as  may  be  designated 
at  the  preceding  meeting,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  August, 
and  such  adjourned  meetings  as  the  Association,  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  all  present,  may  determine,  and  at  any 
such  adjourned  meeting  any  business  of  the  Association  may 
be  transacted,  except  the  election  of  ofiicers. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
president  or  executive  committee,  of  their  own  motion,  and 
shall  be  called  by  the  secretary,  upon  the  request  of  ten 
members,  in  writing,  specifying  the  purpose  thereof.  At 
such  special  meeting  no  business  shall  be  transacted,  except 
such  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  thereof.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Association  the  presence  of  nine  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  the  Association  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  within  thirty  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  annual  convention  at  which  they  have 
been  elected;  and  at  such  meeting  the  executive  committee 
shall  organize  by  the  election  from  their  number  of  a  chair- 
man who  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  that  committee; 
and  of  a  secretary  who  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  meetings.  In  case  any  member  of  the 
executive  committee  Is  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of  that 
committee,  he  may  send  his  duly  executed  proxy  to  any 
active  member  of  the  Association,  who  may  represent  him 
at  such  meeting.  The  traveling  expenses  of  non-resident 
members  of  the  executive  committee  to  the  place  where 
meeting  of  such  committee  is  held  to  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Association. 
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ABTICLE  JC.— Expulsion. 

SsonoN  1.  Any  actiTe  member  may  be  siiBpended  or 
expelled  for  ttnprofessional  conduct  in  his  relations  to  the 
Association  or  toward  any  member  of  the  same,  after  con- 
Tiction  thereof  by  such  method  of  procedure  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  By-Laws.  Any  honorary  member  may  be 
suspended  by  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  at  any  annual 
meeting*;  and  all  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Association 
of  persons  ceasing-  to  be  members  by  expulsion,  resignation 
or  otherwise,  shall  thereupon  vest  absolutely  in  the 
Association. 

ARTICIjE  XI. —  Election  of  Officebs. 

Section  l.  The  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association  to  be  held  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  August  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  terms  of  office  shall  continue  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  3.  Should  any  office,  except  that  of  president,  become 
vacant  before  the  close  of  the  term  of  office,  it  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  executive  committee. 

AJRTICLE  XII.—  Constitution. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately, and  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  annual  meeting. 


By-Laws. 

ARTICLE  I.— •  Pbesidino  Officebs. 

Section  1.  The  president,  and  in  his  absence,  the  vice- 
president,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association. 
If  neither  of  these  officers  be  present,  a  president  fn'O  tern. 
shall  be  chosen  by  and  from  the  attending  members. 

Sec.  2.  Nine  members  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  11.— Obdeb  of  Business. 
Section  1.  At  annual  and  adjourned  meetings,  after  the 
appropriate  opening  thereof,  the  order  of  business  will  be: 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Nominations  for  membership. 
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3.  Beport  of  executiTe  oonunittee. 

4.  Beport  of  treasurer. 

5.  Beport  of  committee  on  admissions. 

6.  Election  of  members. 

7.  Election  of  officers. 

8.  Beports  of  other  committees. 

9.  Beading  of  papers. 

10.  Miscellaneous  business. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  changed,  at  any  meeting, 
by  Tote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the 
usual  parliamentary  rules  and  orders  will  gorem 
proceedingpi. 

ABTICLE  in.— Fees  Ain>  Expenses. 
Section  1.    No  fee  shall  be  required  from  members.    The 
expenses  of  the  Association  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  to  be 
collected  by  assessment  to  be  levied  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

ABTICLE  IV.--  Election  of  Membebs. 

Section  1.  If  any  person  elected  does  not,  within  three 
months  after  notice  thereof,  signify  his  acceptance,  he  shall 
be  regarded  as  declining  to  become  a  member. 

ABTICLE  v.—  Non-Payment  of  Dues. 

Section  1.  If  any  member  fail  to  pay  the  amount  of  his 
assessment  within  six  days  after  notice  by  mail  shall  have 
been  served  upon  him  by  the  secretary,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  to  serve  upon  him,  by  mail,  an  additional 
notice,  that  unless  the  same  be  paid  within  one  month 
thereafter,  the  name  of  such  member  shall  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls;  and,  in  default  of  payment  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  his  membership  and  all  rights  in 
respect  thereof  shall  cease.  But  upon  his  written  applica^ 
tion,  satisfactorily  explaining  the  default^  and  upon  the 
payment  of  all  dues  to  the  date  of  such  application,  the 
executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  such 
defaulting  members. 

ABTICLE  VI. —  The  Committee  on  Grievances. 
Section  1.  Whenever  a  complaint  is  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  matters 
alleged  are  of  sufficient  importance,  they  shall  cause  to  be 
served  upon  the  person  complained  of  a  copy  of  such  com- 
plaint, and  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
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place  of  inyestigution,  and  cause  similar  notice  to  be  served 
on  the  complainant.  The  answer  or  defense  to  such  com- 
plaint must  be  in  writing.  Upon  the  noticed  hearing,  each 
party  shall  be  heard  by  the  committee,  or  a  sub-committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  After  hearing  the  case,  the  proceedings,  together 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  committee,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary,  who  shall  present  the  same  at  the  succeed- 
ing annual  meeting.  If,  upon  such  report,  the  charges  shall 
be  sustained  by  a  two-third  vote  of  those  present,  the 
accused  may  be  ]:eprimanded,  suspended  or  expelled,  at  the 
option  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  Vrr.— Sessions  op  the  Assooiation. 

Section  1.  The  sessions  of  the  Association  shall  be  held 
with  closed  doors,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

ARTICLE  Vm.— Amendment  of  By-Laws. 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
Tote  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 
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Thirty-First  Annual  Convention. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  City 
Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  23 
and  24,  1906.     There  were  present: 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

BiLLiNOHAM,  W.  A Albany. 

Cabboll,  Edwabd,  Jb New  York. 

Chebby,   William  P Brooklyn. 

Cooke,   Habby  P Watertown. 

Cbagin,  Ibving  F Buftalo. 

FiTZGEBALD,  Thomas  F Schenectady. 

Law,  Kobebt  K Cambridge. 

LoEWENSTEiN,  Louis  Troy. 

McLouGHLiN,  Peteb  P New  York. 

MuBBAY,  Geobge  A Albany. 

Obmsby,  Sidney  C New  York. 

ILiSELEY,  Mabgabet  M Kingston. 

BoDGEBS,  Spenceb  C Troy. 

BosE,  Theodobe  C Elmira. 

Buso,  James  M.  ..;.... Albany. 

Sanbobn,  Fbank  J Albany. 

Thomas,  William  M Albany. 

Yak  Demabk,  Habby  S New  York. 

YAI7DEBZEE,  Minnie  L Albany. 

HONOBARY  MEMBERS. 

Beale,  Chables  Cubbieb Boston,  Mass. 

Demmino,  Henby  C Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Head,  Abthub  Towanda,  Pa. 


GUESTS. 

i'  -  Frank  B.  S>wain,  Brookton,  Mass.;  Miss  Emily  A.  Hass, 

'  Troy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Van  Holland,  New  York;   Mrs. 

H.   S.   Van   Demark,   New  York;    Benwick  M.  Brown,  New 

York;  Miss  Burns,  Cohoes;  Henry  V.  D.  Winans,  Brooklyn; 

Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Ormsby,  New  York. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

August  23,  1906. 

President  Mubbat,  upon  calling  the  conyention  to  order, 
said: 

Members  of  tbe  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  opening  our  thirty-first  annual  meeting,  I  have  sincere 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  bar,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Lawson,  who  has  generously  con- 
sented, in  the  absence  of  Mayor  Qaus  from  the  city,  to  offer 
I  some  words  of  recognition  and  greeting. 


I  Mr.  Lawson  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  State  Stenog- 
raphers* y\ssi>ciatk>n:  Through  a  most  unforeseen  combina- 
tion  of   circumstances  I  have  the  honor  and   pleasure   of 

'  appearing  as  a  substitute  for  his  honor,  the  Mayor,  to  bid 

you  welcome  to  this  ancient  burg.    It  became  necessary  for 

'  his  honor  to  leave  town  unexpectedly,  and  as  a  good  citizen 

I  I  have  yielded  to  his  command  to  appear  in  his  stead.    The 

,  occasion  of  your  gathering  here  brings  us  in  a  natural  juxta- 

position, you  as  representatives  of  shorthand,  and  I  repre- 

j  senting  the  *'  glad  hand.*' 

j  Your  Association  has,  in   the  years  that  have  passed, 

reflected  honor  upon  the  city  where  you  are  now  meeting. 
Among  my  early  recollections  of  the  courts  is  the  face  of 
the  dean  of  your  org&nization  —  Philander  Deming.  His 
picturesque  personality  has  been  but  a  reflex  of  the  genius 
that  has  marked  the  products  of  his  pen.  As  a  pioneer  in 
your  profession,  he  has  blazed  a  trail  in  which  many  suc- 
cessful members  of  the  same  have  followed.  In  the  field 
of  literature  his  Adirondack  Stories  occupy  a  niche  of  their 
own. 

In  a  further  enumeration  of  your  members  who  have 
attained  distinction,  we  must  not  omit  the  aUer  ego  of  the 
man  who  controls  our  destinies  from  the  White  House  at 
Washington.    Your  own  "Billy"  Loeb  would  be  a  marked 


man  in  his  chosen  callings  without  the  president^  but  what 
would  the  predsident  be  without  Billy  Loeb? 

And  yet  further  honors  at  your  hands  haTe  been  in  store 
for  Albany.  Two  of  your  Presidents,  Bodgers  and  Murray, 
haye  come  from  our  midst  —  not  as  Jonah  from  the  whale, 
but  by  natural  means  through  your  voluntary  selection 
based  on  pre-eminent  fitness. 

I  am  satisfied  that  were  his  honor,  the  Mayor,  present 
he  would  throw  open  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  gates 
of  the  city,  and  toss  the  keys  into  the  flowing  Hudson  during 
your  stay  with  us.  Nay,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  should  you 
decide  to  navigate  that  noble  stream,  he  would  provide  you 
a  pilot  to  steer  you  safely  across  the  bars,  leaving  you  free 
ijo  steer  yourselves  against  the  bars  that  abound  along  the 
shore. 

On  behalf  of  the  Albany  municipality  I  bid  you  welcome, 
and  I  offer  you  every  facility  this  ancient  city  affords  for 
your  deliberations  and  your  pleasure.     (Applause.) 

The  Pbesident:  The  keys  of  the  various  gates  of  this 
ancient  dty,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lawson,  may  be  obtaiued  at 
the  grill  room  of  the  Ten  Eyck,  where  we  cordially  invite 
the  mentbers  a£d  guestfi  to  freely  try  the  combinations. 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Peter  P.  McLoui^hliii  to  respond  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  to  the  hearty  welcome  we  have 
just  listened  to. 

Mr.  MoLouOHiaiiv:  Just  a  few  minutes  before  we  met  our 
worthy  President  informed  me  that  I  had  to  respond  to  the 
very  witty  and  able  remarks  of  Mr.  Lawson.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  many  thoughta,  as  he  proceeded  so 
rapidly  that  our  Secretary  must  have  felt  like  taking  his 
coat  off,  so  I  will  simply,  in  a  few  brief  words,  thank 
Mr.  Lawson  and  the  good  people  of  Albany  for  this  kindly 
welcome.  The  Mayor  was  very  considerate  in  putting  the 
keys  of  the  city  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  for  if  he  had 
much  acquaintance  with  this  body  of  men,  he  would  know 
that  in  the  water  would  be  the  last  place  they  would  go. 
We  are  familiar  with  Albany  and  we  are  proud  to  have 
Mr.  Lawson's  standing  so  well  spoken  of,  and  in  return  I 
can  say  it  would  be  the  wish  of  this  Association  and  its 
earnest  hope  that  this  fall  when  the  good  people  of  Albany 
elect  an  additional  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  Mr.  Lawson 
will  grace  the  bench  from  which  he  has  addressed  us. 

The  Pbesident:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes. 
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Mr.  MoLoughlin:  I  move  that  the  minutes  be  approved  as 
printed.     (Carried.) 

The  President:  Next  in  order  is  propositions  for  mem- 
bership.   I  have  beifore  me  the  foUovsring  propositions: 

Margaret  M.  Biseley,  of  Kingston. 

Charles  C.  Fin<;h,  Isaae  G.  Braman  and  Frank  J.  San- 
bom,  of  Albany. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Admission  of  Nev^r  Members.  I  vnll  appoint  as  such  com- 
mittee Messrs.  Thomas,  Cherry  and  Cragin. 

I  will  also  appoint  the  following  committees  at  this 
time: 

Nomination  of  Officers. —  Messrs.  Cherry,  McLoughlin  and 
Rose. 

Deceased  Members. —  Messrs.  McLoughlin,  Sidney  C. 
Ormsby  and  Lammert. 

Legislative  Committee. —  Messrs.  Ruso,  VanDemark  and 
Cragin. 

Publication. —  Messrs.  Bodgers,  Lowenstein  and  Martin. 

Place  of  Meeting. —  Messrs.  Edward  Cart-oil,  Jr.,  Cooke 
and  Law. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  you  are  now  expected  to 
listen  to  the  President's  address.  None  need  seek  to  escape, 
as  the  doors  are  sufficiently  guarded. 

PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  GUESTS:  This 
fractional  respite  of  the  year  is  exclusively  ours; 
we  claim  this  breathing  spell  in  fee  simple.  "  No  ghosts  of 
nisi  prius"  as  Brady  used  to  say,  can  haunt  us.  No  judge 
can  breezily  best  us  with  a  charge  ss  impetuous  as  that 
of  the  Light  Brigade.  No  reservoir  of  legal  acimien  can 
demand  the  reading  of  the  testimony  of  a  garrulous  female 
foreigner  uttering  two  hundred  split  words  to  the  minute. 
No  thickly-speaking,  gum-chewing  witness  can  corrugate  our 
pens. 

For  this  release  from  Q's  and  A*s  let  us  be  thankful. 
This  is  the  suspension  in  our  yearly  labors  w*hen  we  may 
meet  each  other,  renew  old  friendships,  cultivate  new 
ones  and  find  out  how  best  we  can  work  to  mutual 
advantage.    And  thus  it  has  been  in  this  third  of  a  century 


since  thjt  Association  was  founded,  and  who  shall  say  we 
have  not  accomplished  much  of  benefit  to  the  profession  at 
large  and  to  onrselves  as  individuals.  Oiir  annual  record 
serves  to  permanently  preserve  the  progress  of  the  art,  in 
this  State  at  least,  whioh  will  be  of  greater  value  and  in 
increasing  demand  as  the  years  pass  on. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  Association, 
we  meet  in  this  old  Dutch  town,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
this,  our  thirty-first  annual  meeting,  which  perhaps,  from 
present  indications,  will  be  the  last  annual  meeting  held 
outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

On  the  part  of  the  Albany  members,  I  extend  you  a  most 
hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
our  city,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  State,  is  the  most  to  be 
feared  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  our  friends, 
the  legislators,  are  sojourning  here,  but  we  can  safely  assure 
you  that  at  this  time  no  harm  will  befall  you,  and  your 
salaries  will  not  be  reduced,  for  you  own  the  town. 

A  year  ago  you  selected  me  as  your  presiding  officer. 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  tha;t  meeting,  and  this  being 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  making  a  proper  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  compliment  then  conferred  upon  me, 
I  now  take  occasion  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  the  unmervted  mark  of  your  respect  and  esteem.  I 
regret,  however,  that  the  honor  was  not  bestowed  upon 
some  more  worthy  member  and  one  better  qualified  for  the 
position. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  a  long  address,  knowing  your 
time  can  be  more  profitably  spent  in  discussing  the  various 
questions  that  will  undoubtedly  arise,  but  will  call  attention 
to  a  few  matters  that  seem  to  be  of  importance. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  in  convenient  touch  with  the 
course  of  legisla/tion  here  affecting  our  interests  is  obvious 
to  all.  Those  of  us  who  reside  in  the  capital  city,  as  well 
as  many  others  throughout  the  State,  endeavor  to  keep 
advised,  but  the  requirements  of  our  duties  are  such  that 
the  necessary  time  and  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  this 
very  important  and  vital  matter. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Association  subscribe  to  one  of 
the  various  bureaus  of  legislative  information,  and  empower 
either  the  secretary  or  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee to  make  such  arrangements.  These  bureaus  will 
furnish  copies  of  all  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature  that 
in  any  way  relate  to  our  business  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed,  send  notice  of  committee  hearings  and  all  action 
taken  thereon. 
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The  importance  of  such  information  was  demonstrated 
during^  the  last  legfislative  session,  when  a  very  obnoxious 
bill  was  introduced  relating  to  the  powers  of  official  referees 
in  the  First  Department,  the  objectionable  portion  of  which 
was: 

*'  If  the  services  of  a  stenographer  should  be  required 
in  the  action,  matter  or  proceeding  so  referred  to  such 
official  referee,  such  stenographer  shall  be  selected  by  the 
said  referee  from  the  official  stenographers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  parties  to  the  action,  matter  or  proceeding 
shaU  not  be  required  to  pay  any  of  the  fees  of  such  stenog- 
rapher for  taking  the  testimony  or  furnishing  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  referee." 

The  result  of  such  a  law  suggests  its  own  comment. 
The  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee,  but  it  is  imnec- 
essary  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
manner  and  method  of  our  lawmakers,  that  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  passed  were  it  not  for  the  prompt  action  and 
strong  opposition  presented  by  some  of  the  members  of  this . 
Association.  This  bill  forcibly  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
careful  scrutiny  of  every  act  introduced,  and  the  only  way 
that  can  be  intelligently  accomplished,  to  my  mind,  is  in 
the  manner  suggested. 

While  some  of  our  mi&mbers  from  the  First  Department 
have  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  defeat  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bill,  others  throughout  the  State  may  be  thankful 
for  the  enactment  of  at  least  one  law  by  the  last  legislature. 
Section  86  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  was  so  amended 
that  the  stenographer  may  now  receive  compensation  for 
copies  of  minutes  in  criminal  cases  furnished  to  the  presid- 
ing justice.  The  section  previously  read:  "If  the  district 
attorney  or  Attorney  General  requires  such  a  copy,  in  a 
criminal  case,  the  stenographer  is  entitled  to  his  fees  there- 
for." No  provision  was  made  for  the  stenographer  in  a  case 
where  the  presiding  justice  ordered  a  copy  of  the  minutes. 
The  requirement  for  such  an  amendment  was  brought  home 
to  some  o<f  our  members,  at  the  expense  of  their  pocket- 
books,  upon  the  refusal  by  a  presiding  justice  to  sign  an 
order  allowing  compensation  for  minutes  furnished  at  his 
request.  This  amendment  was  accomplished  at  the  earnest 
and  persistent  effort  of  some  of  our  members. 

Several  other  bills  more  or  less  important  to  the  pro- 
fession were  passed  on  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  current  year  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  pros- 
perous, from  the  standpoint  of  the  stenographer,  in  the 
history  of  shorthand,  not  only  in  our  own  State  but  in  the 
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different  states,  investdgatioDs  and  commissions  of  all  kinds 
having  been  rife. 

The  question  of  change  in  time  and  place  of  holding 
our  Annual  meeting  Is  to  be  acted  upon  at  this  time,  and 
I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  members  the  importance  of 
this  matter.  We  should  have  a  much  larger  attendance  at 
our  annual  gatherings.  And  anything  that  will  aid  that 
result  should  be  our  aim  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

These  annual  meetings  are  a  resting  time  —  a  looking 
over  the  field.  As  the  traveler  climbing  the  mountain  stops 
at  intervals  to  survey  the  scene  below  him  and  the  vnnding 
road  he  has  traversed,  he  can  discern  the  steps  he  has  taken* 
the  ground  l^e  has  covered,  and,  looking  onward  with  a  clear 
vision,  may  plan  the  next  stage  of  his  journey.  Our  meet- 
ings are  broadening  and  stimulating  to  the  individual  and 
arouse  a  co-operative  spirit.  Many  new  ideas  and  lines  of 
work  can  be  adduced  through  this  personal  contact  that 
would  otherwise  perhaps  never  been  thought  of.  The 
expense  of  attending  the  meeting  is  not  very  great,  but  it 
forms  a  very  important  element  in  our  organization  life 
in  developing  and  fostering  ^loyalty  and  in  uniting  the  mem- 
bers in  closer  professional  and  social  relations. 

Membership  in  the  Association  should  mean  something 
more  than  the  formal  payment  of  dues.  Every  member 
should  be  an  active  member,  feeling  that  he  has  his  own 
part  to  perform,  no  matter  how  small,  and  that  the  success 
of  the  Association  depends  upon  his  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion as  well  as  upon  that  of  all  the  other  members,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  by  the  small  efforts  of  a  large  number 
acting  in  unison  that  great  results  are  attained.  Mistake  is 
made  in  depending  upon  the  officers  and  committees  to  carry 
on  the  work,  rather  than  upon  the  individual  effort  of  mem- 
bers. We  all  have  an  important  duty  to  perform.  The 
Association  is  not  essentially  the  property  of  the  president 
or  officers,  nor  are  they  wholly  responsible  for  its  progress 
or  well-being.  Each  member  must  do  his  share,  gaining  in 
experience  as  we  advance  and  enjoying  together  the  fruition 
of  our  efforts. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death,  since  our  last 
meeting,  of  three  most  valued  members,  Patrick  J.  Sweeney 
and  George  F.  Flack,  of  New  York  city,  and  Albert  B. 
Sackett,  of  Canandaigua. 

Mr.  Sweeney,  who  w«s  well  known  to  many  of  us,  was 
indeed  a  most  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  our  Associ- 
ation, and  was  at  all  times  working  for  its  advancement. 
He  was  an  optimist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  his 
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cheerful  words  and  siinsMny  disposition  inspired  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Our  Association  and  the  world 
at  large  is  made  poorer  by  his  departure  from  it. 

Mr.  Flack  was  one  of  the  official  stenographers  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York  city  for  ten  years, 
and  one  of  the  leading  reporters  of  the  State.  Originally  a 
western  man,  he  came  to  New  York  city  some  years  ago 
and  pr^rCtised  his  profession,  and  was  also  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  have  known  him.  In  the  words  of  one 
who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  warm-hearted,  kindly,  simple 
man,  reapected  by  lawyers  and  judges  for  his  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious manner  and  splendid  reportorial  skill. 

Mr.  Sackett,  although  not  one  of  our  most  active  mem- 
bers, was  well  and  favorably  known  to  those  of  us  who  had 
business  at  Albany  during  the  session  of  the  legislature. 
He  was  Senate  stenographer  for  three  terms,  and  at  all 
times  cheerfully  aided  in  doing  his  part  toward  looking 
after  our  interests. 

I  have  also  to  announce  the  death  during  the  current 
year  of  two  of  our  honorary  members,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Mitcihell,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Julius  W.  Zeibig,  of 
Dresden,  Saxony. 

Committees  vnll  later  be  appointed  to  prepare  suitable 
memorial  resolutions,  and  doubtless  some  details  regarding 
these  gentlemen  will  be  given  us  during  the  session  by  those 
who  shared  their  intimacy  more  closely  than  I  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  papers 
to  be  presented  for  your  consideration  at  this  time,  I  shall 
not  longer  detain  you,  but  trust  that  our  meeting  will  be 
as  fruitful  of  good  results  as  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
What  is  your  further  pleasure? 

Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:  Mr.  President. —  The  only  matter  of 
importance  upon  which  the  Executive  Committee  has  to 
report,  and,  I  believe,  the  only  matter  which  was  referred 
to  them,  is  the  place  and  time  of  meeting.  You  received 
a  circular  upon  this  subject  during  the  past  year.  The  sen- 
timent of  our  entire  membership  was  sought  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  upon  the  subject  of  changing  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  annual  meeting,  and  asking  for  an 
expression  of  any  views  which  the  members  might  have 
on  the  subject.  I  communicated  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  submitting  them  a  draft  of  the  circular  which 
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was  sent  out.  The  Committee  was  practically  unanimous 
upon  a  change  of  time  to  the  week  between  Christmas  and 
New  Years,  and  the  place  to  be  New  York  city.  I  recently 
received  a  report  from  the  Secretary  showing  that  seventy- 
six  voted  in  favor  and  two  opposed;  one  member  wajited 
the  meeting  held  alternately  at  New  York  and  Albany.  So  far 
as  the  Committee  are  now  informed,  and  we  only  make  it 
in  the  form  of  a  suggestion,  the  majority  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  the  change  to  New  York  between  Christmas  and  New 
Years.  Speaking  for  the  Committee  and  myself,  I  can  add 
no  reason  for  the  changes,  except  as  stated  in  the  circular 
letter.  The  matter  is  now  before  the  convention  for  their 
action. 

The  President:  It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  lay 
over  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  until  the  reports 
of  the  other  officers  of  the  Association.  The  next  in  order 
is  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

SECKETARY-TREASURBR'S    REPORT. 

To  the  Officers  and  Membeia  of  the  N,  Y,  B.  8.  A.: 

I  herewith  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report $375  72 

Received  dues  from  107  members  for  1906 321  00 

Received  dues  from    10  members  for  1905 30  00 

Received  dues  from      5  members  for  1904 15  00 

Received  dues  from      3  members  for  1903 15  00 

Received  dues  from      1  member  for  1902 3  00 

Received   for  proceedings 5  70 

$764  42 

DiSBUBSEMENTS. 

Printing  proceedings    $197  30 

Reporting    convention 50  00 

John  P.  Martin,  disbursements 16  75 

Troy  Paper  Co.,  envelopes 2  63 

Printing 21  15 

Legislative    files 15  00 

George  A.  Murray,  disbursements 9  40 

Postage,   expressage,   etc 16  91 

Badges 15  00 

344  14 

Balance   on  hand $420  28 
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Total  active  members  enrolled  at  last  meeting 142 

?>otal  active  members  elected  at  last  meeting 13 

155 

Resigned  —  Comstock,  Kaestner,  Newell,  Spellman,  4 
Dropped  for  unpaid  dues  —  C.  F.  H.  Pagan,  Charles 
F.  Eerie,  M.  J.  Kelly,  J.  A.  Ketchum,  F.  J.  Mor- 
gan, C.  F.  Smith,  M.  V.  R.  Weyant,  W.  R.  Sullivan, 
William  B.  Browne,  Edwin  C.  Cloyd,  James  A. 
Donnelly,  James  P.  Moore,  John  B.  Murray,  J.  B. 

North,  B.  W.  Readshaw,  I.  H.  Smith ; 16 

Died  — S.    H.    Ormsby,   A.    B.    Sackett,    George   F. 

Flack  and  P.  J.  Sweeney 4 

24 

Total  membership  at  this  date 131 

Total  amount  uncolLscted  at  this  date,  $143. 

Dated  Tboy,  N.  Y.,  August  18,  1906, 
Respectfully  submitted, 

IiOUIS  LOEWENSTEIN, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and 
placed   on  file.     (Carried.) 

The  President:  Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  Librarian. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feellngrs,  not  In  flgrures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.'* 

Thfise  annual  meetings  slip  around  so  silently,  yet  so 
swiftly,  that  it  seems  but  yesterday  since  we  were  gathered 
together  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  we  look  around  we 
miss  one  of  our  number,  whose  sunny,  genial  and  well- 
remembered  face  brought  good-cheer  to  us  all;  and  though 
the  call  came  for  our  late  brother  Patrick  J.  Sweeney  in 
the  early  years  of  a  life  so  full  of  promise,  we  are  sure  that 
there  are  garnered  in  the  eternal  storehouse  many  sweet 
memories  which  will  ever  linger  v^dth  us. 

Additions  to  the  library  have  been  fifty  copies  of  the 
Proceedings  of  1905  through  Secretary  Loewensteln;  copy  of 
Proceedings  of  1905  of  the  Pennsylvania  Shorthand  Report- 
ers' Association,  through  its  president,   Mr.  Arthur  Head; 
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copy  of  Proceedings  for  1905  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters'  Association,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Kendrick 
C.  Hill,  and  a  late  Manual  of  Graham's  Shorthand,  through 
your  Librarian. 

Rev.  William  D.  Bridge,  librarian  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association,  solicited  a  donation  of  all  the 
available  Proceedings  of  our  Association  to  file  in  said  Asso- 
ciation's library,  which  wcw  only  formed  last  year.  Nineteen 
copies  were  sent,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged  as 
follows: 

**  In  behalf  of  our  Association,  I  herewith  return  thanks 
for  the  noble  contribution  to  our  Association  library  of  the 
reports  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  They  wiU  be  of 
material  help  in  years  to  come.  Accept  my  congratulations 
on  your  long-continued  and  remarkable  labors  as  Librarian 
of  your  State  Association." 

Receipts. 
Balance  on  hand  from  1905 $14  60 

DiSBUBSEUENTS. 

Express  charges  on  donation  to  National 

Association    library $0  50 

Postage 25 

75 

Balance  on  hand $13  85 


No  books  have  been  loaned  during  the  past  year. 
Faithfully  submitted, 

M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne, 

Librarian. 
Rochesteb,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1906, 

Letters  were  read  from: 

N.  P.  Heffley,  K.  C.  Hill,  H.  A.  Briggs,  J.  B.  Carey,  George 
Angns,  Albert  Horton,  H.  H.  Pechin,  A.  L.  Woodward,  L.  E. 
Schrader,  Frank  Farnell,  J.  H.  Wilson,  O.  L.  Detweiler,  Tay- 
lor McBride,  Frank  L,  Stevens,  Alphonse  Desjardines  and 
Philander  Deming. 

Mr.  George  R.  Bishop  wrote: 

I  am  obliged  to  plead  the  excuse  o<f  an  engagement, 
though  I  do  not  like  to  plead  one,  however  imperative,  as 
against  our  State  Association  meeting.     My  regrets  are  all 
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th^  stronger  that  the  meeting  place  is  Albany.  Any  one 
who  misses  one  of  those  meetings  misses  a  great  treat.  In 
some  ways  the  air  of  the  Capitol  is  stimulating  to  the 
stenographic  mind,  causing  it  to  perform  prodigies  of  think- 
ing and  talking.  The  Association  is  much  indebted  to  cer- 
tain Albanians  in  its  membership.  I  trust  its  other  members 
generally  appreciate  this.  As  for  me,  the  additional  con- 
sideration of  personal  friendship  prevails.  I  wish  I  might 
be  with  you  in  person,  as  I  shall  be  in  sentiment. 

The  "  Question  Box  "  embraces  topics  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  discuss.  The  question  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of. 
well-trained,  bright  young  men  to  enter  our  field  needs  to 
be  discussed.  I  think  I  know  some  of  the  reasons.  Those  of 
us  who  have  done  a  great  deal  of  evening  getting  out  of 
MS.,  whether  dictated  in  one  way  or  another,  possibly  are 
in  a  position  to  understand  it.  Even  the  phonograph  will 
not  always  afford  an  exemption.  Then,  there's  the  lesser 
oompensation,  relatively  to  the  ability  brought  into  play; 
and  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  whose  ser- 
vices become  more  valuable  as  he  gets  older  and  more 
experienced,  a  time  finally  comes  when  some  of  one's  erst^ 
while  facility  departs  —  though  in  the  case  of  Mr.  l>avid 
Wolfe  Brown  I  believe  it  never  did.  The  subject  is  one  that 
deserves  careful  discussion  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
get  that  at  the  meeting. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  you  will  have  a  large  attend- 
ance, both  of  the  older  members  —  the  veterans  —  and  the 
new.  I  trust  McLoughlLn  is  not  abroad  this  year  seeking 
to  recover  ancestral  chateaux  in  France,  or  to  bring  over 
specimens  of  rocks  from  near  Ballybunion.  I  am  sure 
friend  Bodgers  will  shed  light  and  vidsdom  on  th£  proceed- 
ing's; and  if  Rose  and  Beach  are  not  with  you  from  the 
southern  tier,  it  will  be  regrettable. 

Mr.  John  Ritchie,  of  Chicago,  wrote: 

Unfortunately',  while  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  fraternizing  with  the  boys,  many  of  whom  I 
know  personally,  I  am  slated  for  a  speech  at  Denver  at  the 
time  of  your  meeting. 

In  1865-6  I  was  writing  shorthand  and  studying  medicinj^ 
in  Troy,  at  the  "  Troy  Lung  and  Hygienic  Institute,"  run 
by  old  Dr.  Stone.  I  knew  the  town  then,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  liveliest  burgs  I  ever  struck  —  barring  very  few  —  and  I 
know  Paris,  Vienna,  London  and  even  Port  Said,  with  the^ 
"  Tenderloin  "  of  New  York  thrown  in  as  a  counterbalance.. 
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"  Bat  '*  Moynahan  came  up  in  my  office,  and  he  is  running' 
a  court  in  New  York.  That  boy's  one  of  the  royal  family. 
He  is  one  of  the  real  people. 

I  shall  consider  it  a  rare  honor  to  get  up  in  front  of 
your  crowd  —  as  I  hope  to  some  time  —  and  give  them  some 
of  the  experience  I  have  had  in  more  than  forty  years  of 
the  real  thing  in  all  kinds  of  reporting. 

The  Pbesident:  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Association,  we 
will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the  Executive  Coi^imittee. 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  the 
matter  up  for  discussion,  I  move  that  the  annual  conventon 
of  this  Association  be  held  in  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rose:   What  does  th«  Constitution  say  about  that? 

The  Pbesident:  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  MoLoughlin:  Mr.  Bodgers  modestly  suggests  "what 
does  the  Constitution  amount  to "  between  stenographers 
who  wish  to  come  to  New  York  and  be  entertained  by  the 
New  Yorkers? 

Mr.  Rose:  I  move  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  to 
make  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  between  Christmas 
and  New  Years,  and  the  place  of  meeting  New  York  city. 

Mr.  MoLouohlin:  I  desire  to  oppose  the  motion  that 
has  been  made.  I  think  it  is  a^^ainst  the  whole  history  and 
theory  upon  which  this  Association  was  originally  formed. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  since  Sidney  Ormsby  and  John 
P.  Martin  have  come  in  to  have  New  York  city  swallow  up 
the  entire  State.  I  think  the  Association  has  a  larger  field 
and  more  work  to  do  than  to  wish  to  meet  in  New  York 
during  the  winter  season.  We  want  a  chance  to  come  to 
Albany  and  other  respectable  places.  If  you  inveigle  the 
country  members  to  New  York,  there  will  not  be  ajiy  dis- 
cussion; there  will  be  a  short  business  meeting  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  it  will  be  difficult  to  put  your  finger  on  any  of 
the  countrymen.  I  think  so  long  as  we  exist  as  an  Associa- 
tion of  State  Stenogfraphers  we  should  meet  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Cabboll:  This  Association  is  a  broader  Association 
than  a  New  York  City  Association.  What  gives  it  its  force 
and  character?  It  is  that  it  represents  the  Empire  State  of 
New  York  and  not  any  particular  locality,  and  it  strikes  me 
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that  it  would  curtail  the  usefulness  of  this  Association  to 
confine  its  meetings  to  any  one  place.  Its  meetings  ought 
to  be  held  on  invitation  from  thd  different  localities,  and 
the  place  of  holding  the  meeting  ought  to  be  decided  at  the 
previous  meeting,  as  has  been  the  custom  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  I  think  we  v^ill  make  a  very  serious  mistake  to  now 
depart  from  it. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  Despite  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Mcl>>ughlin,  I 
disclaim  any  desire  to  have  New  York  city  svsrallow  up  the 
other  cities  of  the  State.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  Association  to  travel  about.  Whatever  prosperity 
the  Association  has  enjoyed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
traveled  aroimd  from  year  to  year.  Last  year,  when  we  met 
in  New  York,  a  large  number  of  members  were  accepted 
from  New  York.  We  come  to  Albany,  with  a  like  result.  If 
you  go  to  Rochester  or  Buffalo,  you  will  find  new  members 
are  added  from  those  localities.  Most  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  organization  has  come  from  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  not  met  in  any  one  locality.  If  we  make  New  York 
the  meeting  place,  the  members  from  the  other  districts 
will  lose  their  interest  in  the  Association;  they  will  say  it 
is  a  New  York  affair,  and  they  will  gradually  drop  out. 
There  is  something  in  the  proposition  of  holding  the  meet- 
ing possibly  one  year  in  Albany  and  one  year  in  New  York. 
I  don't  know  as  it  makes  much  difference  as  to  the  time.  I 
have  always  thought  the  time  for  holding  our  annu^^I  meet- 
ing has  been  an  inopportune  one.  The  meeting  should  be 
held  either  the  first  week  in  July  or  late  in  December. 

Mr.  Cherry:  Arising  to  oppose  part  of  this  motion  — 
the  place  of  meeting  —  I  trust  the  up-State  members  will 
not  feel  that  the  New  York  city  members  are  lacking  in 
hospitality.  My  opposition  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
firmly  of  the  belief  that,  should  we  meet  annually  in  New 
York  city,  we  would  become  a  one-city  organization  and 
would  lose  vitality.  Tlie  up-State  members  would  lose  their 
interest;  New  York  city  members  will  lose  their  interest, 
and,  as  a  State  Association,  we  would  degenerate.  The 
name  of  the  Association  is  the  *'  New  York  State  Stenog- 
raphers' Association,"  signifying  that  the  membership  comes 
from  different  parts  of  the  State.  I  think  we  should  be 
allowed  to  have  our  meetings  in  the  various  cities.  I  am 
informed  that  when  this  organization  was  formed  New 
York  city  members  were  excluded  from  membership  on  the 
theory  that  once  you  got  a  New  York  man  in  the  org^aniza- 
tion  he  would  try  to  manipulate  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
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iip-^ate  members.  I  am  opposed  to  holding  the  annual 
meeting  in  one  city.  By  going  around  to  various  cities  our 
ideas  broaden,  new  memiberships  are  acquired,  we  m.eet  new 
faces  and  we  meet  with  increasing  success.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  motion  to  change  the  meeting  place  to  New  York 
will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Bose:  I  am  not  so  particular  about  the  place  of 
meeting,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  inopportune. 
We  have  to  break  in  on  our  vacations  in  order  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting.  So  far  as  going  to  New  York  is  concerned, 
the  idea  was  that  it  was  a  better  winter  place  than  any 
other.  When  we  first  organized  the  Association  it  was  the 
idea  of  combining  our  vacation  with  the  annual  meetings 
but  things  have  changed. 

Mr.  Cabroll:  I  am  sorry  to  >again  inflict  myself  upon 
you,  but  I  do  want  to  say  something  on  the  question  of 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  winter  would  be  a  peculiarly 
inopportune  time  because  mfost  stenographers  are  busy  at 
that  tinuB,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  papers  up  to  the  standard  which 
has  prevailed  heretofore.  We  would  not  have  time  to  con- 
sider matters  from  a  broad  standpoint.  The  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  first  week  in  July  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  at  that  time  most  of  the  memibers  have  only,  for  a  short 
time  ceased  their  court  labors,  and  those  who  are  not  in 
court  find  that  July  is  the  busiest  month  in  the  year,  as 
the  lawyers  who  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes  during^ 
the  sessions  of  court  in  July  rush  through  their  references, 
so  that  August  and  September  have  become  recognized  as 
the  holiday  months  of  the  year,  and  the  latter  part  of 
August  enables  a  member  to  get  some  breathing  spell  from 
his  labors  and  a  few  weeks  to  consider  the  preparation  of 
a  paper,  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  asked  to  prepare 
one.  Some  of  my  friends  have  suggested  that  it  is  very 
irksome  to  be  called  away  from  the  breezy  mountain  to  a 
convention.  I  admit  there  is  something  in  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  iold  the  convention  in  the  winter  and 
secure  a  good  attendance.  The  serious  objection  to  New 
York  is  that  it  is  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  it  imposes  a  serious  burden  upon  members 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State  to  go  down  to  New 
York.  The  meetings  ought  to  be  held  in  a  central  location, 
and  in  the  event  of  being  unable  to  do  that  they  should 
be  held  in  rotation. 
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Mr.  Requa:  In  regard  to  the  time,  w^  haTe  experimented 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  summer  time  and  have 
not  found  it  such  a  howling  success.  We  ought  to  experi- 
ment with  holding  the  meeting  in  cold  weather.  There 
comee  a  time  when  there  is  a  break  in  our  courts,  when  th^y 
make  up  new  calendars,  when  we  can  readily  attend  the 
convention;  then  we  could  obtain  papers  that  would  be 
practicable  and  serviceable  and  bring  out  the  best  that  is 
in  us.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  winter. 
As  to  the  place  of  meeting,  I  concur  with  my  associates 
from  New  York  that  New  York  seeks  to  appropriate  to  itself 
the  comrforts  of  a  home  convention  where  they  are  not 
obliged  to  wander  off  to  a  remote  distance  in  order  to 
attend.  Still  they  are  willing  to  go  about  the  State  and 
see  their  brethren  and  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  to  greet  them  with  equal  cordiality  when 
they  come  our  way.  Therefore,  I  object  to  the  selection 
of  a  permanent  locality.  I  agree  with  my  brothers  that  it 
tends  to  ccDtralize,  and  while  it  might  for  a  time  strengthen 
that  particular  locality,  it  would  weaken  the  Association  in 
other  sections  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  Cannot  we  hold  regular  meetings  around 
the  State  and  have  a  mid-winter  meeting  in  New  York  city? 
I  think  it  would  stimulate  interest  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Chebbt:  That  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  la-st  two  or  three  years, 
but  was  not  followed  by  our  present  Executive  Committee. 
We  have  had  meetings  heretofore  in  New  York  in  mid- 
winter. The  present  Executive  Committee,  however,  did  not 
hold  its  midwinter  meeting.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
derelict  in  its  duty,  but  at  least  it  was  hardly  hospita.ble  to 
omit  sending  out  notices.  I  think  Mr.  Ormsby's  idea  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  MoLouoHLm:  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  far  this 
Association  is  bound  by  this  straw  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  held  no  meeting  and  had  no  banquet. 

The  Pbesident:  That  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  the  Association  and  getting  an  idea  of 
what  the  wishes  of  the  members  were;  nothing  binding 
whatever. 

Mr.  Cabboll:  That  pulse  indicated  a  delirium  from  which 
the  patient  has  since  recovered. 
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The  President:  It  mig^ht  be  well  to  divide  the  question. 
Shall  the  annual  meeting  be  held  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's? 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a 
▼ote,  I  accept  that  suggestion  as  an  amendment  to  my 
motion. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried. 

Mr.  Van  Demark  moved  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York.     (Lost.) 

Mr.  Ormsbt:  While  I  voted  against  the  motion,  I  want 
to  assure  the  Committee  that  it  has  tried  its  best  to  solve 
a  hard  problem.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  try  this  for  a  few 
years  and  see  what  we  can  do  with  mid-winter  conventions. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  change  it  if  it  is  not  a  success. 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  No  one  need  apologize  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  having  turned  down  its  report.  I  simply 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  Committee,  backed  by  seventy 
votes.  T  am  glad,  after  having  heard  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, that  that  section  has  been  lost. 

The  President:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  Currier 
Beale,  of  Boston,  the  shorthand  antiquarian,  of  whom  it  can 
well  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Milton:  "  His  labours  are  useful 
and  laudable."  I  understand  he  has  a  paper  to  present  of 
historical  value  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Beale:  In  this  paper,  Mr.  President,  I  have  tried 
to  preserve  facts  concerning  one  of  the  early  writers  of  our 
profession,  which  are  largely  inaccessible  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  there  were  no  associations  of  this 
kind  to  preserve  them,  and  if  it  is  uninteresting  to  the 
members,  it  will  simply  be  because  I  have  been  unable  to 
express  myself  happily.  This  paper  was  prepared  for  this 
Association  because  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  one  of  the  early  stenographers  in  New 
York  State,  a  man  who  is  practically  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  a  stenographer  who  was  an  eminent  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar. 
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LITTLE    VISITS   TO  THE  HOMES   OF  EMI- 
NENT  STENOGRAPHERS. 

No.  1,  WILLIAM  SAMPSON. 

BT   CHABLE8    CURRIEB    BEALE,    OF    BOSTOIT,    MASS. 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  (in  years  —  I  trust  I  shall  'neyer 
cease  to  be  in  heart)  the  greatest  treats  of  the 
siumner  season  were  the  occasional  family  excursions  to 
one  of  the  finest  sea  beaches  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  still 
known  as  then  by  the  good  old  Indian  name  of  Nantasket. 
Sometimes  the  objective  point  would  be  varied  to  Scituate 
Harbor,  or  Marshfield,  or  Duxbury,  where  rocky  shores  or 
frowning  cliffs  lent  variety  to  the  scene.  It  was  a  happy 
day  indeed  when  my  father,  having  packed  the  seats  of  the 
old  "  beach  wagon  "  with  a  full  freight  of  jolly  passengers, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  good  things  also  packed  away  under 
the  seats,  cracked  his  whip  over  his  gallant  span  —  tempor- 
arily metamorphosed  from  plow-horses  —  and  we  started 
off  hilariously  for  a  twelve-mile  drive  through  the  country 
roads  of  Plymouth  county,  that  historic  **  Old  Colony," 
where  New  England  had  its  beginnings.  Every  foot  of  the 
way  was  memorable  and  no  one  better  than  our  charioteer 
loved  to  point  out  the  spots  of  unusual  interest.  Through 
outlying  sections  of  the  thriving  manufacturing  town  from 
which  we  started, —  two  of  said  sections  being  euphoniously 
yclept  "  Skunk's  Misery  "  and  **  Dyebush," —  we  passed,  next 
skirting  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  little  lake,  into  whose 
pellucid  depths  converged  the  town  lines  of  Abington,  Scitu- 
ate, and  Hingham,  hence  known  in  early  times  as  "  Accord 
Pond,"  shortened  by  the  small  boy  from  time  immemorial  to 
"  Cod  Pond,"  and  popularly  supposed  by  said  small  boy  to  be 
swarming  with  that  useful  fish;  thence  through  "Queen 
Anne's  Corner,"  and  across  the  old  turnpike  along  which, 
tradition  tells  u£,  messengers  equally  gallant  but  less 
famous  than  Paul  Revere,  bore  ominous  warnings  of  impend- 
ing battles  in  the  days  of  '76;  and  over  which  a  half  century 
ago  a  courier  on  foaming  steed  brought  to  Boston  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster  at  his  home  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Marshfield;  thence  through  Hingham, 
equally  famous  as  once  the  home  of  the  brave  old  Bevo- 
lutionary  Genercd  Lincoln, —  from  whom  our  martyred  presi- 
dent is  claimed  to  have  been  collaterally  descended, —  and  as 
the  present  home  of  our  honored  Ex-Governor  and  Ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  John  D.  Long.    Here,  as  we  passed  the  quaint, 
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old-time  rftreets,  my  father  would  point  out  where  our  earlLest 
American  ancestor  landed  in  1636,  from  old  Hingham  in 
England,  invariably  ending  his  account  with  the  words, 
"and  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old."  Many,  indeed, 
were  the  scenes  of  local  and  even  national  interest,  on  these 
pleasant  outing  trips,  but  to  me  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  was  a  curious  old  low-roofed  dwelling,  with  an 
old-fashioned  "  sweep  "  towering  above  the  well  by  the  side; 
for  here,  as  tradition  has  it,  hung,  over  the  same  well,  and 
perchance  attached  to  the  same  sweep,  that  famous  "  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  of  which  Samuel  Woodworth  sang  so  sweetly 
nearly  &  hundred  years  ago.  For  this  wfis  the  boyhood 
home  of  the  author  of  those  homely  verses,  which  with 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  "My  CJountry,  'tis  of  Thee," 
form  a  poetic  trinity  which  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  America,  for  patriotism,  love  of  nature,  and 
domestic  happiness.  Strange,  is.  it  not,  that  these  three 
simple  lays,  remarkable  only  for  their  power  to  touch  the 
heart  and  awaken  thoughts  and  memories  seemingly  van- 
ished forever,  should  each  be  the  sole  literary  monument  of 
its  author.  For  estimable  as  are  the  religious  writings  and 
other  productions  of  Samuel  F.  Smith,  he  will  always  be 
known  to  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  readers  only  as  the 
author  of  "  America  ";  John  Howard  Payne's  services  to  his 
country  in  foreign  lands  and  his  interesting  prose  writings 
will  seldom  be  recalled  even  by  those  whose  tears  start  at 
the  thought  of  the  homeless  wanderer  whose  sweet  song  of 
home  has  soothed  and  inspired  the  sad  and  lonely  in  every 
land;  while  Samuel  Woodworth's  simple  stanzas  of  boy- 
hood's joys  form  his  only  successful  bid  for  fame. 

Yet  it  is  a  curious  literary  bantling  of  Woodworth's 
poetic  fancy  that  forms  the  connecting  link  between  that 
barefoot  boy  vnth  eager  lips  raised  to  the  moss-covered 
bucket,  and  one  William  Sampson,  as  dashing,  gallant  and 
reckless  a  son  of  Elrin  as  ever  left  Hibernia's  shores  to 
escape  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  red-coated  myrmidons 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  1811,  in  New  York,  appeared 
a  strange  poetic(!)  effusion  under  the  title,  "  Beasts  at  Law; 
or  zoologian  jurisprudence;  a  poem;  satirical,  allegprical, 
and  moral.  In  three  cantos.  Translated  from  the  Arabic 
of  Sampfilius  Philoerin,  Z.  Y.  X.  W.  &c.  &c.  whose  Fables 
have  made  so  much  noise  in  the  East,  and  whose  fame  has 
eclipsed  that  of  Aesop.  With  notes  and  annotations.  By 
Samuel  Woodworth. 

"  I  call  no  man  an  Ape  or  Ass, 
'Tis  his  own  conscience  holds  the  glass. 

New  York,  1811." 
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This  little  "  sixteenmo "  of  104  pages  seems  *to  be  the 
first  known  publication  of  Samuel  Woodworth;  for  it  is 
none  other  than  the  author  of  the  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket " 
who  in  this  ingenious  work  attempts  to  rival  the  "  Dun- 
ciad;  "  while  in  "  Sampfilius  Philoerin  "  we  perceive  a  not 
very  strenuous  attempt  to  hide  the  name  of  William 
Sampson. 

This  poem  describes  a  trial  conducted  by  the  varioua 
beasts,  Canis  (the  dog)  being  tried  for  assault  and  battery 
upon  Capra  (the  goat).  The  judges  were  the  Boar  and 
Tiger,  the  Vicegerent  was  the  Lion;  counsel  for  prosecution 
were  the  Bear,  the  Panther,  the  Horse,  the- Martin,  and  the 
Stag;  for  the  defendant,  the  Leopard,  the  Buck,  the  Grey- 
hound, and  the  Fox.  The  jury  consisted  of  twelve  Bulls,  and 
the  furred  and  feathered  kingdoms  were  freely  drawn 
upon  for  the  witnesses.  Under  the  various  names  of 
beasts  and  birds  were  thinly  concealed  the  personalities  of 
various  notabilities  of  the  time.  Leo  was  DeWitt  Clinton; 
the  Mastiff,  who  was  the  defendant,  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
Rev.  William  Parkenson,  while  the  female  Goat,  who  brought 
the  accusation  of  breach  of  trust,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Mrs.  Eliza  Wintringham.  Sampson,  as  well  as  having  the 
supposed  authorship  fathered  upon  him  by  the/*  translator,** 
is  also  honored  by  being  given  the  part  of  the  Greyhound, 
and  Woodworth,  evidently  an  admirer  of  Sampson,  eulogizes, 
him  as  follows: 

"  A  matchless  Greyhound  next  is  named, 
For  honor,  wit,  and  learning,  famed. 
Who,  when  by  tyranny  opprest, 
Burst  from  his  chains  and  sought  the  west; 
And  here,  when  virtue  wish'd  a  friend. 
Was  always  foremost  to  defend; 
His  temples  bore  the  wreath  of  fame, 
And  faithful  Vertagus  his  name.*' 

The  poem  is  evidently  based  upon  one  of  Sampson's  re- 
ports, which  explains  the  meaning  of  '*  from  the  Arable 
(shorthand)  of  Sampfilius  Philoerin  (Sampson,  the  friend  of 
Erin).*'  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the 
appendix  in  which  the  wanderings  of  Sampson,  described  as 
an  oppressed  and  persecuted  Arab,  are  graphically  rehearsed. 
The  poem  is  rather  coarse  even  for  the  free-speaking  times, 
of  a  century  ago,  but  is  extremely  amusing. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  instance  of  the  memory  of  short- 
hand men  being  embalmed  in  the  the  works  of  co tempo- 
rary authors.    Even  in  Shakespeare's  time  Peter  Bales,  the 
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second  English  shorthand  author,  was  frequently  alluded 
to  as  "  The  Old  Brachygrapher,"  and  a  little  later,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Tremaine  Wright,  the  famous 
seventeenth  century  shorthand  author  Thomas  Shelton  was 
immortalized  (I)  by  Thomas  Kandolph  in  his  comedy  enti- 
tled "Hey  for  Honesty,  Down  with  Knavery;  "  while  William 
Brodie  Gumey  is  held  up  to  fame  by  Lord  Byron  in  his 
lascivious  poem  "  Don  Juan." 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject  almost  as  far  as 
Sampson  himself  wandered  from  his  beloved  Erin,  and  so 
"  let  us  return  to  our  muttons." 


Independence  Day,  1806,  memorable  as  it  waa  for  being 
the  anniversary  of  Freedom's  natal  day,  gains  added  lustre 
when  we  reflect  that  on  that  day  William  Sampson,  on  board 
the  stanch  packet  Windsor  Castle,  sailed  into  the  waters  of 
New  York  Harbor,  and  set  foot  upon  a  hospitable  shore 
where  he  was  soon  to  win  renown  as  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  his  day.  Let  him  give  us  his  impressions  in  his 
own  inimitable  and  gently  sarcastic  way: 

"  The  day  I  arrived,  they  were  commemorating  their 
Independence,  carousing,  singing  republican  songs,  drinking 
revolutionary  toasts,  bonfires  blazing,  cannons  firing,  and 
HUZZAING  FOR  LIBERTY!!! 

I  was  in  expectation  that  the  lord  mayor  would  have 
brought  the  military  and  fired  on  them  but  the  mayor  is 
not  a  lord;  and  I  was  informed  that  he  was  seen  drinking 
with  some  of  the  soldiers.  They  were  also  making  an  out- 
cry about  a  Yankee  sailor  called  Pe^rce,  that  was  killed^tf 
by  Captain  Whitby.  It  is  a  pity  we  hadn't  them  in  Ireland, 
we  might  have  ten  thousand  of  them  shot  in  a  day,  and  not 
a  word  about  them. 

I  would  have  gone  to  the  barracks  myself  to  inform 
against  them;  but  there  was  no  barrack.  The  soldiers  live 
in  their  own  houses  and  sleep  with  their  own  wives.  Nay 
more,  they  have  counting-houses,  clerks,  ware-houses,  ships, 
coaches,  country-seats,  the  like  waa  never  seen  amongst 
common  soldiers. 

I  asked  if  there  was  no  clergyman  that  was  a  justice  of 
peace,  to  head  the  military?  They  showed  me  a  bishop,  a 
niild,  venerable  looking  old  gentleman,  that  would  not  know 
which  end  of  a  gun  to  put  foremost,  fitter  to  give  a  blessing 
than  to  lead  a  corporal's  guard,  no  vigor,  no  energy.  And 
they  say  the  clergy  don't  act  as  justices  in  this  country. 
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Indeed  the  clergy  here  are  not  like  certain  clergy,  as  your 
lordship  shall  judge. 

There  is  not  a  clergyman  of  any  description  in  New- 
Tork,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  all  America,  that  can  lead 
a  concert,  or  play  upon  the  fiddle,  or  that  dances  or  manages 
an  assembly,  or  gets  drunk,  or  rides  in  at  the  death  of  a 
fox,  or  that  wears  a  ruffled  shirt,  or  sings  a  bawdy  song,  or 
keeps  a  mistress:  All  they  do  is  to  marry  the  young  people, 
christen  their  children,  visit  the  sick,  comfort  the  afflicted, 
go  to  church,  preach  twice  or  thrice  on  a  Sunday,  teach  the 
living  how  to  live,  and  the  dying  how  to  die;  they  arc  pure 
in  their  lives,  uncorruptible  in  their  morals,  and  preach  uni- 
versal love  and  toleration;  and  what  is  more  unaccountable, 
they  have  no  tythes,  and  they  live  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
congregations.  If  I  might  be  bold  to  suggest  any  thing, 
and  it  would  not  be  counted  over-zealous,  I  could  wish  there 
was  a  good  book  written  against  this  aJfuse  of  tythes;  and 
I  think,  my  lord,  that  Anacreon  Moore  would  be  a  very 
proper  person:  It  would  be  a  good  means  of  preventing 
emigrations 

As  to  the  government;  at  the  head  of  it  is  an  old  country 
philosopher.  I  wish  your  lordship  could  get  a  sight  of  onis 
of  his  shoes,  with  quarters  up  to  his  ancles,  and  tied  with 
leather  thongs.  He  has  neither  chamberlain  nor  vice- 
chamberlain,  groom  of  the  stole  nor  of  the  bed-chamber, 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  nor  gentleman-usher  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  nor  black  rod,  nor  groom,  nor  page  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  nor  page  of  the  back  stairs,  nor  messenger  to  his 
robes,  (he  has  no  robes)  nothing  but  red  breeches,  which 
are  now  a  jest,  and  a  thread-bare  one;  no  laundress  for  his 
body-linen,  nor  starcher,  nor  necessary-woman.  He  will  talk 
with  any  body,  like  the  good-natured  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
If  the  stranger  talks  better  than  him,  he  is  willing  to  learn; 
if  he  talks  better,  he  is  willing  the  stranger  should  profit. 
He  is  a  simple  gentleman  every  way,  and  keeps  Mi  oum 
conscience  and  his  own  accounts;  pays  his  own  debts  and  the 
nation's  debts;  and  has  hoarded  up  eight  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars  in  the  treasury.  Your  lordship  will  smile  at  such 
an  oddity. 

We  do  all  we  can  to  shake  him,  we' do  all  we  can  to  vex 
him,  we  do  all  we  can  to  remove  him.  He  is  like  a  wise  old 
Dervise.  He  will  not  be  shaken,  he  will  not  be  vexed,  he 
will  not  be  moved.  If  he  gets  up,  we  say  he  is  too  tall. 
If  he  sits  down,  we  say  he  is  too  short.  If  we  think  he 
will  go  to  war,  we  say  he  is  bloody.  If  we  think  he  is  for 
peace,  we  say  he  is  a  coward.    If  he  makes  a  purchase,  we 
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aay  he  oug'ht  to  take  it  by  force.  If  he  will  not  pro8ecate» 
we  Bfty  he  has  no  energy.  If  he  executes  the  law,  we  say 
he  is  a  tyrant.  I  think,  my  lord,  with  great  deference,  that 
a  good  London  quarto  might  be  written  end  thrown  at  his 
head.  He  has  no'  guards  nor  battle-axes,  and  dodges  all 
alone  upon  his  old  horse,  from  the  Fre$idmt*8  house  to  the 
CAPITOL.  There  might  be  an  engraving  to  shew  him  hitch- 
ing his  bridle  to  a  peg.  The  stranger  in  America  might  write 
the  book;  but  he  need  not  call  himself  tlie  stranger,  it  appears 
clear  enough  from  his  works.  If  it  could  be  possible  to 
confine  those  works  against  emigration  to  home  circulation,  it 
would  be  better;  they  appear  rather  ridiculous  in  this  coun- 
try; for  they  know  here,  as  well  as  your  lordship,  that 
people  are  the  riches  of  a  nation.  I  would  humbly  recom- 
mend a  prohibition  of  their  exportation.  If  Mr.  Parkinson 
writes  any  more,  would  your  lordship  have  the  goodness 
to  let  him  know,  that  there  has  been  no  yellow  fever  since 
I  came  to  America;  but  that  in  return  the  catadids  have 
created  great  disturbance?  A  good  work  against  the  cata- 
dids might  prevent  emigration.  Tell  him,  if  your  lordship 
pleases,  that  the  butter  is  no  better  than  it  was  when  he 
was  here;  and  the  pigs  remain  unreconciled  to  the  peaches. 
The  timothy  grass  grows  straight  up,  and  so  does  the  duck 
grass  —  apropos,  the  ducks  here  go  on  the  water  like  those 
of  England;  but  they  swim  hardest  against  the  stream. 
Twelve  barrels  of  plaister  in  Massachusetts  go  as  far  as  a 
dozen  in  any  other  state;  and  there  is  but  one  head  upon 
a  stock  of  wheat,  and  the  grass  grows  rankest  in  the  wet 
ground.  A  work  of  this  nature  may  serve  to  prevent  the 
lovers  of  good  butter  and  pork  from  coming  to  America,  and 
prevent  emigration.  They  boil  their  cabbage  in  fresh  water, 
and  throw  the  water  out. 

All  the  other  departments  are  as  ridiculous  as  the 
executive;  and  one  of  his  majesty's  cream-coloured  Hano- 
verian horses  has  more  servants  than  their  Secretary  of 
State.  They  have  no  lords  nor  beggars.  We  must  try  to 
have  beggars.  A  little  work  upon  that  might  put  things  in 
a  strong  light. 

Their  judges  are  without  wigs,  and  their  lawyers  with- 
out gowns.  This  might  be  called  hald  justice  and  stinted 
eloquence. 

There  is  no  energy  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  One 
constable  with  a  staff  will  march  twenty  prisoners.  Your 
lordship  knows  a  country  where  every  man  has  a  soldier  to 
watch  him  with  a  musket. 
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The  government  here  makes  no  sensation.  It  is  round 
about  yovL  like  the  air,  and  you  cannot  even  feel  it.  A  good 
work  might  be  written  upon  that  to  prevent  emigration,  by 
showing  that  the  arts  of  government  are  not  known. 

There  are  very  few  showmen  or  mountebanks,  a  proof 
of  a  dull  plodding  people,  all  being  about  their  own  affairs. 
This  might  be  stated  to  prevent  idlers  from  coming.  But 
as  there  is  little  temptation  for  that  class,  it  is  not  worth 
a  book. 

They  have  no  decayed  or  potwoUoping  boroughs,  which 
render  their  parliament  a  stiff  machine.  Their  candidates 
are  not  chaired,  and  throw  no  sixpences  among  the  mob. 
This  might  be  used  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  the  mob. 

I  dont  like  their  little  one  gnn  ships  of  the  line.  If  they 
are  so  wicked  when  they  are  little,  what  will  they  be  when 
they  grow  big? 

I  believe  Decatur  to  be  a  dangerous  man;  I  had  it  from 
the  ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli.  And  Preble,  I  fear,  is  as  bad; 
though  the  bashaw  did  not  tell  me  so.  However,  if  we  dont 
come  near  them,  they  can  do  us  no  harm.  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship will  not  count  me  over-zealous  in  my  remarks,  and 
that  they  may  not  be  considered  altogether  unworthy  of 
your  lordship's  wisdom.  Your  lordship  having  been  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  is  the  best  judge  of  gunboats. 

The  inventions  of  this  people  are  becoming  every  day 
more  alarming.  They  sold  their  card-making  machine  to 
the  English  for  twenty  thot^q/nd  pounds  sterling!  and  now  they 
say  they  can  make  one  for  fifty  guineas.  Might  not  some 
addresses  be  advisable  from  the  Manchester  fustian- 
weavers? 

They  have  made  a  STEAM-BOAT  to  go  against  wind  and 
tide,  seven  miles  in  the  hour,  an  alarming  circumstance  to 
the  coach-making  trade.  A  work  might  be  written  against 
the  emigration  of  coach-makers  and  entitled  "No  8team  Boat. 

The  burning  of  Patterson  Mills  was  very  fortunate;  but 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  manufacturers  would  require  to 
be  burned. 

It  is  time  the  country  was  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
They  are  committing  daily  waste  upon  the  woods,  and  dis- 
figuring the  face  of  nature  with  villages,  turnpikes  and 
canals.  They  are  about  stopping  up  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  sea,  which  they  call  the  Narrows,  though  I  endeavor  to 
persuade  them  of  the  advantage  of  a  free  passage  for  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war  up  to  this  city,  and  put  before  their 
eyes  the  example  of  COPENHAGEN. 
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That  Chesapeake  business  has  burst  the  bubble,  and 
-shews  that  many  of  those  we  counted  upon  here,  are 
Americana  in  their  hearts,  and  will  not  do  any  serious  mischief 
to  their  own  country;  Their  wranglings,  I  fear,  are  like 
those  of  our  own  whiff  and  tory,  and  will  profit  us  nothing. 

But  there  is  yet  a  means  left.  And  if  your  lordship  will 
send  me  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  Windsor  Castle, 
I  shall  lose  not  an  instant  to  set  about  it.  It  will,  I  hope, 
be  no  objection  to  my  project  that  it  is  a  new  one;  the  more 
-so,  as  the  old  ones  have  not  succeeded  very  well.  I  should 
^lory,  my  lord,  to  be  the  author  of  a  species  of  civil  war 
and  discord  yet  unattempted,  and  thereby  recommend  myself 
to  the  honorable  consideration  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 

There  exists,  my  lord,  in  this  nation,  a  latent  spark, 
which  requires  only  to  be  fanned.  If  this  be  done  with 
address,  we  shall  have  a  civil  war  lighted  up  in  this  country, 
which  will  not  be  easily  extinguished;  for  the  contest  v^ill 
he  between  the  two  sexes.  If  we  once  can  get  them  into 
separate  camps,  and  keep  the  war  afoot  for  sixty  years, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  American  people. 

The  matter  is  briefly  this:  The  men  smoak  tobacco. 
The  ladies  will  not  be  smoaked.  They  say  they  do  not 
marry  nor  come  into  the  world  to  be  smoaked  with  tobacco. 
The  men  say  they  did  not  marry  nor  come  into  the  world 
to  be  scolded,  and  they  will  be  masters  in  their  own  houses. 
They  are  both  in  the  right,  they  are  both  in  the  wrong. 
Neither  is  right,  nor  neither  is  wrong,  according  as  the 
balance  of  power  can  be  managed  by  a  cunning  hand.  And 
under  the  cover  of  this  smoak,  much  excellent  mischief  may 
be  done  for  the  service  of  his  majesty;  and  the  war,  which 
will  be  memorable  in  future  history,  may  be  called  the 
cigar  war.  We  have  at  once  in  our  hands  three  principal 
ingredients  of  civil  war;  fire,  smoak  and  hard  words. 

We  might  coalesce  vidth  our  magnanimous  allies,  the 
Squaws,  on  the  western  frontiers,  and  a  diversion  on  the 
Chesapeake  would  complete  the  whole.  And  I  should  not 
despair  of  marching  a  column  of  ladies,  by  the  next  sum- 
mer, into  Virginia,  and  laying  the  tobacco  plantations  waste 
with  fire  and  tow. 

One  great  advantage  of  my  project,  your  lordship  will 
please  to  observe,  is  this,  that  whether  it  succeed  or  fail, 
take  it  at  the  very  worst,  supposing  it  to  end  as  it  began, 
in  smoak,  it  would  have  a  result  to  the  full  as  favorable  as 
other  projects  which  have  cost  old  England  fifty  times  the 
sum  I  ask  for.  The  very  smoaking  of  these  ladies  would  be 
a  great  point  gained;   for  they  have  arrived  at  an  insolent 
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pitch  of  beauty;  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  should  deter 
the  connoisseurs  and  virtuosi  of  our  dominions  from  coming 
over  here,  by  holding  out  that  there  are  no  statues  nor 
pictures,  if  we  suiter  them  to  preserve  such  exquisite  models 
of  flesh  and  blood  from  which  goddesses,  nymphs  and  graces, 
may  be  imitated.  A  few  refined  souls  will  prefer  cheeks  of 
brass  and  eye-balls  of  stone,  to  the  dimple  of  nature  and 
sparkling  glances  of  the  laughter-loving  eye.  But  the  mass 
of  mankind  will  be  ever  vulgar;  for  them  canvas  will  be  too 
flat  and  marble  too  hard,  and  flesh  and  blood  will  carry  olf 
the  prize. 

It  is  true,  my  lord,  that  the  same  arts  are  not  yet  so 
advanced  in  this  country  as  in  those  farther  gone  in  cor- 
ruption and  luxury.  Yet  it  is  mortifying  to  see  the  progress 
the  young  and  fair  ones  are  daily  making  in  those  delicate 
acquirements  which  give  lustre  to  virtue  and  embellish  good 
sense.  Those  arts  which  have  now  the  charm  of  novelty 
and  the  grace  of  infecncy,  cannot  fail  to  improve  in  a  soil 
where  living  beauty  triumphs,  where  the  great  scenes  of 
majestic  nature  invite,  and  where  history  points  the  eye  of 
the  poet,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  to  the  virtues  of 
WASHINGTON  and  the  plains  of  Saratoga  and  York-Town. 
But  one  who  passes  for  having  good  sense,  avowed  to  me 
some  time  ago,  that  he  would  rather  see  a  well-clad  and 
active  population,  than  the  finest  antique  groupes  of  naked 
fawns  and  satjrrs,  with  a  Lazeroni  populace.  And  a  thing 
that  has  raised  great  wonder  in  me  is  this,  that  some  of 
these  fair-haired  Dryads  of  the  woods  have  manners  more 
polished  than  the  shining  beauties  of  your  splendid  court. 
Where  they  got  it,  or  how  they  came  by  it  I  know  not;  but 
on  the ,  chaste  stem  of  native  purity  they  have  engprafted 
the  richest  fruits  of  foreign  cultivation.  And  as  the  ladies 
in  all  civilized  nations  will,  covertly  or  openly,  have  the 
sway,  I  think  these  dangerous  persons  ought  to  be  well 
watched;  and  I  am  not  indisposed,  my  lord,  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  them,  provided  I  may  be  encouraged  by  your  lordship's 
approbation.  I  shall  not  then  regret  the  situation  in  which 
it  has  pleased  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty's  councils  to  have 
placed  me,  and  I  shall  labor  to  the  end  of  my  life  to  make 
a  suitable  return. 

In  this  view,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  the  young 
ladies  have  imbibed  French  principles;  some  of  them  can 
express  any  sentiment,  grave  or  gay,  by  a  motion  of  the 
head,  speak  any  language  with  their  eyes,  and  tell  an  affect- 
ing story  with  the  points  of  their  toes.  Those  cotillions, 
my  lord,  are  dangerous  innovations. 
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But  if  this  system  of  detraction  be  followed  up,  you  will 
do  well,  my  lord,  to  keep  your  Eng^lishmen  at  home.  They 
will  be  very  liable,  coming  over  with  such  notions,  to  be 
amprisedy  perhaps  put  in  voluntary  chains.  It  has  already 
happened  to  more  than  one  of  my  acquaintance,  and  may 
befal  many  more." 

To  those  who  deplore  the  vanished  opportunities  of 
youth  and  declare  that  a  man  of  thirty-five  who  has  not 
achieved  success  must  cease  to  hope  for  it,  the  American 
career  of  William  Sampson  is  at  once  a  refutation  and  an 
inspiration.  Landing  in  a  foreign  country,  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  penniless  and  friendless,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  save  his  keen  wit,  his  ready  tongue,  and  his  skill 
as  a  shorthand  writer,  to  which  may  be  added  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  as  practised  in  Ireland,  he  speedily  made 
his  way  to  the  front  and  in  a  few  years  ranked  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  New  York  Bar,  an  author  of  repute,  a 
noted  reporter,  and  a  man  of  substance. 

Born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  January  17,  1764,  the 
son,  as  some  authorities  state,  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
or,  as  others  have  it,  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  —  and  for 
that  matter,  *'  What  great  dijfference  can  there  be,  'Twixt 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee,"  as  another  famous  stenog- 
rapher* puts  it  —  he  had  at  an  early  age  held  a  commission 
in  the  Irish  Volunteers,  but  later  studied  at  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, becoming  a  barrister.  His  irrepressible  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  patriots  made  him  a  marked  man,  and  the 
fact  that  he  frequently  acted  as  counsel  for  members  of 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
British  resentment,  and  after  the  collapse  of  the  ill-fated 
uprising  of  '98,  he  deemed  "  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  and  sought  safety  in  flight,  but  was  soon  captured 
and  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  scenes  of  his  forensic  tri- 
umphs. Upon  his  release  he  became  a  wanderer,  followed 
by  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  British  Government,  which 
never  forgets,  and  seldom  forgives;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  rearrested  in  Portugal,  whither  he  had  fled. 
Here  he  went  through  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  and  after 
being  kept  in  durance  for  some  months,  was  tried  again 
and  acquitted,  but  remanded  to  prison,  from  which  he  was 
finally  secretly  taken  to  France.  Arriving  there  after  a 
long  voyage  attended  by  many  privations  and  sufferings,  he 
found  himself  still  subjected  to  British  espionage  and 
restraint,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  not  permitted  to 
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join  him,  the  only  concession  made  by  the  English  goyem- 
ment  being  that  letters  might  pass  between  husband  and 
wife,  if  sent  unsealed  through  the  medium  of  the  War 
Office. 

During  Sampson's  stay  in  France  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  wife  Josephine,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  Hortense  de  Beauhamais,  daughter  of 
Josephine.  He  writes  of  them  in  his  Memoirs  in  terms  of 
great  admiration  and  respect,  and  speaks  of  frequent  meet- 
ings and  conversations  with  those  amiable  ladies,  who  did 
not  feel  it  beneath  them  to  show  courtesy  ana  kindness  to 
the  "  poor  Irish  exile." 

His  sojourn  in  France  was  not  entirely  unpleasant,  as 
shown  by  his  letters  written  from  that  country.  Of  the 
French  women  he  writes  with  characteristic  Irish  gallantry 
and  enthusiasm: 

"  What  a  subject,  Oh  Jupiter!  What  muse  to  invoke! 
what  colors  to  employ!  Who  is  he  that  can  describe  this 
whimsical,  incomprehensible  and  interesting  being? 

Well  did  Sterne  say,  that  '  nothing  here  was  salique 
but  the  government.*  For  the  ladies  of  France,  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  this  exclusion  from  the  throne,  have  seized 
upon  the  most  despotic  power,  and  rule  over  their  subjects 
with  absolute  sway. 

A  pretty  woman  in  France  is  a  sovereign  prince,  who 
knows  neither  resistance  nor  control.  She  is  an  ambitious 
potentate,  that  makes  conquests  and  cedes  them,  and  will 
exchange  a  subject  as  a  province.  In  the  midst  of  her  circle 
she  is  a  law-giver,  and  her  decrees,  like  the  proclamations 
of  king  Henry  the  eighth,  have  the  full  force  of  acts  of 
parliament. '  At  her  toilet  she  holds  her  levy;  in  her  boudoir 
she  gives  private  audience,  and  in  her  bed  she  receives  her 
ministers.  She.  has  favorites  and  officers  of  state,  and  con- 
firms their  honors  by  a  kiss  of  her  hand.  Her  train  is  filled 
with  rival  courtiers  and  jealous  expectants,  whom  she  keeps 
in  peace  and  civility  by  her  sovereigfn  authority.  Her  forces, 
like  her  ways  and  means,  are  inexhaustible.  She  pays  her 
servants  with  a  smile,  and  subdues  her  enemies  with  a 
frown.  She  makes  war  with  the  artillery  of  her  eyes,  and 
peace  she  seals  with  the  impression  of  her  lips.  Rebels  and 
male-contents  she  punishes  with  exile  or  death,  as  the  case 
may  be.  She  protects  learning,  science  and  the  arts. 
Authors  submit  their  works  to  her,  and  artists  implore  her 
patronage.  She  receives  the  homage  of  the  gay,  of  the 
grave,  of  the  old  and  of  the  young.  The  sage,  the  hero,  the 
wit  and  the  philosopher,   all  range  themselves   under  her 
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banners  and  obey  her  laws.  In  all  the  concerns  of  life  she 
rules,  directs,  presides.  She  transacts  all  affairs;  projects, 
decides  and  executes.  She  is  in  all  temporal  matters  Uege 
lady  and  proprietor;  the  resolution  of  a  man,  the  grace  of 
an  angfel.  As  to  her  capacities,  she  is  but  an  elegant  little 
Tariety  of  man.  Her  titles  are  undisputed.  Ask  whose  house 
that  is:  it  belongs  to  Madame  une  telle t  Has  she  a  husband? 
I  can't  say:  I  never  saw  any. 

Will  you  have  a  more  familiar  instance?  I  was  sitting 
at  the  fire  side  with  my  wife;  a  tradesman  brought  in  a  pair 
of  boots;  I  asked  if  they  were  my  boots?  I  do  not  know, 
sir,  I  believe  they  are  for  the  husband  of  madame! 
Enquire   who   is   that   cavalier?     He   is    of  the   society   of 

madame .    She  is  the  sun  of  a  sphere,  and  all  her 

planets  and  satellites  walze  round  her;  and  her  voice  is  the 
music  of  the  sphere. 

Taught  from  her  infancy  to  please,  and  conscious  of 
her  power  by  its  effects,  she  wears  the  air  of  acknowledged 
superiority,  and  receives  man's  submission  as  her  due.  Yet 
ever  zealous  to  extend  her  empire,  ever  active  in  maintain- 
ing it,  she  neglects  no  art,  no  charm,  no  seduction.  When 
she  moves,  it  is  all  grace;  when  she  sings,  it  is  all  sentiment; 
when  she  looks,  it  is  all  expression;  when  she  languishes, 
it  is  all  softness;  when  she  frolics,  it  is  all  riot;  when  she 
sighs,  it  is  all  tenderness;  when  she  smiles,  it  is  all  happi- 
ness; and  when  she  laughs,  all  is  mirth.  She  is  good- 
humored  from  philosophy,  and  kind  from  calculation.  Her 
beauty  is  her  treasure,  and  she  knows  that  ill-humors 
impair  it. 

De  ne  pas  se  faire  mauvais  sang,  is  her  cardinal  maxim. 
Thus,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her  nature,  she  shuns  strong 
emotions,  and  becomes  upon  principle,  dispassionate  and 
cold;  for  her  ambition  is  to  be  adored,  and  not  to  love  — 
Hold,  hold,  I  hear  you  exclaim,  then  she  is  a  coquette? 
Alack-a-day,  my  friend,  and  it  is  even  so! 

But  let  justice  ever  guide  my  pen.  However  coquettish 
these  fascinating  beings  may  be;  however  generally  they 
may  be  charged  with  gallantry,  and  I  am  no  knight-errant, 
nor  bound  to  prove  the  contrary;  yet  I  believe  many  there 
are  who  speak  of  them  unfairly,  and  '  fancy  raptures  that 
they  never  knew.'  And  I  think  I  can  assure  you,  that  there 
are  in  France  as  affectionate  and  faithful  wives,  as  tender 
and  attentive  mothers,  as  in  any  other  country  of  the  earth. 
Such,  however,  are  not  naturally  the  first  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  acquaintance  of  the  stranger  and  traveller." 
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After  several  years  spent  in  France,  where  he  was 
eyentually  joined  by  his  wife  and  children,  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  from  which  place  he  finally  set  sail  for  America, 
which  haven  of  refuge  he  reached  amidst  the  boom  of  can- 
non and  the  joyous  shouts  of  a  patriotic  populace,  celebrat* 
ing  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

When  and  where  Y^Uiam  Sampson  learned  shorthand 
does  not  now  appear  to  be  known,  nor  do  we  know  anything 
of  the  method  he  used;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  an 
expert  as  stenographers  then  ranked,  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  more  evidences  of  his  skill  than  perhaps  any  of  hla 
contemporaries  save  Thomas  Lloyd.  More  than  a  dozen 
substantial  volumes  of  printed  reports  of  trials  attest  to 
his  industry;  while  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many 
trials  reported  by  him  remain  unpublished.  In  many  cases 
he  seems  to  have  acted  as  both  counsel  and  court  reporter, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  reports  are  side  lights  upon 
his  stenographic  skill,  which  often  serve  to  show  that  in 
those  days  the  ability  to  make  a  good  shorthand  report  was 
an  acqidsition  much  envied  by  his  professional  brethren  at 
the  Bar. 

As  early  as  1807  his  reports  began  to  appear.  In  that 
year  he  published  the  "  Beport  of  the  trial  of  the  case  of 
Hon.  Maturin  Livingston,  against  James  Cheetham,  for  a 
libel;  held  at  the  sittings  on  the  28th  of  November,  1807, 
before  the  Hon.  Judge  Spencer;  taken  in  short  hand,  by 
William  Sampson,  Esq.,  counselor  at  law,  New  York,  1807." 
James  Cheetham  was  a  newspaper  publisher  and  author  of 
various  historical  works,  while  Livingston  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  his  day. 

libel  suits  seem  to  have  been  common  in  those  eafly 
days,  for  in  the  same  year,  1807,  appeared  **  A  faithful  report 
of  the  trial  of  the  cause  of  Philip  I.  Arcularius  and  William 
Coleman,  Qent.  etc.  being  an  action  for  a  Ubel.  •  •  •  Taken 
by  Mr.  Sampson  in  short-hand,  and  given  to  the  public  at 
the  request  of  some  of  his  friends.  New  York,  1807.'*  This 
case  was  tried  before  the  Honorable  Judge  Livingston,  the 
same  justice  who  was  libeled  by  Mr.  Cheetham.  The  defend- 
ant was  William  Coleman,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  the  damages  claimed  were  $10,000.  The  alleged 
libel  consisted  of  the  publication  in  the  "Post"  of  29th 
November,  1805,  of  the  following: 

"  The  merciful  man. —  On  Wednesday  last  as  some  boys 
were  at  play  at  the  lower  end  of  Barley-street,  they  discov- 
ered a  new  born   Mulatto   child  lying  partly   under  some 
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boards  in  the  sand,  which  appeared  to  have  been  lately 
abandoned  by  the  mother.  Search  being  immediately  made 
after  her  she  was  found  in  a  neighboring*  house,  and  proved 
to  be  a  black.  Being  brought  down  to  the  police  about  two 
.o'clock  it  turned  out  on  examination  that  about  an  hour  or 
two  before,  finding  her  labor  approaching,  having  no  home, 
nor  any  place  whatever  to  which  she  could  resort,  she  went 
to  the  Poor-house  and  applied  to  the  worthy  Superintendent, 
telling  him  her  singular  situation,  and  praying  for  Qod's 
sake  that  he  would  allow  her  some  corner  to  lie  down  in. 
But  this  humane  man  immediately  turned  the  miserable 
woman  out  of  doors.  *  In  this  deplorable  situation  the  poor 
creature  made  out  to  crawl  to  the  foot  of  Barley-street, 
where  she  was  delivered  in  an  open  yard,  of  the  child  which 
the  boys  found;  and  which  was  at  th^t  moment  approached 
by  a  number  of  swine,  and  but  for  the  accidental  discovery 
of  the  children,  would  infallibly  have  been  devoured.  On 
her  examination  she  said  she  was  not  positive  she  had  seen 
Mr.  Arcularius  himself,  on  which  so  little  sensible  was  he  of 
the  inhuman  part  he  had  acted,  that  he  interrupted  her  and 
declared  she  had,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  ordered  her 
away.  The  unhappy  wretch  was  committed  to  Bridewell*  to 
take  her  trial  for  abandoning  her  infant.  Wretch,  however 
as  she  is;  I  am  mistaken  if  she  does  not  share  less  of  public 
indignation  than  the  man  whose  merciless  treatment  drove 
her  to  the  extremity  she  experienced." 

After  eloquent  arguments  by  counsel  for  both  sides  and 
a  careful  charge  to  the  jury  by  the  eminent  judgCi  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

In  1807  Sampson  published  his  "  Memoirs,"  in  the  form 
of  letters,  relating  his  experiences  from  1798  to  1806.  A 
second  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1817,  published  at 
Leesburg,  Virginia;  and  they  were  reprinted  in  London  in 
1832.  In  these  memoirs  Sampson  handles  without  gloves  the 
British  soldiers  and  ofiicials  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
putting  down  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  writes  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  vitriol,  and  accuses  the  English  of  crimes  which 
would  seem  to  put  them  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.  Yet 
in  many  cases  he  speaks  in  the  capacity  of  an  eye-witness, 
and  his  high  standing  in  after  life  as  a  man  of  character 
and  integrity  seem  to  forbid  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
intentionally  exaggerating.  It  is  charitable,  however,  to 
suppose  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fiendish  cruelties 
described  by  Sampson  were  the  unauthorized  excesses  of  a 
brutal  and  ignorant  soldiery,  committed  for  the  most  part 
in    the    heat    of    passion    and    beyond    the    supervision    of 
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superiors.  Certainly,  if  the  half  of  Sampson's  narrative 
be  well  substantiated,  civilization  must  stand  ag'hast  at  the 
fearful  relation.  To  those  who  look  askance  at  the  flench 
Commune  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  I  recommend  the  per- 
usal of  William  Sampson's  Memoirs  as  convincing  argument 
that  lust  for  blood  existed  in  British  as  well  as  Gallic 
bosoms  in  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  son  of  Theobald  Wolf  Tone,  the  famous  Irish  fire- 
brand, married  the  daughter  of  William  Sampson,  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Robert  Emmet,  Daniel  O'Connell,  and 
other  fervid  Irish  patriots,  were  his  bosom  friends.  It  may 
be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment never  looked  with  friendly  eye  upon  this  expatriated 
agitator,  who  from  the  vantage  of  the  "  land  of  the  free " 
persisted  in  twisting  the  tail  of  the  British  lion;  but  Samp- 
son continued  with  voice  and  pen  to  denounce  the  tyranny 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  suffering  Ire- 
land, and  as  late  as  1833,  he  contributed  additions  to  Dr. 
William  Cooke  Taylor's  "History  of  Ireland,"  of  which  a 
revised  edition  was  published  that  year  in  New  York. 

In  1808  Sampson  was  counsel  in  the  case  (and  the 
reporter  as  well)  of  **  The  Commissioners  of  the  Almshouse, 
vs.  Alexander  Whistelo,  a  black  man;  being  a  remarkable 
case  of  Bastardy,  tried  and  adjudged  before  the  Mayor, 
.  Recorder,  and  several  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  act  passed  sixth  March,  1801,  for  the  relief  of 
cities  and  towns  from  the  maintenance  of  bastard  children. 
(Quotation  from  Plutarch.) 

The  wisely  curious  rack  their  brain, 
To  solve  this  problem  —  all  In  vain. 

—  The  Reporter." 

One  of  these  Almshouse  commissioners  was  the  same 
Philip  I.  Arcularius  who  appears  as  plaintiff  in  the  trial  of 
the  libel  case  in  the  preceding  year.  The  peculiar  nature 
of  this  case,  which  was  an  attempt  to  saddle  the  paternity 
of  a  white  child  upon  the  negro  Whistelo,  gave  full  scope  to 
Sampson's  whimsical  fancy.  The  report  of  Sampson's  cross- 
examination  of  the  learned  doctors  called  as  experts  in  the 
case  is  most  amusing,  and  in  these  degenerate  days  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  not  to  reprint  it;  but  when  Mr.  Sampson 
arose  to  "  sum  up  "  in  reply  to  his  learned  brethren,  then 
indeed  there  were  oratorical  fireworks.  Free  rein  was  given 
to  his  Irish  wit  and  classical  learning,  and  pun,  metaphor, 
and  hyperbole  followed  one  upon  another  in  rapid  and 
seemingly  endless  succession.  The  printed  report  is  not 
'*  milk  for  babes,"  and  those  who  wish  to  know  what  Samp- 
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son  was  capable  of  in  the  way  of  eloquent  and  witty  argu- 
ment are  referred  to  the  volume  itself,  while  they  are  urged 
to  remember  that  what  might  be  considered  "  broad "  or 
even  worse  to-day,  was  not  so  looked  upon  in  the  days  of 
our  great-grandfathers,  a  century  ago;  a  few  opening  para- 
graphs of  this  most  masterly  effort  must  here  suffice: 

"  8amp8<m,  May  it  please  the  court.  If  ever  the  situ- 
ation of  a  man  was  full  of  peril  and  difficulty,  so  is  mine. 
My  learned  colleague  has  taken  to  himself  all  that  was 
terra  firma  in  our  cause,  and  when  he  had  brought  me  to  the 
world's  end,  plunged  me  headlong  into  that  ocean  of  won- 
ders and  adventure  where  I  am  now  adrift.  He  has,  more- 
over, taken  away  his  notes  on  which  I  relied,  and  left  me 
no  other  chart  than  this  stenographic  scrawl,  wherein  my 
eyes  can  discern  nothing  but-  objects  of  evil  omen.*  Arctic 
owls,  misshapen  monsters,  and  prodigious  births.  Well 
might  I  barter  one  hundred  leagues  of  such  sea  for  half 
an  acre  of  brown  furze.  If  I  escape  this  time,  I  will  hang 
up  my  drooping  garments  as  an  offering  to  Neptune,  and 
never  tempt  my  wayward  fortune  more. —  I  will  now  borrow 
courage  from  despair,  and  to  the  matter. 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar 
era  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six,  an  Adam-«oloured 
damsel  submitted  to  the  lewd  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, 
and  from  that  mixture  sprang  three  miracles. 

1st.  In  course  of  one  month's  time  she  quickened  and 
conceived. 

2d.  She  bare  a  child,  not  of  her  primitive  and  proper 
color,  nor  yet  of  that  of  the  African  —  but  strange  to  tell, 
of  most  degenerate  white. 

3d.  And  the  greatest  of  these  wonders,  she  remained, 
as  the  eounsel  for  the  Alms-house  charitably  testifies,  a  lady 
of  virtue  and  unblemished  credit! 

I  had  heard  of  a  sect  that  trusted  more  to  faith  than  to 
good  works.  The  counsel  it  appears  is  of  that  sect,  when 
he  asks  this  honourable  court  to  put  its  hand  and  seal  to 
three  such  miracles.  I  would  rather  be  called  ignorant  and 
simple  than  too  learned  and  perverse.  But  since  I  cannot 
believe  in  the  metamorphoses  of  old,  nor  in  the  procreations 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  I  am  sour  upon  the  belief  of  all  other 
such  heathenish  stories." 


*Mr.  Sampson  had  taken  his  notes  in  short-hand,  and  the 
allusion  here  is  to  certain  emphatical  words  written  in  the  common 
character,  and  of  course  more  obvious  to  the  eye. 
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In  1809  Sampson  reported  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Ben- 
shaw,  published  in  New  York;  and  in  1810  he  reported  (as 
well  as  acting  as  counsel  in  the  case)  the  important  *'  Trial 
of  the  journeymen  cordwainers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
a  conspiracy  to  raise  their  wages.*'  This  was  one  of  the 
first  cases  of  labor  litigation  in  this  country,  and  attracted 
widespread  attention.  As  in  a  later  and  equally  famous 
"  labor  trial,"  reported  stenographically  by  Marcus  T.  C. 
Gould,  popularly  known  as  the  "Trial  of  the  Twenty-four 
Tailors,"  there  were  twenty -four  defendants,  described  as 
**  being  workmen  and  journeymen  in  the  art,  mystery,  and 
manual  occupation  of  cordwainers,"  in  these  modern  days 
more  prosaically  designated  shoetnakers.  The  crime  of  which 
they  were  accused  amounted  to  what  is  now  known  as  a 
"  boycott."  Sampson  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants, and  his  argument  in  support  of  his  motion  to  quash 
the  indictment  is  a  most  interesting  resume  of  the  history 
of  labor  law,  legislation,  and  litigation  up  to  the  time  of 
the  trial.  The  case  was  brought  under  the  common  law  as 
it  had  been  adjudicated  in  England,  and  Sampson  pointed 
out  with  biting  sarcasm  what  would  be  the  result  if  all  the 
unrepealed  and  unsuperseded  law  on  the  subject  were  to  be 
enforced^  in  New  York  in  the  enlightened  year  of  our  Lord 
1810.  Two  days  were  occupied  by  this  learned  and  exhaust^ 
ive  effort,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  replied  at  almost- 
equal  length.  Owing  to  various  reasons,  including  the  going 
out  of  office  of  the  mayor,  who  was  the  presiding  magistrate 
in  such  trials  at  that  time,  no  decision  was  made  on  this 
motion,  and  the  case  finally  went  to  trial  and  the  defendants 
were  found  guilty  and  each  fined  one  dollar,  with  costs. 

In  1810  the  irrepressible  J.  Cheetham  again  found  him- 
self in  trouble  by  reason  of  an  alleged  libel  against  Madame 
Bonneville  in  his  life  of  TJiomas  Paine,  and  Sampson  acted 
as  his  counsel,  publishing  a  sketch  of  the  trial,  with  his  own 
speech  in  Cheetham's  behalf  in  full. 

James  Cheetham  in  his  life  of  Thomas  Paine  had  pub- 
lished as  charged  in  the  indictment,  the  follovdng: 

"  Thomas  (alluding  to  a  son  of  Mrs.  Bonneville)  has  the 
features,  countenance  and  temper  of  Paine.  Madame 
Bonneville  arrived  at  Baltimore  a  few  days  after  her  para- 
mour. *  *  ♦  In  making  his  arrangements  for  a  permar 
nent  residence  amongst  us  he  contemplated  the  abandon- 
ment of  Madame  Bonneville,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  her 
husband  in  Paris  and  brought  amongst  strangers.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
He  was  guilty  of  the  worst  species  of  seduction;  the  aliena- 
tion of  a  wife  and  children  from  a  husband  and  father." 
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Cheetham  was  found  guilty  of  criminal  libel  and  fined 
$150,  "the  costs  to  be  taken  out  of  it."  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  surmise  that  the  undeserved  abhorrence  mani- 
fested by  a  large  portion  of  the  American,  public  toward 
Paine,  disinterested  patriot  as  he  had  shown  himself,  may 
account  for  the  smallness  of  the  punishment.  Cheetham 
was  the  publisher  of  the  American  Citizen,  and  seems  to.  have 
been  frequently  in  trouble  on  account  of  his  unruly  tongue 
—  or  rather  pen. 

In  1811  Sampson  reported  the  trial  of  James  Johnson,  a 
black  man,  for  the  murder  of  Lewis  Robinson,  a  black  man; 
and  also  the  trial  of  John  Sinclair  for  the  murder  of  David 
Hill.  It  is  also  probable  that.the  "  Trial  of  George  Parker 
fK  Alexander  McDougal,  *  taken  in  shorthand  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  bar,' "  and  published  in  New  York  in  1808,  may  also 
have  been  the,  work  of  Sampson. 

In  1813  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  notable  cases 
with  which  Sampson  was  connected  was  tried  in  New  York, 
in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  involving  the  question 
whether  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  could  be  made  to 
testify  in  court  the  secrets  of  the  confessional.  The  trial 
and  the  whole  question  were  covered  by  Sampson's  famous 
work,  "  The  Catholic  Question  in  America."  This  case  estab- 
lishes the  law  as  being  that  clergymen  cannot  be  compelled 
to  divulge  such  confessions. 

In  1818,  however,  occurred  the  trial  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  brought  Sampson's  name  and  genius  before 
the  public.  From  the  inception  of  his  career  as  an  Ameri-. 
can  attorn ey-at-1  aw,  cases  involving  abstruse,  whimsical, 
scientific  and  religious  questions  seemed  by  some  process  of 
legal  gravitation  to  be  attracted  to  this  man  who  in  his 
many-sided  personality  presented  to  the  world  as  many 
varying  aspects,  characteristics,  and  peculiarities  as  ever 
were  combined  in  one  interesting  individuality.  Irish  wit 
and  Irish  pathos,  superior  wisdom  and  superlative  folly, 
subtlety  and  simplicity,  open  frankness  and  secretive  caution, 
a  heart  as  generous  and  kindly  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom, 
yet  actiiat£d  by  the  fiercest  and  most  malignant  hatred  of 
the  British  oppressors  of  his  race  —  what  more  fitting  advo- 
cate than  he  could  be  chosen  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion 
and  tradition  versus  iconoclastic  science  in  the  cause  celehre 
known  to  the  gentlemen  of  wig  and  gown  as  "  Maurice  i?. 
Judd,"  but  famous  throughout  a  smiling  country  as,  "  Is  a 
Whale  a  Fish?" 

The  report  of  this  famous  trial,  now  exceedingly  rare, 
was  published   under  the  following  title:     "  Is   a  Whale   a 
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Fish?  An  accurate  report  of  case  of  James  Maurice  against 
Samuel  Judd,  tried  in  the  Mayor's  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  30th  and  3l8t  of  December,  1818,  wherein  the 
above  problem  is  discussed  theologically,  scholastically,  and 
historically.  By  William  Sampson,  Counsellor  at  Law.  '  Who 
says  a  Whale's  a  Bird?*  — Sheridan.  New  York:  Printed 
and  published  by  C.  S.  Van  Winkle,  101  Greenwich  street. 
1819.**  Sampson,  in  an  amusing  preface,  states  that,  "  I  did 
intend  to  follow  this  course  because  it  seemed  the  most 
simple,  and  best  comporting*  with  my  design;  which  was,  to 
send  down  to  posterity  a  plain  and  veridique  history  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  between  James  Maurice  and  Samuel 
Judd,  touching  three  barrels  pf  oil;  and  the  grave  and  sen- 
tentious debates  that  grew  out  of  the  same,  without  any 
additions  or  interpolations  whatever,  but  according  to,  and 
in,  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  delivered."  The  case 
was  tried  before  the  Recorder  with  a  jury,  and  it  is  notable 
that  three  of  the  jurors  bore  the  ominous  names  of  Craft, 
Dodge,  and  Wiley!  Space  forbids  a  lengthy  description  of 
the  trial,  which  was  enlivened  throughout  by  constant 
flashes  of  humor  from  Sampson,  particularly  in  his  cross- 
examinations,  which,  together  with  his  argument,  form  the 
bulk  of  the  case. 

Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  the  famous  scientist,  and 
at  one  time  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  was  the 
chief  witness  for  the  defendant,  and  was  cross-examined  by 
Sampson,  who  by  the  way  was  his  warm  personal  friend, 
at  great  length,  and  to  the  extreme  gratification  and  delight 
of  the  spectators  who  crowded  the  court  room.  Dr.  Mitchill 
was  called  as  an  expert  witness,  and  exhibited  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  that  ilk  to-day,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  between  counsel  and  witness: 

"  Counsel. —  I  do  not  find  that  the  modern  philoso- 
phers agree  as  respects  the  system  of  Linnaeus;  almost 
every  one  rejects  some  part,  and  substitutes  or  adds 
something  of  his  own. 

Witness, —  They  are,  then,  the  more  like  lawyers,  if 
they  do  not  agree.  But  a  whale  has  been  known  not  to 
be  a  fish  since  the  writing  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which 
is  4,004  years  plus  1818;  and  now-a-days  it  is  nowhere 
denied  except  in  courts  of  justice  and  halls  of  legislature. 
Counsel. —  I  am  sorry,  doctor,  to  be  obliged  to  differ, 
and  to  deny  that  position. 

Witness. —  No  doubt  you  are  bound  to  do  so,  sir. 
That  is  your  side  of  the  question.** 
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The  report  throughout  reads  almost  like  a  burlesque, 
the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  peculiar  names  of 
some  of  the  witnesses,  noticeably,  Thomas  Hazard^  Peter 
Sharpe,  and,  miraWe  dictu  —  Captain  Preserved  Fish!  This 
latter  gentleman,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
ship  owners  and  masters  of  his  time,  and  the  history  of  the 
whaling  industry  abounds  with  records  of  his  doings*  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  ever  made  were  under  his 
command,  and  his  euphonious  cognomen  was  a  household  — 
or  rather  ship's  hold  —  name  wherever  stanch  keels,  pro- 
pelled by  clouds  of  snowy  canvas,  traversed  the  Seven  Seas* 

But,  interesting  and  amusing  as  was  the  case  of  Maurice 
v..Judd,  I  must  leave  it,  after  giving  the  following  quota- 
tion as  a  sample  of  Mr.  Sampson's  argument: 

**The  other  counsel,  who  affected  so  little  respect  for 
scienccj  did  -not  turn  his  back,  however,  upon  science,  whilst 
science  kept  her  face  toward  him;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find 
that  all  the  philosophy  was  in  the  pentateuch,  than  he 
tacked  about,  for  as  he  could  not  persuade  himself,  so  he 
knew  he  could  not  persuade  the  jury  that  Moses  classed 
whales  with  men  and  four-footed  beasts.  If  he  had  not 
studied  comparative  anatomy,  he  had  learned  to  dissect 
men's  thoughts,  and  he  saw,  with  the  glance  of  a  practised 
eye,  that  the  joke  would  not  take.  So  shifting  his  course 
with  the  sudden  shift  of  the  wind,  he  cries,  what's  this? 
what  is  all  this?  What  have  we  to  do  with  all  this  learning? 
What  have  juries  to  do  with  questions  of  science?  What 
need  have  we  of  Doctor  Mitchill?  but  recollecting  that  he 
had  su-bpoenaed  Doctor  Mitchill,  and  postponed  the  trial 
because  of  the  absence  of  Doctor  Mitchill,  h£  slants  off  by 
saying,  *  I  only  consented  to  his  coming  because  it  was  pro- 
posed for  the  sake  of  amusement,  as  people  like  to  hear  him 
talk.'  Very  good!  and  very  true!  and  people  have  heard 
him  talk.  We  all  love  the  doctor,  and  everybody  likes  to 
hear  him  talk.  And  it  needed  no  handbills  to  collect  the 
crowd  that  has  filled  this  court  during  the  whole  trial.  The 
rumor  of  such  a  paradox,  to  be  maintained  by  such  a  dis- 
putant, was  enough,  if  the  living  had  no  curiosity,  to  bring 
the  dead  out  of  their  graves.  And  let  me  say  that  this 
crowd  is  a  better  prognostic  of  an  enlightened  community* 
and  indicative  of  a  higher  moral  sense  and  sentiment,  than 
those  that  sometimes  waste  days  and  nights  at  trials  where 
the  only  interest  is  in  the  lewdness  of  the  story.  And  the 
counsel  should  have  remembered  that  making  sport  with 
men  of  might  is  playing  with  edged  tools.  He  should  have 
recollected  that   when  the   Philistines  brought   Samson   up 
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to  make  them  sporty  the  sport  he  made  them  was  to  pull 
the  house  about  their  ears." 


"The  other 'gentleman,  in  slighting  philosophy,  wrongsi 
himself;  for  he  made  more  ingenious  distinctions  out  of  his 
hative  abundance,  and  extempore,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  than 
Would  have  cost  Linnaeus  years  of  painful  toil.  The  ar- 
rangement of  ladies,  ostriches,  fowls,  geese,  and  generals, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  the  feathered  tribe,  by  their  plumage, 
was  very  felicitous,  and  if  his  arguments  were  not  of  much 
weight  in  the  cause  they  were  still  feathers  (which  is  some- 
thing) in  a  soldier's  cap.  His  association  of  fish,  crabs  and 
oysters,  though  not  according  to  the  modern  French  school, 
was  also  ingeniously  curious,  and  proves  that  he  never 
wants  resources,  and  will  not  in  any  case  go  out  like  a  snuff. 

His  observations  upon  the  allotment  by  the  learned 
Prynne,  of  the  whale's  tail  to  the  queen's  majesty,  to  furnish 
her  royal  wardrobe  with  whalebone,  I  feel  in  their  full 
force;  and  am  much  troubled  for  an  answer.  That  whales 
do  not  wear  whalebone  in  their  tails  is  as  tnie  as  that 
ladies  have  left  off  hooped  petticoats,  and  gentlemen  taken 
to  wearing  stays.*  But  whether  the  whales  do  this  out  of 
malice,  or  whether  modern  zoologists  have  made  the  altera- 
tion, is  the  thing  to  be  inquired  into;  unless  there  be  a  third 
way  of  accounting  for  it,  to  which  I  am  not  the  less  inclined, 
from  what  I  have  heard  in  this  cause;  that  very  learned  men 
may  be  very  much  mistaken.  At  all  events,  Prynne's  aurum 
reffinum,  or  queen's  gold,  go  as  far  to  prove  a  whale  to  be  a 
fish  as  the  Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  do  to 
make  it  flesh,  and  I  leave  the  one  as  a  set-off  against  the 
other." 

•  *  »  *  •  ••  • 

"  There  is  another  difficulty.  Every  day  brings  to  light 
some  new  and  important  creature:  as  the  mammoth,  known 
only  by  fossil  remains;^  others  long  thought  fabulous  re- 
vived and  reinstated,  as  the  camel  leopard,  and  the  syren, 
or  mermaid;  the  sea  serpent,  proved  to  exist  by  oaths,  that 
Strongest  of  human  proof,  by  which  men's  lives  are  judged; 
the  hyppocentaur,  or  Kentucky  man,  so  celebrated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  worthy  by  its  importance  of  a  class 
or  order  for  itself.(a) 


*  By  Stat.  9  and  10  W.  3.  o.  23.  any  person  importing  whale  bone,  other 
than  in  fins,  forfeits  one  half. 

By  4  and  5  Anne,  c  12  s.  6.  any  dealing  in  whale  bone,  other  than  in  fins 
regularly  imported,  to  forfeit  30  pounds. 

(a)  When  these  formidable  beings  first  appeared  to  the  ancient  French 
settlers,  they  named  them  aacret  Kaintuckt,  and  they  are  still  so  called  by  many. 
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Had  the  existence  of  these  creatures  been  known,  or 
admitted,  they  might  have  been  connecting  links  to  prevent 
such  abrupt  transitions  and  grotesque  associations;  and  as 
they  are  too  important  to  be  left  out,  the  ranks  must  open 
to  receive  them  as  they  respectively  arrive,  and  the  order 
of  the  parade.be  still  changing. 

And  what  virtue  is  there  in  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist, 
or  in  his  blow-pipe,  that  he  should  have  the  sole  privilege  of 
new-creating  and  nicknaming  God*s  creatures.  Why  may 
not  the  school  of  Boerhaave  found  a  system  of  zoology  upon 
the  elcmenta  medicinoe  physico  matliematicoey  and  class  accord- 
ing to  the  animal  functions  explained  by  mechanical  causes 
and  mathematical  demonstrations. 

The  craniologist,  craniosophist,  cranionomist,  or  crani- 
ogonist,  after  Qall  and  Spurzheim,  may  by  the  nervous 
streaks  on  the  ganglion  of  the  brain,  and  their  circumvolu- 
tions on  the  hemispheres,  and  the  protrusions  by  the  organs 
of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  parallel  lamina  of  'the  skull, 
as  they  -  indicate  murder,  robbery,  love,  courage,  or  con- 
stancy, class  and  arrange  all  living  things.  An  amative  class 
will  take  in  hogs,  frogs,  and  snails,  and  be  called  the  Abe- 
lard  and  Elouisas.  A  pugnacious  class  will  take  in  General 
Jackson,  the  game-cock,  and  the  sword-fish;  unless  the  last 
of  these  be  held  by  nearer  ties  to  the  class  of  the  prudesr 
and  t>latoni8ts,  by  the  character  of  castua  amor.  Doves  and 
dolphins  will  be  of  the  Penelope  class,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  geometricians  will  have  pantometrical  zoology, 
classing  by  points,  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  the  gend&rs  of 
curves,  ratios  of  affections,  mv^tions,  and  positions.  There 
virill  be  the  straight,  crooked,  and  perpendicular  families,  the 
equilateral,  curvilateral  and  multicrural:  The  cycloid,  trape- 
zoid, and  rhomboid  orders,  so  that  by  comparing  the  angle 
of  the  bee's  knee  with  the  inclination  of  the  cat's  tail  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  mistake.  And  with  the  aid  of  a  Gun- 
ter's  8caL&,  a  logarithmic  table,  and  a  theodolite,  you  may 
distinguish  a  maiden  from  a  bat." 

The  jury,  evidently  impressed  by  Sampson's  wit  and 
logic,  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  legal  status  of  the  whale  as  a  fish. 

Other  noted  trials  reported  by  Sampson  were  the  follow* 
ing:  "Trial  of  Robert  M.  Goodwin  on  an  indictment  of 
manslaughter  for  killing  James  Stoughton,  in  New  York, 
21st  December,  1819.  Taken  in  shorthand  by  William  Samp- 
son, New  York,"  and  the  case  of  George  W.  Niven,  an  attor- 
ney at  law,  charged  with,  malpractice.  New  York,  1822.  I 
have  not  found  any  published  reports  by  Mr.  Sampson  of 
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later  date  than  this  latter,  although  various  works  on  legal, 
religious  and  historical  subjects  appeared  from  his  pen  for 
some  years  following. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1836,  having  nearly  completed 
his  seventy-third  year,  William  Sampson  passed  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  activities  to  stand  himself  before  that 
tribunal  wherein,  we  are  told,  justice  is  no  longer  blind,  and 
there  is  needed  no  precedent  of  statute  or  common  law;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  good  judge,  having  examined  the 
record  of  the  brilliant,  impetuous,  honest,  good-hearted  peti- 
tioner, endorsed  it  "  approved,"  and  that  William  Sampson, 
ex-Irish  patriot,  loyal  American  citizen,  skilful  shorthand 
reporter,  and  worthy  gentleman,  was  finally  and  forever 
"  admitted  to  the  bar." 


Nt)te. —  In  1825  Sampson  removed  to  Washington,  D'.  C, 
intending  to  make  his  permanent  residence  there.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  many  tributes  of  esteem  and  affection 
were  received  by  him  from  his  brethren  at  the  bar.  Notable 
among  them  was  the  following: 

*•  New  York,  10th  Nov.,  1825. 
William  Sampson,  Esq.: 

Dear  Bir:  Having  seen  in  the  newspax>ers  a  card  an- 
nouncing your  intention  to  remove  to  Georgetown,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  your  kind  and  flattering  expression 
of  regard  for  your  brethren  of  the  bar,  we  think  it  due  to 
you  to  say  that  we  cordially  reciprocate  your  kind  assur- 
ance of  attachment  and  we  cannot  take  leave  of  you  with- 
out expressing  the  high  respect  we  entertain  for  your  ac- 
quirements, genius  and  virtues,  and  our  sense  of  your 
honourable,  liberal,  and  gentlemanly  deportment  in  your 
intercourse  with  us  in  public  and  in  private  life;  and  while 
we  express  our  regret  at  your  removal  from  this  city,  where 
we  have  long  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  we 
tender  you  our  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  your  health, 
prosperity,  and  happiness." 

This  was  signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  New  York.  Highly  flattering  letters  of  regret 
at  his  departure  were  written  also  by  James  Kent,  the 
famous  author  of  the  Commentaries,  and  De  Witt  Clinton, 
who  had  been  mayor  of  New  York  during  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Sampson's  residence  there. 
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Mr.  MCLouohlin:  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  tendered  to  Mr.  Beale  for  this  interesting  paper. 
I  am  sure  it  is  simply  marvelous,  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider the  time  that  Mr.  Beale  has  devoted  to  it.  This  and 
the  work  that  he  did  in  erecting  a  memorial  tablet  for 
Thomas  Lloyd  entitles  him  to  the  high  regard  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  country. 

Adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:  I  desire  at  this  time  to  bring  a  matter 
before  this  Association  which  is  of  interest  particularly  to 
thdB  ofHcial  stenographer.  Those  of  us  who  are  officials 
have  had  from  time  to  time  the  annoyance  of  being  sub- 
poenaed to  attend  court  to  testify  to  the  correctness  of 
transcripts  of  minutes  furnished.  While  it  is  not  only 
annoying  to  be  subpoenaed  and  taken  from  your  court,  it 
also,  in  my  estimation,  casts  a  slur  upon  the  stenographer 
who  is  called  upon  to  appear  personally  and  swear  to  his 
minutes.  The  Code  provides  for  the  certification  by  almost 
•every  official  of  the  State  who  has  records  of  any  kind  in 
his  possession  whereby  a  document  becomes  evidence  «uid 
is  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctnidss  of  the 
record  in  the  hands  of  that  official.  I  have  looked  through 
the  Code  in  connection  with  that  subject,  and  it  seemEf  to 
me  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  amendment 
passed  whereby  a  certificate  properly  framed  and  attached 
to  the  official  record  furnished  by  the  official  stenographer, 
would  make  it  prima  facie  evidence  and  competent  to  be 
received  as  a  correct  transcript  of  the  testimony.  I,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  they  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the 
next  Legislature  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Code 
whereby  the  official  stenographer  may  attach  a  certificate 
which  will  make  his  transcript  competent  evidence,  without 
the  necessity  of  appearing  in  person  and  leaving  his  court 
and   furnishing  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Rbqua:  Massachusetts  had  that  question  up  and  it 
got  around  it  in  these  words: 

"  Transcripts  from  stenographic  notes  duly  taken  in  the 
Superior  Court  under  the  authority  of  law,  when  verified  by 
the  certificate  of  the  official  stenographer  or  assistant  tak- 
ing them,  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  testimony  given 
whenever  proof  of  such  testimony  is  otherwise  competent." 

It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  have 
the  Code  amended  in  that  regard  and  thus  relieve  us  from 
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much  annoyance.  I  have  been  subpoenaed  and  have  waited 
around  another  court  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when  the 
case  was  finaUy  reached  it  was  conceded  that  the  testimony 
was  correct  and  I  was  not  required  to  testify. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  If  what  Mr.  Van  Demark  said  was  intended 
as  a  motion,  I  second  it.  It  is  a  matter  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in.  If  there  was  a  statute  to  that  effect,  the  lawyers 
would  generally  dispense  with  our  testimony.  When  we 
had  the  license  bill  up  some  years  SLgo  it  was  provided  that 
when  a  stenographer,  licensed  under  that  bill,  certified  to 
the  correctness  of  the  minutes,  it  should  be  taken  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  their  correctness.  It  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter  for  the  Committee  to  draft  an  amendment 
that  would  cover  it. 

Motion  to  refer  to  the  Legislative  Committee  was 
carried. 

The  committee  subsequently  prepared  the  following: 

"  A  transcript  of  the  stenographic  minutes  of  a  trial  or 
other  proceeding  in  any  court  of  record  of  this  State,  being 
certified  by  the  official  stenographer  to  be  a  full,  true  and 
-correct  transcription  from  his  stenographic  notes,  shall  be 
received  in  evidence,  where  the  subject  matter  would  be 
admissible  under  the  rules  of  evidence,  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  said  stenographer  were  present  and  testified 
to  the  facts  so  certified." 

The  President:  Mr.  McLoughlin  has  a  paper  in  his 
pocket  that  he  desires  to  be  rid  of.  He  is  now  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  This  paper,  you  will  notice,  is  written 
in  rag-time.  It  was  written  while  in  a  bathing  shit,  viith 
my  feet  in  the  water,  and  the  sun  beating  on  my  brain  at 
a  temperance  resort  on  the  Jersey  coast. 


MEMORY. 

BY    PETER    P.    M'LOrQHLIN,    OF    NEW    YORK. 

OUR  meeting  in  the  ancient  city  of  Albany  suggests  the 
title  of  this  paper.  Cause  and  effect  are  sometimes 
very  far  removed,  but  in  this  instance  it  will  very  shortly 
be  seen  why  the  mention  of  Albany  calls  up  many  recollec- 
tions which  have  long  lain  dgrmant  in  the  brain  of  the 
writer. 

The  memory  has  been  described  as  a  sort  of  an  endless 
cylinder  of  a  phonograph  which  accurately  records  every 
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thing  we  hear,  and  mentally  photographs  every  image  that 
passes  our  eye.  When  we  see  a  face  we  recall  having  seen 
it  before;  when  we  hear  certain  facts  narrated,  or  some 
venerable  and  mildewed  jokes  are  put  before  us  in  a  new 
dress,  we  at  once  recognize  them  as  old  acquaintances; 
when  wa  hear  the  first  few  bars  of  a  musical  selection  or 
the  first  few  lines  of  a  familiar  song  we  remember  having 
heard  them  before.  Music,  more  than  anything  else,  seems 
to  have  a  stirring  effect  on  the  memory.  Let  a  German 
hear  the  strains  of  *'  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  and  at  once  he 
is  back,  in  spirit,  on  the  banks  of  the  famous  German  river, 
with  its  ruined  castles  and  historic  surroundings,  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  can  even  taste  his  favorite  Muenchner,  Pils- 
ner or  Wurzburger  Hofbrau.  Let  an  Irishman  hear  but  the 
first  bar  of  "St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,"  and  in  an 
instant  his  feet  begin  to  beat  time  to  the  music;  in. his 
mind's  eye  he  beholds  again  the  green .  hills  of  Old  Erin, 
and  in  his  impulsive  enthusiasm  he  firmly  believes  that  the 
final  settlement  of  the  interminable  Home  Bule  question  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  We  cannot  tell  on  what  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  cylinder  any  special  fact  is  recorded, 
or  just  ^hen  it  will  announce  its  presence,  but  we  know,  th«it 
any  idea  that  has  once  passed  through  the  mind  has  made 
an  impression,  and  can  be  reproduced  when  there  is  the 
appropriate  suggestion. 

When  we  revisit  a  place  it  brings  back  vividly  to  the 
mind  a  remembrance  of  events  in  connection  with  our 
former  stay  there.  It  is  this  wonderful  faculty  of  memory, 
without  which  all  our  other  faculties  are  of  little  value,  that 
causes  me  to  now  recall  that  it  was.  in  this  hilly  city,  long 
famous  for  its  cold  and  busy  winters  and  hot  and  dull  sum- 
mers, that  I  first  began  to  juggle  with  curves,  loops,  circles 
and  dollars.  It  was  here,  as  a  lad,  that  I  looked  on  with 
amazement  as  I  saw  Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  James  M.  Ruso, 
Harris  A.  Corell,  Chas.  J.  Hailes  and  Emory  P.  Close,  with 
careless  air  and  easy  grace,  perform  the  work  of  skilled 
shorthand  reporters,  while  I,  a  mere  tyro  in  the  art,  prac- 
ticed on  the  slow  speakers  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  and 
gradually  got  up  the  speed  necessary  to  compete,  in  a  small 
measure,  with  them  in  the  race  for  the  dollars  that  seemed 
so  pentiful  here  during  legislative  sessions. 

Here  I  saw  the  beginning  of  the  splendid  career  of  our 
popular  Presidfint,  when,  as  an  assemblyman  from  New  York 
city,  he  brought  forward,  and  succeeded  in  passing,  reform 
bills  to  abolish  all  fee  offices  in  New  York,  but  in  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  or  in  his  eagerness  to  land  big  fish,  he  over- 
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looked  the  court  stenog^^apher,  who  is  now  the  only  official 
in  the  big"  city  in  receipt  of  fees. 

It  was  in  good  old  Albany  that  I  formed  many  valuable 
friendships  which  have  survived  ever  since.  There  arc  no 
blank  spaces  on  memory's  cylinder,  for  even  as  I  place  this 
thought  on  paper,  there  comes  crowding  to  my  mind,  and 
easily  could  I  call  them  off,  the  names  of  more  than  a  score 
of  kind,  generous-hearted,  noble  men  who,  when  I  needed 
it  most,  gave  me  the  cordial  hand  of  sincere  and  useful  help 
and  the  cherished  word  of  sound  advice.  Gratitude  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart.  It  is  said  that  "  the  memory  of  a 
benefit  soon  vanisheth,  but  the  remembrance  of  an  injury 
sticketh  fast  in  the  heart,"  but  as  I  turn  back  the  cylinder 
and  read  the  record  of  my  early  days  in  this  city  and  my 
kindly  treatment  by  Albanians,  I  find  none  but  acts  of  con- 
siderate kindness  recorded,  the  happy  memory  of  which  will 
linger  while  life  lasts  —  a  well-remembered  repast  of  hot  air, 
served  on  tin  dishes,  with  an  Albany  newspaper  for  a  table- 
cloth, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  was  right  here  in  Albany,  noted  for  its  breweries, 
that,  through  the  wholesome  advice  of  Dr.  Ward,  at  that 
time  Mr.  Cleveland's  physician,  I  first  learned  to  appreciate 
the  delight  of  indulgence  in  Saratoga  water,  and  of  holding 
firmly  to  the  driver's  seat  on  the  "water  wagon,"  stopping 
only  to  pick  up  the  dropped  whip  when  in  attendance  at 
meetings  of  this  thirsty  Association. 

And  sweeter  recollections  still  are  those  of  boyhood  com- 
panionships, of  bobbing  on  Madison  avenue  hill,  of  skating 
on  the  canal,  of  sleigh  riding  parties  out  to  Slingerlands, 
and  of  "  waitin'  at  the  church "  for  bright-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked,  healthy,  good-natured  Albany  girls  who  set  my 
boyish  heart  in  a  thrill  as  I  held  their  hands  in  skating  or 
held  them  more  securely  still  in  bob-sledding  down  hill. 
And  as  these  tender  remembrances  are  reproduced  on  mem- 
ory's cylinder,  ttey  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  the  strains 
of  an  old  song,  popular  about  that  time,  a  line  of  which 
would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  my  present  thought: 

"Oh,  for  one  of  those  hours  of  grladness 
Gone,  alas!  like  our  youth  too  soon." 

I  can  still  remember  the  feeling  of  pride  which  I  experi- 
enced when  on  one  morning  I  actually  sat  in  the  seat 
allotted  to  the  official  stenographer  of  the  Senate,  tempo- 
rarily taking  his  place,  but  assuredly  not  filling  it.  After 
that  experience  I  took  on  courage  and  began  to  take  hear- 
ings before  committees.    I  well  remember  the  first  import- 
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ant  hearing  I  attempted  to  report.  A  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced to  authorize  a  certain  company  to  build  an  arcade 
railroad  under  Broadway,  ^'ew  York.  It  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  city  authorities.  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Mel- 
ville C.  Smith,  the  projector  of  the  arcade  plan,  to  report 
a  hearing  before  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses.  With 
considerable  ease  I  reported  the  studied  words  of  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  the  weighty  utterances  of  Congressman 
Orlando  B.  Potter.  It  was  growing  dusk  when  Mr.  Smith 
asked  of  the  committee  only  ten  minutes  in  which  to  reply 
to  all  that  had  been  said  against  his  pet  project  in  three 
hours.  Mr.  Smith  knew  his  subject;  he  was,  in  fact,  well 
acquainted  with  it;  he  had  studied  it  for  years;  he  had 
walked  with  it  by  day  and  slept  with  it  by  night;  he  knew 
every  gas  pipe,  water  pipe  and  sewer  main  under  Broadway 
from  the  Battery  "to  Forty-second  street;  he  was  quite 
familiar,  too,  with  all  the  technical  terms  of  engineering,  and 
was  endeavoring  in  the  limited  time  allowed  him  to  tell  all 
he  knew  to  the  committee,  realizing  that  upon  th£  force  of 
his  speech  depended  the  success  or  failure  of  his  life  dream 
of  millions.  The  barrier,  which  for  three  long  hours  had 
held  back  the  flood-gates  of  Smith's  eloquence,  was  finally 
released  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  saying,  "  We 
will  hear  you  for  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Smith."  The  flag  fell 
and  we  were  off.  Mr.  Smith  talked,  he  talked  well,  he  talked 
fast,  he  talked  even  faster  than  thai,  he  talked  faster  than 
the  express  trains  of  which  he  spoke  so  proudly  could  pos- 
sibly run.  I  wrote  shorthand,  I  thought  I  wrote  it  fast, -I 
actually  believe  I  did.  I  kept  well  abreast  of  the  pacemaker 
for  the  first  two  minutes  while  he  was  warming  up.  When 
three  minutes  had  elapsed  Smith  was  leading  me  by  a  nose. 
I  clutched  the  pencil  more  tightly,  gritted  my  teeth  together 
and  took  a  fresh  spurt.  At  the  five-minute  mark  Smith  was 
three  lengths  ahead,  running  easily,  with  no  slackening  of 
speed  and  no  lack  of  words,  and  big  ones  at  that.  I  bit  the 
end  off  the  pencil  point  thinking  it  might  help  some,  but 
the  well-trained  Smith  galloped  on,  gaining  every  second. 
A  kindly  janitor  lit  the  light  which  seemed  to  give  Smith  a 
new  light  on  his  subject  accompanied  by  a  fresh  burst  of 
speed.  I  dug  the  tired  pencil  into  the  paper  with  fierce 
vigx>r,  but  it  failed  to  respond.  Into  the  stretch  we  went, 
Smith  leading  by  ten  lengths,  hustling  along  toward  the 
finish  under  double  wraps,  and  there  was  I,  away  back 
among  the  selling  platers,  writing  muck-rake  notes.  If  the 
result  of  that  speed  contest  had  been  announced  by  one  of 
the  sporting  fraternity  it  would  be:    The  winner,  Melville  C. 
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Smith,  by  twenty  lengths;  The  System,  second;  Stenog- 
rapher, third,  a  mile  away.  I  wrote  out  a  reminiscent  report 
of  what  Mr.  Smith  intended  to  say,  and  with  much  trepida- 
tion brought  it  to  him.  I  can  remember  clearly  to  this  day 
how  Mr.  Smith  greeted  me,  how  he  spoke  high  sounding 
and  expressive  words,  phrases  and  sentences  of  my  work; 
how  he  fervently  wished  that  he  had  me  in  an  open  lot 
where  he  could  more  fully  and  effectively  express  his  appre- 
ciation; how  he  lauded  the  stenographic  profession  gen- 
erally, and  with  all  his  heart  wished  for  it  eternal  summers 
in  a  place  where  the  thermometjer  would  continually  register 
three  hundred  degreed  in  the  shade.  The  feelings  of  help- 
lessness and  complete  exhaustion  in  trying  to  hold  down 
Mr.  Smith  were  something  like  those  of  the  Irishman  who 
was  out  hunting.  He  and  a  companion  saw  in  a  tree  what 
they  supposed  t6  be  a  very  harmless  animal.  One  said  to 
the  other,  "  You  go  up  and  chase  him  down  to  me  and  Til 
hold  him."  He  did  —  but  instead  of  being  a  imitation  bear . 
it  was  a  vvildcat.  In  a  few  moments  the  fellow  on  the 
gfround,  who  was  doing  the  holding,  let  a  >ell  out  of  him 
as  tho'  he  were  in  great  pain.  The  one  up  the  tree  shouted, 
"Say,  Pat,  will  I  come  down  and  help  you  hould  him?** 
"  No,"  shouted  back  the  other,  "  but  for  hivin'«  sake  come 
down  here  and  help  me  lave  go  of  him." 

Memory  always  tells  us  the  truth,  and  as  we  let  the  cylin- 
der revolve,  it  repeats  for  us  not  always  what  we  would 
wish  it  to  say,  but  the  exact  facts  of  an  occurrence  as  it 
happened.  Every  one  of  the  facts  recorded  is  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  we  can  see  as  plainly  as  tho'  the  incidents  recalled 
happened  but  yesterday.  There  is  a  strange  association  of 
ideas  in  our  memory.  We  recall  one  fact  and  it  leads  to 
another,  which,  tho'  it  may  be  remote,  still  has  something 
in  it  related  to  the  first  thought.  And  thus  it  is  that  speak- 
ing of  Albany  and  my  early  acquaintances'  there,  I  am  led 
to  think  of  one  of  them  whom  I  met  some  years  later  at  a 
different  place  and  under  very  changed  conditions.  I  had 
been  spending  a  vacation  at  Lake  George,  and  learning  that 
the  great  and  only  X.  Y.  S.  S.  A.  was  to  meet  that  year  in 
Saratoga,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  present.  Previous  to 
attending  a  meeting  of  this  distinguished  body,  I  had  pic- 
tured, in  my  imagination,  the  State  Association  in  session. 
The  town  hall  was  the  scene,  the  mayor  w^as  welcoming  the 
members,  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  the  State  were 
seated  on  the  platform,  while  the  delegates  filled  the  large 
hall  and  with  much  animation  discussed  problems  of  inter- 
est to  the  craft.     I  arrived  in  Saratoga  and  found  my  w^ay 
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to  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  Inquiring  for  the  Secretary,  I  was 
informed  that  he  was  in  room  35,  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  one  S.  C.  Rodgera.  Knocking  at  the  door  of  that  room  I 
was  admitted  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  bed-room,  and 
then  and  there,  and  und^er  those  conditions,  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  this  historic  association  in  active  session. 
Rodgers,  Rose,  Little  and  Ijbw  were  seated  on  one  side  of 
the  bed,  "  Billy "  Loeb,  the  Secretary,  was  seated  on  the 
only  chair  in  the  room,  taking  notes;  Eliza  B.  Burnz  had 
just  finished  reading  a  paper  on  her  hobby  **  Spelling  Re- 
form; "  A.  P.  Little  was  engaged  in  his  favorite  pastime  ot 
puncturing  holes  in  her  arguments  and  she  was  replying 
with  as  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm  as  if  she  were  addressing 
an  audience  of  thousands.  The  next  day  the  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  hotel.  Upon  entering  the 
room  I  waa  requested  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  the  President,  to  take 
his  place  in  the  chair  while  he  read  a  short  paper.  I  felt 
honored,  and  cheerfully  accepted.  He  then  started  in  to 
read  his  remarkable  production,  the  result  of  years  of 
study,  entitled  "  Occupation  Neuroses."  The  other  members 
received  sudden  calls  to  go  carriage  riding,  to  go  to  the 
springs,  to  the  races,  or  other  places  of  recreation  and 
amusement,,  and  there  I  was  riveted  to  a  chair,  compelled,  by 
reason  of  my  dignified  position,  to  give  respectful  attention 
while  Rodgers  reeled  off  medical  terms  by  the  yard.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  hour  he  took  pity  on  me  and  requested  a 
recess,  which  was  at  once  taken.  I  asked  Rodgers  why  he 
did  not  continue  and  finish  his  illuminating  essay,  telling 
him  that  I  had  become  so  interested  that  I  decided  to  gfive 
up  using  the  pencil,  which  was  then  my  habits  and  take  to 
writing  with  a  pen  so  that  I  could  be  a  real  stenographer 
and  have  pen  paralysis.  He  said:  "Your  asking  me  to  keep 
on  reading  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  about  a  foreigner 
who  was  visiting  New  York,  and  engaged  a  cab  driver  to 
drive  him  leisurely  around  the  city  for  two  hours  so  that 
he  might  see  the  sights.  The  cabman  drove  slowly  for  a 
short  while  and  then  whipped  up  the  horse.  The  man  told 
him  to  drive  more  slowly  so  that  he  could  see  something 
of  the  town.  He  slowed  up  a  little,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
again  walloped  up  the  horse  and  had  him  going  at  a  terrific 
pace  when  his  fare  again  called  him  to  task  and  asked  him 
why  he  was  driving  so  fast.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  can't  spend 
the  whole  day  drivin'  you  around  for  two  hours.' " 

How  large  a  part  does  memory  play  in  shorthand  report- 
ing? Of  course,  we  have  some  wonders  in  our  ranks  who 
can  turn  over  their  notes  rapidly  taken  to  a  trained  aman- 
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uensis  who  ha«  not  heard  a  word  of  the  testimony,  and 
have  them  accurately  transcribed;  but  with  many  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  our  memory  of  the  court  room  scenes,  familiarity 
with  counsel,  and  remembrance  of  the  general  subject  of 
the  witness*  evidence  and  the  question  at  issue,  all  aid  us  in 
making  a  correct  transcript.  Often  we  are  asked  to  get  out 
a  case  a  few  years  old.  We  take  up  the  notes,  look  them 
over,  read  the  title,  and  as  we  get  on  into  the  first  wit- 
ness's testimony,  gradually  the  court  room  scene  comes 
back  to  our  memory  and  we  live  o\er  again  in  recollection 
each  of  the  incidents  of  that  particular  trial.  Just  as  an 
evidence  of  memory  and  nothing  more,  I  can  remember  aii 
answer  given  by  a  witness  in  a  trial  six  months  ago.  A 
young  fellow  was  on  trial  for  burglary  in  breaking  open 
the  door  of  a  tailor  shop  on  the  East  side.  The  door  was 
securely  fastened  by  a  lock  and  chain  on  the  inside.  The 
cross-examining  counsel  went  into  the  matter  in  some  detail, 
closely  questioning  the  tailor  as  to  how  a  person  standing 
outside  a  door  could  unfasten  a  chain  which  was  on  the 
inside.  The  tailor  endeavored  to  give  an  explanation  as  best 
he  could,  but,  finally  becoming  exasperat£d  by  the  persistent 
questioning,  he  shouted:  "  Vy  don't  you  ask  him,  dat*s  his 
pisiness,  I'm  a  tailor,  he's  a  tief." 

How  familiar  to  us  all  are  the  phrases:  "  Is  your  memory 
good?"  "Do  you  recollect?"  "Can  you  recall?"  "Do 
you  remember?"  "Have  you  any  recollection  on  the  sub- 
ject? "  "  Look  at  this  paper  and  see  if  it  refreshes  your 
recollection."  And  the  oft-repeated  answers:  "  I  don't 
remember."  "I  cannot  recollect."  "I  do  not  recall."  "I 
would  really  like  to  oblige  you  by  remembering  but  I  can't 
do  it,  you  know."  Then  there  is  the  smart  witness  who  does 
not  remember  when  he  was  born,  because  he  was  so  young 
at  the.  time  —  and  the  other  fellow  who  does  not  recall  a 
given  incident  because  he  is  too  old  and  it  has  passed  from 
his  memory.  I  reported  some  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony this  spring  in  a  now  celebrated  case,  the  scene  of  a 
part  of  which  was  laid  in  Texas.  One  of  the  witnesses  was 
a  Texas  school-marm  who  was  a  rather  remarkable  woman 
in  some  respects.  At  one  point  in  a  rather  lengthy  cross- 
examination  the  District  Attorney,  a  very  skilful  cross- 
examiner,    suddenly   asked    her    "  How   old    are    you.    Miss 

G ?  "     "  The  idea!    such  a  question  to  ask  me,  I  don't 

remember."  And  then  there  followed  an  examination  last- 
ing an  hour  during  which  time  I  took  about  120  folios  of 
testimony,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  tho'  the  learned  Court  had 
helped  out  by  threatening  the  witness  with  the  pains  and 
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penalties  of  perjury,  all  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  lady 
was,  *'  I  remember  a  friend  of  ours  bringing  home  some  pic- 
tures from  the  Centennial  Exposition. '  I  am  between  39  and 
50  —  you  can  take  your  choice."  When  I  heard  that  Texas 
lady  spar  so  cleverly,  and  lie  so  cheerfully,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  story  told  of  a  preacher  in  Minnesota  who  was  fond 
of  using  some  incident  in  the  life  of  Noah  to  illustrate  hiB 
points.  He  was  about  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony. 
Two  bad  boys,  knowing  his  fondness  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Scriptures,  pasted  two  leaves  of  the  Bible  together, 
so  as  to  connect,  without  any  apparent  break,  the  marriage 
of  Noah,  and  the  description  of  the  Ark  —  when  the  con- 
tracting parties  stood  before  him  he  read,  "When  Noah 
was  140  years  old  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife  (then  turning 
the  page)  300  cubits  in  length,  50  cubits  in  width,  80  cubits 
in  depth,  and  within  and  without  besmeared  with  pitch." 
The  story  seemed  a  little  strong,  but  he  could  not  doubt 
the  Bible,  and  rising  to  the  occasion  he  said:  *'  Beloved 
brethren:  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
my  life  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  this  most  im- 
portant passage  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  seems  to  me,  now 
that  my  memory  has  been  refreshed,  that  it  is  one  of  the  . 
most  forcible  illustrations  of  that  grand  eternal  truth  that 
the  nature  of  woman  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  compre- 
hend." In  the  same  proceeding  some  fifteen  Texans  were 
cross-examined,  and  many  displayed  remarkable  memories 
of  certain  words  they  heard  an  individual  say,  but  evidenced 
in  their  own  careers.  Memory  has  been  called  the  treasure 
an  equally  remarkable  lack  of  memory  of  striking  incidents 
vault  of  the  mind,  but  some  men  seem  to  lock  the  door  of 
the  vault  and  lose  the  key.  Many  witnesses  seem  only  too 
•  anxious  to  remember  all  they  ever  knew  and  to  tell  it  for 
the  edification  of  court  and  jury,  while  others  are  so  short 
on  memory  that  you  have  to  use  a  patent  corkscrew  to  get 
any  fact  released  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  their  think 
box.  One  of  these  Texans  actually  forgot  that  he  had  spent 
five  years  in  State  Prison  for  horse  stealing,  but  his  recol- 
lection was  finally  refreshed  when  the  chief  of  police  who 
arrested  him,  and  the  keeper  who  had  charge  of  him  in 
prison,  identified  him,  and  when  the  record  corresponded 
with  his  description  even  to  an  India  ink  sketch  on  his  right 
arm  and  a  scar  on  his  left  leg.  He  at  first  tried  to  swear 
that  all  these  points  of  resemblance  were  alike  the  attrib- 
utes of  a  cousin  of  his  bearing  the  same  name,  but  he 
finally  broke  down  and  confessed,  and  is  now  sojourning  in 
this  northern  clime  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  a  place 
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where  he  will  have  ample  time  to  ponder  on  the  distressing 
consequences  of  a  wilful  lose  of  memory.  Up  to  the  time 
I  reported  that  proceeding  1  had  believed  that  New  York 
witnesses  could  swear  a  hole  through  a  stone  wall,  but  they 
are  not  in  it  with  these  Texans  who  came  north  this  spring 
to  help  bolster  up  a  rather  desperate  case.  After  listening 
to  them  and  seeing  them  squirm  and  wriggle  under  the  lash 
of  crodss-examination,  I  recalled  the  fact  that  at  the  Brook- 
lyn meeting  of  our  Association  there  was  an  exhibit  of 
various  methods  of  binding  and  indexing  transcripts,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  catne  from  Texas.  One-  of  the 
witnesses  examined  in  this  proceeding  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred was  an  official  stenographer  named  McKenzie,  from 
the  city  of  Houston.  By  way  of  opening  a  chat  with  him 
I  asked,  "Do  you  know  C.  Ferd.  Perkison?"  "No" 
*•  Well,"  I  aaid,  "  I  thought  every  one  in  Texas  knew  him. 
He  sent  up  one  of  his  records  to  our  convention  a  few  years 
ago,  and  on  every  other  page  he  had  printed  with  a  rubber 
stamp,  *Ain't  this  the  best  report  you  ever  did  see?  Confess 
it.  C.  Ferd.  Perkison,  San  Antonio,  Texas.'  If  you  knew 
him  I  was  going  to  have  you  suggest  to  him  as  to  some 
Texas  witnesses  that  I've  reported  here,  he  should  change 
his  rubber  stamp  to  read  'Ain't  this  the  worst  bunch  Of  lies 
you  ever  heard?    Confess  itl  1  '  " 

Still  speaking  of  the  same  case,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
rather  remarkable  incident  told  me  by  a  young  Italian 
lawyer  in  New  York,  which  is  worthy  of  record.  An  Italian 
was  tried  about  two  years  ago  for  murder.  The  evidence 
showed  that  he  had  made  threats,  armed  himself  with  a 
shotgun,  lay  in  wait  in  a  doorway  and  deliberately  shot 
down  two  of  his  countrymen  as  they  passed  by.  A  jury 
promptly  convicted  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  A 
notice  of  appeal  was  served  which  stayed  the  execution.  His 
friends  engaged  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  New  York  with  instruc- 
tions to  retain  a  noted  Albany  lawyer,  who  has  held  high 
public  positions.  Chafing  at  the  delay  in  his  case  the  con- 
demned man  had  a  letter  written  to  the  famous  Albany 
lawyer,  who  in  reply  informed  him  that  he  had  never,  heard 
of  him  or  his  case.  The  unfortunate  man  sent  for  the 
young  Italian  who  had  defended  him  at  the  trial  and  told 
him  of  his-  distress,  and  asked  him  to  engage  the  very  best 
criminal  lawyer  in  New  York  to  undertake  the  appeal.  "  I 
will  do  so,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  at  the  same  time  going 
over  in  his  mind  some  lawyers  that  might  fill  the  bill. 
"  But,"  said  hia  client,  "  I  have  hjs  name  here  on  a  slip  of 
paper."      "Who    is    it?"    eagerly    inquired    the    lawyer  — 
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"  James  W.  Oaborne,"  said  the  condemned  man.  "'Why,  who 
told  you  that?"  inquired  the  ^counsel.  "Albert  T.  Patrick, 
who  occupies  the  next  cell  to  me."  "  Well,"  said  the  lawyer, 
•*  Patrick  oug'ht  to  know,  for  it  was  Osborne  who  prosecuted 
his  case."  The  case  was  taken  to  Mr.  Osborne*s  office,  the 
appeal  prepared,  the  case  argued,  and  only  two  months  ago 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  unanimous  opinion  reversed  the 
judgment  and  the  Italian  will  have  another  chance  for  his 
life. 

Does  the  constant  writing  of  shorthand  tend  to  make  the 
memory  better  or  worse?  Have  stenographers  as  a  rule 
retentive  memories?  I  cannot  tell  what  the  experience  of 
other  shorthand  reporters  may  be,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  fact  that  we  rely  almost  altogether  on  our  notes,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  compelled  to  remember,  would  tend  to 
make  our  memories  poor.  There  are  many  lawyers  who 
without  taking  a  single  note  can,  in  their  summing  up, 
rehearse  the  salient  facts  of  a  case  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Other«  will  ask  to  have  their  memories  refreshed  about 
many  details.  Often  a  judge  will  ask  the  stenographer  to 
tell  him  briefly  the  principal  points  of  an  examination  last- 
ing over  an  hour.  The  stenographer  who  has  taken  every 
word  •  of  the  examination  finds  it  difficulty  &f  a  moment's 
notice,  to  give  just  in  a  few  words  the  desired  information 
—  Is  this  true?  Ask  yourselves.  We,  who  see  so  many  re- 
markable feats  of  memory  performed  loy  witnesses  >  in 
repeating  word  for  word  conversations  held,  months,  some- 
times years,  before  they  are  told  on  the  witness  stand, 
might  try  to  see  if  we  could  remember  the  substance  of 
the  evidence  given  by  a  witness  one  day  before.  Our  memo- 
ries are  not  trained  as  are  the  memories  of  actors.  Often 
an  actor  in  a  repertoire  company  will  have  to  memorize  as 
much  matter  in  one  day  as  a  stenographer  would  take  in  a 
half  day's  session  in  court  —  that  is  about  200  folios.  Which 
of  us  could  take  a  morning's  session  in  court,  then  go'  to 
our  office  and  memorize  the  testimony  so  as  to  be  able  to 
repeat  it  to  the  jury  the  next  day,  without  the  aid  of  our 
notes?  The  reason  we  could  not  do  it  is  that  we  have  not 
the  habit,  it  is  not  our  business  to  memorize  —  our  business 
is  to  aid  and  assist  defective  memories,  and  it  would  very 
materially  interfere  with  our  returns  if  all  lawyers  had 
remarkable  memories. 

Some  witnesses  can  be  led  to  remember  things  that 
they  never  said,  and  incidei]its  that  never,  in  fact,  occurred. 
Occasionally  a  skilful  cross-examiner  when  he  has  a  very 
swift  witness  under  examination  will  ask  him  on  the  cross: 
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"  Now,  you  remember  saying  on  the  direct  so  and  so."  He 
bites  and  says  "  Yes."  "  Anfl  you  aleo  said  that  white  ia 
black,  did  you  not?"  "Yes."  When  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  witness  had  said  no  such  thing,  but  being  a  liar  and 
having  the  poor  memory  that  usually  goes  with  that  accom- 
plishment, he  cannot  remember  just  what  he  did  say.  A 
remarkable  illustration  of  remembering  things  that  never 
occurred  is  found  in  a  story  tha.t  every  one  may  not  have 
heard,  tho*  I  have  heard  it  so  often  that  I  can  now,  with  all 
my  defects  in  that  regard,  repeat  it  from  memory.  Two 
Irishmen  were  discussing  political  and  other  problems  in 
a  delicatessen  saloon  on  a  certain  occasion.  One  was  a 
rather  tall  man  with  a  large  voice,  and  the  other  a  very 
small  man,  with  a  correspondingly  small  and  thin  voice. 
By  way  of  nothing  at  all  the  big  fellow  propounds  this 
question  to  the  little  one:  "  Who  was  the  greatest  champion 
Ireland  ever  saw? "  "  Why,  everybody  knows  that,"  said 
the  little  fellow,  "  Dan'l  O'Connell  was  certainly  the  great- 
est champion  Ireland  ever  projuced."  **  Not  at  all,  not  at 
all,"  said  the  big  fellow,  "  John  L.  Sullivan  was  Ireland's 
champeen."  "  Oh,  the  dirty  prize-fighter,"  screamed  the 
little  fellow,  "  the  idea  of  mintioning  him  in  the  same 
breath  with  Dan'l  O'Connell!  "  "Now,  see  here,"  said  the 
big  fellow,  "  you  low  down,  undersized,  sawed-off,  ready- 
made  specimen  of  a  man,  let  me  strive  to  place  a  few  un- 
prejudiced facts  of  Irish  history  before  your  befogged  intel- 
lect. D.O  you  remember  the  battle  of  the  Boyne? "  "  I 
do,  thoroughly,  thoroughly,"  said  the  little  fellow. 

"  Do  you  rcmimbcr  how  on  that  memorable  occasion  the 
two  contindin  armies  stood  on  each  side  of  the  hill  of 
Tara?  " 

"  I  do,  thoroughly,  thoroughly." 

"  Do  you  remimber  how  the  French  Army,  the  Scandi- 
navian Army  and  the  Irish  Army  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  with  Gen.  Waterloo  in  command?  " 

"  I  do,  thoroughly,  thoroughly." 

"  Do  you  remimber  how  the  Italian  Army,  the  English 
Army,  the  Swedish  Army,  the  Norwegian  Army  and  the 
Platte-Deutsche  Turri-Verein  Volkfest  Army  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  of  Tara  with  Gen.  Wellingfton  in 
command?  " 

"  I  do,  thoroughly,  thoroughly." 

"  Do  you  remember  how  Dan'l  O'Connell  passed  in 
review  between  the  two  contindin  armies,  in  an  open 
barouche  drawn  by  six  white  horses?  " 

"  I  do,  thoroughly,  thoroughly." 
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"  Do  you  remember  how  Richard  the  III  appeared  on  the 
very  top  of  the  hill  of  Tara  and  shouted  out  in  clarion  tones 
which  have  come  thundering  down  to  us  through  the  ages, 
and  is  recorded  in  Magee*s  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  6,  page 
37,  *  a  horse,  a  horse,  me  kingdom  for  a  horse?' " 

**I  do,  thoroughly,  thoroughly." 

"  Well,  if  Dan*l  0*Connell  was  the  greatest  champeen 
Ireland  ever  had,  why  the  divil  didn't  he  give  him  one  of 
thim  six  white  horses  and  let  him  free  Ireland?  " 

It  is  indeed  a  splendid  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  recall 
the  best  things  and  the  pleasant  incidents  of  life,  but 
memory,  being  a  faithful  recorder  of  passing  events,  makes 
equal  note  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  joyful  and  the  pain- 
ful, the  happy  and  the  unhappy,  as  they  have  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  Often  we  wish  that  we  could 
bk)t  out  from  our  memory  some  incident  in  our  career,  the 
mere  recollection  of  which  causes  us  pain  as  acute  as  that 
which  we  experienced  when  the  event  originally  happened. 
Fortunately  for  us  and  for  our  peace  of  mind  the  sad  occur- 
rences which  cause  us  grief  as  they  are  re-enacted  by  our 
truthful  memories  do  not  linger  long,  and  we  urge  our 
mind  ahead  to  tell  us  of  more  joyful,  happenings.  Of  the 
delights  of  memory  Emerson  says:  "The  poor  lone  fact 
dies  at  birth.  Memory  catches  it  up  into  her  heaven  and 
bathes  it  in  immortal  waters.  Then  a  thousand  times  it 
lives  and  acts  again,  each  time  transfigfured,  ennobled.  In 
solitude,  in  darkness,  we  tread  over  ag^in  the  sunny  walks 
of  youth.  Confined  now  in  populous  streets  you  behold 
again  the  green  fields,  the  shadows  of  the  gray  birches,  by 
the  solitary  river,  hear  again  the  joyful  voices  and  vibrate 
anew  to  the  tenderness  and  dainty  music  of  the  poetry  your 
boyhood  fed  upon.  At  this  hour  the  stream  is  still  flowing 
though  you  hear  it  not,  the  plants  are  still  drinking  their 
accustomed  life  and  repaying  it  with  their  beautiful  forms. 
But  you  need  not  wander  thither.  It  flows  for  you  and  they 
grow  for  you  in  the  returning  images  of  former  summers 
*  ♦  ♦  and  you  may  surround  yourself  with  the  best  asso- 
ciates and  fairest  hours  of  your,  life." 

It  is  said  that  memory  is  the  delight  and  solace  of  old 
age.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  venerable  citizen  who 
lives  on  his  memory  of  times  when  men  were  honest,  chiv- 
alrous and  generous,  and  women  were  good  and  noble  and 
true.  As  each  of  us  moves  on  in  years  we  gradually  begin  to 
talk  of  the  good  old  times  and  the  good  old  ways,  and  I 
am  sure  that  as  the  years  do  roll  by  and  we  take  increas- 
ing delight  in  the  pleasures  of  memory  there  will  stand  out 
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in  our  recollections  in  gay  colors  and  pleasing  form  a  sweet 
and  tender  remembrance  of  our  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  this  Association,  and  the  sincere  and  lasting  friendships 
we  here  formed. 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  M.  E. 
Elliott,  of  the  National  Phonograph  Company,  who  will 
demonstrate  the  perfected  Edison  business  phonograph. 
As  we  are  to  have  a  little  entertainnuent  this  afternoon,  we 
will  now  take  a  recess  and  give  Mr.  Elliott  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  this  great  time  and  labor-saving  device. 

Upon  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Friday  at 
10  A.  M. 


THE  INTERLUDE. 

At  about  four  P.  if.  of  thA  twenty-third,  a  date  sugges- 
tive of  a  "  skidoo,**  the  members,  guests  and  a  number  of 
the  Albany  Bar,  boarded  the  steamer  Craig  for  a  bargain 
sail,  and,  to  the  pleasant  strains  of  Gioscia's  Orchestra, 
proceeded  down  the  Hudson  to  "  The  Abbey."  Upon  reach- 
ing the  shady  island  it  was  found  that' the  weather  clerk 
had  transferred  his  surplus  heat  to  that  point  to  assist  in 
a  clam-bake  tendered  by  some  of  the  Albany  members. 
Later  on  this  was  augmented  by  the  hot-air  of  the 
**  roasters."  As  a  matter  of  official  record,  it  was  the 
hottest  twenty-third  of  August,  vdth  one  exception,  in 
thirty-two  years.  After  an  interval  of  social  converse  and 
cooling  beverages,  the  **  bake "  was  uncrowned  and  about 
fifty  sat  do>wn  to  a  menu  that  appeared  like  this: 


Martini  CocktaUB. 

Beverwyck  Fluid. 

dams. 

Beverwyck  Fluid. 

Lobster. 

Green  Com. 
More  Clams. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Chicken. 

Beverwyck. 

White  Potatoes. 

Qams. 

Beverwyck. 

Beverwyck. 

Beverwyck. 

Watennelon. 

Clams. 

Ci« 

ars.                          Coffee. 

When  the  supply  of  edibles  exceeded  the  demand,  Bake- 
master  Murray  called  upon  various  ones  to  dispose  of  pre- 
pared and  extemporaneous  speeches,  and  each  seemed  to  be 
equipped   both   ways. 

Baker  and  Fitzgerald,  pleasantly  remembered  at  Averill 
Park  in  1898,  were  at  their  best  and  few  members  escaped 
their  shafts  and  parodies. 
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No  littla  amusement  was  created  by  the  dignified  speech 
of  President-elect  Kequa  on  presenting  Mr.  McLoughlin 
with  a  massive  nineteen-carrot  Tammany  badge,  and  which 
elicited  a  capital  reply  from   the  recipient. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  John  T.  McDonough,  and 
ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Manila,  made  some  happy 
remarks,  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  duties  of  the 
stenographer  in  reporting  the  arguments  before  the  mixed 
English  and  Spanish-speaking  judges,  he  being  required, 
immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  to  translate 
it  into  the  opposite  tongue  for  the  benefit  of  the  judges 
unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally 
uttered. 

After  an  hour  of  interchange  of  courtesies  the  tempera- 
ture suddenly  collapsed  twenty-three  degrees,  and  Albany 
'became  the  coolest  place  in  the  State.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
sail  was  resumed.  With  the  moon  fioating  in  the  heavens 
and  countless  stars  twinkling  through  the  dark  clouds,  a 
brilliant  electrical  storm  in  the  far  north  was  witnessed, 
which  cannot  soon  be  forgotten.  With  song,  and  dance,  and 
story  the  trip  was  extended  nine  milee  to  Castleton,  and  the 
return  to  Albany  was  punctuated  by  repeated  encores  for 
"  Waiting  at  the  Church  "as  rendered  by  thfe  distinguished 
base  vocalist  "  Peter  Pan." 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  President:  The  meeting  will  be  in  order.  I  have  a 
number  of  letters  from  members  regretting  their  inability 
to  be  present.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
publication  committee  for  selection. 

Inasmuch  as  the  matter  of  when  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  has  been  settled,  I  will  at  this  time  appoint  as  a 
committee  to  select  a  place  for  holding  our  next  convention 
Messrs.  Carroll,  Law  and  Cooke. 

If  there  are  any  members  who  have  extra  copies  of  the 
proceedings  of  1883,  the  President  or  the  Secretary  will  be 
glad  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Kose:   I  may  have  a  few  odd  copies  of  1883. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  At  every  convention  I  hear  of  inquiries  for 
copies  of  proceedings.  W^ould  it  not  be  well  to  find  out  the 
cost  of  reprinting  scarce  proceedings?  I  think  there  would 
be  quite  a  demand  for  them,  and  every  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation would  be  glad  to  pay  for  them. 
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Mr.  Bqse:  1  have  a  dry-groods  box  filled  with  surplus 
copies. 

Mr.  Cooke:  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  proceedings, 
I  have  a  resolution  which  by  request  I  will  offer  at  this  time: 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  committee  prepare  and 
incorporate  in  the  printed  proceedings  a  complete  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  the  papers  presented  at  all  previous  meetingfs  of 
the  Association,  with  the  name  of  the  author  and  year  of 
presentation. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  would  suggest  that  the  rare  volumes  be  pub- 
lished if  not  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Carboll:  It  seems  to  me  this  matter  of  reprinting 
is  premature.  The  Librarian  is  not  here  to  gfive  us  the  exact 
number  of  copies  on  hand.  To  make  a  motion  to  print  the 
entire  proceedings,  it  seems  to  me  is  inopportune. 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  I  did  not  make  that  broad  motion.  It 
might  be  well  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  reprinting  the  entire 
proceedings  and  have  them  uniform  in  size. 

Mr.  Cabboll:  I  think  you  would  be  perfectly  virllling  to 
consent  to  an  amendment  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  of 
printing  such  portions  as  are  necessary  to  complete  the  sets. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  That  would  impose  upon  everybody  who  has 
a  complete  set  the  cost  of  another  set. 

Mr.  Carroll:  We  are  getting  into  a  speculative  businisss. 
My  information  in  regard  to  stenog^^aphers  is  that  they  pay 
very  little  attention  to  anything  except  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents  involved  in  shorthand,  and  so  far  as  papers  on 
shorthand  matters  are  concerned  there  is  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  that  cares  anything  about  them.  The  great  mass  of 
stenographers  does  not  care  anything  about  it.  It  is  true 
there  is  no  more  interesting  set  of  papers  published  than 
those  of  the  New  York  State  Association.  You  cannot  get 
stenographers  to  read  anything  except  their  own  notes,  for 
which  they  get  compensation  —  that  is,  the  general  run  of 
stenographers,  and  so  far  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  a  purely  speculative  publishing  scheme.  I  think 
it  is  inadvisable. 

The  President:  As  I  understand  the  matter  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Publication  Committee  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  republishing  the  copies  tha-t  are  out  of  print. 
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Mr.  Cabroll:  Oannot  the  Publication  Committee  ascer- 
tain the  probable  demand  for  copies.  People  will  write  for 
things  when  the^'  can  get  them  for  nothing,  but  when  they 
have  to  pay  for  them  they  don't  care  for  them.  It  strikes 
me  that  a  complete  set  of  these  proceedings  would  be  worth 
anywhere  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  but  many  men  would 
hesitate  to  pay  that.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Publication 
Committee,  by  letter  or  postal,  to  ascertain  what  demand 
there  would  be?  They  would  then  have  some  data  to  proceed 
upon  as  to  the  possible  revenue  to  be  derived.  It  seems  to 
me  if  we  are  going  to  print  our  whole  proceedings,  or  any 
part  of  the  missing  ones,  we  will  involve  ourselves  in  a 
printing  bill  of  several  thousands  of  dollars.  This  matter 
must  "be  treated  on  a  purely  commercial  basis.  As  a  printing 
proposition  it  is  not  worth  considering  unless  there  is  a 
demand  for  at  least  a  thousand  copies.  I  cannot  see  why 
this  Association  should  involve  itself  in  an  expense  of  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000  and  have  a  sale  of  a  couple  of  hundred  copies. 
More  copies  than  that  would  need  be  sold  to  reimburse  the 
Association. 

The  Pbesident:  It  perhaps  might  be  v^ell  to  have  the 
Secretary  communicate  with  the  members  and  ascertain 
what  years  are  lacking  and  no  doubt  we  can  help  them  out. 
There  might  be  thirty  or  forty  members  willing  to  con- 
tribute pro  rata  for  printing  two  or  three  years*  proceed- 
ings. Those  of  the  first  year  and  of  1883  we  cannot  furnish, 
but  aside  from  those  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  find  many 
copies  of  very  recent  years,  or  at  least  enough  to  supply 
those  who  really  want  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Cabroll:  I  think  this  is  the  plan  that  would  solve 
the  whole  matter;  I  move  that  the  printing  of  these  extra 
copies  be  placed  with  some  printing  establishment^  to  be 
named  by  the  President,  which  shall  be  authorized  to  com- 
municate with  shorthand  writers  throughout  the  country 
stating  the  number  of  copies  on  hand,  thus  making  it  a 
purely  business  transaction  between  the  printing  house  and 
the  shorthand  fraternity,  and  relieving  the  Association  from 
any  responsibility  in  the  matter.  If  no  business  house  will 
do  it,  this  Al^sociation  ought  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RoDOERS  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on  the  table. 
(Carried.) 

Mr.  Carroll:  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  decently 
interred. 
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The  President:  Is  the  Committee  on  the  Application  of 
New  Members  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  Committee  on  New  Members  has 
received  the  following  applications: 

Margaret  M.  Riseley,  of  Kingston;  Charles  C.  Finch, 
Isaac  G.  Braman,  Frank  J.  Sanborn  and  W.  A.  Billingham,  of 
Albany. 

Your  committee  has  investigated  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  these  applicants,  and  would  recommend  their  election  as 
members. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  applicants 
were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  paper  following  was  reUd: 

THE     DESIRABILITY     OF     A    VOLUNTARY 
RETIREMENT    LAW. 

BY  JOHN  R.  POTTS,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

AS  the  whole  field  of  stenography  seems  to  be  pretty 
exhaustively  ploughed  by  the  multifarious  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  art,  and  as  the  subjects  of  interest  bearing 
upon  the  practice  of  the  art  by  our  professional  brethren 
have  been  so  thoroughly  and  ably  considered  at  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  National  and  various  State  Associations, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  select  a  subject  for  consideration  that 
possesses  any  element  of  novelty,  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  one, 
and  that  is  relative  to  the  voluntary  retirement  of  official 
court  reporters  from  office  under  the  following  limitations 
and  conditions,  that  may  be  worthy  of  attention  and,  if 
the  plan  which  I  beg  to  propose  and  call  to  your  attention 
should  be  approved,  and  subsequently  enacted  into  legisla- 
tion, the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  will  in  my  judg- 
ment be  ample  justification  for  the  suggestion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  a  self-evident  proposition 
that  the  duties  of  the  official  stenographer  are  onerous, 
nerve-racking  and  brain-exhausting;  that  they  carry  with 
them  a  responsibility  that  is  too  often  underestimated,  and 
that  the  compensation  incident  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
long  and  faithful  performance  thereof  is  not  appallingly 
munificent.  The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  the  cost  of  living 
has,  of  late  years,  so  disproportionately  increased,  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  receipts  of  the  stenographer,  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  a  good  many  official  stenographers 
who  are  to-day  fleetly  and  faithfully  wielding  their  fountain 
pens  and  Faber  No.  2  in  the  field  of  hooks,  circles,  stems 
and  word  signs, —  after  the  day  of  their  practical  usef tdness 
•is  over  —  will  voluntarily  or  obligatorily  retire  from  practice 
bereft  of  the  wherewithal  upon  which  to  subsist  in  the  even- 
ing of  their  lives. 

Some  of  us,  perhaps,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  lay 
aside  a  nest-egg  for  a  rainy  day,  or  for  old  age,  but  others, 
even  with  the  practice  of  economy,  have  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  do  so,  and  with  such  a  likelihood  confronting 
us,  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  profession,  does  it  not 
behoove  us  to  devise  some  intelligent  and  practical  ways 
and  means  by  which  to  avert  even  the  possibility  of  an 
ex-official  stenographer  coming  to  want  after  he  shall  have 
faithfully  performed  his  official  duties  for  a  protracted 
period  of  time? 

Believing  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  consideration  and 
ultimate  inauguration  of  a  plan  in  this  direction,  convinced 
of  its  desirability,  assured  of  its  feasibility,  impressed  with 
its  utility  and  reasonably  confident  of  the  probability  of  its 
favorable  consideration  by  the  State  Legislature  I  beg  to 
suggest,  with  the  view  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
in  mind,  an  amendment  of  that  section  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  pertaining  to  official  stenographers  whereby, 
after  the  faithful  service  of  an  official  stenographer,  for 
instance,  for  twenty  years,  he  may  have  the  privilege  of 
voluntary  retirement  for  life,  upon  half  salary,  the  remain- 
ing half  of  his  salary,  upoh  his  voluntary  retirement^  to  be 
paid  to  his  successor  to  be  selected  either  by  himself,  or 
by  the  court,  the  competency  of  such  successor  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  usual,  civil  service  examination  for  court 
stenographers  and  the  selection  to  be  made  from  the  civil 
service  list,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  official  stenographer, 
his  successor  to  become  entitled  to  the  full  pay  of  the 
position  and  thus,  in  turn,  to  receive  the  full  salary  and 
emoluments  of  the  office  for  a  like  period  of  twenty  years 
faithful  service,  or  until  such  time  as  he  may  elect  to 
voluntarily  retire,  and  ^o  on  ad  infinitum. 

This  is  but  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  plan  the  details  of 
which  could  be  supplied  and  the  whole  perfected  after  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  suggestion  contemplates  only  voluntary  and  not  obliga- 
tory retirement.  The  official  stenographer  need  not  retire 
until  su(^  time  as  he  is  convinced  of  his  incapacity  to  fur- 
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ther  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  of  his  position.  It  majr 
be  said  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  officials  to  accept 
positions  under  such  circumstances,  but  the  contrary  is 
true.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  official  stenographer's 
salary  be  $3,000  per  annum,  the  prospect  of  his  successor, 
upon  the  voluntary  retirement  of  the  official  stenographer,- 
receiving  annually  $1,500,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  deriv- 
able from  the  transcripts  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  official 
stenographer,  receiving  the  entire  $3,000  salary,  would  be 
sufficient  inducement  to  many  ambitious  stenographers,  and 
the  supply,  it  is  contended,  would  at  all  times,  undoubtedly 
meet  the  demand.  Among  the  benefits  derivable  from  legis- 
lation of  this  character  are: 

First.  It  would  afford  two  people  a  means  of  livelihood 
instead  of  one. 

Second.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  one  man  as  it  would  to 
the  other. 

Third.  It  would  bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  new  blood,  new  vigor  an<^  new  life. 

Fourth.    It  would  displace  incapacity  by  capacity. 

Fifth.  Upon  the  theory  that  a  fresh  horse  does  better 
work  than  a  tired  one,  it  would  inevitably .  secure  better 
results. 

Sixth.  It  would  impose  no  expense  or  any  additional 
obligation  whatever  upon  the  taxpayer. 

Seventh.  It  would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  profession. 

Eighth.  It  would  be  a  humanitarian  move  in  its  broad- 
est sense. 

Ninth.    It  would  make  the  dependent  independent. 

Tenth.  It  would  relieve  incapacity  of  its  sting,  would 
be  a  solace  in  sickness  and  divert  the  possibility  of  want  in 
old  age. 

Eleventh.  It  would  utterly  obliterate  the  possibility  of 
old  and  faithful  ex-public  servants  becoming  a  public  charge. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  of  this  general  nature  would  confer.  We  should  be 
far-sighted  and  broad-minded  enough  to  look  to  the  future, 
consider  its  possibilities  and  guard  against  its  untoward 
eventualities,  whatever  circumstance  or  combination  of 
circumstances  may  give  them  birth.  While  we  to-day,  with 
nimble  fingers  pluck,  so  to  speak,  the  luscious  fruit  in  the 
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sunny  vineyard,  to-morrow  the  heavens  may  be  clouded  and 
our  nimble  fingers  may  have  become  palsied.  Then  the 
realization  of  what  we  might  have  done,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  before  us,  will  overwhelm  us  with  all  its  dreadful 
potency  and  the  air  will  be  rife  with  vain  regrets,  and 
observation  has  taught  me  that  it  does  not  require  the 
omniscience  of  a  newly-fledged  allopathic  or  homeopathic 
graduate  to  convince  one  that  the* diet  of  "vain  regrets^'  is 
not  only  not  conducive  to  self-satisfied  obesity,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  absolutely  death  to  comfort  and  contentment. 

This  plan  I  am  informed  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ger- 
man government  and  has  given  the  most  efficient  and  grati- 
fying results.  Let  us  not  throw  out  our  chests  in  the 
heyday  of  our  ignorance  and  say  it  may  do  for  Germany 
but  it  won't  do  for  America^  and  coddle  ourselves  with  pres- 
ent visions  of  a  fortune  following  in  the  wake  of  numberless 
folios  at  so  much  per  folio,  because  it  is  within  the  range 
of  human  possibility  that  litigation  may  wane,  that  appeals 
may  become  less  frequent,  that  legislatures  may  become 
flinty-hearted,  the  present  protection  of  the  civil  service  law 
might  decrease  in  strength,  the  law  itself  become  more 
loop-holey  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  sudden  ascendancy  and 
dominancy  of  a  political  party  might  carry  with  it  such  a 
thirst  for  office  that  a  wholesale  dislodgment  of  incumbents 
in  office  only  would  satisfy  it,  and  it  is  in  view  of  these 
possibilities  that  it  behooves  our  profession  to  see  to  it  that 
something  be  done  along  the  line  herein  indicated.  The  old 
adage  **  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  **  sounds 
well,  but  it  has  not  universal  applicability.  "  Have  faith  iu 
God  —  and  keep  your  powder  dry  "  seems  to  be  one  that 
is  more  in  consonance  with  the  requirements  of  the  occa- 
sion. Let  us  not  permit  our  present,  prosperity  to  blind  us 
against  the  conservation  of  our  own  interests  because  a 
plethoric  purse  is  not  a  perennial  plant;  it  sometimes  vvith- 
ers  and  decays  and  has  been  known  to  leave  its  once  proud 
possessor  stranded  on  the  shores  of  pitiless  penury. 

So,  therefore,  if  the  German  Government  has  adopted 
a  plan  similar  in  scope  and  substance  to  the  one  herein 
briefly  presented,  with  respect  to  its  governmental  offices, 
and  it  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction,  with  such  a  promi- 
nent object  lesson  before  us,  may  we  not,  with  reasonable 
propriety  if  not  with  wisdom,  at  least  consider  the  desirabil- 
ity of  effectuating  its  adoption  with  respect  to  officials  in 
our  profession,  especially  when  it  promises  to  be  fraught 
with  so  many  advantages  and  to  yield  such  beneficial 
results? 
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The  sabjoined  paper  from  Mr.  Ben^rough,  of  Toronto, 
mailed  from  Colombia^  &  C^  was  regretfully  received  too 
late  to  be  read  before  the  ConTention,  and  the  Publication 
Committee  recommends  that  its  salient  features  receive  con- 
sideration at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 


THE   SYSTEMATIC   TRAINING   OF  STENO- 
GRAPHIC REPORTERS. 

BY  THOMAS  BE^OOUOH,  C.  8.  R.,  OF  TOBOITTO,  CANADA. 

1AM  asked  by  jour  honored  President  to  contribute  a  few 
sandwiches  or  toothsome  tidbits  to  the  Itmch-basket  at 
your  annual  pic-nic.  I  respond  with  gladness  mingled  with 
sorrow,  because  while  I  may  be  with  you  in  spirit  as  well  as 
by  letter,  I  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  "  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

My  theme  is,  I  think,  somewhat  novel  in  title  and  scope 
—  more*s  the  pity,  for  as  I  look  back  over  thirty  years  of 
stenographic  experience  I  recall  nothing  done  or  said  in  the 
line  of  my  thought. 

In  the  use  of  the  term.  Stenographic  Reporters  in  this 
paper  I  do  not  refer  to  the  host  of  young  people  of  both 
sexes  who  go  into  offices  as  amanuenses,  many  of  them 
writing  what  can  only  be  called  hen-tracks;  nor  to  news- 
paper reporters  who  occasionally  use  shorthand  in  their 
work.  Neither  class  is  entitled  to  the  term  Stenographic 
Reporter. 

Here  permit  me  to  record  the  regret  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  our  profession  is  in  such  a  mixed-up  condition. 
The  term  "  stenographer  '*  is  applied  to  that  great  host 
which  no  man  can  number,  ranging  from  boys  and  girls  in 
their  teens  just  out  of  business  college,  with  poor  short- 
hand and  worse  spelling,  and  no  grammar,  to  the  experi- 
enced, educated  and  polished  private  secretary  or  skilled 
amanuensis.  Most  unfairly  and  unjustly,  however,  the  same 
.  term  is  used  when  referring  to  the  highly-trained  and  edu- 
cated expert  verbatim  reporter;  and  when  the  latter  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  differentiated  by  the  use  of  the  title 
"  Court  Stenographer,"  he  has  to  take  his  place  (in  the  pub- 
lic mind)  with  the  raft  and  ruck  of  rickel  writers  aforesaid. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  sought,  and  for  a  time  with  success, 
to  keep  the  distinction  clear' between  things  which  radically 
differ,  by  coining  the  word  "  shorthander  "  for  application 
to  the  amanuensis  class,   the  word   "  stenographer "  being 
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reserved  for  those  whom  we  must  now  designate  as  Steno- 
graphic Reporters.  Subsequent  history  has  shown  the  need 
for  the  distinctive  title  I  coined  and  put  in  currency;  and  I 
am  sure  all  must  regret  that  the  word  "  shorthander  "  was 
not  generally  accepted.  As  matters  .now  stand,  the  public 
speak  of  all  who  write  shorthand  as  stenographers;  and 
thuis  the  special  training  of  the  verbatim  stenographer  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  words  "  amanuensis  ""  and  "  ver- 
batim '*  might  well  mark  the  chasm  that  yawns  between 
the  extremes  referred  to,  but  these  words  are  too  Latiny 
for  a  litany,  and  must  be  voted  out.  The  word  "  reporter  " 
connotes  the  distinction  we  seek  to  impress,  hence  I  use  it 
in  combination  with  the  word  "  stenographic  " —  which  lat- 
ter term  differentiates  it  from  newspaper  men  who  may  use 
a  little  shorthand,  and  from  legal  reporters  who  employ 
only  longhand  in  summarizing  judgments  for  law  journals. 
The  term  "  Stenographic  Reporter "  has  been  dignified  by 
the  Province  of  Ont-ario,  and  incorporated  in  its  statutes, 
in  the  Act  establishing  the  Chartered  Stenographic  Report- 
ers' Association  of  Ontario.  This  Act  defines  a  Stenographic 
^Reporter  to  be  a  person  capable  of  writing  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  150  words  per  minute,  and  possessing  necessary 
literary  qualifications. 

Where  do  Stenographic  Reporters  come  from?  How  are 
they  produced?  By  what  processes  are  they  prepared  for 
.their  work? 

These  questions  are  surely  as  interesting  and  important 
as  that  other  famous  and  familiar  one  (to  which  much  more 
attention  has  been  paid)  —  '*  What  becomes  of  all  the  pins?  '* 

To  cite  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  will  say  that 
out  of  a  total  of  fifteen  of  our  leading  Canadian  steno- 
graphic reporters  who  are  doing  court  work  and  genel^al 
verbatim  reporting,  four  came  directly  from  railway  offices, 
four  from  law  offices,  three  from  newspapers,  one  from  a 
real  estate  office,  and  the  remaining  three  from  the  offices 
of  professional  stenographic  reporters.  That  is,  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  were  picked  up,  kicked  up,  or 
like  Topsy  could  say,  "  'Spec's  I  growed!  "  Like  the  baby 
in  Canon  Kingsley's  little  poem,  they  came 

"  Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here." 

Looking  again  at  the  list  of  fifteen  above  cited,  there  is 
only  one  who  had  the  benefit  of  a  university  training.  I  pay 
my  older  Canadian  confreres  the  greater  compliment,  there- 
fore, when  I  say  that  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  they 
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have  been  modestly  and  patiently  making  a  record  of  which 
any  profession  might  be  proud  whose  practitioners  pos- 
sessed all  the  facilities  for  training  —  which  our  Canadian 
stenographic  reporters  certainly  did  nots 

Let  us  recognize  present-day  conditions,  as  compared 
with  those  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  we  older  fellovrs 
started  in.  Taking  the  all-important  matter  of  speed,  for 
instance,  how  do  we  stand?  I  recently  made  a  close  exami- 
nation of  my  court  reporting  books  containing  the  notes  I 
took  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  as  legible  as  print,  many 
words  being  vocalized,  the  question  mark  indicated  in  every 
case,  and  the  little  cross  representing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  ©very  answer.  My  notes  today  are  very  different  in  these 
little  matters  of  detail  —  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of 
questions  and  the  final  period  at  the  close  of  the  answer 
being  omitted  to  save  time.  There  are  other  evidences  of 
pressure  where  my  old  notes  indicated  ease.  The  cold  fact 
is,  I  believe,  that  the  present-day  speed  is  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  I  made 
a  statement  of  these  facts  and  propounded  this  theory  at 
the  meeting  last  year  of  the  National  Association  in  Chau- 
tauqua, and  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  £.  Y.  Murphy 
corroborated  me  from  his  own  experience  and  observation. 

Are  we  alert  as  to  the  needs  of  the  situation?  It  is 
clear  that  the  old  methods  of  work  and  of  training  for  work 
will  not  do.  We  are  adopting  new  and  faster  methods  of 
work,  but  what  is  being  done  to  improve  the  methods  of 
training?  We  must  change  our  attitude  in  this  matter,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  we  would  sustain  the  high  reputation  our 
profession  has  gained  generally,  notvdthstanding  the  handi- 
cap involved  in  lack  of  proper  preparation. 

A  university  education  is  now  made  a  sine  qua  nan  for 
positions  in  the  higher  branches  of  service  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  even  for  engagement  as  canvassers  for 
correspondence  schools  end  other  similar  positions.  How 
much  more  important  is  a  university  training  in  our  pro- 
fession, where  our  daily  task  consists  chiefly  in  dealing  with 
and  defining  words,  synonyms,  technical  terms,  phrases,  for- 
eign quotations,  classical  allusions,  poetical  extracts,  names 
of  ancient  authors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  etc.  Indeed, 
the  technical  terminology  of  the  present  day  is  ao  varied 
and  copious  as  to  constitute  a  new  terror  to  modern  life  — 
especially  when  it  has  to  be  reported  and  intelligently  repro- 
duced. In  one  of  our  Toronto  courts  recently  an  expert 
witness  talked  so  rapidly  and  volubly  on  his  pet  theme  — 
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electricity  —  that  the  presiding  judge  confessed  at  the  close 
of  the  trial  that  he  conld  not  follow  the  lingo,  much  less 
miderjstand  it!*  Yet  this  judge  is  one  of  our  youngest  and 
most  alert  men,  and  he  liad  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  listen 
to  the  flow  of  talk,  and  observe  the  gestures  which  accom* 
panied  (and  helped  to  interpret)  the  jargon.  The  unfor- 
tunate stenographic  reporter  in  such  a  case  would  have  been 
helped  out  considerably  by  a  full  university  course  in 
Kiysics.  As  it  was,  the  clever  doctor's  testimony  was  worse 
than  his  strongest  physic! 

A  university  education,  or  its  equivalent,  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  a  part  of  the  training  essential  for  entering 
our  profession,  in  view  of  presenlrday  requirements.  At 
least  such  an  educational  test  should  be  applied  to  candi- 
dates for  positions  as  court  stenographers.  Why  should 
medical,  dental,  legal,  and  even  veterinary  colleges  be  recog- 
nized, chartered,  and  even  endowed  by  governments,  their 
imprimatur  put  upon  their  graduates,  and  those  professions 
hedged  about  by  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  those  so-called  sciences;  yet  everything  left  at 
loose  ends  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  men  who  make 
the  records  that  may  seal  and  settle  the  question  of  f| 
prisoner's  liberty  or  life?  Other  professional  schools  train 
graduates,  and  guarantee  them  to  the  public  as  fit  to  prac- 
tise their  professions;  but  stenographers  come  up  as  di- 
rected by  the  circus  barker  —  "Roll  up  I  Tumble  up  I  Any 
way  to  get  up!  "  and  if  they  can  pull  the  necessary  political 
strings  they  secure  appointments  in  courts,  or  are  entrusted 
with  the  reporting  of  important  conventions,  commissions, 
etc.    The  whole  process  is  wrong,  and  should  be  remedied. 

Is  there  any  .remedy  for  the  present  haphazard,  slip- 
shod way  of  entering  one  of  the  most  important  and  honor- 
able professions  in  the  world  to-day?  Is  the  solution  of  this 
question  to  be  left  to  individual  effort,  to  business  colleges, 
to  political  pull?  Can  Stenographic  Associations  do  nothing 
to  control  such  an  important  matter? 

How  can  we  protect  the  stenographic  profession  from 
incompetent  and  unworthy  practitioners?  How  can  we  best 
maintain  the  fine  traditions  of  our  cult?  Perhaps  a  more 
practical  and  pressing  question  is.  How  can  we  keep  up  the 
supply  of  competent  men  for  verbatim  work?  While  in  a 
large  American  city  during  the  past  year,  I  was  astounded 
to  hear  expressions  of  distrust  as  to  the  competency  of  sev- 
eral men  who  are  prominent  in  tendering  for  important 
verbatim  work.    The  supply  of  first-class  men  seems  to  be 
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l£88  than  the  demand,  and  the  number  of  nniversity-trained 
men  who  are  entering'  onr  profession  is  practically  niL  Thia 
state  of  affairs  seems  incredible,  in  view  of  the  prizes  to  be 
gained  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  medical,  the  legal, 
and  some  other  professions.  I  can  understand,  however, 
why  a  thoroughly  trained  and  educated  man  should  prefer 
railroad  or  commercial  work  to  ours,  for  these  spheres  give 
him  larger  scope,  and  he  can  work  through  otiiers,  instead 
of  carrying  everything  under  his  hat,  as  stenographic 
reporters  must  do.  If  we  fall  ill,  everjrthing  stops;  if  absent 
from  our  offices,  we  lose  the  work  and  the  money;  if,  after 
spending  a  lifetime  in  official  service,  we  become  incapaci- 
tated, there  is  no  annuity;  if  rheumatism  or  writer's  cramp 
should  seize  that  potential  forefinger  of  ours,  we  are  goners! 
We  live  on  the  ragged  edge  of  things,  and  hang  by  too  flimsy 
a  filament!  Let  the  same  powers  which  we  employ  —  our 
patience,  persistence,  endurance,  grasp  of  details,  mastery 
of  essentials,  composition,  analysis,  finesse  (and  finance!)-^ 
be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  a  railway  or  the  pushing  of 
a  comer  grocery  or  shoe-shop,  and  we  would  gain  wealth, 
fame,  and  ease,  with  an  assured  competence  for  old  age.  As 
things  are,  stenographers  learn  all  about  combines  and 
trusts  and  mergers,  but  they  are  only  rank  outsiders  when 
it  comes  to  the  sharing  up  of  the  good  things;  and  the  shoe- 
man  has  them  beaten  out  of  their  boots  when  it  comes  to 
going  off  on  a  vacation  and  leaving  the  boys  to  run  the 
shop,  or  when  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  rest  of  their 
soles! 

I've  had  a  dream  —  which  was  not  all  a  dream.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion—  the  Nestor  of  them  all  —  appoint  an  Educational 
Committee,  with  wide  powers  of  conference  and  negotia- 
tion. This  committee,  methought,  immediately  conferred 
with  the  officers  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation, first  in  a  purely  informal  way,  and  afterward  in 
joint  executive  session.  This  body  in  due  time  formulated 
a  joint  memorandum  for  submission  first  to  their  respective 
Associations,  and  through  them  to  the  stenographic  frater- 
nity—  those  strictly  who  are  Stenographic  Reporters  —  and 
the  lines  of  this  memorandum  were  somewhat  like  this: — 

1.  Impressing  the  importance  of  thorough  preparation 
for  the  work  of  Stenographic  Reporting  in  all  its  phases. 

2.  Recommending  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Stenographic  Education,  whose  duty  should 
be:      (a)    To    mature    and    formulate    plajis    for   technically 
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training. and  aiterwards  Examining  as  to  speed  and  literary 
qualifications  those  who  wish  to  gpraduate  as  Chartered 
6tenographic  Reporters,  (b)  To  announce  such  plans  to 
all  shorthand  schools  and  business  colleges^  with  a  view  to 
their  co-operation. 

3.  Suggesting  that  the  Commission  confer  with  the 
faculty  of  one  of  the  leading  American  universities  (such 
as  Harvard,  Yale  or  Cornell)  to  ascertain  whether  an 
optional  curriculum  could  be  arranged  that  would  be 
specially  adapted  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  **  Char- 
tered Stenographic  Reporter  "  indicated  by  the  initials  **  C. 

.  S.  R.,'*  or  such  other  degree  and  initialB  as  might  be  thought 
best.  Such  degree'  to  be  conferred  by  the  University  and 
Commission  jointly. 

4.  Recommending  that  candidatesrin-training  for  such 
examination  and  degree  be  given  the  prefer^ence  in  the  offices 
of  the  professional  and  court  stenographers  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  plans  of  the  Commission;  and  further^ 
that  the  services  of  such  candidates  be  made  interchange- 
able among  the  different  offices  (in  the  same  city)  through 
the  medium  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

The  above,  which  is  merely  a  suggestive  outline  of  my 
dream,  may  provoke  some  thought,  discussion  and  action. 
The  plan  is  extremely  simple;  does  not  involve  legislation; 
does  not  run  counter  to  the  work  of  the  shorthand  schools^ 
but  rather  vivifies  and  utilizes  it;  works  out  on  a  broaden 
plane  th-at  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  over  twelve  years*  test 
and  experimentation  in  the  Chartered  Stenographic  Report- 
ers* Association  of  Ontario;  and  covers  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  our  Ontario  Statute  creating  the  C.  S.  R.  A.,  wliich 
has  received  hearty  commendation  from  many  of  the  lead- 
ing stenographic  reporters  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  your  members  who  wish  to  study  in  detail  the 
plan  and  scope  of  our  Canadian  Chartered  Association  will 
find  full  details  in  the  paper  which  I  contributed  at  the 
request  of  President  Head  to  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
two  years  ago,  which  paper  was  reproduced  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Association  the  same  year. 

Regretting  keenly  my  inability  to  attend  your  meeting, 
but  trusting  that  the  above  may  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment or  profit  of  your  meeting,  I  submit  it  with  the  best 
of  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Convention  and  the  pros- 
perity of  your  honored  Association. 
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Ifr.  TkmmMM  F.  Creao,  of  tlie  Semip^toR  Typewriter 
CmwaBr,  semi  the  ioUowiMg  comnuisiicalioii  upon  the  sii^ 
ject  ai  Mr.  Beugough^m^  paper: 

"  I  have  read  the  paper  with  considerable  interest.  The 
subject  is  one  which  should  appeal  to  every  oid^ime  short- 
hasid  writer.  It  is  one  of  the  lamentable  oonditionB  in 
eonnectioa  with  the  business  that  nvwhere  in  the  United 
l^tee  is  any  sjrstematic  effort  being  made  to  train  stea- 
«tinraphers  for  anyihing  more  thaa  amanuensis  work,  and 
thone  who  work  their  way  into  a  higher  branch  invariably 
drift  into  it,  as  much  by  accident  as  anything  else.  This  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  standing  of  the  profession,  and  in 
years  tfo  come  is  going  to  work  a  ^reat  injustice  to  the 
business  generally.  While  all  this  is  a  pcmdition,  which  as 
I,  have  suggested  before,  every  old-timer  is  familiar  with,  yet 
just  how  to  remedy  the  condition  is  a  serious  problem. 
The  plan  you  sujgfgest  is  worthy  earnest  consideration  by 
Representative  bodies,  as  the  National  Association,  the  New* 
York  State  Association,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
everywhere.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be"  almost  impos- 
sible to  awaken  interest  among  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  business;  this  latter  difficulty  being  particularly  notice- 
able in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  National  Association. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  probably  not  less  than 
three  thousand  reporters;  that  is,  men  holding  official  posi- 
tions or  whose  work  is  of  an  important  nature,  such  as 
would  entitle  them  to  membership  in  an  association  such 
as  the  National,  yet,  out  of  this  large  number,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  at  a  meeting,  like  the  National  Association  Con- 
vention, more  than  one  dozen  or  fifteen  of  the  really  promi- 
nent reporters  of  the  country.  If  such  men  are  not  going 
to  take  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  profession, 
I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  immediate  prospect  of  bring- 
ing about,  any  marked  improvement  in  the  conditions  which 
^ist.  However,  it  is  not  my  disposition,  personally,  to  take 
the  pessimistic  view  of  any  situation,  because  certainly  no 
progress  can  be  made  unless  some  one  starts  the  ball  rolling. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  New  York  Association  will 
decide  to  take  some  action  in  connection  with  your  paper, 
as  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  fact, 
some  such  step  must  be  brought  about  if  the  standing  of 
the  profession  in  the  future  is  to  be  maintained." 
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The  paper  following  was,  in  the  absence  of  its  author, 
read  by  Miss  Vanderzee: 

"THE    OLD,   OLD    STORY." 

BT  MISS  M.  JEANETTE  BAIXANTTNE,  OF  BOCUESTEB,  N.  Y. 

TO  be  an  all-around,  up-to-date  stenographer  means  a 
great  deal,  although  we  find  many  who  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  a  mere  smattering  of  its 
many  intricacies;  a  slight  dabbling  on  its  surface,  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  its  fundamental  principles  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  attain  the  proficiency  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  do  their  work  well.  As  time  goes  on  we  are  more  and 
more  impressed  that  no  **  royal  road  "  can  be  found,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  seek  for  it,  which  leads  on  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  shorthand  writing,  without  persistent  study 
and  practice. 

Not  long  since  a  teacher  of  the  higher  branches,  who 
had  graduated  from  one  of  our  first  colleges  with  high 
honors,  decided  to  pursue  the  study  of  shorthand  writing, 
and  forthwith  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  a 
competent  teacher.  He  was  energetic,  thoroughly  in  earn- 
est and  very  enthusiastic.  Aa  part  of  such  instruction  was 
•to  be  given  by  mail,  his  teacher  (who  took  a  great  interest 
in  him)  labored  faithfully  while  he  was  with  her  personally, 
to  start  him  in  the  right  way,  and  repeatedly  urged  him  to 
'  practice  all  the  "  simple  exercises  "  again  and  again,  as  he 

proceeded  in  the  study  of  the  Manual. 

As  many  others  have  learned  in  their  first  attempts  to 
''  master  shorthand  writing  this  young  man  found,  perhaps 

5  to  his  sorrow,  that  the  "  job  "  so  eagerly  undertaken  was  a 

w  much  larger  one  than  he  had  planned,  and  pined  to  steer 

r  clear  of  practicing  **  detached  words  "  or  the   step-by-step 

i  advancement  laid   down   under   each   new   principle   in   the 

:«  Manual.    "  In  these  valuable  days,"  he  wrote,  "  it  consumes 

lO  too  much  time."    This  same  young  man  would  have  scouted 

g-  the  idea  if  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  music  had  said  to  him 

in  **  I  am  not  going  to  spend  weeks  and  months  in  practising 

»r,  the   *  five-finger  exercises*   and   running   the   scales  —  I   am 

ct.  going  to  practice  some  technical  composition  like  the  *  Wed- 

of  ding  March  '  from  Tannhauser,  instead." 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  explain,  the  general  public 
seems  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  writing*  can 
be  **  picked  up  "  in  a  few  weeks  or  **  three  months  "  as  the 
many  advertisements  read,  without  genuine  hard  study  and 
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practice.  A  pupil  once  said  to  her  teacher,  when  she  had 
advanced  so  far  in  her  study  of  shorthand  writing  as  to  be 
able  to  use  word-signs  and  contractions:  "  Why,  shall  I  have 
to  commit  ^11  these  to  memory?" 

The  same  rule  follows  alike  in  every  avenue  of  learning 
that  we  pursue,  be  it  shorthand  writing.  Domestic  Science, 
the  FiTUd  Arts  or  Literature,  that  we  must,  CKt  all  hazardu, 
familiarize  ourselves  with  everything  pertaining  thereto, 
even  to  the  'remotest  detail;  never  wavering  until  we  have 
reached  the  topmost  height  in  our  pursuit  of  such 
knowledge. 

It  is  said  of  Scotland's  greatest  bard  that  '*  faithfully 
nursing  the  poetic  flame  until  his  whole  heart  was  aglow 
with  the  heavenly  fire,  Robert  Burns  sang  the  songs  of  his 
-native  land  as  no  other  minstrel  has  ever  done  in  any  age 
or  country." 

Bear  with  me  while  I  cite  an  application  received  a  few 
years  since,  penned  by  a  lawyer  residing  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  this  State,  who  was  in  search  of  a  beginner 
in  the  practice  of  shorthand  writing,  to  act  as  stenographer 
and  office  helper: 

"Dear  Madam: — I  am  looking  for  a  stenographer  and 
typewriter,  who  wants  a  permanent  place.  I  want  a  begin- 
ner, and  the  qualities  1  deem  most  essential  are  loyalty, 
modesty,  orderliness  and  good  temper.  I  do  not  expect  skill 
or  speed  in  a  beginner,  but  neatness  and  a  desire  to  improve; 
not  much  knowledge,  but  intelligence  and  good  character. 
Such  a  person  will  have  to  learn  from  me  most  everything 
except  the  bare  a-b-c  of  her  business,  and  I  should  expect 
to  pay  her  six  dollars  per  week  to  start  with;  wages  to  be 
Increased  from  time  to  time,  as  she  became  able  to  earn 
more.  She  must  be  strong  and  in  good  health,  and  disposed 
to  take  an  intelligent  Interest  in  her  work  and  in  my  busi- 
ness, and  willing  to  do  cheerfully  everything  in  her  power 
to  aid  me;  not  watching  the  clock.  I  am  in  no  special  hurry 
as  I  can  put  up  with  mere  lame  ducklings,  which  most 
beginners  here  are,  for  a  time,  until  I  can  find  ^he  right 
'person.  If  I  have  made  myself  plain,  you  will  understand  it 
is  character  and  intelligence  I  am  seeking.  Skill  and  knowl- 
edge will  come  later.  I  prefer  a  woman  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  although  this  is  also  a  minor  point,  as  long  as  the 
applicant  is  not  a  child,  but  a  young  woman." 

I  did  not  try  to  fill  the  position  as  I  could  not  see  how 
a  woman  of  twenty  years,  possessing  "  character  and  intelli- 
gence," could  pay  her  board,  street  car  fare  and  dress  neatly 
on  the- munificent  salary  of  six  dollars  per  week. 
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Here  is  a  verbal  application:  *'I  want  a  stenographer; 
she  must  be  good  looking,  dress  stylishly,  play  the  piano, 
willing  to  entertain  callers,  and  accomplished  in  every  way; 
besides  being  thoroughly  proficient  in  taking  dictation,  able 
to  read  her  notes  readily  and  to  manipidate  the  typewriter 
rapidly."  Being  asked  what  salary  he  would  be  willing  to 
pay  to  such  a  marvel  of  perfection,  he  said,  **  four  dollars 
per  week." 

Sometimes  I  have  felt  extremely  flattered  at  the  seeming 
credit  **  transients "  give  to  pupils  who  have  just  entered 
my  Institute.  A  lawyer  came  into  my  office  and  said:  "  I 
have  a  lengthy  bri«f  here  which  I  wish  to  dictate  to  one  of 
your  young  ladies.  Have  her  make  three  carbon  copies  of 
it  besides  the  original.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock  and  I  wish  to 
take  the  11.30  a.  m.  train  to  Syracuse."  Being  quietly 
informed  that  th«  young  ladles .  were,  simply  students  and 
not  advanced  enough  to  do  his  work,  he  said:  **  Why,  it  will 
give  them  fine  practice."  Finally,  having  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  of  them 
to  do  itv  I  added,  "  But  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you." 
With  a  look  of  wonder  and  surprise  stealing  over  his  counte- 
nance, as  though  such  an  idea  bad  never  struck  him,  he 
said:  "  Do  you  write  shorthand?  " 

Another  applying  said:  "I  want  a  stenographer  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  for  the  practice  in  my  ofiice  for 
a  few  months."  On  being  informed  that  I  could  not  supply 
him  one  at  those  terms,  he  said:  "  Send  one  over  and  we 
will  agree  on  the  salary."  He  offered  her  two  dollars  per 
week,  which  the  young  lady  would  not  accept,  saying,  "  I  am 
worth  more  than  that  to  my  mother  at  home." 

A  civil  engineer  from  whom  I  had  taken  considerable 
dictation  and  knew  the  technical  character  of  the  articles 
he  furnished  to  some  of  the  leading  Scientific  Journals 
applied  to  me  for  a  stenographer.  I  said,  "  I  think,  sir, 
that  I  have  no  one  that  is  skilled  enough  to  act  as  your 
stenographer.  1  can  think  of  only  one  who  could  possibly 
do  it  and  she  is  not  rapid."  He  indignantly  left  my  office, 
saying  that  he  could  stand  on  the  "  Four  Corners  "  and  by- 
whistling  could  secure  any  number  of  competent  stenogra- 
phers. I  advised  him  to  go  and  "  whistle."  I  know  not  how 
long  he  whistled,  but  after  a  number  of  days  he  returned 
and  employed  the  lady  whom  I  had  recommended  to  him 
on  his  first  visit. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that  it  behooves  each 
and  all  to  raise  our  standards  high  and  bring  to  our  pro- 
fession that  which  will  eleinate  it  in  the  estimation  of  all 
intelligent  people. 
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Greece  and  Rome  lie  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  cen- 
turies; but  on  their  tombs  bum  brigrlitly  the  twin  lamps  of 
their  literature,  and  their  light  is  seen  in  lands  Alexander 
never  reached,  and  their  genial  influence  felt  where  Bome's 
eagles  never  flew. 

"Communities  are  lost,  and  empires  die. 
And  thlnflTS  of  holy  use  unhallowed  lie; 
They  perish;  but  the  intellect  can  raise 
From  airy  words  alone,  a  pile  that  ne'er  decays." 

The  Pbesident  requested  the  Secretary  to  read  tlue  con- 
tents of  the 

QUESTION   BOX. 

1.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure  for  the  great  apathy  on 
the  part  of  shorthand  writers  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  profession? 

2.  Are  stenographers  lacking  in  professional  courtjeey? 

3.  Why  do  not  more  young  men  adopt  shorthand 
reporting  as  a  profession?  Is  it  because  the  outlook  is  too 
limited,  or  is  it  because  it  involves  too  much  slavery  with 
small  remuneration? 

4.  In  general  practice,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the 
quickest,  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  tran- 
scription —  the  graph ophone  or  phonograph,  direct  dictation 
to  a  good  operator,  or  dictation  in  shorthand  to  a  first-class 
stenographer? 

5.  Does  not  the  doing  away  with  the  latter  method 
remove  one  of  the  best  means  for  training  up  good  reporters? 

6.  Why  the  aversion  of  typists  to  use  of  phonograph  or 
graphophone  on  the  ground  that  it  impairs  their  hearing? 

7.  Is  not  the  offer  to  furnish  daily  copy  creating,  gen- 
erally, an  unnecessary  and  tyrannical  demand,  and  making 
a  nightmare  on  which  the  reporter  rides  to  an  untimely 
death? 

8.  Why  should  not  the  rates  for  "  daily  copy  "  cases  be, 
if  not  double  ordinary  dictation,  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
more?  . 

9.  Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  report  matter  when  read, 
even  though  at  no  higher  rate  of  speed,  than  that  which  is 
spoken  first  hand? 

10.  As  there  is  no  direct  State  tax  this  year,  and  the 
only  tax  sent  to  the  varioiis  counties  this  fall  will  be  the  tax 
for  stenographers,  which  always  is  sent  as  a  separate  item, 
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would  it  not  be  wise  to  take  steps  to  have  our  salaries  paid 
from  the  general  fund  from  wMch  Jnd^s  are  paid? 

11.  How  would  socialism  affect  the  expert  law  sten- 
ographer? 

12.  In  which,  if  any  one,  of  the  three  countries  are  tp 
be  found  the  fastest  speakers  —  Engkind,  United  States  or 
Canada,  and  why? 

13.  Is.  the  visible  typewriter  flndhig  much  favor  with 
the  members  of  our  profession,  and  if  not,  why  tibt?  How 
do  its  manifolding  properties  compare  with  thbse  Of  the 
blind  typewriter?  . 

'  14.  Which  color  ei  casbon  i«  found  to  wear  the  bealt?  Is 
^here^  any  colior  which  is  offtciaJly  recognis^ed  in.  the  couitta  of 
Uew  Yorte  State?  -  -.-o 

15^.  Wh At  books  of  reference*  should  *  a  well^n^pped 
stenbgrapher^s"  office  have? 

16.  Would  the  best  interests  of  the  profession,  especially 
as  they  affect  Wair .  street  stenographers,  public  stenog- 
raphers, hotel  stenographers  and  stenographers  wjio'are  n<it 
official  court  reporters,  be  subserveld  by  the  abolition  or 
preservatioa  of  .*- exchange  rates,'* -a»  they  njow  exist  A^iong 
stenographers?    •  .    .    .  •  ..c-i'.? 

rr.  Why  tfoes  net  the'  Assoeiatien  establish  and  maiB- 
tain  a  scale*  of  rates  to  be  charged -tcr  cti"stoiners  for  aH  khuis 
of  *  reporting;  and  ^s^ipllne  ita  members'  who  cut  the  rates? 

18.  Why  does  not  the  Association  'establish  and  main- 
tain  a  scale  of  '*  exchange  ra4:es  *'  among  stenographers  for 
all  kinds  of  work,  arid  discipline  Its  members  who  cUt  the 
rates? 

19.  Why  does  not  the  Association  discourage  the  com- 
mon practice  of  giving  "  exchange  rates  '^  to  people  who 
simply  riui  copying  offices,  are  not  capable  themselves  of 
doing  references,  and  have  nobody  in  their  employ  who  can 
do  similar  work  or  return  the  favor  "  in  kind?  *' 

ao.  Why  does  not  the  Association'  discourage  the>  giving 
of  eennnissions  to  junior  partners,  managing  clerks,  offiee 
boya  and  people  not  stenographers  who  ean  send  work 
whevever  they  desire? 

The  Pb£SIX>eitt:  I  think  it  proper  at  thicf  time  to  take  up 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  which  have  be^n  presented, 
the  first  of  which  is: 

•^W&tt  is'  the  cause  and  cure  for  the  great  apathy  on 
'tdepairt  of  sborthenDRf  wrfters*  in  endeavoring  tor  promote  the 
interests  of  the  profession?  '* 
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far  enougph  ou  the  highway  to  make  it  an  exclusive  profes- 
sion, that  the  outlook  is  too  limited  because  it  inyolves  too 
mueh  sIsTery  with  too  little  remuneration.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  occupation  so  exacting,  so  brain-wearing,  eye- 
straining  and  nerve-destroying,  and  largely  because  less  cou* 
sideration  is  sho^n.  No  one  but  the  stenographer  can 
ap(>reciat«  the  wear  and  tear  and  tax  that  is  oast  upon  him. 
The  judge  who  sits  on  the  bench  and  twirls  his  gavel  and 
looks  at  the  clock  can  adjourn  at  any  time.  If  he  takes  a 
notion  to  sit  a  little  longer  he  will  start  a  new  case,  with 
fresh  counsel  and  alert  witnesses.  He  does  not  seem  to 
think,  about)  the  stenographer;  perhaps  he  does  not  cav4». 
I  would  not  say  that  of  all  of  them,  for  some  of  the  judges 
have  been  stenographers  themselves  and  understand  t^e  sitit- 
ation  of  the  stenographer.  I  have  in  mind  one  judge  in  our 
district  who  said  to  one  .of.  us,  one  day:  "  Your  pos^tioa  la  a 
great  deal  harder  than  mine."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
this  judge  realized  it.  We  have  other  judges  who  do  not 
consider  that.  It  is  a  life  of  slavery,  if  it  is  well  done^  In 
our  larger  cities  having  courts  with  overburdened  calendars, 
with  judges  trying  to  clear  these  calendars,  and  crowding  the 
work  to  the  utmost,  for  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  our  profession  where  everything  is  done  with 
greater  speed,  and  our  younger  lawyers  are  far  more  rapid 
than  our  older  ones.  The  older  lawyers  have  some  idea 
about  how  to  present  their  case  and  desire  to  place  it  before 
the  jury  in  the  best  light  for  their  clients,  while  the  young 
lawyers  seem  to  think  that  if  they  only  talk  very  rapidly 
they  will  make  the  jury  think  they  have  a  great  eaaa»  and  s« 
for  a  time  it  is  words,  words,  and  nothing  but  words. 

Mr.  Bsajle:  X  agree  with  nearly  everything  that  brother 
Requa  has  said,  but  I  think  he  is  answeving  the  questioa 
from,  the  standpoint  of  the  stenographer  of  expericnee  rsither 
thaa  ttwm.  that  oi  the  youug^  man  who  ta  looking  for  a  pro- 
fessioot..  While  we  all  know  what  Ms.  Requa  said  la  irw^ 
still  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  public;  and  that  ia  one 
reason  why  we  are  not  appreciated  as  mueh  as  we  ought  in 
be.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  even  our  best  positions  are  not 
equal  to  perhaps  the  second-class  of  other  professions  in 
remuneration,  I  do  think  that  the  average  reporter  receives 
better  pay  than  the  average  doctor,  clergyman*  or  lawyer. 
If  you  take  the  statistics  you  will  And  that  a  clergyman 
averages  something  like  ftve  or  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  I  doubt  if  doctors  average  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  I  am  sure  if  we  average  up  all  the  lawyers 
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in  the  country,  if  Boston  is  a  criterion,  they  do  not  get  much 
more  than  enough  for  their  board  and  clothes.  I  do  not 
kttow  of  any  good  shorthand  reporter  who  is  not  able  to 
support  himself  and  make  a  fair  living*  So,  if  we  take  the 
average  of  the  different  professions,  shorthand  reporting  is 
a43  gt>od  as  any  other  profession.  It  depends  on  the  person 
in  other  professions,  and  that  is  true  to  a  large  extent  in 
our  profession.  If  we  look  at  the  monetary  side  of  it,  we 
are  not  as  badly  off  as  we  are  prone  to  think.  As  to  it 
being  a  stepping-stone,  a  great  many  reporters  have  become 
prominent  in  other  lines,  have  gone  to  Congress,  have  become 
members  of  the  Cabinet  —  I  think  six  or  seven  members  of 
the  Cabinet  have  been  at  one  time  shorthand  reporters.  We 
all  know  many  shorthand  writers  have  pretty  nearly  reached 
the  top  in  business  and  politics.  Mayor  Weaver,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  a  shorthand  writer  and  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  International  Association.  There  is  Cortelyou  and 
Loeb  and  a  long  list  of  others.  I  think  sometimes  we  ^ay  too 
much  in  disparagement  of  our  work  and  profession.  Of 
course  at  times  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  are  tired  out,  but 
we  are  not  called  out  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  attend 
a  patient  or  to  sit  up  all  night  preparing  a  difficult  case  and 
then  being  defeated  and  putting  all  the  blame  on  our  client. 
Perhaps  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject,  but  I  think  if 
young  men  knew  well  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  shorthand  reporting  more  would  take  it.  up. 

Mr.  Demming:  Notwithstanding  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Boston,  I  think  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Brooklyn  are  entirely  germane.  A  young  man  going 
into  court  is  appalled  at  the  rapid  and  ragged  manner  of 
trying  oases  in  these  later  days.  There  was  a  time-  when  it 
was  encouraging  for  a  young  man  to  come  into  court  and 
notice  how  the  work  was  done.  Many  cases  are  now  tried 
■  with  little  or  no  regularity,  the  idea  seeming  to  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  attorneys,  to  press  as  much  into  as  small  a  space 
as  possible,  and  the  result  is  that  our  young  men  would  not 
feel  after  this  experience  like  adopting  shorthand  reporting 
as  a  profession. 

Mr.  MoLoughlin:  I  was  quite  amazed  to  listen  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Boston  —  one  who  is 
so  learned  as  to  dig  out  of  the  past  all  those  historical  facts 
to  which  he  treated  us  yesterday,  some  of  which  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  read  aloud,  but  which  we  will  be  able  to  read  when 
printed.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  place  Boston  is,  but 
Mr.  Beale  impliedly  made  the  statement  that  when  a  day's 
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work  in  court  is  over,  the  stenographer's  work  is  done. 
I  have  never  before  heard  such  a  thing.  His  work  then 
begins.  That  is  our  experience  in  New  York.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  money  question  is  all  that  there  is  in  it  in  Boston. 
But  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending"  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  and  there  I  saw  an  exhibition  gf  shorthand 
writing  on  a  blackboard  by  a  young  man  named  Temple 
which  to  my  mind  was  more  marvelous  than  that  of  Mr. 
Irland.  That  young  man  will  be  one  of  the  perfect  reporters 
in  shorthand.  He  writejs  on  a  blackboard  at  the  rate  of  150 
to  160  words  a  miilute,  making  perfect  notes,  and  that 
would  indicate  that  we  are  making  some  advance,  and  yet  we 
have  not  reached  the  stage  of  perfect  notes. 

Mr.  Beale:  I  except  to  Mr.  MclA)ughlin*s  remarks  about 
a  day's  work  in  court  being  the  end.  I  think  if  reporters 
would  train  assistants,  as  I  have  done,  to  read  their  notes, 
they  would  be  relieved  of  much  night  work. 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  I  think  the  answer  lies  in  the  difficulty  a 
young  man  would  experience  in  getting  into  the  professional 
end  of  shorthand  reporting,  due  to  the  changed  methods  of 
educating  shorthand  reporters  up  to  the  ability  of  doing 
fast  court  work.  Under  the  old  method  the  shorthand 
writers  used  to  educate  their  men  and  we  used  to  supply 
the  law  offices.  Now  the  modern  law  office  haa  become  a 
business  institution;  each  law  office  has  its  own  corps  of 
stenographers.  A  young  man  coming  into  the  field  to-day 
and  surveying  it  calmly  to  see  what  opportunity  he  has 
to  get  up  in  the  business,  naturally  would  be  discouraged 
because  he  sees  very  little  chance  to  get  into  a  professional 
stenographer's  office,  and  the  only  way  he  can  get  into  the 
business  is  to  enter  a  law  office.  When  any  of  us  started 
in  shorthand  we  might  have  begun  in  a  law  office,  but  we 
served  our  apprenticeship,  and  when  we  felt  we  were  com- 
petent to  do  better  work  we  concluded  to  do  a  general  busi- 
ness. I  think  if  a  young  man  sees  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
anything  more  than  $25  or  $30  a  week  out  of  shorthand  he 
goes  into  some  other  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Beale:  While  Mr.  Ormsby  was  speaking  I  was 
reminded  of  a  very  excellent  paper  which  my  old  enemy 
read  at  our  New  England  meeting,  in  which  he  recommended 
in  very  forcible  and  expressive  terms  the  institution  of  a 
chair  of  shorthand  in  some  college,  or  the  endov^onent  of  a 
shorthand  school  strictly  for  professional  purposes  and  to 
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bring  about  the  best  possible  results  and  the  education  of 
reporters,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
our  professipn  fails  to  receive  public  recognition.  If  Col. 
Demming's  idea  can  be  taken  up  it  will  accomplish  good 
results.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  we  need  more 
young  men  to  take  up  the  profession  of  shorth^d  reporting. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  how  many,  but  how  good.  We 
should  try  to  interest  those  of  high  attainments,  good 
scholarship  and  ability,  and  not  try  to  induce  large  numbers 
of  young  men  of  mediocre  ability  to  take  it  up.  If  such  a 
professional  school  or  college  could  be  carried  out  properly^ 
as  it  could  if  properly  endowed,  and  Col.  Demming*8  paper- 
sets  out  quite  explicitly  the  means  of  accomplishing  such 
results,  it  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  our  profession. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  paper  is  not  in  accessible  form,  but  it 
is  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Stenographer,  and  those  of 
you  who  are  interested  can  find  it  in  th£  October  number, 
and  it  is  a  paper  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  shorthand  reporters. 

Mr.  McLouohlin:  Another  thought  occurs  to  me.  In 
conyersation  with  Mr.  Andrew  Devine  he  told  me  of  a 
striking  incident  when  Mr.  Farrell  O'Dowd  had  a  school  in 
upper  Broadway  for  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  On  one 
occasion  a  gentleman  brought  him  a  young  man  who  desired 
to  take  up  the  study  of  shorthand.  Mr.  0*Dowd  put  him 
through  a  certain  line  of  examination.  He  said,  **  You'll 
never  do  in  this  business,  you  had  better  become  a  lawyer," 
and  he  did,  and  is  now  a  judge  in  Brooklyn. 

The  President:  Questions  Nos.  4  and  5.  *'  In  general 
practice,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  quickest,  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  method  of  transcription  —  th£  grapho- 
phone  or  phonograph,  direct  dictation  to  a  good  operator,  or 
dictation  in  shorthand  to  a  first-class  stenographer?  Does 
not  the  doing  away  with  the  latter  method  remove  one  of 
the  best  means  for  training  up  good  reporters?"  We  might 
hear  from  Mr.  Ormsby  on  these  questions. 

Mr.  Ormsbt:  I  don*t  like  to  answer  too  many  questions,, 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  answer  to  quiestion 
four.  The  graphophone  is  the  best  method,  aa  the  grapho- 
phon£  to  my  mind  is  just  as  important  in  our  method  of 
doing  work  as  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  and  that  we  can 
not  do  without  the  typewriter  any  more  than  we  can  with- 
out the  graphophone.  The  use  of  the  graphophone  is  so  far 
ahead  of  other  methods  that  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this 
date  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  other 
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methods.    The  answer  to  question  five  is  that  it  does  away 
with  the  best  method  of  training  good  reporters. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  can  say  in  that  connection  that  in  our 
office  in  New  York  we  have  had  considerable  experience  for 
a  number  of  years  in  employing  young  men  as  amanuenses. 
At  times  we  had  at  l^ast  eight  or  ten  names  on  our  list  that 
we  could  call  on.  I  find  that  every  one  of  them  has  since 
become  an  official  reporter.  I  think  Mr.  Ormsby  can  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  that  really  good  shorthand  writers 
ar£  very  scarce.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  competent  substitute, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  telephone  to  Ormtfby*s 
office,  and  the  word  you  get  back  is  that  the  men  who  are 
listed  there  are  engaged  elsewhere. 

The  President:  In  connection  with  question  four,  I  will 
read  a  communication  received  from  the  National  Phono- 
graph Company  in  response  to  a  letter  of  minis  asking  for 
an  answer  to  that  question: 

"  *  Question:  In  general  practice  which  has  been  found  to 
be  the  quickest,  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of 
transcription  —  the  graphophone  or  phonograph,  direct  dic- 
tation to  a  good  operator,  or  dictation  in  shorthand  to  a 
first-class  stenographer?' 

In  comparing  the  practice  of  dictating  to  the  phonograph 
or  a  first-class  stenographer  in  relation  to  the  quickness, 
cheapness  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  transcription, 
the  writer  believes  that  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  stenographer  can  transcribe  from  the  official  reporter's 
direct  dictation  and  obtain  results  equal  in  every  way  to 
work  transcribed  from  phonograph  dictation. 

But  from  my  experience  as  a  salesman  it  would  seem  that 
the  real  use  Of  the  phonograph  in  transcribing  court  work 
depends  entirely  on  its  adaption  to  the  official  reporter 
whose  time  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  tran- 
scriber's-. We  are  thus  willing  to  eliminate  the  transcriber 
in  the  matter  and  treat  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  dictator. 

Mr.  Irland  tersely  expressed  the  situation  when  he  said, 
•  If  an  official  reporter  is  to  be  a  gentleman  in  his  hours,  he 
must  employ  a  business  phonograph.' 

The  increasing  number  of  shorthand  reporters  who  are 
adopting  the  phonograph  for  more  convenient  transcription 
must  be  the  principal  argument  for  its  advantages.  Perhaps 
this  increasing  number  is  due  to  the  efforts  which  this 
company  have  made  to  perfect  an  instrument  giving  better 
service  to  the  profession.    As  an  example  of  the  interest 
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which  this  company  has  shown  in  the  court  reporter's  work 
we  point  to  the  perfection  of  the  alternating  current  machine 
which  enables  thousands  of  reporters  to  use  the  machine  on 
alternating  electrical  current,  who  have  not  had  this  privi- 
lege for  eighteen  years. 

Another  feature  of  the  perfected  business  phonograph 
that  must  prove  attractive  to  court  reporters  is  the  swivel 
plate  holding  both  recorder  and  reproducer.  This  makes  one 
machine  universal  for  both  dictating  and  transcribing  and 
gives  the  dictator  the  great  advantage  of  instant  repetition." 

v.*  Question:  Why  the  aversion  of  typists  to  use  of 
■  phonograph  or  graphophone  on  the  ground  that  it  impairs 
their  hearing?  *  i 

.  In  the  first  place  the  hearing  tubes  wmch.  we  will  now 
be.  able,  to  offer  to  the  public  are  of  an  Improved  character 
consisting  of  a  very  light  headband  with  a  pure  giim  rubber 
eup  which  encloses  the  ear  complet£ly,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  in  any  way  prove  offensive. 

fiecondly.  The  dictator,  by  means  .of.  our  improved 
recorder^  is  able  to  secure,  a  very  a^ccurate  record  in  a  very 
moderate  tone  of  voice.  When  reproduced  through  our 
impvoved  reproducer  all  the  scratch  and  foreign  noises  which 
have  hitherto  characterized  the  use  of  the  phonograph  are 
sepaxated  so  they  do  not  reach  the  transcriber's  ears. 

Third.  The  reproducer  is  so  constructed  with  Mr.  Edi- 
son's patent  bvitton  point  on  the  reproducing  sapphire  that 
the  most  perfect  tone  of  voice  comes  to  the  transcriber*)! 
ecnrs,  saving  the  transcriber  the  effort  of  intently  Hstening  to 
a  less  plain  reproduction. 

Fourth.  The  transcriber  has  a  sound  modifier  in  the 
hearing  tubes  with  which  tha  sound  may  be  adjusted  when 
too  loud. 

Fifth.  The  motor  on  the  Edison  business  phonograph  i» 
suspended  on  springs  according  to  an  Edison  patent  which 
insulates  all  the  hum  and  noise  of  the  ordinary  motor,  which 
ordinarily  reaches  the  transcriber's  ears. 

The  features  above  named  will  show  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  the  work  of  transcribing  pleasant, 
and  we  believe  has  overcome  many  of  the  objections. *** 

Mr.  Ft^nk  L.  Stevens,  New  York,  contributed  the  sub- 
joined remarks  on  the  questions  indicated: 

(1)  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause  for  the  apparent 
apathy  on  the  part  of  stenographers  in  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  profession  is  the  fact  that  the 
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Association  is  merely  a  Toliintary  organization,  without 
authority  over  its  members.  If  it  were  a  union,  if  it  could 
maintain  specific  rates  for  work  done  for  clients,  also  main- 
tain specific  "  exchange  rates  '*  among  stenographers,  if  it 
could  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  rates  among  sten- 
ographers for  all  kinds  of  work,  if  it  had  power  to  discipline 
its  members  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  do  a 
lot  of  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  Association 
would  be  much  stronger  than  it  now  is. 

(3)  Many  reason9  deter  young  men  from  adopting 
shorthand  as  a  profession.  One  is  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them  who  take  up  shorthand  are  really  competent 
enough  to  justify  them  in  sticking  to  it.  As  soon  as  their 
incompetence  is  brought  home  to  them  they  drop  out.  I 
believe  a  greater  percentage  of  people  drop  shorthand 
because  neither  nature  nor  their  general  education  fits  them 
for  it  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  profession. 

Another  reason  is,  that  they  realize  that  shorthand  is 
a  profession;  and  as  such  it  takes  time  to  work  up  a  prac- 
tice and  a  reputation,  and  most  young,  well-educated  Ameri- 
cans want  to  get  rich  quick.  The  desire  to  get  big  money 
too  quickly  eauses  many  a  man  to  change  his  life's  plans. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  profession  is  open  to  women, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  men  to  enter  a  profession  in  which  there  is  competition 
between  the  sexes. 

Again,  it  certainly  does  involve  a  very  large  amount  of 
slavery  at  the  beginning,  with  very  small  compensation. 
They  can't  get  to  the  top  anywhere  near  as  quickly  as  they 
thought  they  could,  and  they  abai^don  it. .  They  take  twelve 
lessons  in  shorthand,  expecting  to  master  it,  but  they  are 
very  soon  disillusioned. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  there  are  more  people  who  have 
taken  up  shorthand,  used  it  as  a  plaything  and  dropped  it, 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  occupation.  A  shorthand 
reporter  generally  represents  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
It  is  not  so  much  because  the  outlook  is  limited  as  it  is  the 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  do  enough  work 
and  get  enough  experience  to  enable  them  to  properly 
qualify  as  professional  stenographers. 

(4)  Doubtless  the  quickest  way  for  a  stenographer  to 
get  rid  of  notes  and  save  his  own  time  is  by  dictating  to  a 
graphophone.  I  can  dictate  my  own  notes  to  a  graphophone 
tvdce  as  fa^t  as  I  would  want  to  dictate  to  a  $25-a-week 
steno^apher.  I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  transcription  to  be  to  dictate  to  a  good  stenographer. 
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You  have  the  fuUest  latitude  possible  in  making  changes, 
punctuating,  etc.,  whicl^  you  do  npt  have  in  graphophone  dic- 
tation, or  direct  dictation,  and  the  amanuensis  stenographer 
has  no  excuse  for  not  getting  out  a  faultless  transcript.  I 
have  found  the  cheapest  way.  to  get  out  transcripts  to  be 
graphophone  dictation.  If  I  had  my  choice  of  having  my 
notes  transcribed  by  a  first-class  typev^riter,  a  first-class 
graphophone  operator  or  a  first-class  stenographer,  I  would 
prefer  the  graphophone  operator  every  time. 

(5)  The  doing  away  of  the  amanuensis  s&enographer 
does  certainly  remove  one  of  the  best  means  of  training  a 
good  reporter. 

(6)  This  question  carries  its  own  answer.  Typists  have 
-an  aversion  to  the  graphophone  because  many  of  them  think 

it  im^pairs  their  hearing.  I  know  one  who  claims  that  it 
makes  her  hearing  more  acute. 

The  Pbesident:  Question  No.  6.  "Why  the  aversion  of 
typists  to  the  use  of  phonog^raph  or  graphophone  on  the 
ground  that  it  impairs  their  hearing?" 

I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  our  honorary  members 
(William  Whitford),  who  propounded  this  question,  and  he 
makes  answer  to  it  as  follows: 

"  There  is  one  subject  which  I  would  like  the  members 
of  the  Association  to  discuss,  namely,  the  aversion  of  tyjpists 
to  use  the  phonograph  or  graphophone  on  the  ground  that 
it  imi>airs  their  hearing.  I  have  interviewed  several  promi- 
nent specialists  on  diseases  of  the  ear  with  reference  to 
impairment  of  hearing  caused  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
graphophone,  and  all  of  them  have  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  that  no  case  of  impaired  hearing  due  to  the  daily 
use  of  this  instrument  has  come  under  their  observation 
professionally.  Since  the  introduction  of  these  instruments 
(the  graphophone  and  phonograph)  into  commercial  and 
professional  lif e^  I  can  frankly  say  I  have  not  encountered 
an  authentic  case  in  any  of  the  medical  discussions  1  have 
reported.  Therefore,  I  should  say,  the  fear  of  impairment 
of  hearing  from  the  use  of  these  machines  is  more  imaginary 
.than  real.  Furthermore,  I  have  talked  with  several  grapho- 
phone operators,  and  they  say  their  hearing  has  become 
more  acute  from  the  daily  use  of  this  instrument. 

As  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  question  of  vital  import- 
.ance  to  professional  shorthand  writers  who  use  the  grapho- 
phone or  phonograph  for  the  purpose  of  dictation,  I  trust 
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the  members  of  the  Association  wOI  see  fit  to  express  their 
opinions  freely  pro  and  con.**^ 

Mr.  Obksbt:  Answering  the  question,  I  say  it  is  the  same 
reason  that  caused  people  in  the  beginning  to  attempt  to 
destroy  the  steam  engine.  It  is  the  old  conservatism  of 
humanity.  A  silly  canard  was  started  that  the  graphopboae 
injvored  the  hearing.  Wheaeyer  you  meet  one  who  has  never 
used  a  graphophone  they  get  that  story  in  their  mind*  .  It  is 
.about  as  silly  and  as  senseless  as  the  first  objection  that 
was  raised  against  the  typewriter,  t  know  of  an  instance 
when  the  typewriter  was  introduced  of  a  lawyer  who  abso- 
lutely refused  to  take  a  typewritten  copy  on  the  ground 
ttet  it  ii^nred  h«  eyesight.  This  talk  aboiut- th.e  grapho- 
phone injuring  the  kearing  is  about  as  ^aenselesft  aa.ttet. 
We  have  used  the  graphof^one  in.  our  offioe  for-  five  y^atis 
and  have  had  many  operators,  without  one  complaint  that 
it  injured  the  hearing.  All  the  operators  prefer  it  to  the 
t)ld  method. 

The  Pbesident:  Qaestions  7  and  3  sfaould  be'  diseusoed 
together. 

"^Is  aot  the  oCer  to  furniflh  daily  copy  ereating»,  gener- 
ally, an  unnecessary  and  tyrannical  demand,  a^  maJciag  a 
nightmare  on  which  the  reporter  rides  to  an  untimely 
death?" 

"  Why  should  not  the  rates  for  *  daily  copy '  cases  be, 
if  not  double  ordinary  dictation,  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
more?  " 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  I  think  that  the  slrorthand  profession  for 
years  has  done  a  very  foolish  thing  in  giving  people  for  the 
same  price  something  that  costs  them  more  money.  5b 
other  profession  does  it.  If  you  go  to  a  printer  and  want 
copy  delivered  the  next  morning  he  charges  yxm  extra  for 
it.  If  you  go  to  a  labor  union  to  iemploy  its  people  on  night 
work  they  make  you  pay  time  and  a  half.  The  shorthand 
profession  for  years  has  been  engaged  in  gfiving  night  work 
without  any  extra  charge  at  all.  It  is  a  suicidal  poUey. 
If  we  could  arrange  to  charge  a  man  extra  if  he  wanted  his 
copy  in  the  morning,  the  demand  for  daily  copy  would  dis- 
appear. I  have  flgfiired  up  the  dliference  betweoi  night  aaid 
day  work  ft-om  a  typewriter  standpoint;  it  costs  in  our 
office  to  get  a  folio  of  testimony  xmt  at  night  pretty  near 
three  times  as  much  a^  to  do  ft  in  the  daytime.  The  extm 
expense  fs   the   labor  cost.    Where  you   pay  an   openAar 
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twenty  dollars  a  week  for  day  work,  that  same  operator 
will  work  from  six  until  twelve  at  night  for  six  dollars. 
Most  of  our  people  are  on  salary  during  th£  daytime  but 
receive  one  dollar  per  hour  at  night. 

Mr.  MoLoughlin:  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  combina- 
tion of  lobsters,  clams,  chicken,  etc.,  that  the  members  par- 
took of  yesterday,  has  had  a  strange  effect  on  the  intellect  of 
some  of  the  members  who  have  spoken  here  this  morning. 
Mr.  Ormsby  declares  that  we  do  not  charge  for  extra  work. 
I  know  he  has  an  extra  rate.  He  has  one  rate  for  what 
you  dictate  in  the  daytime  and  another  for  the  night. 
I  know  we  charge  double  rates  for  night  work» 

Mr.  Ormsby:  I  do  not  think  you  can  compare  official  work 
with  reference  work.  When  a  man  comes  to  an  official 
stenographer  for  work  over  night  he  does  pay  twice  as  much. 
The  official  rate  is  ten  cents  a  folio,  and  when  a  man  wants 
daily  copy  it  is  twenty  cents.  This  applies  more  to  general 
outside  work  where  lawyers  insist  upon  ready  delivery  and 
do  not  pay  extra. 

Mr.  Cabboll:  Daily  copy  is  an  established  fact  in  many 
of  our  cities,  and  thi&  furnishing  of  daily  copy  in  certain 
proceedings  is  absolutely  necessary  not  only  for  the  con- 
renience  of  counsel  but  for  the  accumulation  of  folios  on 
behalf  of  the  stenographer.  If  counsel  has  in  his  possession 
the  copy  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  pleases,  the  sten- 
ographer will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  in  any  long 
trial  to  furnish  that  copy  simply  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional number  of  folios  which  vnll  be  incorporated  in  the 
case.  Shorthand  is  intended  to  facilitate  business  and  daily 
copy  certainly  doe?  it,  and  the  stenographer  has  no  reason- 
able objection  to  the  voluminousness  of  the  record,  especi- 
ally as  he  is  paid  by  that  measure.  But  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter seriously  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  conf  route 
us.  The  condition  is  that  daily  copy  is  furnished.  To  the 
outside  stenographer  the  same  competition  that  exists  in 
other  lines  of  business  exists  in  shorthand.  The  stenog- 
rapher who  has  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  meet  those 
conditions  is  going  to  be  more  successful  than  the  man 
who  has  not  the  ability  and  the  capital  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions; in  plain  words,  an  evolution  of  the  shorthand  busi- 
ness. I  suppose,  to  some  extent,  I  have  been  as  much 
responsible  for  the  furnishing  of  daily  copy  as  any  one  else. 
It  came  about  in  this  way.  When  the  gas  matter  first  came 
up  before  Comptroller  Grout,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
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interest  in  saving'  money  for  ^he  city  of  New  York,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  wise  plan  was  to  take  an  amant^ensis  out  of 
the  comptroller's  office  to  report  that  matter,  so  he 
announc£d  to  me  that  he  would  not  advise  the  city  to  take 
an  expert.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  appoint  somebody 
•from  his  office  as  the  official  stenographer.  This  amanuensis 
realized  that  he  could  not  take  it,  and  farmed  the  job  out 
to  a  very  industrious  g-entleman  in  New  York,  who  pi'o- 
ceeded  immediately  to  make  arrangements  with  other  people 
to  furnish  them  with  copies,  and  he  secured  a  certain  num- 
ber of  copies  so  he  could  afford  to  do  it  for  the  city  for 
practically  nothing.  It  struck  me  as  a  fair  scheme,  and  I 
thought  that  New  York  ought  not  to  contain  but  one  indus- 
trious stenographer,  and  so  I  went  to  see  the  people  inter- 
ested and  secured  a  great  many  orders  from  them,  telling 
them  how  important  it  was  to  have  the  copy  promptly;  that 
I  would  put  on  a  staff  of  stenographers  to  deliver  the  matter 
to  them  within  two  hours  after  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
owing  largely  to  the  good  offices  of  my  friend  Ormsby,  -who 
placed  a  certain  portion  of  his  plant  at  my  disposal,  I  was 
able  to  furnish  the  copy  in  less  than  two  hours.  That  was 
followed  by  the  Law  Reporting  Company  delivering  to  the 
press.  Press  delivery  has  been  a  common  thing  for  a  long 
time  after  public  meetings  by  stenographers  reporting*  for 
the  press.  The  Law  Beporting  Company  furnished  their 
report  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  insurance 
committee  adjourned  each  day.  Well,  that  created  a  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  bar  that  such  things  could  be  done, 
and  in  big  jobs  where  the  testimony  of  one  day  is  simply 
the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  the  next  day,  that  testimony 
is  not  only  subjected  to  the  reading  and  criticism  of  the 
lawyer  or  his  experts,  but  it  is  necessary  that  that  testimony 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  other  attorneys.  Therefore,  I 
say  it  is  not  a  theory  at  all  but  it  is  an  actual  condition  that 
confronts  us  and  we  have  to  meet  it,  and  it  is  being  met  in 
other  cities;  it  has  been  met  in  Washington  in  government 
reports  for  years  and  years.  We  are  discussing  no  new 
matter,  but  simply  a  local  condition.  We  can  not  look  at 
th£  thing  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  our  earnings.  If 
we  did  I  would  say  it  would  increase  rather  than  diminish 
our  earnings,  because  it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  the 
matter  taken.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  in  detail  about  the 
present  work  I  am  doing,  which  involves  the  furnishing 
from  three  to  four  hundred  folios  a  day  in  print  in  three 
or  four  hours  after  the  close  of  the  session.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  more  stenographers,  but  the  stenog^ 
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rapher  in  a  long  matter  like  that  ought  not  seriously  to 
object  to  doing"  a  reasonable  day's  work,  and  in  the  reporting 
of  a  long  caae  it  is  advisable  to  keep  well  up  with  the  testi- 
mony. If  I  have  a  Long  ease  to  report  I  should  certainly 
endeavor  each  day  to  dictate  what  I  have  taken  that  day 
irrespective,  of.  the  time  that  the  copy  was  demanded, 
because  I  would  .feel,  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  job  I 
would  be  free  to  undertake  another  engagement. 

The  Pbesident:  Question  No.  9.  "  Why  is  it  morie  diflS- 
cult  to  report  matter  when  read,  even  though  at  no  higher 
rate  of  speed,  than  that  which  is  spoken  first  hand?  " 

•  Mr.  Rsqua:  I  think  one  reason  is  because  many  who 
undertake  to  read  do  not  know  how  to  do.it.  There  is  often 
bad  enunciation  and  villainous  articulation,  and  moreover 
they  often  think  they  read  what  they  never  did  read.  They 
read  hurriedly,  perhaps  no  more  hurriedly  than  they  would 
speak;  they  skip  a  line,  and  then  say  **  strike  that  out,*'  and 
they  worry,  you  more  with  their . villainous  reading  than  by 
their  abominable  questions. 

Mr.  Carroll:  I  think  we  all  get  **  cold  feet "  when  a  man 
gets  up  and  reads,  and  one  reason  for  it  is,  as  my  friend  has 
just  stated,  that  very  few  people  know  how  to  read.  It  takes 
a  man  of  feeling  and  passion  and  temperament  to  read  cold 
print.  A  man  talks  naturally  with  -  some  emphasis,  some 
feeling;  he  establishes  a  magnetic  current  between  himself 
and  the  stenographer,  and  a  man  who  cannot  feel  that  mag- 
netic current  cannot  become  a  good  stenographer.  There  is 
nothing  more  wearisome  than  to  listen  to  the  ordinary 
reader;  there  is  no  life  in  it,  no  feeling  in  it.  Take  one 
who  may  speak  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  if  there  is  no  inflec- 
tion or  emphasis  in  his  speech,  he  becomes  wearisome  to  the 
last  degree  to  the  stenographer.  Another  man  speaks  rap- 
idly but  vigorously,  and  there  is  electricity  in  what  he  says 
and  it  is  easy  to  report.  It  may  be  explained  in  this  way, 
that  one  voice  makes  a  clear,  clean-cut  record  on  a  phono- 
graph; it  reproduces  admirably.  Another  voice  and  tone 
may  be  as  high  but  makes  a  very  imperfect  impress  on  the 
phonographic  record.  Our  brain  is  capable  of  receiving  cer- 
tain titillations  and  those  titillatiqns  are  produced  by  the 
feeling  which  is  generated  by  the  speaker.  If  he  does  not 
produce  that  generating  power  it  is  not  communicated  to  the 
stenographer.  All  of  us  have  experienced  moments  when 
it  was  perfect  torture  to  report  a  man;  there  was  nothing  to 
impel  a  movement  of  the  pen.    It  was  torture  or  slavery  to 
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write  shorthand  after  such  a  man:  Another  man  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  report.  There  are  few  speakers  who  are  good 
readers.  We  are  influenced  by  the  consciousness  of  having* 
an  absolute  check  against  us,  and  that  consciousness  is 
enough  of  itself  to  make  us  feel  very  uncomfortable.  Now 
we  all  know  if  we  are  asked  to  read  a  question,  we  read  it 
vdthout  any  hesitancy  at  all;  but  if  you  ask  us  to  read  a 
question  which  involves  the  reading  of  a  long  excerpt,  we 
want  to  call  for  the  headsman  right  away.  A  little  illustra- 
tion and  I  am  done,  of  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  who  was  subsequently,  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nence as  an  admiralty  lawyer,  made  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  —  just  the  relation  between  the  two  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover and  I  think  the  public  did,  too.  However,  on  one 
occasion  a  friend  going  away  asked  me  to  take  care  of  his 
work  in  that  office.  This  lawyer  called  me  up  —  he  was 
not  then  a  judge  —  and  asked  me  to  come  over  and  take 
a  brief  for  him.  He  dictated  his  brief  and  read  various 
excerpts  from  the  testimony.  He  turned  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  the  volume  of  testimony.  I  felt  I  had  taken 
it  correctly.  I  said  I  did  not  think  I  needed  it,  I  did  not 
think  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  I  felt  'very  confident  I 
had  reported  it  correctly.  I  sent  in  the  brief  and  when 
my  friend  returned  he  asked  me  what  I  did  with  the  brief. 
I  asked  if  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  it  and  he 
said  *•  Yes,  your  quotations  were  ^11  wrong,  you  had  *  stem ' 
for  '  bow,'  •  aft '  for  *  forward  *  and  *  port '  for  *  star- 
board.' "  He  said  **  By  the  way,  did  you  take  the  testimony 
and  compare  it?  "  I  said  "  No,  I  did  not  need  it."  In  perfect 
disgust  my  friend  said  "  Well,  Carroll,  a  man  of  your  experi- 
ence ought  not  to  have  taken  such  a  chance  as  that."  The 
man  had  read  it  wrong  and  trusted  to  me  to  get  it  right. 
A  lawyer  will  pick  up  a  book  and  read  and  not  pay  any 
attention  to  small  words,  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
writer  and  to  his  care  in  comparison  to  see  that  the  record 
it  right. 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  I  think  the  better  the  stenographer  the 
more  fear  in  his  heart  when  he  sees  a  man  start  to  read, 
not  on  account  of  incompetency  on  his  part,  but  because 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  all  possess  that  there  is  hardly 
one  person  in  a  hundred  who  can  read  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  correctly,  and  whenever  we  have  a  chance  to  get  a 
record  that  is  read,  the  universal  experience  is  that  we  v^ll 
find  mistakes.  We  all  prefer  to  have  the  book  to  be  able 
to  check  up,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Carroll's  friend  when  he 
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said  that  he  could  not  see  how  a  gentleman  of  his  ezperi- 
ei^e  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  book  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  get  it. 

Mr.  McLouohlin:  I  know  of  on*  of  the  best  reporters 
in  New  York,  who,  when  it  comes  to  reading  matter,  simply 
puts  in  his  transcript  **  reading*.'* 

Mr.  Demuinq:  The  trouble  is  when  a  lawyer  reads,  as 
a  rule  there  is  no  affiliating  current  between  the  reader 
and  the  stenographer,  if  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word;  not  a  magnetic  current  but  an  affiliating  current. 
When  a  stenographer  of  experience  reads  to  another 
stenographer  I  notice  that  that  does  not  apply.  We  had  a 
case  in  point  at  Atlantic  City,  where  Mr.  Temple  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  from  dictation  by  an  expert  stenographer. 
On  the  first  test  he  wrote  130  words,  on  the  second  test 
150  words,  and  on  the  third  test  149  words,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  unusual  crumbling  of  the  chalk  due  to 
too  much  chlorine  gas  in  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Beno,  who 
had  fead  'to  him  some  selections  by  an  expert  stenographer, 
during  the  first  test  wrote  162  words  a  minute  on  the 
blackboard,  on  the  second  test  155  words,  and  oa  the  third 
IfSS  words  a  minute.  Mr.  Irland  on  the  first  test  wrote  186 
words  a  minute,  on  the  second  196  words,  on  the  third  test 
197  words,  on  the  fourth  test  22o  words,  and  on  the  fifth 
test  246  words  a  minute.  Whenever  these  gentlemen  were 
called  upon  to  read  back  they  read  their  notes  correctly  in 
less  time  than  they  were  taken  down.  If  these  dictations 
had  heen.  given  by  any  other  person  than  an  expert  stenog- 
rapher^ I  do  not-  think  they  could  have  equalled  these 
efforts  at  speed. 

The  President:  Question  No.  10.  "As  there  is  no  direct 
state  tax  this  year,  and  the  only  tax  sent  to  the  various 
counties  this  fall  will  be  the  tax  for  stenographers,  which 
always  is  sent  as  a  separate  item,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
take  steps  to  haVe  our  salaries  paid  from  the  general  fund 
from  which  judges  are  paid?" 

Mr.  Rose:  I  move  that  that  question  be  referred  to  our 
legislative  committee.  I  think  the  New  York  city  stenog- 
raphers are  not  interested  in  that. 

(Questions  11  and  12  were  not  considered.) 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the 
Underwood  Company  in  'reply  to  question  13: 

"  Is  the  visible  typewriter  finding  much  favor  with  the 
members  of  our  profession?    If  not,  why  not?  " 
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The  visible  typewriter  is  finding  favor  witli  the  pro- 
fessional court  reporter;  but  the  fact,  which  is  undeniable, 
that  he  has  been  conservative  in  manifesting  thi&  favor  has 
resulted  from  two  causes,  namely: 

First.  The  court  reporter  is  considered,  and  in  most 
cases  rightly  so,  by  buyers  of  typewriters,  authority  on  the 
typewriter  question.  His  influence  has  been  and  is  great 
and  the  importance  of  his  favor  is  appreciated  by  the  type- 
writer world.  For  this  reason  the  manufacturers  of  the 
older  and  "  blind  **  machines  being  in  possession  of  the 
field,  with  system,  success  and  influence  at  their  command, 
have  exerted  their  utmost  effort  and  energy  and  offered 
every  inducement  within  the  limit  of  reason  and  commer- 
cial suffrage  to  retain  his  favor  and  good-vdll.  In  addition 
to  this  they  have  attacked  visible  writing  with  all  the 
desperation  and  determination  of  their  combined  forces, 
for  in  this  case  their  cause  was  common. 

Second.  The  vrork  of  the  court  reporter  is  of  such 
importance  that  he  must  have  a  machine  upon  which  he 
can  rely  at  all  times;  he  must  have  a  machine,  every  part 
and  principle  of  which  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  tested; 
he  cannot  afford  to  experiment,  he  can  take  no  risk.  He 
knows  that  it  takes  years  to  perfect  a  machine  in  its 
detailed  construction  no  matter  how  faultless  may  be  the 
principle  it  involves,  and  for  this  reason  his  conservatism 
has  been  justifiable. 

The  older  machines  of  the  visible  variety  have  passed 
through  the  experimental  stage  and  have  met  with  a  de^ 
mand  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturers  to  supply. 
The  favor  with  which  they  have  been  received  has  revolu- 
tionized the  typewriter  world,  and  no  less  than  seven,  visible 
writers  have  been  patented  and  manufactured  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  some  of  these,  too,  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  "blind  writers," 
while  not  one  new  **  blind  **  machine  has  appeared. 

The  visible  feature  itself  is  not  nor  never  has  been 
questioned  by  men  of  thought,  but  it  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine  of  this  variety  that  has  been  in 
doubt.  When  the  reporter  looks  about  him  and  sees  the 
favor  which  the  visible  writer  has  met  'and  the  satis^ 
faction  it  has  given  in  other  fields,  and  understands  the 
strength,  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  its  construction,  he 
will  lay  aside  prejudice  and  exercise  the  gn'eatest  power 
and  privilege  with  which  we  arc  gifted,-^  reason,  and  give 
his   favor  unreservedly  to  the  visible  writer. 
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"  H(Jw  does  the  manifolding  capacity  of  the  visible  tyx>e- 
writer  compare  with  the  manifolding  capacity  of  other 
machines?  " 

It  is  a  difficult  matter;  in  fact  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
compare  the  manifolding  capacity  of  the  yisible  writers  as  a 
class  with  the  manifolding  capacity  of  **  other  machines,"  for 
the  reason  that  the  mapifolding  capacity  of  the  .visible 
writers  variea  just  the  same  as  does  the  capacity  of  "  other- 
machines"  for  such  work.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  visible 
writer  as  a  class  is  superior. 

First.  The  alignment  of  thA  front  stroke  or  visible 
writer  is  not  affected  by  heavy  manifolding,  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  type  strike  the  paper  from  the  same  direction, 
while  they  strike  from  all  directions  on  the  understroke  or 
"  blind  "  machines,  and  when  the  common  center  is  changed 
the  alignment  is  ruined  on  the  latter  machines. 

Second.  The  type  bar  of  the  front  stroke  machines  is 
as  a  rule  longer  and  the  blow  naturally  stronger. 

Third.  The  carriage  of  the  visible  writer  is  built  more 
securely,  for  the  reaaon  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  raised 
to  inspect  the  work  or  for  any  other  cause,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  less  susceptible  to  vibration  from  a  quick,  strong, 
sharp  blow  of  the  type,  necessary  in  heavy  manifolding. 

Fourth.  The  papers  are  much  more  easily  inserted,  for 
the  reason  that  the  feed  can  be  thrown  off  entirely  and 
the  papers  held  securely  with  both  hands  until  inserted 
beyond  both  feed-rolls,  thus  insuring  a  more  positive  and 
accurate  feed;  avoiding  the  choking  and  pushing  back  of 
the  sheets. 

Fifth.  Manifolding  requires  sharp,  clear  type.  The 
construction  of  at  least  one  visible  writer  not  only  pro- 
tects the  face  of  the  type  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
battering  one  against  the  other,  but  it  preserves  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  cylinder,  the  two  points  of  contact  between 
which  the  impressions  are  made,  which  results  in  better 
work  for  a  longer  time.  This  is  not  the  case  on  any 
"blind"  writer. 

Sixth.  On  the  front-stroke  machine  the  blow  is  more 
direct  and  effective. 

Seventh.  Mistakes,  if  any  are  made,  on  the  visible  writer 
are  more  easily  detected  and  more  quickly  corrected.  The 
paper  fingers  may  be  raised  and  the  sheets  separated  with- 
out disturbing  the  position  of  the  papers,  except  to  turn 
them  forward  a  couple  of  spaces,  and  the  corrections  made 
without  removing  them  from  the  machine. 
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Hr.  Boas:  I  move  that  the  balance  of  the  questions  be 
MMpended  until  tha  afternoon  session,  and  that  we  now 
take  up  the  reports  of  committees.     (Carried.) 

The  Pbbsident:  The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting 
is  prepared  to  report. 

Mr.  Casboll:  Your  committee  respectfully  reports  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  next  annual  meeting-  of  this 
Association  will  not  be  held  until  December,  1^07,  it  is  inad- 
visible  at  this  time  to  designate  the  place  of  such  meeting 
so  long*  in  advance  thereof.  Your  committee  recommends 
that  a  meeting*  of  the  Executive  Comtnittee  be  held  in  New 
York  city,  Friday,  December  28,  190ft,  and  that  the  location 
of  Baid  1907  annual  meeting  be  then  decided.  (Report 
adopted.) 

[The  meeting  was  postponed  to  January  5,  1907,  and  a 
report  of  the  same  yyiW  appear  at  page  12^.] 

The  PBESlDEifT:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nt>mi- 
ilation  of  Officers  is  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MoIiOUOHLiN:  Your  committee  recommends  the 
election  of  the  following: 

Pbebident. 
I^ng  T.   Cragin Buffalo. 

;  Vice-President. 

Charles  H.   Bequa : Brooklyn. 

Secret  ary-Tbeasubeb. 
Louis  lioewenstein Troy. 

Librarian. 
Miss  M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne Bpchester. 

Executive  Committee. 

Sidney  C.  Ormsby,  New  York;   John  H.  Wilson,  Syracuse; 

Irving  C.  Hutchins,  Rochester;  William  P.  Cherry,  Brooklyn; 

John  E.  Kelly,  Troy. 

Mr.  Craoin:  I  appreciate  very  much  the  honor  implied 
by  the  report  of  your  committee,  but  circumstances  are 
■uch  that  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to  decline  accepting 
the  office.  I  am  most  willing  to  do  all  I  can  "  in  the  ranks  ** 
at  any  time,  and  I  exceedingly  regret  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  do  else  than  decline.    I  may  add  that  this  is  final. 
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Mr.  McIiOUGHLiN:  This  is  the  second  time  we  have  prof- 
fered the  glad  hand  to  Buffalo,  and  been  rejected.  When 
in  Brooklyn  we  very  much  desired  to  have  Mr,  Bailey  serve 
as  president.  He  declined,  and  now  Mr.  Cragin  does  likewise. 
We  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  custom  of  advancing  the 
one  who  has  served  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Cragin  stated  to 
various  members  that  he  would  decline,  but  the  committee 
insisted  that  the  compliment  nevertheless  was  due  him,  and 
if  he  still  persists  in  his  declination  the  committee  will 
make  a  new  slate,  and  substitute  the  gentleman  named  for 
vice-president,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Requa,  for  president  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Uhlein  for  vice-president. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Beale:  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  this  Association  to  incorporate  a  brief 
account  of  the  late  Francis  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  first  official 
reporters  of  Congress,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  this  month. 
I  suggest  that  a  brief  memorial  be  prepared  for  the 
proceedings. 

Upon  its  reference  to  the  Memorial  Committee,  Mr. 
Ormsby  said  he  did  not  think  the  committee  competent  for 
the  purpose,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Beale  be  added  to  such 
committee. 

The  Pbesident:  Last  year  the  Memorial  Committee  was 
assisted  by  others  than  those  named  on  the  committee.  Mr. 
Bigelow,  while  not  on  the  committee,  prepared  a  memoriaL 
The  con:imittee  might  adopt  the  same  course  this  year  and 
ask  the  assistance  of  others. 

Mr.  Beale:  I  would  be  willing,  if  it  is  desirable,  to 
prepare  a  short  memorial  of  Mr.  Smith,  concerning  whom  I 
have  much  information  that  has  not  been   published. 

Mr.  Beale  was  added  to  the  committee. 

The  President:  Mr.  Ormsby  will  read  a  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Briggs. 

ECHOES  OF  THE  N.  Y.  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION  OF  1894. 

BY    HEBBEBT    A.    BBIOOS,     OF    BBOOKLTN. 

AN  invitation  to  contribute  something  by  way  of  a  paper 
for  the  Annual  Meeting  leads,  first  of  all,  to  a  mental 
search  for  a  topic  of  general  interest,  and,  if  possible,  one 
which  has  not  been  worn  threadbare.    I  have  sought  vainly 
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for  such  a  topic  before  resorting  to  personal  experience  as  a 
substitute. 

The  reporting  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1894  was  certainly  an  interesting  experience, 
though  I  would  not  c^re  to  repeat .  it,  and  a  few  reminis- 
cences thereof  must  serve  as  my  acknowledgment  of  Presi- 
dent Murray's  courteous  invitation. 

In  saying  that  I  would  not  care  to  repeat  the  experience, 
I  have  in  mind  only  the  excessive  heat  of  that  summer  in 
Albany,  and  the  long  hours  of  labor  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  Convention.  We  were  generally  at  work  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  fortunate  if  we  escaped 
from  it  at  midnight,  one  o'clock  being  about  the  usual  hour. 
In  ihose  latter  weeks  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  secure  an 
adequate  force  of  stenographers  and  copyists,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  were  not  anxious  to  forego  their 
vacations  with  the  prospect  of  such  arduous  conditions 
ahead.  Mr.  Thornton  and  I  had  an  easy  time  of  it  in  May, 
and  .needed  but  little  assistance  in  June.  July  became 
decidedly  strenuous;  and  it  was  fitting  that  Mr.  William 
Loeb,  Jr.,  should  come  to  our  aid  about  that  time  as  a 
preliminary  course  in  the  strenuous  life  that  was  destined 
to  be  his  later  on.  It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  remember 
his  businesslike  methods  of  handling  the  mass  of  work,  his 
tirelessness  in  the  face  of  tropical  heat  and  disgfraceful 
hours,  and  the  general  excellence  of  results  produced  at  his 
hands.  This  was  the  more  appreciated  because,  by  reason 
of  the  dearth  of  efficient  men  at  that  season,  a  bit  of  the 
work  here  and  there  was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  I 
went  down  to  the  stenographers'  table  one  evening  about 
eleven  o'clock  when  an  important  and  very  rapid  speech 
was  being  delivered,  and  found  the  scribe  on  duty  fallen 
back  in  his  chair  in  a  condition  of  collapse,  staring  help- 
less^ly  at  the  speaker  or  hopelessly  at  his  note-book.  How 
long  that  had  been  his  attitude  was  uncertain,  but  before 
the  train  took  him  back  to  his  vacation  next  morning  he 
admitted  that  his  book  contained  little  that  would  be 
missed. 

Among  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  representative 
men  composing  the  convention  there,  were  three  or  four 
who  always  made  a  speech  at  every  point  in  the  proceed- 
ings where  a  loophole  could  be  f9und.  Their  idea  evidently 
was  to  put  in  as  much  of  that  summer  as  possible  in  talking 
to  future  generations.  They  seemed  at  first  blush  to  be 
merely  talking  to  the  gallery  for  temporary  aggrrandize- 
ment;  but  the  gallery  they  really  addressed  was  not  present 
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in  that  Convention  Hall.  It  was  generations  to  come  for 
which  their  eloquence  was  deliberately  intended.  They 
reasoned  that  a  man  may  be  as  obscure  as  possible  in  his 
own  day,  but  if  a  thousand  of  his  speeches  are  spread  upon 
the  imperishable  record  of  the  Fundamental  Law,  then 
posterity  is  forced  to  recognize  his  importance.  Long- 
headed, clear-sighted  statesmen  those! 

Everyone  knows  that  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
Convention  later  on  became  still  more  distinguished  as 
Ambassador  to  England;  that  the  eminent  majority  leader 
on  the  floor  has  since  been  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  now 
our  honored  Secretary  of  State.  Perhaps  a  dozen  of  the 
delegates  have  been  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  or 
to  other  high  State  office;  while  another  dozen,  probably 
more,  have  ended  their  labors  for  good  and  all. 

Mr.  Ruso  moved,  and  it  was  carried,  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  questions  on  the  printed  list  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  RoDOEBs:  It  seems  proper  that  there  should  be 
spread  upon  our  record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Leslie's  Weekly  last  May  regarding  one  of  the  resident 
menkbers  of  our  Association,  Mr.  Philander  Deming.  The 
article  is  "  The  Curious  Origin  of  the  Court  Reporter."  The 
article  purports  to  give  his  experience  in  introducing  court 
reporting  in  this  city,  and  upon  the  very  site  ui>on 
which  we  are  meeting  —  in  the  old  City  Hall.  If  there  is 
no  objection  I  ask  that  the  article  without  being  now  read 
be  incorporated   in  our  minutes. 

THE    CURIOUS    ORIGIN     OF    THE     COURT 
REPORTER. 

PHILANDER  DEMING,  the  original  court  reporter  in  the 
fltate  of  New  York,  if  not  in  the  country,  leads  a  quiet 
Life  in  Albany,  where,  through  his  persistence,  he  brought 
about  the  innovation  of  stenographic  reporting  in  courts  of 
law.  Being  the  pioneer  in  court  reporting,  he  is  known 
familiarly  as  "  the  old  court  reporter,"  but  in  letters  he 
holds  a  place  as  a  pleasing  writer  of  fiction.  His  first  liter- 
ary efforts  to  attract  attention  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  during  the  year  1873,  the  "  sketches,"  as  the  author 
pleaded  to  call  his  efforts,  being  widely  read.  Other  works 
which  have  received  favorable  recognition  are  his  "  Adiron- 
dack   Stories"     (1880),    and    the    quaint    volume    entitled, 
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"  Tompkins  and  Other  Folks."  LaBt  August  he  furnished 
the  first  article  in  the  "  Contributors*  Club  "  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Mr.  Deming  is  a  picturesque  figure  on  the  streets  of 
Albany,  in  appearance  having  some  such  a  look  as  Mark 
Twain.  He  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Schoharie  county,  Febru- 
ary 6th,  1829,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Deming,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman.  He  fitted  himself  for  college  in  the 
Whitestown  Baptist  Seminary,  near  Utica,  and  finally  was 
graduated  from  the  Vermont  University  in  1861.  He  went 
to  Albany  the  follovdng  year,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  The  story  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  bring- 
ing about  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  and  time-savers 
and  aids  in  court  proceedings  is  told  by  this  pioneer,  who  is 
now  past  the  allotted  three-score  years  and  ten,  in  th£ 
following  narrative,  which  he  unfolded  to  me: 

The  change,  though  very  important,  came  about  quietly 
—  as  oft  in  the  stilly  night  the  snowflakes  fall  and  cover 
all  the  scene.  In  1865  (and  for  many  years  before  that  date) 
the  judges  of  the  courts,  and  the  lawyers  in  the  various 
states  of  the  union,  were  trying  to  do  an  impossible  thing 
in  letters.  They  were  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  ordinary 
writing  and  to  record  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  testi- 
mony (too  often  ungovernable  talk)  of  independent  Ameri- 
can citizen-s  and  others  upon  the  witness-stand.  The  painful 
effort  and  slow  anguish  of  those  days  are  still  remembered, 
and  spoken  of  with  almost  a  shudder,  by  the  few  old  bench- 
ers of  that  time,  who  have  lingered  on,  and  who  have  come 
with  us  into  the  new  century.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
judge's  record  had  to  be  the  standard.  When  the  record  of 
the  opposing  attorneys  differed,  the  judge  had  to  decide 
what  the  evidence  of  the  witness  had  been.  And  when  he 
did  not  know  he  had  to  ruh.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  painful 
this  was.  And  then,  the  record!  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
mention  it  as  an  awful  record.  For  it  involved  then,  as  such 
records  do  now,  the  right  to  property,  to  personal  liberty, 
and  to  life. 

At  the  time  in  question  there  were  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  competent  shorthand  reporters  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  busy  doing  congressional,  legis- 
lative and  newspaper  work.  It  was  the  dream  of  some  of 
these  men  that  shorthand  might  come  to  be  generally  used 
to  take  evidence  of  witnesses  in  court.  Among  these  short" 
hand  writers  was  one  (Mr.  Deming)  whom  it  is  convenient 
to  mention  as  Alexander  Gray,  although  in  point  of  fact 
your  narrator  is  merely   telling  his   own   experience.    Mr. 
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Gray  came  to  Albany  early  in  the  'sixties.  It  was  among 
his  plans  to  introduce  shorthand  into  the  supreme  court 
circuits  of  the  state  held  in  Albany  and  adjacent  counties. 
His  efforts  to  do  this  sharply  illustrate  the  situation  at  that 
time,  and  reveal  the  nature  of  the  important  change  just 
then  beginning  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Gray  sought  and  found  opportunities  to  see  each  of 
the  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the. third  judicial 
district,  New  ^^ork,  in  which  district  Albany  is  included. 
The  report-er  was  treated  with  consideration  by  all  of  the 
judges,  but  some  objections  to  the  proposed  experiment 
were  made.  One  of  the  supreme  court  justices  explained 
that  he  himself  was  a  very  rapid  penman,  and  he  did  not 
quite  see  h-ow  any  one  could  write  more  rapidly  than  he  did. 
He  felt  compelled  to  say,  also,  that  he  was  so  accustomed 
to  writing  the  evidence  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  try 
a  case  without  a  pen  in  his  hand.  But  his  view  soon 
changed,  and  he  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  new 
method.  The  other  two  judges  did  not  object  to  the  experi- 
ment. They  were  willing  to  try  any  plan  the  lawyers  would 
favor. 

Soon  October  came,  and  the  November  circuit  (1865)* 
to  be  held  in  the  city  hall  at  Albany  was  drawing  near.  It 
was  to  be  an  eventful  circuit.  Besides  other  important 
cases,  a  well-known  citizen  was  to  be  tried  for  the  homicide 
of  another  citizen  who  had  been  well  known.  Alexander 
Gray  saw  the  judge  who  was  to  hold  the  circuit.  The  judge 
said  he  would  object  to  nothing  that  the  lawyers  would  con- 
sent to,  and  advised  Gray  to  see  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  and  the  attorney  for  the  defense,  in  the  case  of  the 
homicide,  which  was  of  so  much  interest  to  the  city. 

Gray's  visit  to  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  was  an 
incident  the  details  of  which  he  vividly  remembered.  Per- 
haps it  is  and  was  the  duty  of  every  public  prosecutor  to 
assume  an  aspect  of  great  severity.  Gray  entered  the  office 
of  this  officer,  with  whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  just  inside  the  door.  The  district 
attorney  rose  from  his  chair  and  glared  at  the  stranger  with 
a  withering  effect.  Gray  stated  that  he  was  a  stenographic 
writer;  that  he  desired  to  take  the  evidence  at  the  .approach- 
ing circuit,  and  especially  the  evidence  in  the  important 
homicide  case;    that  he  had   seen   the  judge,  who  did  not 


*  This  was  a  homicide  by  Phooting  that  occurred  at  the  Delavan  Houae, 
Albany.  T*he  names  of  the  parties  are  not  given  for  obvious  reasons.  Charles 
R.  Ingalls,  of  Troy,  pre<-idea.  Solomon  Higgins  was  district  attorney,  and  the 
prisoner  was  defended  by  Lyman  Tremain  and  Wm.  J.  Hadley,  who  was  sub- 
sequently fatally  shot  in  his  office  by  a  client.— Pub.  Com. 
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object;  that  he  had  learned  that  the  district  attorney  to 
whom  he  wad  then  speaking  had  thought  the  case  of  such 
importance  that  the  attorney-general  of  the  stat-e  was  to 
aid  him  in  the  prosecution,  and  that  the  defense  not  only 
had  a  lawyer  of  celebrity  as  attorney,  but  had  also  secured 
as  counsel  to  try  the  case  the  Hon.  Lyman  Tremain,  who 
was  of  national  reputation. 

Upon  this  statement  the  countenance  of  the  district 
attorney  assumed  an  aspect  that  was  not  merely  severe  but 
determinedly  repellant.  So  far  as  was  possible  to  one  whose 
appearance  was  naturally  pleasant,  his  face  became  terrible. 
His  eyes  glowed  with  peculiar  fire.  He  took  a  step  back- 
ward as  if  to  avoid  contamination,  and  said  with  a  brazen 
effect^  "  Sir,  we  will  not  need  you."  Gray  passed  out  of  the 
ofBce  as  an  intruder  passes  out  who  is  suspected  of  inter- 
fering in  a  case,  with  criminal  intentions.  He  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  the  manner  of  the  district 
attorney  was  a  thing  well  put  on. 

At  the  office  of  the  attorney  for  the  defense,  Mr.  Gray 
met  with  another  repulse.  **  Would  it  not  be  well,*'  he  asked, 
"  to  try  the  shorthand  method  of  taking  the  evidence  in  that 
case  next  week?    I  am  a  stenographic  writer.** 

"  I  do  not  see,"  replied  the  attorney  (Mr.  Hadley),  "  any 
way  to  make  shorthand  available.  I  reported  speeches  with 
shorthand  in  England;  I  know  about  it.  In  this  matter  here 
we  must  have  the  evidence  to  use  as  we  proceed  witli  the 
trial,  and  we  cannot  read  your  shorthand  notes.*' 

"  But  I  can  read  them  for  you,"  said  Gray,  enthusi- 
astically, **  and  the  judge  does  not  object." 

"  Sir,**  said  the  lawyer  sternly,  **  we  will  not  need  you." 

Gray  departed,  but  he  did  not  feel  satisfied.  The  next 
morning  he  again  called  upon  Mr.  Hadley,  and  found  him 
hard  at  work  in  his  office.  The  reporter  said:  "It  has 
seemed  to  me,  after  all,  that  there  may  be  a  way  about  this 
shorthand  which " 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  you,"  shouted  the  lawyer, 
interrupting,  "  that  we  cannot  make  shorthand  available? 
What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  in  this  manner?  "  And 
the  lawyer  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  taking  a  ruler  from  his 
table,  balanced  it  in  his  hand  and  gazed  expressively  at  the 
persistent  stranger.  Gray  quickly  left  the  office,  reflecting 
as  he  did  so  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  at  least -advertised 
the  shorthand  movement,  for  which  he  was  trying  to  gain 
a  place  in  the  courts. 

Here  the  scene  changed  to  the  court  room  in  the  city 
hall  at  Albany,  and  to  a  date  two  weeks  later  than  the  time 
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of  the  events  above  narrated.  In  order  to  look  upon  the 
Bcene,  let  us  go  to  the  city  hall.  We  find  the  long  and  lofty 
room,  in  which  the  circuit  of  the  supreme  court  (and  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer)  is  held,  crowded  with  people.  The 
case  of  the  homicide  is  on  trial.  The  Hon.  Lyman  Tremain 
is  addressing  the  court  in  a  very  earnest  manner.  To  appre- 
ciate his  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  rule 
of  evidence  which  holds  that  if  one  party  opens  a  door  the 
opposing  party  may  then  push  the  door  wide  open.  If  a 
party  has  a  right  to  keep  a  door  closed,  and  objects  to  open- 
ing it,  then  it  must  be  kept  entirely  closed.  For,  if  the  party 
having  the  right  to  keep  it  closed  opens  it  cautiously,  inten- 
tionally, or  in  any  way,  even  very  slightly,  that  slight  open- 
ing forfeits  the  right  of  closing,  and  the  other  party  can 
then  open  the  door  widely  and  bring  in  a  line  of  evidence 
which  otherwise  might  be  excluded.  This  is  the  rule,  and 
it  is  manifestly  a  just  one. 

The  occurrences  we  witness  in  the  court  room  are  as 
follows:  "  If  the  court  please,"  says  Mr.  Tremain,  **  we  come 
now  to  the  direct  question  whether  the  accused  can  avail 
himself  of  this  line  of  evidence.  My  associate,  Mr.  Hadley, 
at  the  very  moment  the  attorney-general  asked  the  question, 
called  my  attention  to  it.  And  that  question  was  certainly 
answered.  The  evidence  was  called  out  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  They  have  opened  the  door.  They  have  let  in  this 
line  of  our  defense;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  furtherance 
of  justice  that  they  have  done  so.  We  are  entirely  sure 
that  the  evidence  was  given  as  I  have  stated." 

The  Attorney-General:  **  Your  honor,  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible that  I  could  have  asked  such  a  question,  or  have  per- 
mitted such  an  answer  to  be  given." 

Mr.  Tremain:  "  No,  your  honor,  it  was  not;  but  the  evi- 
dence was  given.  The  people  have  opened  the  door.  We 
insist  upon  our  technical  right." 

The  Attorn ey-Qeneral:  "  Is  there  not  another  line  of 
defense  still  to  be  considered?  " 

Mr.  Tremain:  "  Yes,  your  honor;  but  we  will  have  to 
come  back  to  this  again." 

The  Court:  **  Put  in  the  evidence  on  the  other  branch 
of  the  case,  and  in  the  meantime  I  will  think  of  this." 

Mr.  Tremain:  "Very  well,  your  honor,  we  will  take  up 
another  line  of  evidence,  but  must  insist  upon  our  rights 
in  this  matter  when  we  reach  it  again." 

An  hour  later. 

Mr.  Tremain:  "  That  is  all;  and  now  we  come  again  to 
that  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  line  of  evidence 
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for  ^hich  the  door  was  opened  to  us  by  the  answer  called 
out  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Both  Mr.  Hadley  and  myself 
assert  most  solemnly  that  we  have  positive  recollection  that 
the  question  was  asked  and  answered.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  we  are  mistaken?  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
matter  at  the  very  time  it  occurred.  The  great  importance 
of  the  fact  tnat  the  door  was  opened  led  my  associate  to 
notice  the  few  words  that  weo'e  spoken,  just  at  the  time. 
I  also  was  led  to  notice  them." 

The  Attorney-General:  "Your  honor,  it  is  impossible  — 
wholly  impossible.  We  remember  no  such  evidence,  and 
your  honor's  minutes  prove  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.    Is  not  the  record  of  the  court  conclusive?  " 

Mr.  Tremain:  "  But,  your  honor,  is  our  positive  knowl- 
edge and  solemn  declaration  to  be  treated  as  nothing?  That 
one  man  or  ten  failed  to  see  or  hear  and  remember  is  not 
proof  as  against  positive  knowledge.  The  negative  evidence 
of  those  who  did  not  see  does  not  disprove  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  those  who  did." 

The  contest  raged  for  half  an  hour.  In  the  meantime, 
who  is  that  quiet  person  seated  at  the  long  table,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  counsel  and  yet  near  to  the  witness? 
He  has  been  there  during  the  circuit,  writing,  but  wholly 
ignored  by  the  court  and  counsel.  We  recognize  in  him  the 
reporter  who  was  so  sharplj'  treated  by  the  lawyers  in  their 
offices.  It  must  be  that  the  judge  has  kindly  allowed  Mr. 
Gray  a  seat  within  the  bar.  Let  us  look  over  his  shoulder 
and  see  the  carefully  written  pag^s.  Every  word,  every 
comma,  of  all  that  has  been  done,  has  been  recorded.  The 
old,  slow  method,  in  which  the  court  and  attorneys  have 
kept  their  minutes,  has  given  the  shorthand  man  time  for 
this.  While  the  others  have  been  scratching  and  perspiring 
(and  keeping  the  witnesses  down  to  half-speed)  to  get  the 
substance,  Mr.  Gray  has  leisurely  written  all  the  words  of 
every  question  and  every  answer  in  exact  and  (to  him)  very 
legible  shorthand  characters.  We  see  also  that  he  has  now 
written  in  his  best  penmanship  a  copy  of  a  passage  of  about 
sixty  words  taken  from  his  notes.  We  see  the  sheet  on 
which  the  copy  is  made  lying  on  the  table  beside  his  note- 
book. We  read  the  copy  and  discover  that  it  is  the  very 
passage  about  which  the  counsel  are  now  raging. 

Why  does  the  reporter  remain  quietly  in  his  seat  with  no 
offer  to  aid  the  contending  parties?  It  is  because  they 
virtually  turned  him  out  of  their  offices,  and  have  not  spoken 
to  or  looked  toward  him  during  the  progress  of  the  trial; 
and  his  face  now  has  perplexity  written  over  it.     Shall  he 
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or  shall  he  not  venture  to  aid?  Will  his  offering  be  spurned 
or  accepted?  As  the  minutes  go  by  the  battle  continues 
between  counsel,  and  the  conflict  waxes  warmer  in  the  mind 
of  the  reporter.  Has  he  a  right  to  remain  silent?  He 
glances  at  the  anxious  face  of  the  citizen  on  trial;  how 
dreadful  the  accusation  against  him! 

Mr.  Gray  finally  decides  that  he  will  make  another  copy 
(so  as  to  avoid  the  interlineation  of  one  word  which  appears 
as  an  interlineation  in  the  first  copy)  and  place  this  entirely 
perfect  copy  upon  the  desk  before  the  court.  He  makes  the 
second  copy  in  his  clearest  penmanship.  Then  comes  the 
critical  moment.  He  rises,  walks  around  the  end  of  the 
table,  takes  four  steps  to  the  bench  where  the  august  court 
is  seated,  places  his  paper  on  the  desk  before  the  court, 
and  then,  with  his  pulses  throbbing,  turns  and  quietly 
resumes  his  seat  by  the  long  table. 

In  a  moment  the  attorney  for  the  defense,  Mr.  Hadley, 
divines  the  meaning  of  the  reporter's  movement.  And  in 
another  he  rises,  walks  around  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
stands  meekly  at  Gray's  elbow,  while  he  whispers  a  most 
humble  request  that  the  reporter  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
paper  he  has  just  placed  before  the  court.  The  first  copy, 
with  the  word  interlined,  is  fortunately  ready,  and  is  gra- 
ciously handed  to  Mr.  Hadley.  With  an  eager  glance  at  the 
paper  and  a  sudden  flush  upon  his  face,  the  attorney  steps 
quickly  to  his  counsel  (Mr.  Tremain)  who  has  the  floor  at 
the  moment.  Mr.  Tremain  pauses  in  his  argument,  grasps 
the  copy,  and,  looking  at  it,  breaks  out  triumphantly  into 
praises  of  stenography. 

"  And  besides  all  this  which  I  have  urged,  your  honor," 
he  says,  "  there  is  in  attendance  here  a  stenographer,  who 
takes  every  question  and  answer,  every  word  uttered  by  the 
court,  counsel,  and  witnesses  in  the  examinations  of  this 
important  trial.  How  could  anything  be  more  exact  or  sat- 
isfactory than  this?  "  And  then  he  reads  the  evidence  which 
Mr.  Gray  has  furnished. 

"  Yes;  I  see,"  says  the  judge,  studying  his  copy,  and 
with  relief  and  satisfaction  written  all  over  his  countenance. 

The  memory  of  the  court  and  lawyers  is  refreshed.  The 
judge,  the  attorney-general,  and  all  agree  that  the  record 
is  most  strictly  accurate  and  complete.  The  new  line  of 
defense  comes  in  and  changes  the  aspect  of  the  case.  Two 
hours  from  the  time  the  reporter  makes  his  venture  the 
attorney-general,  in  lofty  and  dignified  language,  concedes 
that  the  accused  has  made  out  a  good  case  of  self-defense, 
and  the  trial  for  homicide  ends  with  an  honorable  acquittal; 
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there  is  hand-shaking'  and  rejoicing,  and  the  accused  goes  his 
way  to  his  home  «nd  to  freedom. 

But  how  about  the  stenographer?  He  has  succeeded 
only  too  well  for  his  own  peace  and  rest.  From  that  day 
and  hour  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  the  work  forced  upon 
his  attention.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  stenographic  aid. 
Gray  transferred  to  other  workers  his  legislatiye  and  news- 
paper engagements,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  new 
field.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Gray  may  have  been  paralleled 
in  other  localities.  It  took  time  for  new  men  to  become 
qualified  to  do  this  new  kind  of  expert  work,  but  more  than 
a  dozen  years  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  advance  had  been  pretty  generally  made.  The  note 
books  of  the  reporters  had  descended  upon  the  court  rooms, 
and  the  scene  was  changed.  The  pens  had  been  laid  aside. 
The  examination  of  witnesses  moved  smoothly  on,  no  longer 
checked  or  broken  by  those  painful  delays  which  had  been 
required  when  the  court  and  the  lawyers  were  writing  the 
evidence.  The  tediousness  had  departed;  the  court  room 
had  become  a  pleasant  place.  It  was  often  a  treat  to  hear 
the  quick  and  sprightly  talk  occurring  between  an  examin- 
ing counsel  and  the  witness.  And  the  judges,  clothed  with 
a  new  dignity,*  sitting  bravely  upright  and  in  their  right 
mii^ds,  had  become  the  special  friends  of  the  stenographers. 

Remembering  how  many  courts  there  are  in  the  coun- 
ties of  the  states  of  the  union;  how  great  the  forest  of  pens 
formerly  waving  in  slow  anguish  in  these  courts,  but  now 
laid  low;  how  pleasant  the  change  from  tedious  delay  to 
brisk  activity  over  this  wide  area,  and  how  great  a  saving 
of  time  and  money  has  been  effected,  one  gets  a  glimpse  of 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  domain  of  letters. 


Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  suggest  that  we  take  up  Question 
No.  18:  "  Why  does  not  the  Association  establish  and  main- 
tain a  scale  of  rates  to  be  charged  to  customers  for  all 
kinds  of  reporting,  and  discipline  its  members  who  cut  the 
rates?" 

I  would  move  that  the  scale  of  rates  that  Mr.  Ormsby 
can  tell  us  about  be  adopted  as  the  rates  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  agree  to  charge  for  stenographic 
work. 

Mr.  Carroll:  Thj?re  has  been  no  **  scale  of  rates."  We 
would  like  to  know  what  they  are.    The  objection  I  make  is 
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that  this  Association  will  undertake  to  do  something  it  can 
not  accomplish. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  We  want  to  get  at  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  got  at  it  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  city- 
Association  after  much  labor  adopted  what  we  called  a 
code  of  prices.  While  we  did  not  undertake  to  go  as  far 
as  suggested  in  this  question,  yet  we  made  a  declaration  that 
*•  The  following  are  the  rates  which  have  existed  in  the 
profession  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  which  this 
Association  deems  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  practice  of 
the  profession."  Then  we  stated  that  the  rate  was  twenty- 
five  cents  a  folio,  and  for  each  additional  copy  five  cents  a 
folio.  This  applied  to  all  work  outside  of  official  work. 
Then  we  adopted  a  schedule  of  rates  of  exchange,  twenty- 
five  cents  a  folio,  five  cents  for  the  second  and  three  cents 
for  the  third.  We  considered  this  fair  and  reasonable.  I 
may  say  I  have  frequently,  as  have  other  members  of  the 
Association,  had  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  declaration  of 
that  Association  which  was  signed  by  at  least  forty-five 
members. 

Mr.  Beale:  This  matter  was  threshed  out  at  Atlantic  City 
very  carefully  on  Col.  "Demming*s  initiative.  It  has  always 
started  trouble  at  the  National  Association,  and  I  was 
unfortunate  in  being  appointed  on  a  committee  with  several 
eminent  gentlemen  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  to  the 
National  Association,  and  we  are  to  have  a  meeting  in 
Boston  soon.  We  feel  that  the  New  York  Association  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  important  State  body  of  the  kind 
in  the  country  or  the  world,  and  it  would  please  us  very 
much  if  a  committee  is  appointed  by  your  Association  and 
have  the  two  committees  act  in  conjunction.  I  would 
invite  the  committee  to  meet  with  us  in  Boston,  and  I 
assure  you  of  having  a  good  time  while  there,  and  thus 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  agree  upon  something.  Mr. 
Carroll  probably  looks  upon  it  as  some  of  our  members 
have,  as  subject  to  the  law  on  combinations,  but  that  matter 
was  carefully  considered.  The  purpose  in  our  Association 
is  to  formulate  a  scale  of  prices  which  shall  not  be  in  any 
way  mandatory,  but  which  shall  express  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  reporters  as  to  the  standard  of  rates,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  something  to  which  we  can 
point  if  criticism  is  made  or  questions  asked  as  to  the 
proper  standard. 
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Mr.  Cabboll:  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Association 
attempt  to  do  something  which  it  can  not  do.  Even  in  the 
city  Association  it  was  necessary  to  make  certain  con- 
spicuous exceptions  so  that  certain  people  should  not  be 
hurt  by  the  rate  established,  and  that  certain  existing  con- 
tracts should  not  be  interfered  with.  My  objection  is  if  you 
establish  a  rate  that  is  too  low  for  New  York  city,  you 
have  to  establish  a  rate  that  the  lawyer  can't  say  that  is 
the  rate  in  the  State  of  New  York.  You  have  to  establish 
a  number  of  rates  for  the  different  judicial  districts  for 
different  classes  of  work.  The  law  prescribes  what  the  rate 
shall  be  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  Y'^ou  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  bind  us  on  the  outside  in  this  way.  You 
suggest  that  official  work  should  be  compensated  at  so 
much.  A  lawyer  comes  to  us  and  says  the  official  reporter 
gets  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  a  folio,  your  Association 
recommends  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  a  folio,  and  here  you 
are  charging  us  twenty-five  cents.  That  is  the  way  it 
works.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  I  have 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  rate  that  has  been  customary  in 
New  York  for  thirty  years.  You  will  have  to  make  varying 
rates  for  different  sections,  and  that  is  going  to  work  a 
hardship  in  the  way  of  unnecessary  explanations.  For 
goodness  sake  let  the  question  alone. 

Mr.  McLotghlin:  I  wish  that  I  had  the  ability  to  think 
as  readily  on  my  feet  as  the  eloquent  gentleman  who  has 
taken  his  seat.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statement  as  to  the 
State  Association  regulating  the  rates  at  which  outside  sten- 
ographers shall  do  work.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  New  York  city  and  Mr.  Grout 
became  comptroller.  He  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  he  knew  that  the  official  stenographers  were 
allowed  to  charge  ten  cents  a  folio.  He  sent  for  one  of 
the  chief  auditors  and  asked  him  how  it  happened  that  some 
outside  stenographers  on  a  commission  had  charged  twenty- 
five  cents  a  folio  and  five  cents  for  extra  copies.  I  hap- 
pened in  the  comptroller's  office  and  was  told  that  the 
comptroller  was  questioning  the  stenographer's  bill,  stating 
that  the  city  ought  not  to  pay  more  than  ten  cents.  He 
said,  "  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  have  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  your  Association  write  a  letter  to  the 
comptroller  explaining  what  your  charges  are."  Mr.  Ormsby 
and  myself  sent  such  a  letter  to  the  comptroller,  and  since 
that  time  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  col- 
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lecting  the  established  rate.  The  New  York  city  organiza^ 
tion  has  passed  out  of  existence  and  with  it  this  code  of 
prices,  which  it  struck  me  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  this 
Association  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  I  think  I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  New  York  city  organization,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Carroll 
will  remember  we  had  to  incorporate  some  exceptions  in 
that  schedule  of  charges,  because  the  New  York  city  organ- 
ization undertook  to  make  a  cast-iron  agreement  to  live  up 
to  those  charges.  We  undertook  to  enforce  that  which  I 
myself  was  satisfied  never  could  be  done,  and  it  never  was 
done  nor  can  it  be  done.  Leave  out  that  part  of  the  question 
relating  to  the  disciplining  of  members.  The  proposition  is 
simply  to  adopt  a  code  of  prices  and  put  ourselves  on  record 
as  to  what  are  reasonable  rates,  and  then  when  questions 
arise  we  can  refer  to  the  printed  declaration. 

Mr.  Demming:  A  very  serious  condition  is  confronting 
us,  whether  we  care  to  meet  it  or  not.  If  we  do  not  meet  it^ 
we  soon  will  feel  its  effects.  Some  time  ago  the  war  depart- 
ment reduced  the  rates  for  reporting  court  martial  proceed- 
ings, and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of 
the  National  Reporters'  Association  I  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  acting  Secretary  of  War.  The  result 
of  that  correspondence  is  that  unless  the  verbatim  short- 
hand reporters  of  the  United  States  agree  upon  a  minimum 
scale  of  rates,  the  War  Department  is  going  upon  the  mar- 
ket to  employ  shorthand  reporters  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  If  that  is  carried  out  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
other  departments  will  pursue  the  same  course;  the  result 
will  be  legislation  by  Congress  reducing  the  rates  throughout 
the  country  when  paid  for  by  the  general  government,  and 
when  that  prevails  our  State  legislators  will  drop  to  that 
scale.  I  think  our  best  course  is  to  suggest  a  schedule  of 
prices  as  a  minimum.  The  National  Association  has  done 
that  by  adopting  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  by  our  brethren 
in  New  York  city  as  a  minimum  schedule,  and  in  addition  to 
that  have  added  a  clause  that  when  a  stenographer  is  called 
from  his  office  a  distance  further  than  eight  or  nine  miles, 
he  shall  be  paid  mileage  and  actual  expenses.  I  believe  that 
it  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  War  Department,  and  I 
think  in  this  way  we  can  establish  a  decent  rate  of  prices 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carroll:  It  is  not  a  question  of  maintaining  a 
decent  rate.    A  decent  rate  is  obtained  and  it  has  been  fixed 
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by  experience,  and  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  commercial 
questions  are  settled.  You  might  as  well  establish  a  mini- 
mum rental.  That  is  an  important  factor  in  the  charge 
of  any  professional  man,  as  is  the  cost  of  living.  The 
cost  of  living  in  certain  cities  is  so  much  greater  than  in 
oth^r  cities  that  you  can  not  establish  any  rate  that  vnll 
apply  equally  to  the  whole  country.  Attempt  to  establish 
a  rate  and  you  will  invite  comparison.  As  to  the  War 
Department,  we  are  all  advised  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
get  cheap  stenographers.  The  government  is  now  experi- 
menting with  an  inferior  grade  of  stenographers.  They 
exploited  an  amanuensis  in  the  Standard  Oil  matter  and 
finally  were  compelled  to  accept  the  outside  stenographer's 
report  as  the  official  record.  Competent  men  need  not  fear 
the  competition  of  the  incompetent. 

Mr.  Demmino:  Notwithstanding  thfi  War  Department  has 
cut  down  the  rates  about  one-third,  and  notwithstanding  the 
protest  that  has  been  made  to  Acting  Secretary  of  War 
Oliver,  he  says  that  they  are  able  to  enter  the  open  market 
and  obtain  stenographers  giving  entire  s&tisfaction  to  the 
department  at  those  prices. 

• .  Mr.  Cooke:  I  sincerely  wish  that  something  might  be 
done  by  which  the  schedule  mentioned  here  could  be  adopted, 
for  it  means  a  great  deal  to  us  in  our  section.  The  custom 
with  us  is,  and  has  been  always,  in  outside  matters,  to 
charge  the  regular  rates  that  would  be  charged  for  court 
work.  *  *  ♦  The  result  is  that  in  a  case  up  to  fifty  folios* 
we  have  slightly  the  better  of  it,  but  the  moment  we  pass 
fifty  folios  we  have  a  constantly  decreasing  scale.  You 
readily  perceive  that  if  we  should  attempt  to  get  anything 
like  adequate  compensation  for  the  wt)rk,  we  will  be  jumped 
on  by  the  legal  fraternity.  In  Monroe  county  they  look  at 
it  in  a  different  manner,  although  they  make  complaint  up 
there  that  the  stenographer  gets  more  than  anybody  else, 
and  doubtless  he  ought  to  —  he  does  the  most  work. 

Mr.  Demming:  Has  the  Bar  Association  established  a 
scale  of  prices? 

Mr.  Cooke:  That  is  my  impression,  but  the  moment  we 
do  that  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  There  is  one  way  to  answer  the  criticism 
on  the  earnings  of  the  stenographer.  Whenever  I  hear  a 
lawyer  make  the  proposition  that  the  stenographer  is  the 
only  one  who  is  making  any  money  out  of  the  case,  I  gen- 
erally  state  that   I  am  willing  to  exchange  fees  with  any- 
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body  who  is  sitting  at  the  table.    That  always  closes  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Carroll:  I  want  to  say  that  this  Association  is  pri- 
marily an  Association  of  official  stenographers,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  they  leave  the  rates  for  outside  work  out  of  thfi 
question  entirely.  We  can  get  along  in  New  York  very  well 
without  any  suggestion  on  that  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  no  more  good  stenographers  in  New  York  than 
there  is  a  present  demand  for;  only  the  incompetents  are 
forced  to  take  anything  below  the  prevailing  rate.  It  is  only 
the  incompetent  men  who  are  working  below  the  prevailing 
rate.  You  do  not  help  them  but  you  hurt  us.  If  I  believed 
that  you  could  actually  help  them  I  should  not  raise  my 
voice  about  it,  even  though  I  be  hurt  to  some  extent.  I  know 
you  can  not  help  them  and  I  know  you  can  hurt  me.  Why  do 
we  get  satisfactory  fees  in  New  York?  Because  large 
amounts  are  involved,  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  those 
are  the  cases  in  which  we  are  paid,  and  those  are  the  only 
cases  in  which  you  can  receive  large  fees. 

Mr.  McLouGiiLiN  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  dispose  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Ruso:  If  you  will  refer  to  your  reports  you  will  find 
there  was  once  a  scale  of  prices  adopted.  It  was  never  lived 
up  to,  and  is  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  the  Association  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  ^Nhy  not  make  the  committee  larger,  and 
have  it  meet  with  the  Executive  Committee  in  New  York  in 
January? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  might  state  for  the  information  of 
Col.  Demming  that  in  this  State  the  rate  fixed  is  twenty  cents 
for  the  first  folio,  ten  cents  for  the  second  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  I  will  appoint  as  such  committee  the 
follow^ing: 

First  District,  Edward  Carroll. 
Second  District,  Peter  P.  McLoughlin. 
Third  District,  William  M.  Thomas. 
Fourth  District,  Robert  R.  Law. 
Fifth  District,  H.  P.  Cooke. 
Sixth  District,  Theodore  C.  Rose. 
Seventh  District,  Thomas  R.  Griffith. 
Eighth  District,  A.  B.  Weaver. 
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Mr.  Ruso:  I  think  the  membership  of  that  committee 
should  comprise  those  outside  of  official  stenographers, 
because  any  rate  that  is  established  by  the  outside  men 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  officials. 

Mr.  Crag  in:  On  the  subject  of  rates  I  will  state  that  for 
a  number  of  years  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
establishing  a  rate  for  daily  copy  furnished  to  the  district 
attorney,  and  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  county 
auditor  in  our  county  who  has  finally  consented  to  allow 
fifty  cents  per  page  for  daily  copy  work  for  one  copy.  In  a 
criminal  trial  which  was  recently  had  in  our  county  fifty 
cents  a  page  was  allowed  for  the  copy  furnished  the  district 
attorn£»y,  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  page  for  the  copy 
furnished  the  justice  presiding. 

Mr.  Ruso:  In  a  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Gildersleeve 
in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Moynahan  was  interested,  he  inter- 
preted section  86  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  as  not 
authorizing  the  board  of  estimate  to  pay  anything  for  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  furnished  to  the  judge,  but  that  it  was 
to  be  furnished  gratis.  Moynahan,  unable  to  collect  his  fees, 
had  a  bill  introduced  in  the  last  legislature  amending  that 
section  of  the  Code  and  permitting  the  county  treasurer,  on 
the  order  of  the  judge,  to  pay  for  the  minutes  furnished  the 
judge. 

I  intended  to  say  a  word  on  question  No.  2,  whether 
stenographers  are  lacking  in  professional  courtesy.  We  are 
very  negligent  in  the  matter  of  correspondence  with  each 
other.  This  is  the  center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  legis- 
lation. During  the  last  legislature  we  had  our  office  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  every  bill  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  expense  of  which  has  been  paid  by  the  Association. 
Mr.  Rodgers  inspected  every  bill  to  see  if  anything  in  those 
bills  affected  stenographers.  A  bill  was  introduced  affecting 
stenographers  before  official  referees,  and  one  affecting  the 
Appellate  Division,  and  we  noticed  that  whereas  stenog- 
raphers are  very  negligent  in  corresponding  upon  general 
matters,  they  are  very  quick  to  respond  when  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced affecting  their  own  interests.  In  order  to  have  an 
effective  organization  it  seems  to  me  if  interest  enough  is 
taken  here  to  discuss  a  bill,  we  all  at  least  ought  to  answer 
letters  helping  either  to  stop  a  bill  if  it  is  against  us  or  to 
progress  it  if  it  is  in  our  favor.  It  may  happen  that  a  bill 
is  introduced  which  does  not  affect  me  at  all,  but  it  may 
affect  some   man  in   New  York   or  in  Watertown.     No   one 
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from  the  district  affected  may  be  on  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  to  whom  it  is  referred,  but  if  each  member  of  this 
Association  when  he  is  notified  of  the  bill  will  write  to  the 
member  of  the  legislature  representing  his  district  he  may 
find  a  friend  on  that  committee  that  may  help.  us.  1  wouid 
simply  urge  on  the  members  that  as  long  as  this  burden  is 
undertaken  by  any  one  of  us  and  a  letter  is  sent  out,  some 
interest  should  be  displayed  by  every  member  to  see  if  he 
can  reach  any  Member  of  Assembly. 

The  following  paper  was  read: 

SOME  ''  IRRELEVANT,  IMMATERIAL  AND 
SUGGESTIVE"  ALLEGATIONS,  WHICH 
MAY  BE  STRICKEN  FROM  THE  RE- 
CORD WITHOUT  NOTING  AN  EXCEP- 
TION. 

BT  B.  0.  BODOEBS,  OF  TBOY. 

WHEN  the  bold  buccaneer,  Pilot  Peter,  made  his  fanci- 
ful jolly-boat  cruise  up  the  Hudson  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  ice  harvest  last  year,  surrounded  by  a  spirited 
and  sympathetic  crew  of  longshoremen,  enlivened  by  non- 
marine  glasses,  he  sketched  from  his  romantic  log-book 
hyperbole  worthy  of  the  visions  of  any  Alnaschar.  After 
bo'sun  Norcross  had  cantoed  "  Fill  up  your  goblets  to  the 
brim,"  Mac  was  eager  to  venture  as  far  from  GofF  as  the 
Trojan  walls,  where  naturally  he  saw  "  castles  "  and  more 
or  less  patriarchal  professional  sufferers,  and  his  clair- 
voyant mind  supplemented  by  the  searchlight  of  the  good 
old  hay  barge  "  Astor  "  believed  it  detected  me  concluding 
a  paper  on  "  The  History  of  Shorthand  from  Caesar  Augus- 
tus down."  Never  having  ventured  north  as  far  as  Troy, 
and  being  without  reliable  compass,  these  scullers  were 
first  discovered  by  my  chauffeur  from  the  garage  observa- 
tory stranded  athwart  the  Stat«  dam,  warbling  Marie  Mac- 
Donald's  joyous  gem: 

*'  There  was  a  bright  fellow  named  Peter, 
Who  struck  at  an  active  young  'skeeter. 
But  the  'skeeter  struck  first 
And  Blackened  his  thirst. 
For  the  'skeeter  was  fleeter  than  Peter." 

Congratulating  Mr.  McLoughlin  upon  his  ability  in  so 
readily  forecasting  the  name  of  the  baby,  and  with  our 
Lipton  now  safe  in  irons  at  the  monkey-gaff  vangs,  and  all 
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portable  articles  battened  down,  I  anchor  my  junk.  When 
discovered  I  had  reached  the  period  when  some  of  you  might 
say,  as  Aeneas  said  of  Troy*s  stirring  drama,  "  All  of  this 
I  saw,  and  part  of  this  I  was,"  and  reserving  for  our  fiftieth 
anniversary  the  quarter-hundred  completed  volumes  of  his- 
tory stenographic,  I  tender  some  more  modern  tints  than 
the  moldy  environments  of  the  centuries  embracing  the 
accomplishments  described  by  historiographer  HefSey  in 
such  entertaining  garniture  in  his  "  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Shorthand." 

In  gathering  these  dandelions  and  mushrooms,  and  as- 
sorting them,  I  claim  only  as  my  own  the  string  that  binds 
them  together. 

In  this  age  of  dispatch  few  of  us  have  the  disposition 
or  leisure  to  read  the  "  Want  Sections  "  of  the  daily  papers; 
nevertheless  they  furnish  entertaining  reading  and  food  for 
reflection.  What  interesting  histories  must  attach  to  some 
of  the  "  Situations  Wanted  "  in  these  columns,  could  we  but 
trace  them.  Most  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when  the  word 
'*  Stenographer  "  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  rarest  inter- 
vals; to-day  it  requires  columns  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
"  Wants,"  the  positions  sought  preponderating  about  ninety 
per  cent,  over  the  "  Wanted."  Awhile  ago  a  Broadway  firm 
certified  to  receiving,  by  Tuesday  noon,  850  replies  to  a  Sun- 
day advertisement  for  a  stenographer  and  typist.  The  added 
recruits  and  constant  changes  must  be  surprising  in  number, 
reminding  one  of  Longfellow's 

"All  thlDgs  most  change 
To  somethins  new,  to  something  strange." 

If  the  autoists  and  yachtists  before  me,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  record  the  utterances  of  lawyers  and  other  jays  a 
few  weeks  in  the  year,  were  hustling  for  a  job,  and  stood  at 
the  advertising  desk  of  a  great  daily  debating  how  you 
should  frame  your  attainments,  how  do  you  think  you 
would  succeed?  If  you  are  ever  cast  down  and  out  from 
your  feathered  nests,  and  have  to  resort  to  this  device  for 
employment,  I  refer  you  to  62  Rodgers,  1,  et  seq.,  wherein  are 
collected  some  precedents  for  your  aid. 

Most  of  the  citations  are  from  the  "  Female  Want "  col- 
umns, as  the  male  bird  rarely  has  any  literary  plumage 
worth  noting.  He  seldom  ventures  beyond  stating  that  he 
is  a  young  man  wanting  a  "  sit,"  and  is  willing  to  take  a 
certain  figure.  Occasionally  he  "  honks "  like  this  one: 
"  Stenographer  and  telegraph  operator;  crack-a-jack  com- 
bination man;  come  on  with  your  bids  and  offers." 
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The  ladies,  however,  employ  substantially  all  of  the  posi- 
tive, comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  in  inducing  the 
employing  public  to  appreciate  her  scope.  No  class  of  adver- 
tiser marshals  a  like  variety.  I  quote  a  few  qualifications, 
mainly  from  the  Herald,  and  what  a  personage  would  be 
evolved  if  all  these  qualities  were  possible  to  be  combined 
in  one  individual:  Attractive,  American,  ambitious,  atten- 
tive, accurate,  active,  apt,  amiable,  agreeable,  ability,  busi- 
nesslike, bright,  clean,  cultivated,  courteous,  clever,  careful, 
competent,  conscientious,  congenial,  correct,  constancy, 
diligent,  dispatchedness,  educated,  efficient,  expert,  ener- 
getic, expeditious,  executive,  faithful,  good,  honest,  healthy, 
industrious,  indefatigable,  modest,  methodical,  neat,  needy, 
obliging,  popular*  prompt,  painstaking,  proficient,  punctual, 
perfect,  quick,  responsible,  refined,  reliable,  rapid,  solicitous, 
systematic,  skilful,  shrewd,  stylish,  self-supporting,  strong, 
tactful,  tidy,  tall,  tireless,  trustworthy,  thorough,  up  to 
date,  valuable,  versatile,  willing,  womanly,  wide-awake, 
well-read. 

This  is  what  they  are,  and  what  they  claim  they  can  do: 

Can  take  dictation  rapidly  and  transcribe  properly. 

A-1  and  wide-awake. 

Possess  initiative  and  business  tact. 

Bright  countenance,  vim  and  push. 

Guarantee  to  read  notes. 

Prompt  on  the  dot. 

Can  do  good  work  if  given  a  chance. 

Waste  no  time;  no  talker. 

Good  conversationalist. 

No  Saturday  engagements. 

Not  afraid  to  attempt  anything  new. 

More  than  usually  earnest. 

Strong  in  English  and  composition. 

Have  elegant  presence. 

Delicate  manners. 

Operate  noiselessly.     (A  desirable  angel.) 

Ability  to  get  things  done  well. 

Can  do  any  work,  no  matter  how  difficult. 

Use  grammatical  English  and  proper  punctuation. 

Can  transcribe  a  letter  as  it  is  given.  (Often  a  serious 
defect.) 

Not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  long  hours. 

Knowledge  along  general  lines. 

Awful  hard  work  desired.     (And  this  for  $5  per,  too.) 

Capabilities  immeasurable.     (Not  desirable  at  any  price.) 

Self-praise  no  recommendation. 
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Possess  a  superlative  vocabulary. 

Transcribe  sensibly. 

No  social  engagements. 

Possess  intelligence. 

Good  value  for  money. 

Willing  to  take  $3  and  assist  all  around  in  the  office. 

Diplomatic  handler  of  correspondence. 

Has  natural  intelligence. 

Can  read  best  part  of  notes.  (What  becomes  of  the 
balance?) 

Attends  strictly  to  business. 

Never  need  to  consult  the  dictionary. 

Dignified  appearance;  read  notes  perfectly,  $6. 

Heavy  on  vsrriting  and  spelling. 

Transcribe  verbatimly.  (Would  "  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  " 
come  out  "  Sorosis  of  the  liver,"  as  it  recently  appeared 
in  a  transcript?) 

Not  a  know-it-all,  but  willing  worker. 

Has  taken  time  to  learn  her  business  well. 

As  good  as  the  best. 

No  word  too  difficult.  (Ought  to  encounter  a  chemical 
analysis  examination  long  enough  to  hypnotize  her  conceit. 
She  knoweth  not  the  possibilities  of  an  expert's  lexicon.) 

Operate  any  machine  made. 

No  work  too  difficult. 

Know  busines<s  and  can  keep  my  mouth  shut. 

Rapid  at  grasping  things. 

Mind  on  her  work. 

Takes  interest  in  employer's  business.  (Percentage  not 
stated.) 

Why  not  engage  me?    I  can  do  your  work. 

Terse,  forceful,  limpid  Knglish  style. 

Ambidextrous  on  machine. 

Only  earning  capacity  asked. 

Position  lost  obliteration  department.  (This  puzzle  sub- 
mitted for  solution.) 

Not  an  eye-servant. 

Lots  of  stick-to-itiveness. 

Transcribes  note©  as  given. 

Ability  not  limited  to  letter  writing. 

Have  very  pleasing  appearance. 

Am  sure  of  notes. 

Accustomed  to  meeting  refined  people. 

Ignores  the  clock.     (Probably  relying  on  an  Ingersoll.) 

Can  read  any  notes.     (All  of  us  need  her.) 

Am  the  best  grammatist  and  spellist. 
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One  year's  experience  and  make  no  mistakes.  (A  good 
piece  of  furniture  for  any  office.) 

Not  young;  slow  shorthand. 

Stylish  appearance. 

Unusually  expert  in  executing  attractive  transcriptions. 

Not  looking  for  pin  money. 

Inexperienced,  but  just  as  able  to  do  your  work. 

Extreme  culture  and  fine  principle. 

Executive  and  creative  ability. 

Exceptional  appearance. 

Willing  to  work  for  nothing  for  a  time. 

Correspondence  without  dictation. 

Very  best,  and  none  better. 

Overrun  with  common  sense. 

Matured  and  educated. 

An  exceptionally  beautiful  face  and  figure,  and  thor- 
oughly understanding  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Clean  cut  and  knowing  the  business  to  perfection. 

Absolutely  verbatim.     (Oftentimes  undesirable.) 

Steadfast  devotion. 

Never  make  a  mistake.     (Should  be  translated  at  once.) 

Now  and  then  they  say  they  want  a  position,  and  "  want 
it  quick,"  or  "  want  it  bad,"  which  is  seldom  true,  but  the 
choice  of  adjective  or  adverb  is  immaterial  to  this  kind. 

The  fraternity  is  evidently  abst-emious  for  neither 
employer  nor  employee,  so  far  as  observed,  allude  to  tem- 
perate habits. 

A  well-known  8tenogn:'apher  sent  the  following  reply  to 
this  ad: 

**  Wanted. —  A  young  man  for  office.  Must  be  an  experi- 
enced stenographer  and  typewriter  and  able  to  correspond 
in  English  and  German.  Salary  to  start,  $3.00  per  week. 
References.    Address  H.  O.  G.,  4-11-44,  The  Ledger." 

Sir. —  I  beg  to  oflPer  myself  as  an  applicant  for  the  posi- 
tion advertised  this  morning.  I  am  a  young  man,  37  years 
of  age,  have  had  23  years  business  experience,  being  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Madagascar,  and 
feel  confident  if  you  will  give  me  a  trial  I  can  prove  my 
worth  to  you.  I  am  not  only  an  expert  bookkeeper,  profi- 
cient stenographer  and  typewriter,  excellent  telegrapher  and 
erudite  college  graduate,  but  have  several  other  accom- 
plishments which  may  make  me  desirable.  I  am  an  experi- 
enced snow  shoveler,  a  first-class  peanut  roaster,  have  some 
knowledge  of  removing  superfluous  hair  and  clipping  puppy 
dog^s  ears;   also,  have  a  medal  for  reciting  "  Curfew  shall 
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not  ring*  to-night;  "  am  a  skilled  chiropodist  and  a  practical 
farmer;  can  cook,  take  care  of  horses,  crease  trousers,  open 
oysters  and  repair  umbrellas,  and  am  also  the  county  cham- 
pion plug  tobacco  chewer,  my  spitting  record  being  28  feet. 

Being  possessed  of  great  physical  beauty,  I  would  not 
only  be  useful  but  would  be  ornamental  as  well,  lending  to 
the  sacred  precincts  of  your  office  the  delightful  charm  of 
a  Satsuma  vase  or  a  stuffed  billy  goat.  My  whiskers  being 
quite  extensive  and  luxuriant,  my  face  could  be  used  for  a 
pen-wiper  and  scratchless  furniture  duster. 

I  can .  furnish  high  recommendations  from  Chauncey 
Depew,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  Captain  Clark,  Count 
Boni,  the  prime  minister  of  Dahomey  and  the  Ahkoon  of 
Swat. 

As  to  salary,  I  would  feel  that  I  was  robbing  the 
widowed  and  swiping  sponge  cake  and  champagne  from  the 
orphaned  if  I  were  to  take  advantage  of  your  munificence 
by  accepting  the  fabulous  sum  of  $3.00  per  week,  and  would 
be  willing  to  give  my  services  for  less,  and,  by  accepting 
the  sum  of  $1.30  per  week,  would  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  not  only  increasing  your  donation  to  your  church,  paying 
your  butcher  and  keeping  your  life  insured,  but  also  found 
a  home  for  indigent  fly-paper  salesmen  and  endow  a  free 
bed  in  the  Cat's  Home.  Really,  old  man,  your  unheard  of 
bounty  borders  on  the  supernatural,  and  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated must  appear  like  reckless  extravagance. 

Call  on  me  any  night  after  any  time,  or  can  be  seen 
Sunday  mornings  in  the  loft  of  the  Church,  Broad  and  Dock 
streets,  where  I  am  employed  as  B^rst  Assistant  Organ 
Blower  and  Understudy  to  the  Janitor. 

Respectfully  and  apologetically, 

SOCRATES  McGEE. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  what  is  required  by  the 
employer,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that**'  a  Christian  "  is 
one  of  the  stated  requisites.  I  have  noted  but  one  applicant  * 
stating  it  as  a  qualification.  Why  religious  belief  should 
be  any  part  of  the  working  outfit  any  more  than  what  party 
ticket  her  cousin  supports  is  beyond  me,  unless  it  is  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  the  "  visible  "  typewriter  being  lifted. 
It  is  a  matter  that  the  employee  might  often  advantageously 
require  of  the  employer.  Then  there  are  many  advertisers 
so  scrupulous  as  to  exact  education  and  good  spellers  and 
grammarians,  while  others  are  particular  about  the  type  of 
girl,  specifying  a  preference  for  blonde  or  brunette,  prob- 
ably not  wishing  inharmony  with  the  office  wall  covering 
and  rugs.    Others  want  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  and  cler- 
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ical  duties  performed,  and  occasionally  one  **  must  be  willing 
to  assist  in  household  duties,"  one  stipulating  **  when  not 
engaged  must  look  after  a  nursery  of  three  children,"  and 
another;  "  must  be  able  to  handle  auto."  One  advertises 
"  no  has-been  or  dead-wood  wanted."  Another  wants  "  a 
young  man  to  stenograph,  wait  on  table  and  act  as  hall- 
man."  Another,  possibly  of  pugilistic  tendencies,  would  like 
"  a  young  man  willing  to  knuckle  down."  One  employer 
asks  for  *'  a  woman  with  a  head,"  evidently  having  been 
deceived  by  a  pompadour  at  some  time.  Another  advertiser 
infringes  upon  common  custom  and  business  college  rules 
thus:  "  Must  write  proper  names  in  shorthand,  speed  at 
least  150."  Shorthand  vocalists  have  a  call  in  the  follow- 
ing: "Stenographer  and  typewriter  capable  of  playing  and 
singing  at  eight  simple  ballads."  Some  say:  "  Good  Ameri- 
can parentage  and  prepossessing  appearance."  Others, 
"  Competent  American  stenographers  willing  to  work  for 
$12  per  week,  and  blessed  with  sufficient  energy  and  ambi- 
tion to  last  them  f  r^m  8.30  to  6."  "  Duties  are  serious.  No 
reading  or  sewing  permitted."  A  sarcastic  call  is  for  *'  a 
stenographer  who  understands  shorthand."  Another  wants 
"  a  stenographer  able  to  take  intelligent  dictation."  "  Pin- 
money  workers  need  not  apply."  "  A  first-class  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter;  must  know  a  little  something  about 
spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  and  if  no  good,  don't  apply."  A 
traveling  man  advertises  for  "smart  woma.n  needed;  no  fool 
wanted."  Another  advertiser  wants  "  a  man  capable  of  run- 
ning a  mail-order  force,  but  not  its  owners." 

Now  and  then  demands  appear  for  a  stenographer  to  take 
dictation  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian. 
I  have  wondered  how  numerously  this  accomplished  tribe 
abounds. 

Another  says,  "  Must  write  pure  English  at  high  speed, 
have  clean  record  and  give  bond."  This  is  doubtless  a  bond 
without  coupons.  A  very  terse  and  comprehensive  ad.  read: 
**  Wanted  —  A  good  stenographer." 

The  following  is  suggestive:  "Usual  class  of  appli- 
cants not  considered."  This  w«a  a  concern  requiring  "  a 
well  bred,  bright,  loyal,  upheaded  girl,  fair  stenographer, 
and  able  to  punctuate  correctly." 

So,  too,  is  this:  "  The  incompetent,  inexperienced  and 
uneducated  need  not  apply." 

Another  requires  "  ambitious  and  energetic  young  man 
who  vdll  use  and  develop  his  brains  without  expecting  con- 
stant coaching;  amateurs,  beginners,  derelicts  and  incompe- 
tents vrill  save  postage  by  not  answering  this." 
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There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  shun  agen- 
cies, so  frequently  is  the  statement  observed  "  Agencies 
ignored."  A  description  of  one  of  these  establishments,  and 
its  methods  of  business,  furnished  several  columns  of  the 
Sun.  Said  one  applicant:  "  Many  women  like  myself  with 
experience  and  ambition,  have  worked  until  we  are  gray  in 
the  business,  and  our  ambition  counts  for  nothing,  our  expe- 
rience for  less.  We  are  constantly  shoved  aside  for  grirls 
who  come  in  here  and  have  never  had  a  place.  Why? 
Because  they  have  dimples  and  a  pretty  color,  and  a  lot  of 
fool  vivacity.    That's  part  of  it." 

Then,  too,  the  employer  does  not  advance  the  woman  as 
he  does  the  man,  though  she  may  show  equal  aptitude.  If 
the  man  marries,  his  salary  is  raised;  if  the  woman  mar- 
ries she  is  liable  to  be  dismissed,  for  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally believed  that  if  a  woman  is  married  the  husband 
ought  to  support  her. 

One  manager,  accounting  for  the  small  number  of  male 
applicants,  said  that  there  were  more  icalls  for  such  help 
than  could  be  filled,  for  there  were  no  limitations  as  to  his 
work;  he  was  called  upon  to  do  half  a  hundred  things  that 
the  woman  was  rarely  asked  to  do,  and,  moreover,  that 
when  she  was  she  was  inclined  to  resent  it>  the  attitude  of 
the  female  mind  not  having  materially  changed  with  the 
advent  of  femininity  into  business. 

Probably  the  original  "  Typewriter  Girl  '*  in  New  York 
is  Mrs.  M.  A.  Saunders,  now  stenographer  for  the  National 
Audubon  Societies,  who  last  January  celebrated  the  thirty- 
first  anniversary  of  her  advent  in  the  business,  it  being  coin- 
cident with  the  year  of  the  formation  of  our  Association. 
So  you  see  all  this  field  of  occupation  has  sprung  up  during 
our  Association's  existence.  In  these  years  the  twin  arts 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  have  worked  a  greater  trans- 
formation in  commercial  life  than  one  at  first  may  realize. 
By  their  agencies  alert  and  competent  men  have  found 
opportunity  to  rise  from  a  clerical  position  to  that  of  chief 
of  staff  to  great  enterprises,  and  the  tact,  willingness  and 
business  sense  of  many  young  women  have  been  utilized 
along  lines  most  fitted  to  their  capacities  and  welfare.  The 
evolution  of  affairs  has  progressed  until  now  $6.00  a  week 
stenographers  are  as  plentiful  as  the  gypsy  moth  in  Massa- 
chusetts, while  $100  and  upward  a  month  people  are  at  a 
premium.  A  constant  demand  still  exists  for  high-priced, 
expert  people  in  the  shorthand  business. 

The  current  issue  of  Women's  Home  Companion  says 
there  is  room  for  competent  workers  in  every  large  city. 
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but  the  market  is  glutted  with  incompetent  stenographers 
who  cannot  earn  more  than  $6  per  week.  That  an  excellent 
way  to  secure  a  position  is  through  the  writing  machine 
companies,  taking  an  examination,  and  if  85  per  cent,  or 
higher  is  reached  you  are  placed  on  the  eligible  list.  No 
charge  is  made,  but  the  examination  is  rigid,  and  one  lack- 
ing a  knowledge  of  English,  spelling  or  stenography  cannot 
possibly  come  up  to  the  standard  demanded. 

Holmes  divided  men  into  three  classes  — "  one-story  intel- 
lects," "  two-story  intellects,"  "  three-story  intellects  with 
skylights."  Marshall  Wilder  divided  eggs  into  five  classes  in 
the  descending  order  — "  strictly  fresh  eggs,"  "  nice  fresh 
eggs,"  "  fresh  eggs,"  "  nice  eggs,"  and  just  "eggs."  Thare  used 
to  be  only  two  classes  of  stenographers  — "  tiddle-de-wink 
stenographers "  and  real  ones,  but  now  we  have  Colonel 
Demming's  sextette,  the  last  grade  being  classed  as  "  defi- 
cient in  general  knowledge  and  grammar,"  and  from  their 
rankness  and  abundance  must  belong  to  the  common  or 
backyard  variety.  The  qualifications  of  a  good  business 
house  stenographer  may  be  stated  as  a  good  English 
scholar,  with  a  knowledge  of  orthography  that  is  not  cloudy, 
a  sense  of  what  constitutes  intelligible  English,  and  a 
faculty  of  turning  out  letter-proof  copy.  It  requires  brains 
to  properly  report  brains.  One  prime  trouble  is  that  sten- 
ographers do  not  re-read  their  work  when  completed  to 
catch  the  general  sense.  The  notion  should  not  obtain  that 
it  is  enough  to  reproduce  "  verbatim  "  what  is  dictated. 

Among  teachers  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  young  girls,  spinsters  or  widows  make  the  best 
stenographers  and  typewriters,  but  on  one  point  there  Is 
complete  concurrence,  viz.:  that  their  spelling  is  appallingly 
poor,  and  most  first-class  schools  now  include  a  spelling 
course.  The  President's  endorsement  of  revolutionized 
spelling  comes  as  a  grand  excuse  for  whimsical  spellers,  as 
it  affords  an  opportunity  to  spell  still  more  anarchistically 
and  not  be  regarded  ignorant. 

Erroneous  spelling  is  but  one  of  the  deficiencies,  for 
grammar,  punctuation,  etc.,  have  their  enemies.  Many  grad- 
uates have  a  vocabulary  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  bright 
child  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  their  comprehension 
of  more  advanced  English  is  correspondingly  limited.  In 
these  days  few  scholars  seem  to  know  the  meaning  of 
"  etymology,"  its  significance,  or  necessity  as  an  educative 
factor. 

A  writer  in  the  Sun  says:  "  The  principal  shortcomings 
of  stenographers  are:    (1)   their  modern  *  education  ' — they 
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have  heard  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  have  been  taught 
that  beer  is  not  good  for  the  kidneys,  but  they  do  not  know 
hovsr  to  write  English  uuderstandingly;  (2)  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  punctuation  and  capitalization;  (3)  they  cannot 
spell  common  English  business  words;  (4)  they  do  not  know 
the  geography  of  this  or  any  other  country;  cannot  spell 
the  names  of  the  principal  cities  and  do  not  know  the  States 
in  which  they  are  situated;  (5)  meager  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  shorthand  they  pretend  to  write;  (6)  lack  of  gen- 
eral information;  (7)  failure  to  g^ve  intelligent  attention  to 
business.  The  stenographers  who  can  pass  high  an  exami- 
nation along  these  lines  do  not  complain  of  poor  pay." 

One  teacher  has  a  scrap-book  of  nearly  5,00€  letters 
received  from  professional  and  business  men,  all  gotten  out 
by  paid  stenographers,  and  only  about  a  dozen  of  them  are 
free   from   foolish   errors. 

Practical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  current  events 
are  the  great  lack  of  the  rising  generation.  Out  of  15 
beginners  sent  out  by  an  employment  bureau  but  one  could 
take  and  properly  transcribe  a  simple  business  letter.  After 
additional  instruction  even  thji  others  failed  to  strand  trial. 

Robt.  C.  Ogden  told  the  students  of  Kentucky  University 
that  it  cost  his  tirm  $80,000  annually  to  correct  the  errors 
in  spelling,  grammar,  etc.,  made  by  employees  —  a  corps  of 
15  educated  men  being  employed  to  assist  in  correcting 
these  mistakes. 

New  York  is  the  Mecca  for  a  large  percentage  of  those 
having  slight  home  ties  and  who  are  attracted  by  rumored 
large  salaries  and  great  opportunities.  These  in  addition 
to  the  native  crop  make  up  the  vast  army  that  throngs 
the  vehicles  of  travel  at  cert^ain  hours,  estimated  at.  about 
200,000,  the  women  outnumbering  the  men  about  thirty  to 
one,  principally  because  the  former  will  work  for  about 
one-third  less  than  the  latter,  and,  too,  they  are  from  the 
cigarette  and  beer  habit  immune. 

A  New  York  paper  in  an  article  on  "A  Stenographer's 
Disappointed  Hopes,"  written  by  one  of  them,  graphically 
sets  forth  the  facts  applicable  to  many  cases.  She  says  the 
cause  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  there  is  an  insatiable 
demand  for  stenographers  is  the  constant  unrest  in  the 
stenographic  world;  that  it  is  not  the  careless,  incompetent 
and  uneducated  stenographers  who  are  continually  eddying 
about  in  an  unsettled  way,  but  the  superior,  educated 
women  who  know  their  business,  and  after  a  while  are 
anxious  to  discard  their  calling  for  some  other  line  of 
employment.     The    main    reason    for   this    is    low   pay .  and 
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careless  employers.  I  add  to  this,  lack  of  decent  schooling 
and  want  of  application  and  perseverance,  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  building  of  a  good  stenographer.  Educated, 
competent  women  find  the  market  swamped  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  illiterate,  careless  and  empty-headed 
young  girls,  most  of  whom  have  parental  homes  and  whu 
are  glad  to  work  for  about  $5  a  week. 

She  finds,  moreover,  that  the  average  New  York  business 
man  is  not  penetrating  enough  to  distinguish  between  the 
educated  and  the  latter  class;  and  that  even  if  he  did  he 
would  not  be  inclined  to  give  her  any  preference,  as  he 
himself  is  usually  most  sadly  lacking  in  education;  and  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  know  whether  his  stenographer  is 
qualified.  What  he  requires  is  rapidity,  the  ability  in  fact 
to  do  two  persons'  work,  and  if  the  applicant  is  very  rapid 
she  may  perhaps  get  a  business  position  that  is  fairly 
remunerative.  Unfortunat-ely  many  such  business  positions 
are  accompanied  by  grave  disadvantages. 

In  an  article  upon  Employing  a  Stenographer,  in 
The  Stenographer,  the  writer  says:  "Very  many  take  up 
the  business  without  adequate  training.  If  they  became 
graduated  nurses  they  would  undergo  a  professional  educa- 
tion of  three  years;  if  a  public  librarian  they  would  serve 
at  least  six  nH)nths  without  pay;  if  skilled  milliners  they 
would  spend  several  years  in  acquiring  the  art.  And  so 
with  the  artist,  the  embroiderer  and  the  actress.  But  where 
education  and  thorough  skill  in  important  correspond-ence 
is  required  she  imagines  she  has  only  to  *  thump  a  type- 
writer •  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  float  herself  on  the 
business  world.*' 

Little  wonder  that  poorly  trained  material  abounds. 
Before  the  proper  period  for  leaving  school,  which  teaches 
her  little  enough  anyway,  sh£  is  sent  to  a  business  college 
for  three  or  six  months,  and  fortified  by  a  diploma  and 
references  (so  easily  obtained)  she  is  considered  fully 
equipped  to  earn  her  living.  Thereupon  a  business  man, 
willing  to  get  his  work  done  for  next  to  nothing  engages 
her,  and  then  finding  the  work  badly  done  feels  himself 
immensely  injured  and  bitterly  voices  his  complaint  from 
thjd  housetop. 

Nor  are  the  ranks  recruited  from  poor  families 
exclusively,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  accepted. thing  just  now 
among  all  classes  except  the  very  rich  that  as  soon  as 
the  daughters  are  equipped,  be  it  ever  so  poorly,  to  earn 
a  livelihood  they  are  set  about  doing  it,  and  the  parents 
consider  themselves   thenceforth  freed   from  responsibility. 
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The  relation  of  tlue  typewriting  machine  to  the  business 
world  has  recently  much  changed,  and  even  books  are  kept 
and  billing  done  by  machine  now;  therefore  more  is  required 
of  the  operator  than  heretofore.  The  era  of  the  pretty 
stenographer  as  a  power  has  passed,  unless  she  has  common 
sense  and  business  intelligence  in  combination. 

It  is  now  possible  to  utilize  the  typewriter  in  31 
languages,  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  calls  for 
German,  French  and  Spanish  stenographers.  These  are  the 
languages  of  commerce,  and  consequently  good  demand 
exists  for  and  adequate  salaries  are  paid  those  possessing 
linguistic  ability. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  sale  of  machines  in  New  York 
city  was  25  per  cent,  up  to  July  1st  of  this  year,  and  they 
are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  one  machine  every  minute 
of  the  working  day.  Soon  we  may  ask,  as  of  pins,  "  What 
becomes  of  them?  " 

Whiflfletree,  in  an  article  in  Succefts,  which  is  so  worthy 
of  preservation  that  I  freely  quote  from  it,  recounts  some 
of  tha  trials  of  a  literary  man  who  uses  a  typewriter  in 
duality  of  being  —  a  girl  and  a  machine,  and  he  says  that 
his  experience  vdth  such  combination  has  resulted  in  his 
acquiring  (1)  a  sprinkle  of  hodden  gray  in  an  otherwise 
russet  head  of  hair;  (2)  an  active  current  account  in  the 
pardonable  department  of  the  profanity  section  of  the 
Recording  AngeFs  Bureau;  (3)  an  unwholesome  joy  in 
"  English  as  she  is  born  of  stenog^phic  notes;  "  (4)  a 
peculiar  regard  for  the  young  woman  who  advertises  that 
she  is  "  rapid,  accurate  and  educated." 

He  analyzes  cause  and  effect,  and  concludes  that  mistakes 
arise  from  the  basic  defect  of  all  systems  of  shorthand,  and 
the  superficial  education  of  the  average  school  graduate 
linked  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  bred  by  such  an 
education.  If  the  everyday  stenographer  is  otherwise  weak 
she  is  strong  in  commas  and  capitals.  Her  punctuative  rule 
is  "  When  in  doubt,  tap  the  comma-key,"  and  hit  the  "  Upper 
case"  at  frequent  intervals.     The  result  is  thus  illustrated: 

"  The  token  has,  been  "  Well,  Described,  as  the  "  Fiery, 
ctross  of,  India."  Asked  why  she  thus  grieves  your  spirit, 
she  may  tell  you  she  "  learnt  it  that  way  in  school." 

A  few  extracts  are  given  exactly  as  they  returned  to  the 
dictator  hot  from  the  typewriter  roller,  without  pruning, 
adorning  or  marring,  and  illustrate  some  painful  and  amus- 
ing strained  relations  with  English: 

"  The  far-off  summons  of  the  Matin  bell,"  became  "  the 
far  of  Simmons  of  the  mutton  bill." 
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"  They  didn't  ask  me  to  write  such  stuff  at  the  school," 
she  plaintively  said  to  a  mild  criticism,  "  they  just  said  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  write  what  I  was  told." 

"  The  doctor  loolced  grave  as  the  sick  child  stirred 
uneasily  on  her  crib,"  was  rendered  "  The  dear  looked  grief 
as  the  sick  child  stared  uneasily  at  the  crab." 

"  I  will  add  up  your  account,"  came  out  "  I  will  do  up 
your  account,"  which  was  enough  to  alarm  an  honest 
debtor. 

"  The  deed  shocked  the  nation  to  the  heart-core,"  was 
evolved  "  The  dead  shocked  the  notion  to  the  herd  car." 

"As  manna  fed  the  Jews,"  was  tortured  into  "As  mamma 
fed  the  jays." 

"  Plays,  creeps  and  laughs  the  infant,"  fell  from  the 
machine  "  Plays  craps,  and  leaves  the  innocent." 

"  The  voice  of  Doctor  Jocelyn  was  heard  calling  for 
assistance,"  escaped  as  "  The  vice  of  Doctor  Josh  Lane  was 
hard,  killing  four  assist-ants." 

"  But  she  held  Jake's  too  dearly  for  that,  and  so 

passed  on,"  was  dictated  and  it  came  out  "  But  she  held 
Jacks,  too,  drawing  for  that  and  so  passed,  one."  She 
seemed  to  lack  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  gambling. 

"  Dennis,  let  him  have  the  pass  at  cut  rates,"  was  trans- 
formed into  "  Dennis,  let  him  have  the  puss  at  cat  rats." 
When  asked  just  what  she  meant  by  it  she  frankly  answered 
that  she  didn't  know. 

"  See  what  she  made  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," said  Jefferson. 

"  We  hold  these  tooths  to  the  shelf  of  a  dentist  —  the 
tall  men  are  created  quail."  Sighing  heavily,  he  finished  the 
rest  with  his  fist. 

Sometimes  the  stenographer  adds  a  wx)rd  to  the  lan- 
guage that  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land,"—  thus:  "A  mess  of  brains  spread  like  brown  lace- 
work  over  the  Klep-slap."  That  it  should  have  been,  "A 
mass  of  briars  spread  like  brown  lace  over  the  cliff  slope," 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  A  girl  who  could  evoke  "  Klep- 
slap  "  is  capable  of  great  things.  The  man  told  her  so 
when  he  discharged  her,  feeling,  as  he  did  so,  that  the 
universal-language  people  needed  her  badly. 

Occasionally  a  new  beast  or  bird  is  discovered  by  the 
typewriter,  thus:  "  The  sea-quail  was,  etc.,"  the  intention 
being  "  the  sequel  was,  etc."  This  was  in  line  with  a  blunder 
made  by  the  same  girl,  who  avowed  that  "  a  gull  sunk  the 
schooner,"  instead  of  "  a  gale." 
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Having  confessed  that  onc£  upon  a  time  she  had  been 
a  waitress  in  a  popular  restaurant,  the  reason  is  clear  why 
**  Foist  the  males  of  the  dynasty  *'  was  clicked  out,  **  First, 
the  meals  of  the  diunersty."  This  sounds  like  a  "  made-up," 
but  it  is  fearful  fact. 

"The  presid£nt  was  heard  with  acclaim/*  dictated  the 
man.  *'  The  present  was  hard  with  a  clam,**  was  what  the 
typewriter  insisted  that  he  had  said,  as  she  tearfully  hunted 
for  her  notes. 

Alluding  to  a  man's  "  latent  honesty,'*  she  ajnpUfied  it 
to  "  Latin  honesty." 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  a  love  story,  and  the  girl  was 
expnessing  herself  as  tired  of  her  narrow  round  of  duties 
and  wanting  an  opportunity  in  life.  To  this  the  so-far- 
undeclared  youth  ought  to  have  replied,  according  to  the 
dictation  of  the  man«  "Alice,  let  me  be  your  opportunity!  " 
But  the  grammalogue  for  *.*  particular  "  and  "  opportunity  " 
was  the  same  in  the  system  used  by  the  man's  stenog- 
rapher, and  so  she  made  Edwin  plead,  "Alice,  let  me  be  your 
particular." 

A  bright-haired,  bonnie-faced  girl,  with  a  whole  stack 
of  diplomas  and  references,  held  a  position  with  the  man 
for  one  day.  Seventy  times  and  seven,  more  or  less,  did 
he  forgive  her  blunders  during  that  day;  but  when,  toward 
evening,  he  spake,  "  Fate  creeps  slowly  along  Time's  corri- 
dors," and  she  made  it  appear  "  Feet  creep  slyly  along  Tom's 
car-doors,"  it  was  too  mn^. 

"  He  brought  some  hay  and  sausage  for  dinner "  was 
correct  if  "  sausage  "  had  been  read  "  was  there." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  to  stop  and  start  a  train? " 
was  asked  an  eng^ineer,  with  the  surprising  answer  "  Oh, 
about  three  or  four  months"  (minutes). 

You  have  all  heard  the  incident  of  the  hotel  stenog- 
rapher who  took  a  dictated  letter  from  a  man  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  before  its  transcription.  He  found  that 
only  about  half  of  his  letter  has  been  received,  and  midway 
in  it  she  had  inserted  "  Here  the  gentleman  went  so  fast 
I  didn't  know  what  he  said,  but  it  was  something  about  a 
cross-eyed  agreement."  She  was  evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  term  "  quasi,"  and  will  always  attribute  the  loss 
of  her  place  to  not  being  a  Latin  scholar. 

Then  there  was  the  lawyer  who  requested  his  brother 
lawyer  to  argue  a  demurrer  at  a  specified  time,  but  she 
surprised  the  recipient  by  inquiring  if  he  could  "agree  to 
be  demure  "  at  the  time  named. 
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A  cautious  loop-hole  is  now  resorted  to  by  busy  men  by 
using  the  phrase  "  dictated,  but  not  reread "  stamped  on 
letters,  in  order  to  explain  errors  made  by  a  careless  or 
ignorant  stenographer. 

These  evidence  lamentable  inattention  to  context,  lack 
of  memory  both  *'  Before  and  after  *'  note  **  taking,**  and 
too  much  absorption  in  mechanical  manipulation  to  the 
exclusion  of  perception  of  ideas.  What  these  people  needed 
was  simply  plain,  common  school  education  coupled  with 
a  fair  amount  of  common  sense  before  undertaking  literary 
.work,  and  they  were  not  expected  or  required  to  know 
why  a  hop  vine  winds  one  way  and  a  bean  vine  another  way, 
why  a  horse  eats  grass  backward  and  a  cow  forward,  why 
one  frequently  sees  a  white  horse  but  never  a  white  colt, 
or  why  a  horse  tethered  with  a  rope  always  unravels  it. 
while  a  cow  twists  it  into  knota. 

A  good  stenographer  need  not  necessarily  know  so  very 
much  about  any  one  thing,  but  must  know  a  little  bit 
about  a  great  many  things.  Neither  is  expert  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  features  of  typewriting  sufficient. 

It  is  not  necessary  fbr  a  stenographer  **  to  know  half  a 
dozen  languages*'  to  get  good  pay;  but  he  must  know  at 
least  one.  Many  stenographers  expect  to  hold  good  posi- 
tions without  knowing  anything.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as 
a  general  thing  stenographers  at  $15  and  under  are  not 
worth  what  they  cost,  while  those  who  receive  from  $25  up 
are  worth  more  than  they  demand. 

A  few  years  ago  when  women  first  started  entering 
business  life  in  numbers  there  was  much  fine  talk  about 
the  independence,  the  self-reliance,  the  nobility  of  this  class 
of  women,  and  of  the  endless  vistas  of  possibilities  thus 
opened  to  them.  And  to-day  one  hears  a  deal  of  such  talk 
from  theorizing  men,  and  women  who  have  never  done  a 
stroke  of  real  work  in  their  lives.  How  about  the  facts? 
Ask  the  New  York  stenographers  how  they  like  their  work 
and  how  much  interest  they  take  in  the  business  and  what 
prospects  of  advancement  they  have.  The  theory  is  all 
very  nice,  but  the  real  facts  distract  attention  from  lofty 
sentiments.  While  they  will  not  always  acknowledge  it, 
yet  the  ambition  of  most  self-respecting  girls  is  to  marry 
and  put  the  business  life  behind  them,  all  of  which  is  most 
laudable;  unfortunately  the  very  fact  of  her  being  there 
is  an  obstacle  that  bars  her  passage  out,  for  now  that  the 
business  world  is  thronged  with  women  many  men  cannot 
earn  salaries  to  marry  on.  However,  the  pendulum  is 
beginning  to  swing  the  other  way.     Women  rushed  to  get 
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into  business,  now  they  are  preparing  to  make  an  equally 
mad  rush  to  get  out  of  it,  and  the  tinue  may  come  when 
the  business  woman  in  the  business  world  will  be  a  negli- 
gible factor,  and  the  woman  at  least  will  be  well  rid  of  it. 
But  "  if  they  must  fight,  let  them  be  well  armed." 

Doubtless  thjd  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  phonograph 
in  large  establishments  will  eventually  retard  the  mush- 
ix>om  stenographic  growth,  while  the  demand  for  good 
machine  operators  will  expand,  and  the  overcrowding  of  a 
profession  requiring  so  little  capital  and  such  lean  equip- 
ment in  experience,  all  of  which  depress  salaries,  will  became 
minimized.  One  Buffalo  establishment  has  50  phonographs, 
and  within  shell  range  of  where  we  are  now  meeting  a 
concern  has  placed  an  order  for  100,  to  be  consideraibly 
augmented  later  on.  Numbers  of  houses  in  New  \ork  are 
numerously  equipped.  Calls  for  operators  accust'omfd  to 
machine  dictation  are  now  frequently  appearing.  Such 
perfection  has  been  attained  in  the  working  of  these  modem 
mechanical  amanuenses  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
business  world  welcomes  it  as  a  grand  eliminator  of 
wretched  note  reading.  True  the  typist  will  still  require 
education  and  have  to  exercise  judgment  in  winnowing  the 
chalf  from  the  inexperienced  dictation  wheat,  but  that  will 
be  little  more  difficult  than  under  present  conditions. 
Imperfect  enunciation  will  be  one  of  the  chief  difficulties, 
as  illustrated  by  the  rendition  given  an  old  ballad  quoted  by 
a  dictator,  who  said: 

"  He  bold  as  the  hawk. 
And  she  soft  as  the  dawn." 

But  it  sounded  like  this  — 

He  poulticed  the  hock. 
And  she  salted  it  down. 


I  am  in  receipt  of  a  wireless  communication  from  the 
air-ship  **  McLoughlin "  bearing  notice  to  show  cause  why 
the  further  reading  of  my  brief  should  not  be  suppressed, 
returnable  at  the  convention  in  December,  1907;  therefore 
the  real  good  things  which  I  could  not  think  of  must  be 
left  to  your  grateful  imaginings,  with  apologies  for  sup- 
plying so  little  toward  satisfying  your  **  wants." 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  an  always  welcome 
honorary  member  who  has  said  nothing  so  far,  and  there- 
fore  may   not   appear   on   the   record,   which   is   something 
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unusual  for  Mr.  Head.    May  we  listen  to  the  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  ? 

Mr.  Head:  Mr.  President,  when  I  came  here  I  thought  I 
would  try  the  unusual  experience  of  keeping  still,  and  I 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  carrying  out  that  resolution.  For 
the  last  three  years  I  have  been  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association,  and  the  work  has  become  somewhat  bur- 
densome, and  I  thought  I  would  see  how  it  seemed  to  listen. 
I  have  enjoyed  myself  very  much.  I  thank  you  for  your 
invitation,  and  especially  am  I  grateful  to  the  Albany  con- 
tingent for  the  delightful  outing  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Ruso:  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  and  it 
is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Head  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

Mr.  Requa:  It  is  befitting  that  this  Association  should 
recognize  the  cordial  hospitality  that  it  has  shared  at  the 
hands  of  the  Albany  members.  I  therefore  move  that  the 
Association  tenders  its  thanks  for  the  hospitality  and  cordial 
reception  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Albany 
members. 

Mr.  Cabboll:  I  second  the  motion  with  all  my  heart. 
(Carried.) 

The  Pbesident:  It  will  be  gratifying  to  listen  to  a  word 
from  our  President-elect. 

Mr.  Requa:  Mr.  President  and  Members:  I  certainly 
should  not  at  this  time  inflict  a  speech  upon  you.  You  have 
been  patient  enough  in  listening  to  me  during  our  sessions 
here.  I  can  only  say  in  recognition  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  that  I  appreciate  it,  and  will  endeavor  to  discharge 
the  duties  devolved  upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
I  trust  to  the  acceptance  of  those  who  have  so  confided 
in  me. 

Mr.  McLouQHLiN  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  allowed 
the  usual  compensation.     (Carried.) 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  exchange  Proceeding's 
with  Pennsylvania  State  Association. 

Upon  motion,  adjourned  sine  die. 
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The  lateness  of  publication  of  the  Proceeding's  permits 
a  statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  meeting,  held  in 
New  York,  January  5,  1907. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Williams,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
be  made  a  member  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  empowered,  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  $50,  to  keep  advised  of  stenographic  leg^islation 
during  the  current  session. 

On  motion,  the  assessment  was  fixed  at  $3.00. 

On  motion,  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  was  designated  as  New  York,  December  28  and  29, 
1907. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Association  approves 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Code  allowing  the  stenographers  in 
the  districts  other  than  the  First  and  Second,  a  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  recommends  its  passage. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  special  course  dinner  at 
the  Caf6  Martin,  which  was  attended  by  about  thirty 
members  and  guests. 


In  nDcmorlam- 


JAMES  EUGENE  MtNSOlf. 
(Prepared  by  W.  li.  Orntnby-,  Jr.) 
James  Envene  Mmnson,  vrbo  died  recently  in  Nefv  YorlCy 
fraji  one  of  the  ofllelal  stenoorraphers  of  the  Snprev&e 
Conrt  and  dlBtinflrulshed  as  the  author  of  **  The  Coniplete 
Phonoflrrapher "  and  other  phonoffraphlo  text-books 
.largely  nsed  In  the  teachlnor  of  phonography  In  public 
and  private  schools.  He  never  claimed  that  his  system 
vras  not  arronnded  npon  the  sreat  invention  of  Isaac 
Pitntan.  He  franlily  acknofvledared  his  debt  to  Mr.  Pitman 
and  others  vrho  had  preceded  him,  bnt  Jnstly  claimed  that 
his  ^vork  had  been  of  sreat  advantagre  to  learners,  and 
that  it  is  at  present  nsed  by  a  largre  body,  if  not  the 
greatest  nnmber,  of  oiBcial  stenographers.  To  iprhat  ex- 
tent it  has  been  nsed  -will  alfvays  be  a  matter  of  dispute 
amons  publishers  of  phonosraphie  books,  but  it  yivlll  not 
be  denied  that  his  -works  contained  the  results  of  n^uch 
of  the  experience  of  practical  men  ivith  reirard  to  speed 
and  accuracy  in  phonoirraphic  reporting.  This,  however, 
is  determined  as  uiuch  by  the  pennaanship  of  the  -writer 
as  by  the  system  he  -writes.  There  have  been  flrood  -writ- 
ers of  bad  systems.  Mr.  Munson  olainAed  that  he  had  ac- 
cumulated expedients  to  nftinimiae  the  probability  of 
errors  -n-hile  attaininor  the   maxlaaunk  of  speed. 

In  hfts  vast  w^ork  as  a  practical  stenoflrrapher  during  the 
past  thirty-flve  years,  Mr.  Munson  clainfted  to  sho-w  the 
porfectness- of  his  systena  by  havinor  others  transcribe  his 
notes.  He  alw^aya  had  an  aaaanuensis  -who  could  -write  out 
without  dietattoA9  and  was  in  this  ^way  enabled  to  take 
miaro  than  he  possibly  could  unaided.  This»  ho-wever,  has 
boon  acc—spMahod  hy  others  -with  other  systeaui  — 
u^otabiy  by  the  Muvphy  Br«thevs  im  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  is  wMidevCml  what  cam  be  done  by  a  arood  pon- 
BMkM  ipvith  any  system. 

One  of  the  phonovraphio  feats  perfornned  by  Mr.  Munson 
was  the  reportinar  of  the  famous  Beecher  trial,  which 
extended  from  the  first  ^veek  in  January  to  the  end  of 
June,  1876,  in  Tvhich  he  furnished  the  report  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  Neur  York  Sun  alone.  He  -was  enabled  to  do 
this  by  usinff  amanuenses  to  ^vrite  from  his  notes.  The 
report  Tras  **  boiled  down."  The  most  important  parts 
wrero  siven  vevbattm  and  the  descriptive  parts  -were 
<^  iiavetailod  *'  tn  by  Mr.  Franklin  Pyles,  making  a  read- 
able rspcrt  ^rhlch  w«s  much  shorter  than  the  Ions'  official 
rtpost  fumtahed  hy  a  e^pe  of  reporters  to  the  other 
»ewupape«o  l^ut  ec»ntafntns  a  full  record  of  the  most  im- 
mt  parts  of  the  trial. 
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Mr.  Munson  i;ra«  born  In  Pajrlw,  Oneld*  covntTy  Nevr  York* 
And  after  recelTlnor  a  common  school  edncntlon  took  « 
supplementary  course  at  Amherst  Colleflre.  He  ivms  alvrays 
a  student.  His  constant  efforts  to  Improve  his  system, 
causing  chanires  In  his  Instruction  book,  ^rere  the  subject 
of  f reauent  Jests  with  hln&  amons  his  friends  who  InQulred 
hovr  his  book  could  be  called  "  The  Complete  Phonoflr- 
rapher  **  when  It  -was  so  often  chanored.  His  reply  was 
that  It  was  complete  at  the  time  It  was  made. 

Mr.  Munson  -was  for  thlrty-flve  years  a  working  stenog- 
rapher In  Ne^r  York,  beslnnlnir  as  the  oAclal  stenofp- 
rapher  of  the  Surrogate's  Court.  He  occupied  a  hlflrh  rank 
as  a  stenoirrapher  and  author,  and  the  stenographic  pro- 
fession owes  hint  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  ^rork  he  did. 
He  was  a  genial  companion  and  always  supplied  -with  a 
fund  of  anecdotes.  He  leaves  a  w^ldo^r  and  three 
dausli^ters. 


PATRICK  J.  SWEENBY. 
(Prepared  by  ttldney  C.  Ormsby.) 

Temperate,  honest,  earnest  and  forceful,  Impresslnip 
himself  on  his  fellow-men  by  his  Indefatigable  Industry, 
Patrick  J.  Sw^eeney  leaves  behind  him  the  noblest  monu- 
ment that  a  human  belnv  ean  erect  to  his  ow^n  nftcmory  — 
a  flTOod  life,  ^rell  spent.  Bducated  In  the  common  schools, 
successively  errand  boy,  railroad  clerk  and  ofll<»e  stenog- 
rapher, he  yet  found  time  to  study  medicine  and  lavr  and 
to   lit   himself   for   la-w   reporting. 

In  January,  1900,  he  entered  Into  a  contract  ivlth  the  law- 
department  of  the  City  of  Ne^r  York  to  report  all  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bureau  of  street  Openluflr,  which  «»ceu- 
pled  all  his  time  for  a  number  of  years.  After  leavlnv 
that  ivork  Mr.  Siveeney  founded  Chat,  and  devoted  a  larse 
part  of  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  a  school  for  teachlnir 
shorthand  dnrlnfc  the  day,  evening  and  by  mall.  He  -was 
a  member  of  the  State  Association  of  Stenoarraphers,  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  the  National 
Teachers'  Annoclation,  and  the  Bastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  AsMocIatlon,  and  contributed  Interesting  papers 
at  all  their  conventions. 


ALBBRT   BYRON    SACKBTT. 
(Prepared  by  Henry  C.  Lammert.) 

Mr.  Sackett,  who  died  September  10,  1805,  -was  bom  at 
Rock  Stream,  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1869.  In  188« 
he  became  clerk  of  the  Senate  Railroad  Con&mlttee  at 
Albany,  and  was  thenceforth  connected  iprlth  legislative 
matters.  For  six  years  he  -was  the  official  stenographer  of 
the  Senate,  and  since  1807  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Republican    Committee,    and    for    two    years    was    private 
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necretary  to  L.tent.-GoT.  llVoodriifr.  He  -wan  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternityy  prominent  in  tbe  Red  Jacket 
Club  of  Canandaisna  and  had  a  -vride  circle  of  friends  at 
borne  and  in  Albany,  and  enjoyed  tbe  confidence  of  men 
biflrb  in  State  and  party  coandls.  He  endnred  tbe  stenoar- 
rapber's  strenn6ns  life  of  lonflr  boars  and  close  applica- 
tion "vritb  faithfulness  and  credit  in  tbe  Senate.  He  fras 
suddenly  taJcen  ill  ^vrhile  upon  his  -weddins  tonr,  havinflr 
been  married  on  Aajrust  17,  and  died  of  septic  poisoning- 
He  iras  preparing  to  engage  in  the  reportinor  of  the  no-vr 
famous  Insurance  Investiflration,  and  the  Committee,  upon 
September  12,  tools,  occasion  to'  spread  upon  its  minutes 
an  appropriate  n&ark  of  its  esteem  for  Mr.  Saclcett,  in 
Trbich  vras  noted  i 

**  He  -was  personally  knourn  to  every  member  of  this 
Committee  as  a  very  able  and  efficient  stenoflrrapher,  and 
a  very  arenial  and  modest  grentleman.  It  Is  a  loss  to  the 
Comnkittee,  and  a  very  serious  one  to  the  State,  of  a  faith* 
ful  and  competent  public  servant,  and  it  -will  be  difficult 
to  obtain  one  M^bo  -will  perform  the  duties  any  more  sat- 
isfactorily or  any  more  faithfully  to  the  Senate  of  this 
State,  and  impossible  to  procure  one  ^who  ^vfIII  combine 
-with  efficiency  and  loyalty  to  his  service  so  many  other 
charmlns  qualities  as  did  Mr.  Sackett." 


FRANCIS  H.  SMITH. 
(Prepared  by  Charles  Currier  Beale.) 
Francis  H.  Smith,  former  Congressional  reporter,  died 
AuflTust  14,  190€,  at  his  home  in  Washingrton,  Connecticut, 
vrhere  he  TVB.m  born  March  11,  1829.  His  early  opportuni- 
ties fvere  limited,  but  he  -vvas  ambitious  and  succeeded 
by  his  OTFU  efforts  in  acauirin^  a  grood  areneral  education. 
In  the  -vrinter  of  1846-7  he  studied  phonoarraphy«  his 
teacher  belngr  Mr.  Henry  ES.  Rock-vrell,  father  of  Mr.  Julius 
Ensign  Rockivell,  of  Washinirton.  In  1860  Mr.  Smith  made 
a  visit  to  IVashinston,  D.  C,  and  called  upon  his  former 
teacher,  Mr.  Rock^vell,  -vvho  'was  then  one  of  the  reporting 
staff  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Rock-vrell  enarased 
Mr.  Smith  as  an  assistant,  and  he  became  one  of  the  per- 
manent reportingr  corps,  in  ivhich  position  he  remained 
for  tw^enty-flve  years.  In  addition  to  his  Congressional 
reportlna[  he  reported  many  important  trials,  constitu- 
tional conventions,  etc.,  anionflr  them  the  proeeedinK*"  of 
the  Virginia  constitutional  convention  in  1861,  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitutional  convention  in  1863,  the  Minnesota 
constitutional  convention  in  1867,  the  Sickles-Key  murder 
trial,  and  for  the  Associated  Press  the  Lilncoln  assassina- 
tion trials.  In  1876  he  ivas  appointed  by  President  Grant 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  actingr  as 
secretary  of  the  board  and  chairman  of  its  executive 
committee.  Later  Mr.  Smith  became  interested  in  banking 
and  real  estate,  belnar  at  his  death  President  of  the  Union 
SavingTH  Bank  of  Washinirton,  D.  C,  and  director  in  many 
business  enterprises.  He  ivas  also  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Ho^vard  University. 
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DR.  JULIUS  WOLDBMAR  ZBIBIG. 
(Prepared  by  Chnrles  Currier  Beale.) 
Dr.  Julius  IVoldemar  Zelblar»  probably  tbe  foremost 
sbortband  scbolar  In  the  'vrorld,  died  on  tbe  18tb  off 
November,  1905.  He  ifras  born  In  Dresden,  Saxony,  July 
22,  1819.  In  bis  early  years  be  studied  'la^r,  and  for  a 
time  practised  In  Dresden,  but  be  save  It  up  t6  beeoBAO 
one  of  tbe  ntembers  of  tbe  stenosrapblo  eorps  of  tbo 
Saxon  Diet.  In  1848  be  uras  appointed  one  of  tbe  ofieial 
stenoffrapbers  of  tbe  National  Assembly  of  Franlcfurt.  In 
18S0  be  -VFUS  appointed  a  mentber  of  tbe  Royal  Steno- 
ffrapblc  Institute  of  Dresden,  and  until  1897  tras  an  active 
member  tbereof  and  reporter  of  tbe  Diet.  He  also  re- 
ported for  many  years  tbe  sessions  of  tbe  Nortb  Gernutn 
Relcbstaar  In  Berlin.  In  1897  be  retired  froni  aetlve  prac- 
tice, belnar  an  bonorary  nicmber  of  tbe  Royal  Institute. 
Durlns  all  bis  lonir  life  h«  -was  irreatly  interested  In  tbe 
blstory  and  literature  of  sbortband^  and  publlsbed  In 
1868  a  valuable  blstory  of  sbor.tband-wrltlnv,  of  wblcb  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1878,  witb  Addenda  In  1899. 
In  1865  be  publlsbed  an  adaptation  of  tbe  Ctebelsberser 
system  to  tbe  Russian  lauflraaflre,  and  i^as  also  co-editor 
of  a  valuable  'work  entitled  **  Pan-Stenoarrapblcon,"  wblcb 
was  Intended  to  contain  descriptions  of  all  existing  sys- 
tems of  sbortband,  eacb  description  to  be  frrltten  in  tbe 
lanvuase  in  w^blcb  tbe  sbortband  system  vras  publlsbed. 
Tbls  -vrork  y/rtm  discontinued  after  a  conalderable  portion 
bad  been  publlsbed,  en  account  ef  lack  of  support.  For 
forty  years  Dr.  Zelblflr  bad  eentributed  nunterona  artiolee 
to  tbe  German  and  foreiara  sbortband  miiga»ines»  and  bad 
publlsbed  various  pampblets  on  sbortband  bintory  and 
literature.  Dr.  Zelblv  'uras  ebosen  an  bonorary  nkember 
of  tbls  Association  in  1881,  and  In  188a  (pase  84>>  con- 
tributed a  valuable  papee  to  our  pvoceeiliniES*  I«ettera 
from  blm  were  printed  in.  tbe  proeeedinss  ef  1888  and 
1884. 

ROBERT   "W.   MlT€Hl»ifti. 
(Prepared  by  tbe  Publlsblnur  Committee.) 

On  October  28d  of  last  year  Mr.  Mltcbell^  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  bonorary  members,   died   at  Portland,  Oregon. 

**  Bob,"  as  be  was  familiarly  know^n,  w^as  bom  in  Scbe- 
nectady,  in  1848,  and  after  arallant  service  as  a  cavalry- 
man in  tbe  Civil  IW^ar,  came  to  Albany  in  1865,  wbere  be 
remained  for  four  years,  mrben  be  became  cblef  clerk  of 
tbe  National  Treasury  Departnicnt.  In  1870  be  was 
stenosrapber  to  tbe  Coounission  on  tbe  Alabanut  Clalnts, 
and  Ave  years  later  became  private  secretary  to  Carl 
Scburs,  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior.  After  tbree  years  be 
waj»  appointed  special  ajsent  of  tbe  Departnaent  of  tbe 
Interior.  In  1879  be  M^am  appointed  stenovapber  of  tbe 
Supresse  Court  of  Arlsona.  Later  be  became  Land  Com- 
missioner   of   tbe    Oregon    Improvement    Conunission,   and 
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111  1882  Tras  appointed  chief  clerk  of  tlie  Nortbern  Paclflc 
Ijaad  Department.  In  1887  he  became  land  asent  for  a 
company,  In  ifrhlch  capacity  be  examined  and  appraised 
orer  6,000,000  acres  of  land.  He  'vraa  In  1880  appointed 
Assistant  Adjatant-General  and  In  1891  Adjntant-General. 
In  later  years  he  managed  certain  landed  Interests  and 
did  some  literary  irork.  Onr  proceedlnips  of  1902  and 
1008  contain  Interesting  communications  from  his  pen. 
He  "vras  a  Tery  fvltty  man,  bat  kindly  disposed  and  never 
unpleasantly  personal  In  his  sallies.  As  a  diversion,  he 
freqaently  contributed  to  the  press  over  the  sivnaturo 
**  Rabelais  >>  articles  that  punctured  frauds  in  public  life 
and  satirised  pretenders.  "While  secretary  to  Carl  Schurs 
he  came  in  contact  ivith  many  prominent  men  In  IVash- 
inarton,  and  he  delighted  to  entertain  hearers  'vrlth  renii- 
nlscences  of  them.  His  was  a  retentive  memory.  About 
a  year  ayo,  after  he  becante  an  invalid,  he  wrote  a 
notable  article  Kivlns  the  Inside  facts  of  Andrcvr  John- 
son's condition  on  inauornratlon  day.  "Whether  serious 
vrlth  his  pen  or  humorous  merely,  Mr.  Mitchell  ivrote 
frith  care,  had  a  certain  grrace  that  ivas  alivays  attract- 
ive, and  put  thinars  together  frith  a  decided  literary  skill. 
He  had  executive  talent  of  no  ordinary  degrree.  For  three 
years  he  fras  the  superintendent  of  the  expositions  held 
in  Portland,  and  under  his  ntanaflrement  they  frere  the 
most  successful  ever  held  there.  He  -vras  popular  frith 
men  in  all  conditions  of  life,  except  flrrafters,  and  he  fras 
faithful  to  every  trust.  He  frill  be  rentembered  fvlth 
affectionate  regard  by  all  frho  kncfr  him. 

His   remains   rest   In   the   Washington,   D.   C,   Crematory. 
He  is  survived  by  a  frldofr  and  four  children. 


OLIVER   DYER. 

(Prepared  by  the  Publishing  Comnilttee.) 

This  distinguished  member  of  the  profession,  and  one 
of  our  honorary  members,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January 
18,  1907,  at  the  agrc  of  88.  He  fras  familiarly  knorrn  as 
the  **  Father  of  Shorthand,"  havinor  introduced  the 
science  In  America  after  havlnir  mastered  It  In  Enarland 
under  Isaac  Pitman.  Sixty  years  aaro  he  fras  the  teacher 
and  expounder  of  the  Pitman  phononrraphlc  system,  and 
reported  the  debates  of  the  United  States  Senate  rrhen 
Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun  rrere  still  the  llvlnir  deml- 
Kods  of  American  polities.  He  fras  a  larryer,  an  author 
and  a  Sfredenborslan  clerfryman.  More  than  a  genera- 
tion aflTO  he  frrote  editorials  for  The  Sun.  He  fras  the 
literary  adviser  of  Robert  Bonner  In  the  irreat  days  of 
the  liCdver.  He  rrorked  well  and  conscientiously  In  many 
Helds.  He  lived  longr  frlthont  snrvlvlnflr  his  faculties;  and 
he  leaves  an   honorable  memory. 
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•♦Died  November  22,  1906. 
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Bowman,  John  G C27  Walnnt  St.,  Phllad^hia 

Bridge,  WiUiam  D Orange,   N.  J. 

Burt,  Frank  H 1046  Tremont  Building,  Boston 

Butcher,   Nelson  R Toronto 
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Doming,  Philander 12  Jay  St.,  Albany 

Demmlng,  Henry  C 15  North  Sd  St.,  Harrisburg 

Desjardins.  Alphonse Levis,   Canada 

Devlne,  Andrew 186  Broadway,  New   iork 

Duke,   Buford Nashvffle,  Tenn. 

Dunlop,   N.   Stewart Toronto 

••Dyer,    Oliver Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 
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Gage,  Mrs.  Jane  A Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Goodner,  Ivan  W Pierre.  S.  D. 

Gray,  Samuel Washington,  D.  C. 

Head,   Arthur Towanda,   Pa. 
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Hitchcock,  George  F Minneapolis 

Horton,  Albert Toronto 

Horton.   Edward   E Toronto 

Howard,  Jerome  B Cincinnati 

Irland,  Fred House  of  Representatives,  Washington 

Loeb,  William,  Jr Washington,  D.  C. 

McGurrln,  Frank  E Salt  Lake  City 

Meigs,  Charles  H New  Haven 

Mimms,  John  H St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Murphy,  E.  V United  States  Senate,  Washington 

Pal.  D.  N 8  aive  St.,  Calcutta,  India 

Patteson,   Mrs.  S.  Louise Cleveland 

Pitman,    Benn    Cincinnati 

Plummer,    Mrs.   Cora  Elisabeth Dexter,   Maine 

Ritchie,  John   Chicago 

Rockwell,  Julius  Ensign Washington,  D.  C. 

Rockwell,   Irvin  B Chicago 

Bchrader,  Louis  E Court  House,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


•54. 

•♦Died  January  13,  1907. 
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Sbinsrhaw.  D.  N Simla  Hills,  India 

Bmltb,  Henry  T 44  Richmond  St.,  West,  Toronto 

Small,  Reuel 608  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 

Salter,  W.  H.  Gumey...a6  Abingdon  St.,  Westminster,  B.  W.  London 

Shuey,  Theo.  F United  States  Senate,  Washinfirton 

Thornton,  William  H. 231  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo 

Wa]<^,  Henry  F Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Walker,  Clarence  U Louisville,  Ky. 

Whitford,  William 1406  Columbus  Memorial  Buildingr,  Cbicaffo 

Wricrbt,  William  B Tremont  Buildiner,  Boston 
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Meetings  of  the  Association   have  been  held,   since  the 
original  call  of  August  18,  1876,  as  follows: 

1.  Syracuse,  August  26,  1876. 

2.  Ithaca,  August  20,  1877. 

3.  Rochester,  August  21  and  22,  1878. 

4.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  20  and  21,  1879. 

5.  Syracuse,  August  19  and  20,  1880. 

6.  Buffalo,  August  24  and  25,  1881. 

7.  New  York,  August  1  and  2,  1882. 

8.  Watklns,  August  21  and  22,  1883. 

9.  Laurel  House,  Greene  county,  August  19,  1884. 

10.  Niagara  Falls,  August  18  and  19,  1885. 

11.  Caldwell,  August  17  and  18,  1886. 

12.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  16  and  17,  1887. 

13.  Caldwell,  August  21  and  22,  1888. 

14.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  20  and  21,  1889. 

15.  Mountain  House,  Greene  county,  August  19  and  20,  1890. 

16.  Rochester,  August  18  and  19,  1891. 

17.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  25  and  26,  1892. 

18.  Niagara  Falls,  August  24  and  25,  1893. 

19.  West  Point,  August  23  and  24,  1894. 

20.  New  York,  August  22  and  23,  1895. 

21.  Syracuse,  August  27  and  28,  1896, 

22.  Ontario  Beach,  August  26  and  27,  1897. 

23.  Albany,  August  25  and  26,  1898. 

24.  Elinira,  August  24  and  25,  1899. 

25.  Brooklyn,  August  23  and  24,  1900. 

26.  Buffalo,  August  22,  1901. 

27.  Saratopra  Spa,  August  28  and  29,  1902. 

28.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  27  and  28,  1903. 

29.  Rochester,  August  25  and  26,  1904. 

30.  New  York,  August  24  and  25,  1905. 

31.  Albany,  August  23  and  24,  1906. 


INDEX  OF  PAPERS,  ETC., 
1 876- 1 906. 


Compiled  by  Resolution  of  Association. 


A  Stenographer  of  the  Old  School — Geo.  R.  Bishop 1884 

A  Reportorial — or  a  Judicial — Muddle — Geo.  R.  Bishop.  1885 

Amended  Spelling — ^Mrs.  E.  B.  Burnz 1885 

A  Coming  Typewriter— "A.  R.  Usher" 1886 

Appropriateness  of  Women  as  Court  Reporters — Miss 

M.  J.  Ballantyne 1886 

A  Stenographic  Utopia — ^H.  A.  Briggs 1886 

Arrangement     (The)     of    a    Standard    Parliamentary 

Shorthand  Writer's  Office— J.  W.  Ziebig 1891 

An  Honest  Folio — ^H.  C.  Demming 1896 

A   Plea   for    the    Competent    Amanuensis — Charles    H. 

White 1897 

A  Much-Needed  Reform— T.  C.  Rose 1898 

An  Half -Hour  with  the  Pastr— Chas.  Currier  Beale 1898 

A  Noteworthy  Application  of  the  Law  of  Libel — Geo. 

R.   Bishop 1901 

Annoying  Resemblances — Robert  R.  Law 1902 

AdTertising— Why  Not?— L.  E.  Schrader 1902 

A  Stenographer  as  a  Witness — Peter  P.  McLoughlin. ..  1902 

A  Friendly  Chat — Patrick  J.  Sweeney 1903 

A  Question  of  Official  Duty— John  R.  Potts 1903 

Are  the  Mental  and  Physical  Labors  of  the  Stenog- 
rapher Appreciated?— Farr ell  F.  0*Dowd 1903 

A  Movement   Toward   Higher   Standards — Miss   M.    L. 

Vanderzee 1904 

A  Few  Remarks— T.  Cuyler  Rose 1904 

A  Bad  Spell— S.  C.  Rodgers , 1904 

A  Stenogfraphic  Salad — ^Miss  M.  J.  Ballantyne 1905 

A  Court  Reporter's  Dream — ^W.  B.  Bottome 1905 

Blunders — Fred  J.  Morgan 1880 

Benefit  of  General  Reading  to  a  Stenographer — Geo.  H. 

Thornton 1880 

Books  of  Reference — S.  C.  Rodgers 1880 

Bdbks  of  Reference — S.  C.  Rodgers 1881 
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Blunders — F.    J.    Morgan 1881 

Benefits  of  Phonographic  Journals,  The — A.  P.  Little..  1882 
Best  Mode  of  Training  Stenographic  Amanuenses  with 
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N.    Y.    S.    S.    A. 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Convention. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court 
House,  New  York  city,  on  December  27  and  28,  1907,  Presi- 
dent Requa  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present: 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

Bkach,   Henby  L Binghamton. 

Bishop,  Gbobgb  R New  York. 

Booth,  Williak  C New  York, 

BoTCE,  E.  Adams New  York. 

Bbigb,  David  N Albany. 

Bull,  Clifton  B New  York. 

Chebbt,  William  P Brooklyn. 

Cloyd,  Edwin  C New  York. 

Cbagin,  Ibvikg  F Buffalo. 

Davis,  Henby  L New  York. 

DuBYEA,  Walteb  R New  York, 

FirzGEBALD,  W.  F Schenectady. 

James,  Thomas  M : New  York. 

Jones,  Paul  New  York. 

Keese,  James  E New  York. 

KiBBXAND,  John  F New  York. 

Law,  Robebt  R Cambridge. 

LoEWENSTEiN,  LotTis Troy. 

McCann,  Thomas  F AlbaAy. 

MoLoughlin,  Peteb  P New  York. 

Meahin,  Fbedebigk  Brooklyn. 

MoBBisoN,  Chables  A New  York. 

NoBCBOSS,  John  E Brooklyn. 

Nealis,  James  J New  York. 


Obmsbt,  Sidney  C New  York. 

Potts,  John  R New  York. 

Redfebn,  C.  H New  York. 

Requa,  Chables  H Brooklyn. 

RoBBiNs,  Edwin  N New  York. 

Sammis,  Whitefield   New  York. 

Sanbobn,  Fbank  J New  York. 

Shalvet,  Edwabd  J New  York. 

Snedikeb,  James  B Elmhurst. 

Standfast,  John New  York. 

Thomas,  William  M Albany. 

Van  Demabk,  Habbt  S New  York. 

Wood,  Habby  W New  York. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Beale,  Chables  Cubbdsb Boston,  Mass. 

Bengough,  Thomas  Toronto,  Canada. 

Demminq,  Henby  C Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Head,  Abthub Towanda,  Pa. 

MiMMS,  John  H St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Patteson,  Mbs.  S.  Louise Cleveland,  0. 

Shuey,  Thbo.  F Washington,  D.  C. 

GUESTS. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Mimms,  St.  Albans,  Vt.;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Harryctte  Gershon,  Mrs. 
Henry  Waring,  Fred  Loper,  Augustus  V.  Horning,  Henry  P. 
Roberts,  Harry  M.  Kidder,  Charles  S.  Allen,  James  A.  Don- 
nelly, Miss  Von  Rottenthal,  Arthur  Clohissie,  Thomas  F. 
Falvey,  August  C.  Waeterling,  Alfred  Heilpern,  all  of  New 
York. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

December  27,  1907. 
President  Requa,  upon  calling  the  convention  to  order, 
said: 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  calling  this  meeting  to 
■order,  to  present  to  you  the  Hon.  Judge  Greenbaum,  whom 
you  know  by  reputation  if  not  personally,  whose  decisions 
have  made  him  so  eminent  at  the  bar  and  bench  which  lie 


has  so  long  graced,  who  will  now  deliver  the  address  of 
welcome.  I  will  state  to  Judge  Greenbaum  and  all  of  you 
that  through  some  error  the  hour  of  meeting  was  not  an- 
nounced, and  therefore  many  of  our  members  have  not  as 
yet  arrived,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  judge  that 
at  a  convention  of  stenographers  there  is  a  great  force 
represented  whose  appreciation  of  his  remarks  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  many  absent  members  of  the  Association  as 
well  as  throughout  the  National  Association  with  which 
m.ost  of  them  are  also  identified.     (Applause.) 

Judge  Gbeeitbatjm  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  blandish- 
ments of  Mr.  Shalvey  last  evening  were  such  that  I  could 
scarcely  resist  them  when  he  asked  me  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  as  he  called  it,  to  you.  I  did  not  realize 
at  the  time  what  I  was  bargaining  to  do.  The  statement 
of  your  esteemed  President  shows  what  a  dangerous  thing 
it  was  for  me  so  rashly  to  accept  an  invitation  to  speak 
before  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  stenographers  of  this 
State  —  men  who  so  ably  record  the  utterances  of  every 
one  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  But  having,  in  a 
rash  moment,  imdertaken  this  obligation,  I  must,  of  course, 
live  up  to  it,  and  I  vnll  do  the  best  I  can. 

I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure 

5.  indeed  to  be  privileged  to  say  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 

I  you    to-day.     The    dignity   of    the    Supreme    CJourt   of    this 

3  county  rests  for  this  week  upon  Mr.  Justice  Davie  and  my- 

l  self.    The  other  justices,  I  hope,  are  enjoying  their  vaca- 

9  tlons.    The  relentless  law  of  compensation  is  at  work  and 

I  am  getting  some  advantage  from  the  circumstance  that  I 

have  to  remain  here,  and  here  it  is.     Therefore,  I  say,   I 

esteem  this  a  privilege. 

I  wish  I  could  have  the  authority  of  the  powers  that 

be  in  this  community,  the  mayor  and  those  who  have  con- 

•f  trol  of  the  city,  to  give  you  the  welcome  of  the  entire  city, 

but  I  have  not.    However,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  you 

have  it  nevertheless,  providing  you  carefully  observe   the 

"^  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  and   of  the  city   ordinances. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  welcome  everywhere.    To  the  limited 

:o  jurisdiction  of  this  building  and  the  accommodations,  such 

jm  as  they  are,  I  bid  you  most  hearty  welcome.    And  if  there 

iss  is  anything  that  this  court  can  do  to  make  it  agreeable  for 

^  yon  you  may  rely  upon  it  being  done. 


I  am  very  much  impressed,  gentlemen,  with  the  pur- 
poses of  your  Association.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
some  of  your  reports,  and  I  oan  say  that  before  reading 
them  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  It  impressed  me  very  forcibly, 
to9,  when  I  noted  that  you  have  adopted  a  test  of  member- 
ship that  is  not  usual  even  in  learned  bodies  —  the  test  of 
ability,  of  thoroughness,  of  competency  in  your  work. 
I  thought  that  was  a  most  admirable  thing  to  do,  and  it 
explains,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  what  has  been  a  matter  of 
observation  on  the  part  of  myself,  and  I  know  of  my  asso- 
ciates, that  the  stenographers  of  our  court  (who,  I  suppose, 
fairly  represent  the  character  of  the  stenographers  in 
other  courts),  are  of  the  highest  type.  The  stenographers 
show  themselves  to  be  men  who  are  thoroughly  equipped 
in  their  profession  and  who  have  a  pride  in  their  profession, 
men  who  are  not  mere  writers  of  the  utterances  of  those 
whom  they  are  expected  to  record,  but  who  show  an  intelli- 
gence in  the  way  in  which  they  record  those  utterances. 
And,  in  my  judgment,  it  does  require  a  high  order  of  int<elli- 
gence  and  education  to  be  a  really  expert  stenographer. 
I  need  not  explain  to  you  how  frequently  you  are  obliged 
to  take  down  the  testimony  of  men  who  are  expressing 
themselves  in  technical  language,  and  when  a  stenographer 
is  able  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  opinions  of  the 
experts  and  to  record  the  sayings  of  men  of  all  kinds  and 
classes  and  do  that  work  successfully,  he  is  not  a  man  of 
ordinary  ability;  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability.  And  I, 
therefore,  have  a  high  admiration  for  your  body  as  a  body 
and  I  think  that  deliberations  of  this  kind  are  very  valuable. 
The  exchange  of  experiences  must  be  valuable,  and  your 
desire  to  improve  your  condition  shows  that  you  are 
iiispired  iby  the  highest  motives  and  the  loftiest  ideals.  I 
trust  that  you  will  continue  along  these  lines. 

The  stenographers  of  this  county  have  impressed  me, 
too,  as  being  men  who  are  exceedingly  conscientious,  who 
have  felt  that  they  were  servants  of  the  State,  as  the  judges 
are,  and  that  they  are  to  act  impartially.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  cheerfully  testify,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to 
their  absolute  fairness  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  thinking  over  what  to  say  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  one  danger  for  the  future  of  your  profession,  an* 
I  suppose  you,  too,  have  thought  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
talking  machine.     I  do  not  know  what  the  talking  machine 


may  accomplish  in  the  future  toward  displacing  your  busi- 
ness. If  the  time  shall  come  when  the  phonograph  shall 
be  used  in  the  court  room  and  the  Appellate  Court  obliged 
to  turn  a  crank  in  order  to  listen  to  what  was  said  in  the 
court  below,  I  do  not  know  what  the  functions  of  the 
stenographer  may  then  be.  But,  of  course,  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  do  not  think  you  need  have  any  great  fear,  for  the 
sphere  of  the  accomplished  stenog^rapher  is  very  broad,  and 
like  the  man  who  is  thorough  in  his  work  in  any  walk  in 
life,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  man  who  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  does  his  work  will  ever  suffer  by  reason  of 
any  change  in  conditions  that  may  occur  concerning  his 
work. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  attention 
that  you  have  accorded  me,  and  I  can  only  add  that  I  hope 
your  deliberations  may  be  wise,  that  the  fellowship  that 
you  muflt  enjoy  in  each  other's  company  on  an  occasion  like 
this  may  be  most  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  that  the 
recollection  of  these  annual  meetings  may  become  delights 
ful  memories  to  you  all.     (Applause.) 

The  Pbesident:  I  vnll  call  upon  a  veteran  of  his 
country  and  a  veteran  of  our  profession.  Col.  John  H. 
Mamms,  of  9t.  Albans,  Yt.,  to  respond. 

Mr.  John  H.  Mucmb:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Justice  Green- 
baum,  and  Brethren:  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens  that 
I  am  called  upon  to  reply  to  this  welcoming.  I  am  reminded 
of  an  occasion  when  some  divines  were  assembled  at  a 
banquet,  and  a  commercial  traveler  gained  entrance,  and 
such  a  benevolent  looking  gentleman  was  he  that  by  mistake 
they  placed  him  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  clergyman  at 
the  head  of  the  table  looked  about  to  find  some  one  to  ask  a 
blessing,  and  he  said  to  one  of  the  brethren,  "  Ask  that 
gentleman  down  at  the  end  of  the  table  to  ask  a  blessing,*' 
when  the  commercial  interloper  turning  to  his  nearest 
neighbor  said,  V  What  did  that  fellow  say?  I  am  so  damned 
deaf  I  can't  hear." 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that 
a  Judge  —  with  whom  the  stenographer  is  so  intimately 
connected,  to  whom  the  stenographer  is  the  right-hand 
man  —  that  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  bid  you 
welcome. 

Judge  Greenbaum,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  com- 
plimentary remarks  and  the  granting  to  us  of  the  freedom 
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of  the  dty,  lor  I  take  it  we  may  consider  your  remark  aa 
an  injunction  restraining  anybody  from  interfering  with 
onr  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  city  as  long  as  we  keep 
anrselves  within  the  provisions  of  the  Code.  I  thank  yon, 
gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

The  Pbesidbnt:  In  accordance  with  the  duty  devolving 
upon  your  presiding  officer  I  announce  the  following 
committees: 

Membership:  Messrs.  Cragin,  Morrison  and  Booth. 

Nomination  of  Officers:  Sammis,  McLoughlin  and  Bose. 

Deceased  Members:  Meakin,  Potts  and  Cherry. 

Legislative:  Ruso,  Van  Demark  and  Cragin. 

Publication:  Bodgers,  Lowenstein  and  Martin. 

Place  of  Meeting:  Law,  Shalvey  and  Sidney  C.  Ormsby. 

Another  prescribed  duty  is  to  visit  upon  you  an  official 
address,  but  I  promise  it  will  be  brief. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STENOGRAPHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  AND  QUESTS:  We  meet  for  our 
thirty-second  Annual  Convention  not  as  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society,  nor  yet  in  the  role  of  captious,  carping  critics 
to  find  fault  vnth  what  may  not  have  been  done,  but,  while 
congratulating  ourselves  upon  having  reached  the  thirty- 
second  milestone  and  the  honorable  position  we  hold  among 
like  associations  throughout  the  United  Statues, —  many  of 
which  have  copied  our  by-laws  and  constitution  and  pat- 
terned their  organizations  after  ours — to  pause  and  ponder, 
and  ask  ourselves  the  question.  What  is  the  object  of  our 
organization,  its  mission,  and  how  have  we  fulfilled  it? 
Obviously  it  is  to  conserve  the  interests  and  the  welfare 
of  our  membership,  to  further  and  advance  all  proper  and 
legitimate  legislation,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  defeat 
that  which  is  harmful  and  unjust.  To  this  end  we  have  a 
Legislative  Committee,  supposed  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
proposed  legfislation,  to  immediately  apprise  all  who  may 
be  affected  thereby  or  interested  therein,  to  lay  before  its 
officers  and  Executive  Committee  anything  and  everything 
which  may  require  or  seem  to  call  for  the  action  of  the 
Association,  and,  in  other  words,  to  keep  on  the  qui  vim 
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and  -be  ever  alert  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  for 
which  we  are  formed.  This,  as  will  be  readily  understood, 
requires  much  time  and  attention,  more  in  fact  than  we 
have  ever  yet  been  able  to  secure,  and  perhaps  more  than 
we  have  the  right  to  expect.  Nevertheless  it  is  of  such 
manifest  importance  that  we  can  not  overlook  it>  and  if  we 
have  failed  in  all  the  years  that  have  gone  before,  it  is 
high  time  that  we  should  wake  up  and  bestir  ourselves,  and 
seek  such  a  remedy  for  such  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
as  will  prove  effective,  efficient,  and  satisfactory  to  all  of  our 
members.  My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  this 
matter  by  a  communication  from  one  of  our  wide-awake 
members,  unfortunately  not  on  the  Legislative  Committee, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  an  exceedingly  vicious  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature.  It  affected  the 
minor  courts,  but  was  evidently  not  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  nor 
by  anybody  else  who  knew  what  he  was  a^bout,  as  it  was 
as  vulnerable  as  a  politician's  reputation,  and  as  puncturable 
as  a  balloon  by  any  one  possessed  of  a  very  small  modicum 
of  common  sense.  I  at  once  forwarded  it  to  a  member  of 
our  Legislative  Committee  at  Albany,  pointed  out  its  mani- 
fold and  manifest  defects  and  obvious  injustice,  and 
requested  that  the  Committee  get  busy  at  once  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.  I  never  heard  anything  from  it 
afterward,  but  as  it  was  defeated,  I  supxrosed  that  it  was 
in  part  due  to  our  effort  to  secure  that  most  desirable 
result.  Imagine  my  astonishment,  therefore,  when  I 
learned  only  within  this  present  week  that  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  was  seriously  affected  by  the  proposed  bill,  after 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  aid  of  our  Legislative  Committee 
and  failing,  went  to  Albany  at  his  own  expense,  and  single- 
handed  and  alone,  secured  such  influence  as  he  was  able 
to  from  outside,  and  was  largely  influential  in  if  not  entirely 
responsible  for  defeating  the  bill. 

Again,  upon  attending  the  National  Shorthand  Report- 
ers' convention,  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  last  summer,  I  was ' 
confronted  by  a  member  of  its  Legislative  Committee  with 
something  like  sixteen  bills  affecting  the  stenographic  pro- 
fession which  had  been  introduced  in  our  Legislature,  and 
requested  to  furnish  him  with  the  disposition  of  them. 
Now  although  an  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  our  Executive  Committee  to  secure  this  very  result, 
and  a  resolution  passed  that  copies  of  all  bills  affecting  our 
interests  be  promptly  obtained,  and  forwarded  without  delay 
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to  the  fiection  or  members  affected  thereby,  my  attention 
has  not  yet  been  called  to  one  single,  solitary  measure, 
save  in  the  manner  I  have  just  stated,  nor  have  I  known 
of  any  being  obtained  or  forwarded  to  anybody  else.  I 
make  this  criticism  in  no  niggardly  spirit;  we  cannot  spend 
too  much  for  what  is  necessary  and  helpful,  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  membership,  but  we  have  certainly  spent 
too  much  in  the  past  for  what  we  expected  and  hoped  to 
get,  and  received  nothing  in  return.  Nor  would  I  be  unjust 
or  unfair  to  the  busy  men  who  have  always  intended,  and 
doubtless  tried  to  do  something  serviceable  for  us  in  this 
line.  The  fault  seems  to  lie  in  the  method  we  have  pursued; 
and  in  this  connection  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  the 
advice  of  my  predecessor,  and  earnestly  urge  that  the 
Association  subscribe  to  one  of  the  numerous  bureaus  of 
legislative  information,  and  that  no  time  be  lost  in  doing 
it.  They  will  furnish  copies  of  all  bills  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  in  any  vnse  affecting  us,  as  soon  as  printed,  send 
notice  of  committee  hearings,  and  all  action  taken  thereon. 
We  will  then  know  what  is  going  on,  and  hence  how  to  act. 
Had  such  been  the  case  last  winter  we  might  have  been 
heard  effectively,  either  for  or  against  these  bills. 

The  past  year  would  seem  to  have  been  a  busy  and 
profitable  one  in  our  line.  The  increase  of  courts  and  judges, 
the  corresponding  increase  of  stenographers,  and  the  mani- 
fold investigations  that  have  been  going  on  almost  continu- 
ously in  various  parts  of  the  State,  have  furnished  official 
positions  and  increased  work  for  many  of  our  members. 
Judging  from  present  indications,  in  the  language  of  the 
hymn,  "  Still  there's  more  to  follow."  And  in  looking  around 
for  and  securing  it  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  skilled 
help  we  so  often  need  may  be  obtained  within  our  own 
ranks,  and  give  our  own  members  the  first  choice  every 
time.  Or,  if  we  do  not  want  it  ourselves,  but  are  able  to 
secure  it,  let  us  help  a  fellow-member  to  get  it,  to  the  end 
that  our  Association  may  become  what  I  regret  to  say  it 
has  not  been,  but  assuredly  should  be:  a  living,  vital,  helpful 
organization  and  not  an  empty  name,  "  Sounding  brass  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal."  Aroused  from  our  lethargy,  with  the 
esprit  de  corps  so  vital  to  the  success  of  any  organization, 
we  can  more  fitly  occupy  the  lofty  pinnacle  upon  which 
some  of  the  organizations  of  other  Stat-es  have  placed  us, 
and  our  Secretary-Treasurer  will  have  far  less  trouble  in 
collecting  the  dues.     Our  members  will  then  feel  that  their 
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interests  are  being  carefully  looked  after,  watched  over  and 
safeguarded;  they  will  not  have  to  be  urged  to  attend  our 
conventions,  they  will  realize  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thing of  priceless  value,  and  our  membership  will  grow  and 
increase*  throughout  the  State,  as  surely  as  the  Mohawk  to 
the  Hudson  runs,  the  Hudson  to  the  sea. 

Considering  the  arduous,  exacting,  high-tension  char- 
acter of  our  profession  it  is  something  marvellous  how 
lightly  the  hand  of  time  bears  down  upon  us,  and  how 
seldom  seems  to  come  the  "  boatman  pale  "  for  a  passenger 
from  our  ranks.  Yet,  as  from  time  immemorial,  "  Death 
loves  a  shining  mark,"  and  when  he  does  come  he  brings 
the  longed  for  rest  to  those  whom  we  love,  honor  and 
esteem.  There  have  been  but  three  thus  called  from  our 
roster  since  our  last  meeting,  one  from  our  honorary  list 
and  the  two  others  from  our  active  list.  That  sturdy  old 
veteran  of  the  shorthand  profession,  Oliver  Byer,  of  Bev- 
erly Farms,  Massachusetts,  who  died  on  January  13,  1907, 
and  the  well-known  author,  official  and  all-around  good 
fellow,  James  E.  Munson,  of  New  York,  who  died  September 
6,  1906.  Jeremiah  V.  Sullivan,  New  York,  died  in  July, 
1907.  I  leave  to  other,  though  no  less  appreciative  but  more 
intimate  acquaintances  and  friends  the  pleasing  task  of 
recounting  their  virtues  and  their  triumphs.  Suffice  It  to 
say  of  them,  **  None  knew  them  but  to  love  them,  iione 
named  them  but  to  praise.*' 

If  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  time  and  patient 
attention,  for  which  I  thank  you,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the. numerous 
excellent  and  instructive  papers  which  will  be  presenied  ior 
your  consideration. 


Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Isaac  S.  Dement,  Chi- 
cago; Andrew  Devine,  New  York;  Fred  Irland,  Washington; 
Louis  E.  Schrader,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  others. 

Benn  Pitman  wrot«: 

"I  should  immensely  like  to  visit  New  York  city.  I 
have  not  seen  it  for  35  years,  and  in  that  time  it  has  grown, 
grown!  But  I  can't  go  —  I  am  full  of  work,  pressing  duties. 
I  can't  expect  to  live  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  this 
time  I  have  to  put  in  fifty  years'  work." 
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George  Angus,  of  Toronto,  wrote: 

"  I  am  expressing  very  slightly  my  feelings  when  I  say 
I  esteem  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
records  of  so  able  a  body  as  your  Association,  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  gather  with  so  select  a  body  as  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  g<athered  at  your  Annual  Banquet.  Alas,  however, 
the  lines  of  fate  decree  that  it  must  be  othervnse.  I  am 
up  to  my  ears  in  work,  and  have  hardly  time  to  turn  around, 
shake  hands  vnth  myself,  and  say,  '  You  are  quite  a  stranger, 
how  do  you  do?' 

"  Were  this  not  the  case  I  should  feel  very  strongly 
tempted  to  avail  myself  of  this  grand  opportunity  and  hie 
me  away  for  a  couple  of  days*  rest  from  the  turmoil  of  a 
reporter's  life,  which  it  seems  to  me  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt.' 

"  I  trust  that  your  gathering  will  be  one  of  great  profit 
and  pleasure  to  those  assembled,  and  that  it  will  redound 
to  the  good  of  all.  I  feel  that  these  gatherings  are  of 
inestimable  benefit,  not  alone  because  of  the  help  and  profit 
which  the  individual  derives,  but  because  of  the  new  friend- 
ships formed,  and  the  renewing  of  old  acquaintanceship  of 
years  gone  by.  This  mingling  and  commingling  cheers  us 
and  gives  zest  to  a  line  of  work  which  at  best  is  monoto- 
nous; and  we  go  forth  with  new  vigor  to  conquer  and 
achieve  results  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto  dreamed." 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  proposals  for 
membership: 

Frank  Gardiner 150  Nassau  street,  N.  Y, 

Frank  P.  Curtis 150  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

August  C.  Waeterling 64  William  street,  N.  Y. 

Earl  H.  Keller 543  W.  156th  street,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Finnerty 57  P.  O.  Building,  N.  Y. 

Charles  P.  Hanson 57  P.  O.  Building,  N.  Y. 

C.  Herbert  Burns 57  P.  O.  Building,  N.  Y. 

L.  R.  Ault 150  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Keinard 150  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

Edward  I.  Hubbard Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

George  Bernard Tribune  Building,  N.  Y. 

Walter  R.  Duryea 150  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  F.  McCann 59  North  Pearl  street,  Albany 

George  L.  Thomas,  2d 100  State  street,  Albany 

James  B.  Snediker Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Charles  S.  Allen 56  Pine  street,  N.  Y. 

P.  J.  Sheridan 26  Broad  street,  N.  Y. 

George  J.    Curtis 150  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

James  E.  Lynch 32  Franklin  street,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  H.  Wilson 2335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Henry  M.  A.  Meyer Criminal  Court  Building,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Gordon 170  E.  121st  street,  N.  Y. 

Norval  H.  Wardell 120  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Harry  J.  Kice 154  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

The  President:  We  will  now  attend  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Meakin. 

SOME  FUGITIVE  THOUGHTS. 

BY  FBEDEBICK  MEAXIN,   OF   BBOOKLYN. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  body  of  practical 
stenographers  to  any  new  phase  of  their  work.  The 
theory  of  their  art  seems  to  be  complete,  and  any  sug- 
gestions which  a  reporter  may  make  to  his  associates  are 
likely  to  fall  on  dull  ears,  either  as  ill-founded  or  as  trite 
and  superfluous.  Theorizing  and  moralizing  bores  them. 
The  man  who  has  his  bread  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of  his  pen 
is  more  interested  in  methods  of  practice  than  in  general 
reflections  upon  the  position  and  duties  of  the  reporter  or 
the  possibilities  of  his  art.  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought 
can  add  one  word  a  minute  to  his  speed  7  A  man  by  beating 
his  brains  may  write  a  sounding  preface,  voluminous  with 
commonplace  reflections,  to  some  new  system  which  is  but 
a  modification  of  an  old  one,  but  the  question  is,  can  he 
take  notes?  Like  all  men  of  action  your  professional 
reporter  has  little  time  or  inclination  to  devote  to  the 
elaboration  of  ideas. 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  we  unbend,  and  are  disposed 
to  tolerate  the  moderate  play  of  thought.  This  association 
once  a  year  instructs  its  committee  to  turn  some  hard- 
working writer,  who  is  wont  to  assume  that  words  are 
made  only  to  be  taken  down,  into  a  mere  talker.  The 
victim  is  properly  informed  that  the  nature  of  his  subject 
is  immaterial.  He  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  serious 
work  of  life  is  in  the  court-room  by  day  and  in  communion 
with  the  graphophone  by  night.  But  now  is  the  time  for 
relaxation,  and  our  purpose  for  the  moment  is  to  provoke 
a  little  pleasant  cerebral  excitement,  and,  incidentally,  to 
convince  the  vacuous  pleader  and  poseur  that  we,  too,  could 
talk,  and  we  thought  it  worth  while. 

Well,  we  are  to  talk  about  our  art.  The  word  is  com- 
prehensive. There  is  the  art  of  Phidias,  of  Raphael,  of 
Euripides,  Milton,  and  Tennyson;  and  there  is  the  art  ton- 
sorial,  the  art  of  the  kitchen-maid  and  the  bootblack,  and 
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the   art   of   the  minstrel  in  burnt   cork.     Where,  between 
these  extremes,  lies  the  art  stenographic? 

Obviously  it  is  not  a  fine  art.  It  must  rank  among  the 
useful  arts,  whose  end  is  not  in  themselves,  but  in  some 
ulterior'  object.  That  object,  I  need  not  say,  is  to  reduce 
the  spoken  word  to  permanent  form.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  at  least,  that  is  its  object.  Friends  of  the  art 
sometimes  urge  as  among  the  greatest  advantages  of  short- 
hand that  it  abridges  the  labor  of  composition.  With  the 
alphabet  we  are  taught  that  *'  to  save  time  is  to  lengthen 
life."  But  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  shorthand 
as  a  mere  time-saver  will  never  become  general,  for  the  rear 
son  that  it  takes  too  much  time  to  master  the  art  in  such 
completeness  that  it  can  be  effectively  turned  to  such  a  use. 
You  gentlemen  may  find  shorthand  convenient  in  writing 
to  one  another  or  in  preparing  matter  for  the  quarterlies, 
but  the  skill  which  enables  you  to  make  such  use  of  your 
art  has  cost  you  time  and  pains  enough  to  have  made  you 
masters  of  medicine  or  of  law.  Here,  if  anywhere,  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  betrays  you  into  the 
acquisition  of  a  mass  of  notes  which  you  would  rather 
burn  than  read.  And  as  to  its  use  in  composition  I  may 
say  that  even  to  the  skilled  reporter  a  sentence  never  looks 
quite  like  itself,  never  reveals  its  exact  literary  quality, 
until  it  is  typed  in  longhand.  No  —  shorthand  is  essentially 
for  the  reporter.  It  reduces  the  fugitive  symbol  of  sound 
to  the  permanent  symbol  of  sight.  To  do  this  is  the  char- 
acteristic aim  of  the  art,  its  reason  for  being.  And  the 
art  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  most  eflrectively  employed  in 
accurately  recording  the  swiftest  utterance  and  the  most 
varied  and  difficult  language.  The  writer,  therefore,  who 
is  inaccurate  or  slow  is  but  imperfectly  trained  or 
ill-adapted  to  his  art,  no  matter  how  correct  or  shapely  may 
be  his  forms,  or  how  profoundly  he  may  be  versed  in  the 
principles  or  history  of  his  art. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  stenographer 
need  give  no  attention  to  his  forms.  As  between  two  pro- 
posed outlines  one  is  preferable  or  the  more  correct  for 
the  very  reason  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  more 
practicable  outline.  It  is  the  shorter  or  the  more  readily 
formed,  or  the  more  legible,  or  it  may  have  all  these  advan- 
tages combined.  A  form  which  has  no  such  advantage  is 
properly  rejected.  Forms  which  have  these  advantages,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  are  not  conclusive  proof  that 
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the  writer  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  good  reporter,  do, 
in  fact,  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  man  who  uses 
them.  But  it  is  not  for  their  own  sakes  that  they  are 
adopted.  They  are  not  like  the  forms  which  the  student  of 
the  fine  arts  employs,  forms  which  are  ends  in  themselves 
because  they  are  in  themselves  pleasing.  They  are  selected 
for  a  purpose,  namely,  to  make  a  faster  writer  or  a  better 
reader,  and  are  properly  discarded  if  other  outlines  will 
serve  the  purpose  better.  It  is  possible  that  the  outlines 
which  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  are,  in  the  main,  the 
very  outlines  which  the  stenographer  will  find  most  useful 
in  practice.  The  simplicity  of  the  fundamental  lines  of  the 
standard  systems  would  of  itself  suggest  such  a  conclusion; 
and  the  principles  which  determine  the  beauty  of  u  line 
have  so  close  a  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  eye  that 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  are  found  to  have  an  equally 
close  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  hand.  If  economy 
of  effort  is  a  part  of  the  definition  of  beauty,  the  delight 
of  the  connoisseur  i^  a  well-written  page  of  shorthand  is 
not  without  practical  justification.  But  for  the  stenogra- 
pher the  form  is  not  the  end.  It  is  only  a  means.  Stenog- 
raphy is  strictly  utilitarian.  It  is  not  a  fine  art,  but  a 
useful  art. 

But  even  the  useful  arts  cannot  prosper  without  some- 
thing of  the  artist's  craving  for  perfection.  And  the 
stenographer  who  has  a  genuine  interest  in  his  art  as  an 
art  cannot  be  indifferent  either  to  the  fitness  of  his  tools 
or  to  the  excellence  of  his  product.  This  we  are  all  willing 
to  allow,  as  an  abstract  proposition.  Looking  at  the  sub- 
ject with  that  aloofness  and  impartiality  with  which  a  man 
undertakes  to  solve  other  men's  problems,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  allow  the  function  of  the  reporter  is,  first  of 
all,  to  make  good  reports.  He  should  be  master  of  his  art, 
and  should  be  inspired  with  the  desire  to  make  his  work  as 
perfect  as  the  conditions  of  his  work  will  allow.  These 
conditions  are  hard  enough.  They  are  often  desperate,, 
and  the  least  eloquent  among  us  is  fluent  and  impassioned 
when  he  is  describing  th«m.  But  a  man  cannot  do  more 
than  his  best,  and  the  workman  who  is  worth  his  salt  is 
never  satisfied  to  do  less  than  his  best.  The  proposition 
at  least  sounds  well.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  maxim.s 
which  we  wrote  out  in  our  copy-books  and  vdth  the  plati- 
tudes which  we  think  we  believe. 
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But  the  principles  which  we  profess,  and  profess  with 
a  certain  sincerity,  in  the  cool  air  of  abstract  discussion, 
are  sometimes  lost  sight  of  imder  stress  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  work.  We  are  not  immune,  I  suppose,  as  against 
attacks  of  the  commercial  spirit.  In  a  community  like  ours 
the  man  who '  remains  poor  is  likely  to  be  pitied  as  an 
unfortunate  who  is  wanting  in  some  essential  attribute  of 
manhood.  So  fierce  is  the  competition  for  money  and  posi- 
tion that  the  sentiments  which,  in  their  time,  impelled 
the  good  workman  to  feel  that  he  was  on  honor  in  every 
piece  of  work,  and  that  none  but  good,  honest  work  should 
be  turned  from  his  hand,  may  seem  old-fashioned,  not  to 
say  a  little  childish.  This,  however,  is  an  illusion  to  which 
men  in  all  vocations  are  subject,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  inflicting  a  special  homily  on  your  patience.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  stenographers,  eager  as  they  are 
to  grasp  the  occasional  prizes  which  are  dangled  before 
their  eyes,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  daily  copy,  have 
as  keen  an*appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  work  as  the 
craftsmen  of  any  art.  There  are  mefi  writing  shorthand  — 
not  men  in  this  body,  of  course  —  who  are  constitutionally 
incapable  of  mastering  the  art,  and  whose  skill  is  the  skill 
to  count  folios.  To  such  men  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  art  in  any 
sense.  For  them  stenography  is  utilitarian  in  a  meaner 
sense  than  that  in  which  I  have  used  the  word.  But  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  sense.  The  struggle  for  the  material 
means  of  subsistence  is  so  fierce,  and  necessarily  fierce,  that 
nothing  seems  to  have  any.  use  except  for  material  ends. 
But  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  illusion.  For  ultimate  values 
we  look,  not  to  what  a  man  has,  but  to  the  man  himself, 
what  he  is  and  does,  to  his  capacity,  activity  and  efficiency, 
and  to  his  general  attitude  as  an  element  of  the  social  body^ 
And  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  the  greater  the  capacity 
the  more  imperious  is  the  necessity  which  a  man  feels  to 
excel  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  set  his  hand.  In  other 
words,  a  really  first-rate  stenographer  cannot  quite  forget 
the  claims  of  his  art  as  an  art. 

And  that  is  all  I  need  say.  Perhaps  there  was  no  need 
to  say  what  I  have  said.  The  supreme  court  stenographer 
scarcely  attains  to  his  position  unless  he  has  mastered  his 
art,  and  his  very  mastery  is  a  pledge  of  his  interest  in  the 
art.  But  we  are  not  proof  against  all  temptations,  I  sup- 
pose, and  a  little  fresh  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ultiinate 
elements  of  value,  and  upon  the  relations  of  the  stenogra- 
pher to  his  work  as  bearing  upon  his  worth  as  a  man  and 
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the  satisfaction  he  may  get  out  of  life,  may  not  be  wholly 
misplaced.  At  any  rate,  if  my  suggestions  are  superfiuouSt 
and  you  are  all  enthusiastic  devotees  of  this  now  indispensa- 
ble art  and  fully  sensible  of  its  claims,  let  at  least  a  share 
of  the  blame  rest  upon  your  committee  to  whose  impor- 
tunity I  fell  a  victim. 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  one  of  the  distin- 
guished ex-presidents  of  the  National  Association,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  our  own,  a  gentleman  who  is  always 
willing  to  oblige  and  always  ready  to  aid  us.  He  has  con- 
sented to  give  us  a  paper.  I  will  call  upon  Charles  Currier 
Beale,  of  Boston,  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Beale:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On 
receipt  of  the  communication  from  your  president,  asking 
me  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read,  on  this  occasion,  I  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Eequa,  telling  him  I  would  read  a  short 
or  a  long  paper  as  he  preferred.  I  judged  from  the  tone 
of  his  letter  that  a  short  one  would  be  very  much  pre- 
ferred; so  instead  of  one  which  I  had  prepared,  which 
would  take  several  hours  to  read  and  make  200  or  300  pages 
of  your  proceedings,  I  decided  to  give  you  this  one,  which 
is  very  short.  The  subject  is,  **  Who  was  the  first  American 
shorthand  writer  ?  " 

who  was  the  first  american 
Shorthand  writer. 

BT  CHARLES  CURRIER  BEALE,   OF  BOSTON. 

IN  an  article  describing  a  famous  New  York  murder  trial 
of  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Will  Clemens 
regrets  that  court  reporters  were  unknown  in  those  days, 
and  consequently  no  substantial  report  of  the  testimony 
is  accessible. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  in  his  recent  "  little  Journey  to  the 
Home  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  says,  "  It  was  about  thus  —  I 
don't  give  the  exact  words  because  I  wasn't  present,  and 
the  Pitt  (sic)  system  was  not  then  in  use,  great  men  at 
that  time  not  having  stenographers  at  their  elbows,"  etc. 

While  Ellen  Terry,  in  her  reminiscences  in  McClure's 
Magazine,  says:  "  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  departure  from  recognized  rules  by  one  who  has 
learned  to  obey  them,  and  neglect  of  them  through  want  of 
training  or  want  of  skill  or  want  of  understanding.    Before 
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yon  can  be  eccentric  you  must  know  where  the  circle  is. 
This  is  accepted,  I  am  told,  eren  in  shorthand,  where  the 
pupil  acquires  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  signs,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  discarding  them  when  he  is  proficient 
enough  to  make  an  individual  system." 

Such  are  the  occasional  allusions  to  shorthand  and  its 
history  and  characteristics  which  we  see  from  time  to  time 
in  the  public  prints.  Doubtless  Mr.  Clemens  would  be  sur- 
prised were  he  informed  not  only  that  shorthand  reporters 
did  exist  even  in  the  eighteen-thirties,  but  that  as  a 
profession  shorthand  reporting  had  then  been  practiced  in 
this  country  for  fifty  years  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  Mathew 
Carey,  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Marcus  T.  C.  Gould,  John 
W.  Whitman,  William  Sampson,  I>avid  Robertson,  Arthur  J. 
Stansbury,  Lund  Washington,  Jr.,  James  Carson,  William 
Harrison  Smith,  William  W.  Seaton  and  many  others;  that 
as  early  as  1770  a  practically  verbatim  report  of  the  trial 
of  the  British  soldiers  for  the  Boston  massacre  bad  been 
made  by  John  Hodgson  and  published  in  Boston;  indeed, 
that  as  early  as  1692  Parson  Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem  village, 
Massachusetts,  had  been  appointed  to  report  oificially  some 
of  the  famous  witchcraft  trials,  because  of  his  known  skill 
in  vnriting  shorthand. 

The  genial  Fra  Elbertus  has  doubtless  forgotten  (for  he 
seems  to  have  learned  almost  everything  at  one  time  or 
another)  that  Cromwell's  brother-in-law.  Bishop  John 
Wilkin  s,  was  the  author  of  a  ponderous  tome  entitled  **  An 
Essay  Toward  a  Real  Character,"  which  comprised  not  only 
a  scheme  for  a  universal  language  but  also  a  shorthand 
system  for  writing  it;  and  that  shorthand  reports  of  ser- 
mons, speeches,  trials,  etc.,  in  the  seventeenth  century  are 
almost  multitudinous.  King  Charles  I  had  his  private 
stenographic  cipher,  and  the  printed  reports  of  his  trial, 
written  by  stenographers,  may  be  seen  in  every  large 
library.  KiDg  Charles  11  on  more  than  one  occasion  used 
Samuel  Pepys  as  his  stenographic  secretary,  wliile  Pepys, 
himself,  as  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  constantly  used  his 
clerk,  Mr.  Hewer,  as  a  shorthand  amanuensis. 

As  for  the  gifted  Miss  Terry's  remarks,  they  appear 
to  be  based  on  a  not  unnatural  misconception  of  shorthand. 
Indeed,  judging  by  the  number  of  mushroom  **  systems " 
which  appear  every  year,  it  would  almost  seem  literally 
true  that  the  majority  of  shorthand  tcacherSy  at  least,  do 
discard  the  system  they  learn  as  soon  as  they  think  they 
know  enough  to  "  make  an  individual  system." 
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I  always  feel,  on  reading  some  wise  saying  like  these, 
that  if  persons  like  Elbert  Hubbard,  Will  Clemens,  and 
Ellen  Terry  know  so  little  about  shorthand,  how  dense 
must  be  the  general  ignorance  on  the  part  of  ?wi  polloi;  and 
so,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  the  general  public  are 
not  likely  to  read  the  annual  reports  of  proceedings  of  the 
N.  'Y.  S.  S.  A. —  if  they  did,  there  would  be  less  misinforma- 
tion on  ishorthand  subjects— ^I  can't  resist  the  temptation 
to  set  down  in  black  and  white  a  few  facts  which  possibly 
may  meet  the  eye  of  some  stray  reviewer  or  investigfator, 
and,  if  not,  may  perhaps  be  new  to  a  few  eyen  of  ourselves. 
And  so,  believing  there  is  nothing  like  getting  back  at  the 
root  of  things,  if  we  can,  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  the 
question,  "  Who  was  the  first  American  Shorthand  Writer  ? " 
and  will  try  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

The  historians  of  shorthand  tell  us  comparatively  little 
on  this  point.  John  Westby-Gibson  has,  however,  g^ven  us 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Boger  Williams  as  a  shorthand 
writer  in  his  youth;  while  Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  has  told  us 
of  a  letter  written  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  by  a  London 
friend,  in  which  a  new  shorthand  alphabet  is  illustrated,  and 
allusion  made  to  other  shorthand  alphabets  hitherto  known 
by  Winthrop  and  his  friend.  Neither  of  these  writers 
apparently  knew  of  any  shorthand  writing  by  either  Wil- 
liams or  Winthrop  after  they  reached  America,  and  conse- 
quently the  claim  of  Mr.  James  N.  Kimball,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  that  in  the  manuscript  synopses  of  sermons 
preached  by  Kev.  John  Moxon,  and  reported  partly  in  long- 
hand and  partly  in  crude  shorthand  by  the  boy,  John 
Pynchon,  in  1639,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Springfield 
Public  Library,  he  had  discovered  the  earliest  actual  use 
of  shorthand  in  America,  seemed  well-grounded.  Becent 
discoveries  and  investigations,  however,  warrant  me  in 
saying  that  John  Pynchon  can  no  longer  be  pointed  to  as 
the  earliest  American  stenographer. 

Until  we  find  some  shorthand  manuscript  written  by 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  in  1620,  or  by  the  Jamestown  colo- 
nists in  1607,  we  can  never  determine  who  actually  wrote 
the  first  line  of  shorthand  ever  written  in  this  country, 
and  even  with  all  lately  acquired  knowledge,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  someone  else  who  could  write  shorthand  did 
not  come  to  this  country  before  the  persons  I  shall  men- 
tion, but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  suflBcient  if  I 
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place  before  you  the  persons  known  to  be  able  to  write 
shorthand  in  those  early  days  and  then  let  the  dates  of 
their  arriTal  in  this  country  speak  for  themselves. 

Boger  Williams  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  the 
year  1599,  the  same  year  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  saw  the 
light,  and  as  early  as  1618  was  engaged  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  report  the  legal  (or,  as  some  claim,  illegal)  proceedings 
in  the  star  chamber.  He  came  to  this  country  when  about 
thirty  years  old,  landing  in  February,  1631.  Historians  of 
shorthand  have  inferred  that  he  gave  up  the  use  of  short- 
hand before  coming  to  this  country,  as  no  shorthand  has 
been  noted  in  the  various  manuscripts  knov^n  to  have  been 
written  by  him;  but  I  have  lately  learned  that  an  Indian 
Bible,  once  belonging  to  Boger  Williams,  is  still  preserved, 
in  which  are  copious  annotations  in  longhand  and  in  the 
Indian  language,  together  with  numerous  entries  in  short- 
hand. These  I  intend  to  have  photographed,  with  a  view  to 
deciphering  them,  if  possible. 

John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  himself  later  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, arrived  in  New  England  on  the  ship  "Lyon,"  Novem- 
ber 4,  1631.  With  him  came  his  wife,  who,  before  her  mar- 
riage, was  his  cousin,  Martha  Fones,  and  I  ask  the  ladies 
present  to  note  the  name  well,  as  in  Martha  Fones  Winthrop 
I  believe  I  have  discovered  the  first  American  stenographer 
of  the  gentler  sex.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  proceeded  to  super- 
intend the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and 
during  his  stay  there  on  that  business,  his  wife  remained 
in  Boston,  and  they  corresponded  frequently  and  continu- 
ously. In  these  letters  both  Winthrop  and  his  wife  used 
shorthand  freely,  apparently  for  such  portions  of  their  let- 
ters as  related  to  private  and  personal  matters.  Many  of 
these  letters  have  been  preserved  in  the  Winthrop  family 
papers,  and  demonstrate  conclusively  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winthrop  at  least  as  early  as  1633  were  using  shorthand 
constantly,  either  for  secrecy  or  despatch. 

On  this  record,  although  Mrs.  Winthrop  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  the  palm  as  the  first  woman  stenographer  in 
the  New  World,  her  husband  appears  to  be  antedated  by 
Boger  Williams  by  about  eight  or  nine  months,  and  were 
it  not  for  two  lines  of  shorthand  characters  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts archives  at  the  State  House,  in  Boston,  the  founder 
of  Bhode  Island  might  well  be  honored  as  the  earliest 
known    American    stenogfrapher;    and    upon    the    authorship 
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of  those  two  lines  depends  the  question  of  priority  on  the 
facts  now  known. 

June  12,  1630,  one  Simon  Bradstreet,  a  young  English- 
man of  good  family,  landed  in  Salem,  and  on  July  12,  1630, 
settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  Before  leaving  England  he 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  "  Court  of  Assistants,"  or  legis- 
lative and  judiciary  body  of  the  colony.  August  23,  1630, 
he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  court,  and  as  such  kept  their 
records  for  some  years.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in 
Salem,  March  27,  1697,  and  during  his  long  life  had  held 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  having  served  as  Gov- 
ernor when  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  Among  his 
descendants  were  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  th&  author, 
and  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  now  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  many  other  prominent  persons. 
To  one  of  his  descendants,  the  late  William  P.  Upham, 
author  of  "A  Brief  History  of  Stenography,"  published  in 
1877,  and  several  other  valuable  contributions  to  shorthand 
history,  is  due  the  discovery  a  few  years  since  of  two  lines 
of  shorthand  written  in  the  margin  of  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  The  first  entry  is  under  date  of  June 
11,  1633,  and  the  second  under  date  of  March  1,  1635.  Both 
of  these,  as  deciphered  by  Mr.  Upham,  are  apparently  min- 
utes relating  to  the  official  entries,  the  first  reading,  "  Give 
out  call  soon.  Give  one  to  Boston,"  and  the  second  reading, 
"Tell  the  Court  about  Mr.  Nowell." 

Of  course,  these  shorthand  memoranda  had  been  noted 
by  others.  Bev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  his  sketch  of 
Thomas  Lechford,  the  first  New  England  lawyer,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  a  shorthand  writer  and  resided  in  Boston  as 
early  as  1638,  mentions  these  shorthand  entries,  but 
apparently  considers  them  of  no  special  importance.  Mr. 
Upham,  however,  who  was  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  of  antiquarians,  felt  sure  that  the  writing  was 
Bradstreet*B. 

And  so  the  facts  rest.  If  Mr.  Upham's  view  is  correct, 
Simon  Bradstreet  was  the  first  known  American  stenog- 
rapher. If  he  was  in  error,  Roger  Williams  is  entitled  to 
that  distinction.  Whichever  theory  is  correct,  Martha  Fones 
Winthrop  was  the  first  American  woman  stenographer  yet 
known  to  fame. 

Mr.  Geobge  R.  Bishop:  There  is  always  a  satisfaction, 
or  should  be,  for  the  New  Yorker  who  has  cosmopolitan 
ideas,  in  hearing  a  strain  of  music,  or  even  the  tone  of  a 
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familiar  voice,  from  the  Orient,  especially  if  Orient  means 
Boston  or  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  highly  cultured 
centre  of  intelligence.  It  vsras  especially  pleasant  for  me  to 
happen  in  just  as  a  very  familiar  voice  v^as  sounding;  it 
was  gi:atifying  indeed  to  hear  a  peal  from  Beale  —  if  he  vnR 
allovir  me  to  couple  his  name  with  the  word  which,  rhyming 
with  it,  still  may  sound  a  little  rude.  But  we  sympathize 
warmly  on  the  subject  matter  of  his  paper,  and  if  I  felt 
competent  to  say  anything,  on  being  so  suddenly  called  on 
without  warning,  I  should  as  soon  be  surprised  in  that  way, 
when  his  subject  was  under  consideration,  as  under  any 
conditions  that  I  can  imagine.  Some  of  us  —  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  he  is  one  —  have  felt  an  especial  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  origin  and  early  development  of  our 
art,  not  only  across  the  water,  where  it  had  its  origin,  but 
here  in  this  new  land,  where,  happily,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
speech  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  innovation  made  the 
propagation  of  the  new  art  easy.  It  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late how  cordially  the  New  England  clergymen  took  up  the 
study  of  it  and  made  practical  use  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  writing  of  their  sermons.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion, 
as  I  remember,  described  what  the  late  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  the  Hartford  scholar  and  antiquarian,  told  me, 
many  years  a|fo,  at  the  Glen  House  in  the  White  Mountains,  I 

concerning  the  large  number  of  sermons  of  those  old  New 
Englanders  he  had  found  in  his  searches  through  docu- 
ments and  archives  of  early  Colonial  days.  But  we,  as 
especially  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  art  along 
legal  lines,  feel  that  the  thing  comes  home  to  us  more 
intimately  when  we  trace  the  history,  as  the  art  was 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  making  of  legal  and  legis- 
lative records,  or  records  of  great  discussions  that  took 
place  in  conventions  that  were  at  work  in  forming  or  rati- 
fjdng  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  I  myself  possess  some  of  those  records,  in 
the  making  of  which  the  stenographic  art  was  brought  into 
requisition.  I  own  the  five  volumes  of  the  Elliot  Debates, 
the  last  of  which  consists  of  the  Madison  papers.  Including 
his  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787  in  Philadelphia  which  formulated  our  Constitution. 
I  need  not  stop  to  comment  on  the  value  of  his  diary  or 
journal  of  those  proceedings.  We  all  know  that  after  the 
old    statesman    had    died    this    journal    was    discovered    and 
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The  members  of  the  Convention  had  been  pledged  to 
secrecy,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  Madison  had  remained  true 
to  that  pledge;  but  it  was  the  deliberate  opinion,  fortu- 
nately, of  those  in  authority,  that  the  document  was  too 
valuable  to  be  permitted  to  lie  as  a  sealed  book;  so  it  was 
bought  and  shortly  printed.  Madison  has  described  the 
way  in  which,  on  the  assemblying  of  the  convention,  he 
took  a  seat  close  by  that  of  the  presiding  officer,  General 
Washington  —  a  position  which  was  the  best,  he  thought, 
from  which  to  understand  all  the  discussions.  If  he  used 
anything  that  might  remotely  be  called  stenography  it 
could  only  by  a  forced  construction  be  called  that;  at  best 
it  was  an  abbreviated  longhand.  With  his  great  familiarity 
with  the  whole  subject  —  a  familiarity  that  was  shown  in 
numerous  speeches  of  his  own  during  the  sessions  —  he 
was  an  appreciative  reporter;  and  we  all  know  what  an 
advantage  a  reporter  has  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  thing  he  reports.  It  was  not  these  proceed- 
ings a  record  of  which  displayed  the  value  of  the  shorthand 
art;  they  the  rather  displayed  how  admirable  a  record 
could  be  made  in  longhand,  by  one  who  had  a  good  memory 
and  was  familiar  with  the  subject.  It  was  in  the  conven- 
tions that  met  in  several  of  the  States  that  our  art  thus 
early  was  brought  into  active  requisition.  And  we  are 
informed  who  were  the  stenographers  whose  practical 
efficiency  is  show^n  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  conventions.  As  New  Yorkers  perhaps  our  first  and 
chief  interest  should  be  in  the  work  of  Joseph  Gales,  who 
attended  our  convention  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  at  which 
Alexander  Hamilton  achieved  the  remarkable  triumph  of 
securing  a  vote  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution  when  at  the 
assembling  of  the  convention  a  considerable  majority, 
headed  by  Clinton,  was  opposed.  Hamilton  and  Chancellor 
Livingston  were  the  principal  advocates  of  ratification,  and 
several  speeches  of  each  appear  in  one  of  these  five  volumes 
spoken  of.  They  are  great  speeches,  shown  in  remarkably 
intelligent  reports.  Whether  they  had  the  advantage  of 
revision  by  the  speakers  themselves  we  are  not  informed. 
There  is  one  lamentable  omission:  the  great  final  speech  by 
Hamilton,  in  which  he  won  over  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
carry  the  convention  —  a  speech  said  to  have  occupied  about 
five  hours  in  delivery  and  to  have  been  probably  the  most 
powerful     one     Hamilton   'ever     delivered  —  that     was    not 
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reported;  it  is  supposed  that  some  other  engagement  com- 
pelled Gales  to  leave  before  it  was  delivered.  Chancellor 
Kent,  then  a  young  man,  heard  it.  It  obviously  carried 
conviction  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  aroused  great 
enthusiasm.  .  i 

The  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  seem 
also  to  have  been  stenographically  reported,  at  least  in 
part;  so  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  seem  to 
have  been,  though  it  is  possible  James  Wilson,  who  appears 
as  the  principal  speaker,  may  have  v^rritten  out  the  speeches 
he  made.    I  know  of  no  record  of  what  the  fact  was. 

But  the  Virginia  Convention  was  attended  by  Bobertson, 
who  seems  to  have  reported  the  proceedings  of  nearly 
every  day's  session.  That  record  fills  a  volume  of  more 
than  five  hundred  pages,  Containing  the  speeches  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  Georgpe  Mason  in  opposition,  those  of  Gov.  Ran- 
dolph, Madison,  John  Marshall  and  others  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation. I  think  no  one  can  read  those  pages  and  xvoid  the 
conviction  that  Robertson  in  making  the  record  did  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  law- 
yer, and  presumably  of  understanding  all  the  questions 
discussed,  as  in  a  later  report  (of  the  Burr  trial)  he  was 
noted  as  being  a  counselor-at-law.  The  discussions  in  that 
Virginia  Convention  were  very  comprehensive;  substantially 
all  the  points  of  importance  that  could  be  imagined,  were 
raised,  and  considered.  The  volume  is  one  which  every 
student  of  the  growth  of  our  institutions  must  prize. 
There  are  intimations  that  Patrick  Henry  was  an  impetu- 
ous orator,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  speeches  con- 
tained many  loosely  constructed  sentences,  as  the  sen- 
tences of  such  speakers  are  likely  to  be;  but  in  this  report 
of  Robertson's  the  inaccuracies  of  expression,  if  there 
were  any,  the  looseness,  the  disjointedness,  are  all  removed, 
and  the  speeches  seem  symmetrical.  Henry  himself  is 
understood  to  have  admitted  that  though  the  language  was 
not  in  all  cases  quite  fully  given,  the  idea  was  always 
clearly  conveyed. 

In  the  two  Carolinas  the  proceedings  of  the  two  con- 
ventions, nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  them,  were  preserved 
through  the  instrumentality  of  shorthand.  This  appears  in 
several  ways,  especially  in  those  of  South  Carolina,  where 
a  hiatus  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  one  note-book  had 
been  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  .the  capitol  of  that  State. 
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So  the  record  of  the  association  of  our  art  with  a  very 
important  part  of  our  early  history  is  very  clear  and  very 
deserving  of  remembrance  —  a  thing  in  which,  as  stenog- 
raphers, we  may  legitimately  take  pride.  It  is  fortunate 
that  a  number  of  the  well-known  members  of  our  profes- 
sion take  an  interest  in  this  history;  sufficient  interest,  in 
fact,  to  repeat  the  record  for  the  edification  and  inspiration 
of  the  younger  devotees  and  practitioners  of  the  art. 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  a  distingnished  honor- 
ary member,  not  unknown  to  some  of  us,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bengough,  of  Toronto,  who  has  taken  a  long  journey  to 
our  section  to  be  with  us,  and  we  heartily  greet  him,  and 
I  know  that  his  many  friends  here  vrill  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  Benoough:  I  regret  that  I  am  the  only  one  here 
from  Canada.  It  is  now  a  very  busy  time  there.  The  courts 
are  sitting  every  day,  and  that  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  others.  I  greet  you  not  only  individually,  but  as  Presi- 
dent of  our  Chartered  Stenographic  Reporters'  Association, 
which  I  hope  to  inspire  with  more  vigor  this  year.  You 
are  familiar  vnth  its  workings  to  some  extent.  I  did 
not  take  part  in  your  discussion  as  to  legislation  because  I 
could  not  help  you  very  much,  our  conditions  being  so 
different.  We  hold  an  Association  Charter  direct  from  the 
Government,  to  whom  we  look  for  our  official  appointments, 
and  for  the  fixing  of  court  reporting  fees.  We  have  to 
deal  with  ibut  one  man,  the  Attorney-General,  who  repre- 
sents the  Government  and  Legislature.  Our  Government 
has  been  very  friendly  to  us  and  they  put  through  our 
charter  vdthout  a  cent  of  cost,  even  for  the  printing  of 
our  bill.  We  hold  a  charter  which  puts  the  profession  in 
a  very  good  position.  It  has  been  highly  commented  upon 
by  the  National  Association  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  are  well  content.  Connected  with  our 
High  Court  of  Justice  are  eight  official  reporters  who  attend 
the  judges  on  circuit.  I  was  appointed  in  1877  as  county 
court  reporter,  my  work  being  in  Toronto  and  covering 
the  civil,  surrogate  and  criminal  courts.  Our  High  Court 
reporters  receive  $1,800  salary,  out  of  which  they  pay  their 
traveling  and  other  expenses.  My  salary  has  recently  been 
increased  from  $1,200  to  $3,000,  out  of  whch  I  have  to  pay 
an  assistant,  as  two  of  our  courts  sit  concurrently.  I  think 
one  feature  of  your  legislation  should  be  to  fix  the  minimum 
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salary  at  $2,500  at  least.  I  might  add  that  while  we  are 
appointed  by  the  Government  we  are  not  politicians  and 
we  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  politics.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to.  We  are  independent  entirely  of  politics  and  we 
are  appointed  during  good  behaviour;  in  other  words,  for 
life.  There  is  no  retiring  allowance,  so  we  have  to  "  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines."  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
profession,  as  represented  in  our  Provinces,  I  wish  you 
success.  Our  Association  is  seventeen  years  old  —  about  half 
the  age  of  your  own.  It  comprises  all  the  official  report-  . 
ers  and  practically  all  the  competent  men  in  Ontario.  We 
have  an  active  membership  of  forty-four.  I  hope  next 
August  when  we  have  our  convention  in  Toronto  that  a 
large  delegation  of  the  New  York  Association  will  be  present. 

The  Pbesident:  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot  send 
our  bills  up  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Okmsby:  I  want  to  ask  if  your  charter  is  a  very 
long  one;  we  would  like  to  have  a  copy.  Some  day,  pos- 
sibly, we  may  be  able  to  take  action  along  that  line,  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Bengough:  I  have  a  digest  of  it  here.  I  might  add 
that  we  are  now  preparing  for  our  examination,  and  I  will 
leave  with  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  which  we  are  sending 
out  to  applicants. 

"  Chabtered  Stenographic  Bepobtebs'  Association. 
(Incorporated  by  Ontario  Legislature,  May,  1891,  chap.  30.) 

The  examination  for  membership  in  this  Association 
will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  Saturday,  March  2,  1908. 

Successful  candidates  will  secure  all  privileges  of  the 
Association,  and  may  use  the  distinguishing  title  "  Char- 
tered Stenographic  Reporter "  or  the  letters  "  C.  S.  R." 
(Chartered  Stenographic  Reporter  of  Ontario)  as  a  guar- 
antee of  competency. 

The  examination  consists  of  two  parts: 

(a)  Literary:   comprising  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Geography  and  history  of  our  own  time. 

2.  Etymology  —  foreign   words   and  phrases. 

3.  Correction    of    passage    in    which    words    are 

inaccurately  used. 

4.  Recasting   of   badly   constructed   passages   into 

one     in     which     all     the     ideas     are     better 
expressed". 

5.  Writing  of  composition  or  essay. 

6.  Punctuation       of       transcript — (see       b) — for 

which   ten  minutes   extra  time  is  allowed. 
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(b)  Technical:  comprising'  the  writing-  of  750  words 
in  shorthand  within  five  minutes,  with  transcript 
(typewritten  or  script)  at  the  rate  of  twelve  words 
per  minute.  (On  completion  of  transcript  ten  min- 
utes additional  will  be  allowed  for  revision  and 
exact  punctuation  of  transcript  as  per  Number  6. 

The  distin^ishing  title  earned  by  successful  candidates 
is  the  hall  mark  of  efficiency.  As  such,  It  is  highly  prized, 
and  gives  open  sesame  to  the  best  positions,  including  that 
of  court  reporter. 

Candidates  for  above  examination  must  file  their  names 
with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  15,  1908,  accom- 
panied by  the  application  fee  of  $2. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  and  further  informa- 
tion had  from  the  undersigned. 

Thomas  Bengouoh,  C.  S.  R., 
President, 

City  Hall,  Toronto. 

JOHX    BCSKABD,    C.    S.    B., 

Secretaryy 

32  Wellington  Street, 

Brantford,  Ont." 


CHARTERED    STENOGRAPHIC    RE- 
PORTERS* ASSOCIATION  OF 
ONTARIO. 

BY  THOMAS  BENGOUGH,  C.  8.  B.,  OF  TOBONTO. 

THE  charter  of  this  Association  (Act  of  Ontario  Legis- 
lature, chap.  30,  1891)  provides  that  the  Association 
is  continued  5a s  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  having  a  per- 
petual succession,  a  common  seal,  and  with  power  to  acquire 
and  hold  property  to  the  annual  value  of  Ave  thousand 
dollars. 

It  is  empowered  to  promote  and  increase,  by  all  law- 
ful ways  and  means,  the  knowledge,  skill  and  proficiency 
of  its  members  in  all  things  relating  to  the  business  or 
calling  of  a  stenographer,  and  to  that  end  to  establish 
classes,  lectures  and  examinations,  and  prescribe  such  tests 
of  competency,  fitness  and  moral  character  as  may  be 
thought  expedient  to  qualify  for  admission  to  membership, 
and  to  grant  diplomas  and  certificates  of  efficiency,  and  to 
authorize  its  members  to  use  the  distinguishing  title  of 
"  Chartered  Stenographic  Beporter  "  or  the  letters  "  C.  S. 
B.,"  as  a  guarantee  of  competency. 
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No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  take  or  use  such  title 
or  initials,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  any  other 
words  or  any  name,  title  or  description  implying  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Association,  unless  he  is  a  member  in 
good  standing  and  registered  as  such.  The  wrongful  ase 
of  such  title  or  initials  subjects  the  user  to  a  fine  up  to 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  up  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  any  subsequent  offense,  these  penalties 
to  be  paid  to  the  Association,  and  any  person  may  be 
prosecutor  or  complainant. 

The  Association  may  prescribe  examinations  for  stu- 
dents and  grant  certificates,  and  may  organize  the  students 
into  a  society  in  affiliation  with  the  Association. 

The  Association's  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Council  of 
nine  members  who  are  elected  by  the  Association,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  incorporation.  Councillors  hold  office 
for  three  years. 

The  register  of  membership  kept  by  the  Secretary  is 
prima  facie  evidence  in  courts  as  to  who  are  or  who  are  not 
members. 

The  entrance  fee  of  the  Association  is  five  dollars, 
which  includes  the  diploma;  the  annual  fee  thereafter  is 
two  dollars. 

The  examination  test  for  membership  in  this  Associa- 
tion involves  a  shorthand  speed  of  750  words  in  five  minutes 
(150  words  per  minute);  also  tests  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
geography,  history,  etymology,  foreign  words  and  phrases, 
essa3%  and  practical  English,  such  as  the  correction  of 
passage  in  which  words  are  inaccurately  used,  recasting 
of  badly  constructed  passages  into  one  in  which  all  the 
ideas  are  better  expressed,  etc. 

The  present  membership  in  the  Association  covers  most 
of  the  first-class  stenographers  in  this  Province. 

The  members  of  the  Association  individually,  by  adver- 
tising their  distinguishing  title  and  initials,  have  impressed 
on  the  public  the  value  of  the  Association,  so  that  aspiring 
reporters  recognize  that  it  is  desirable,  before  doing  busi- 
ness as  professional  stenographers,  to  have  the  right  to  use 

the  initials. 

Thomas  Bengouqh,  C.  S.  R., 
President^ 

City  Hall,  Toronto, 

Ontario. 
John  Buskakd,  C.  S.  R., 
Secretarpy 

32   Wellington   St., 

Brantford. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President:  We  have  presented  to  us  a  paper  on 
"The  Alphabetical  Problem,"  and  Mr.  Carroll  will  kindly 
lend  us  the  benefit  of  his  diction  In  reading  it. 

THE  ALPHABETIC  PROBLEM. 

BY  BENN  PITMAN,    OF   CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

THE  last  meeting  of  the  National  Shorthand  Beporters* 
Association  was  held  at  Bilton,  near  Asheville,  N.  C, 
in  the  large  Kenilworth  Inn;  a  stately  granit-e  structure, 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  estate.  The 
country  all  around  is  marvelously  beautiful,  and  little 
wonder  that  a  man  of  millions,  with  some  taste,  should 
buy  seven  thousand  acres  of  it,  and  build  a  palace  for  his 
hom«,  the  construction  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  greatly  en- 
joyed, but  which  it  seems  he  does  not  much  care  to  occupy. 
The  Kenilworth  Inn  is  built  on  a  plateau,  some  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  its  ample  porches,  for  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles,  in  all  directions,  you  have  charm- 
ing views  of  hill,  dale,  and  mountain  scenery,  as  beautiful 
as  any  I  ever  beheld.  If  you  hard  worked  reporters  want 
an  escape  from  the  stifling  summer  heat  of  our  northern 
cities,  don't  forget  that  North  Carolina's  hills  will  give  you 
a  restful  and  delightful  retreat. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  after  greeting  the 
brotherhood,  I  was  ready  for  a  night's  rest.  "  Shall  I  need 
a  light?  "  I  asked  the  obliging  clerk.  "  Just  touch  the  but- 
ton you  will  find  on  the  inside  of  the  door,"  was  his  reply. 
On  opening  the  door  of  my  room  it  was  as  dark  as  Erebus. 
I  touched  the  button,  and  instantly  a  flash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  room  with  more  than  sun-light  brightness; 
and  at  my  command  the  lightning  stayed;  in  other  words 
I  refrained  from  retouching  the  button.  Involuntarily  I 
exclaimed  to  myself,  "  If  Ben  Franklin  coul<T  see  this  instead 
of  Benn  Pitman,  he  would  probably  say  "  I  did  not  think 
my  little  kite  experiment  would  ever  result  in  such  a  marvel 
as  this."  Then,  if  I  had  taken  up  the  telephone  and  asked 
for  a  pitcher  of  iced-water,  or,  more  striking  still,  opened 
up  a  conversation  with  my  family,  three  hundred  miles  away, 
or  if  I  could  have  tol<r  the  worthy  philosopher  and  pioneer 
scientist  that  merchants  in  New  York  now  communicate 
daily    with    their    agents    in    London,    by    electric    wires, 
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stretched  along  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Franklin 
would  likely  have  been  bewildered  with  the  thought  of  the 
electric  marvels  a  century  had  developed.  Then  the  worthy 
sage  might  have  been  informed  that  this  modern  miracle 
would  in  the  near  future  be  STiperseded  by  the  still  more 
recent  discovery,  that  the  whole  earth  was  enveloped  in  an 
etherical,  electrically-charged  atmosphere,  which  if  affected 
by  Marconi's  delicate  instruments  in  one  place,  a  response 
would  be  felt  ten,  a  hxmdred,  or  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
that  by  this  means  communication  with  distant  points  was 
possible  without  actual  wire  connection.  It  is  a  curious 
speculation  whether  Franklin  himself  has  not  been  making 
advance^,  corresponding  with  and  possibly  surpassing  those 
made  here  on  earth.  It  may  be  that  if  the  wise  philosopher 
were  told  of  the  most  wonderful  of  our  modern  discoveries, 
he  might  pooh-pooh  them  all,  and  tell  us  that  we  were  yet 
in  a  very  elementary  stage  of  real  civilization. 

Franklin,  as  you  know,  was  a  many-sided  philosopher, 
and* while  a  citizen  here  nothing  seemed  to  him  more  urgent 
than  an  attempt  to  complete  that  important  factor  of  civil- 
ization, the  English  Alphabet,  so  that,  our  language  might 
be  rid  of  its  anomalous,  contradictory,  and  time-wasting 
spelling.  The  Phonographic  Reporter  may  feel  a  just  pride 
in  belonging  to  a  profession  that  after  five  thousand  years 
of  experimental  effort,  is  the  first  to  write  speech  with  a 
philosophic  alphabet.  Many  good  reporters  fail  to  attach 
the  importance  that  is  due  to  the  possession  of  a  system 
of  writing  based  upon  a  complete  alphabet.  They  accept 
Phonography  as  the  best  means  of  reporting,  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  its  superiority  over  any  scheme  based 
upon  the  Roman  alphabet.  They  accept  it  as  the  most  effi- 
cient system  of  reporting,  for  its  brevity  and  legibility. 
Every  phonographic  reporter  veho  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  shorthand,  knows  that  Phonography  is  the  first 
system  of  brief  writing  whose  alphabet  recognizes  all  the 
sounds  of  English  speech,  and  that  is  the  first  system  that 
uses  and  systemizes  every  geometrical  and  stenographic  ex- 
pedient for  abbreviation  that  the  eye  can  distinctly  see,  and 
the  hand  execute  with  facility  and  ease.  There  is  no  sound 
that  is  not  represented,  and  there  is  no  usable  sign  that  is 
not  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  as  a  brief  and  philosophic  scheme  there  is  noth- 
ing beyond  it,  and  that  a  new  system  of  phonography  is 
unthinkable,  save  on  the  supposition  of  the  discovery  of  a 
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nefw  language.  Now  phonographic  reporters  have  got  hold 
of  the  utility  end  of  the  Alphabetic  problem;  but  their  phon- 
etic knowledge  will  not  allow  them  to  stop  there.  When  one 
has  discovered  that  a  true  system  of  writing  is  possible,  he 
will  never  ceas-e  to  be  interested  in  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  rational,  printed  representation  of  the  language. 

Phonographers,'as  a  rule,  do  not  regard  the  Simplified 
Spelling  movement  as  a  mere  literary  fad.  It  is  not  the 
mere  saving  of  ^  a  letter  or  two  in  such  word®  as  honors 
instead  of  honour,  labor  instead  of  tolnmr,  cTieck  instead  of 
cheque,  plow  instead  of  plough;  or  the  nearer  approach  to 
alphabetic  consistency  in  writing  meter  instead  of  metre, 
theater  instead  of  theaire.  It  is  not  the  mere  dropping  of 
useless  and  misleading  letters  that  is  deemed  of  any  great 
importance,  but  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  great  principle, 
that  speech  should  be  phonetically,  that  is,  alphabetically 
represented.  To  this  end  the  need  exists  for  a  completed 
Alphabet,  that  provides  representatives  for  aU  the  sounds 
of  the  language,  such  as  phonographers  use  in  writing,  and 
which  for  half  a  century,  has  been  found  so  eminently 
practical  and  useful!  Simplified  spelling  is  the  narrow  end 
of  the. wedge,  which  if  successfully  driven  home,  wiU  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  time-wasting  factors  in  the  educational 
life  of  our  nineteen  million  school  children.  The  complete 
representation  of  language,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modem 
civilization,  embraces,  of  course,  a  typic,  a  long-hand,  and  a 
stenographic  scheme;  and  it  seems  that  in  the  evolutionary 
development  of  a  satisfactory  means  of  visualizing  thought, 
the  invention  and  extended  use  of  phonography  were  the 
necessary  things  to  happen.  Alike  necessary  were  the 
phonetic  efforts  of  Franklin  and  Noah  Webster;  as  necessary 
were  the  life-long  labors  of  Isaac  Pitman,  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
Br.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  and  the  labors  of  the  two 
hundred  and  more  authors,  who  since  the  days  of  Shakes- 
peare, have  urged  the  necessity  of  a  more  eflBcient  and 
rational  representation  of  the  language.  As  necessary  was 
the  $100,000  stimulus  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the 
educational  work  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  and  the 
efforts  of  such  fine  scholars  as  Brander  Matthews,  Prof.  C.  P. 
Q.  Scott,  Dr.  T.  R.  Lounsbery,  not  overlooking,  by  any  means, 
the  wit  of  Mark  Twain,  or  the  big,  a,  b,  c  stick  of  our  brave 
President  Roosevelt.  All  these  efforts,  it  may  be  claimed, 
are  but  fragmentary;  their  highest  claim  is  that  they  are 
necessary  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  important  and  as 
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puzzling   flA    any    ever    submitted    to    man*s    investigation. 

What  aire  the  elemental  of  English  s-peech,  and  how  can  they 

be  best  represented?    If  you  could  see  the  pile  of  cuttings 

from  American  Magfazines  and  newspapers  I  possess,  fur-  | 

nished    by  two    Cutting    Bureaus,    making    a    aolid    heap  ' 

twenty-eight  inches  high,  you  would  acknowledge  that  the 

alphabetic  problem  was  deemed  well   worthy  the   serious 

consideration  of  intelligent  American  citizens.    I  have  given 

a  little  over  seventy  years  of  considJeration  to  this  subject, 

and  it  is  with  a  sort  of  shame  I  confess  that  it  is  only  of 

late  that  certain  elementary  conditions  have  been  clearly 

seen,  conditions  that  must  be  recognized  as  essentials  in 

the  working  out  of  the  Alphabetic  problem.    As  far  as  I  can 

see,  judging  from  past  history  and  my  own  long  experience, 

the  Alphabetic  problem  will  be  solved  only  by  years  of  effort 

on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  in  the  following  distinct  fields 

of  linguistic  effort. 

From  my  viewpoint  there  are  five  distinct  lines  of  effort 
which,  in  the  light  of  history  and  past  experience,  will  be 
necessary  to  be  carried  forward,  for   the   solution   of  the  j 

Alphabetic  problem,  but  which  will  as  surely  bring  success,  ' 

as  that  the  winter's  rest  and  cold  will  bring  forth  the.  buds 
and  blossoms  of  spring. 

Premising  that  the  essentials  in  dispute  are:  What  are 
the  elements  of  English  speech-soimds,  and  how  can  they 
be  best  visualized  by  typic,  graphic,  and  stenographic  signs, 
it  follows  that, 

1.  Altho  a  final  decision  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rest  with  experts  and  professionals,  scholars  who  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  a  consideration  of  the  questions  in 
disipute,  still  a  necessary,  preliminary  step  will  be  the 
discussion  and  partial  settlement  of  the  as  yet  unsettled- 
questions  of  speech  analysis  and  usage,  on  the  part  of  the 
general,  intelligent  laity;  and  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn 
that  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  points  connected  with 
our  daily  speech,  upon  which  learned  experts  and  the 
thinking,  but  less-informed  laity  hold  very  diverse  opinions. 

2.  The  efforts  that  are  being  made,  thanks  to  the 
generoTis  stimulus  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  $100,000,  to  introduce  a 
simpler  and  more  rational  spelling  of  our  more  frequently 
recurring  words;  a  reform  primarily  due  to  the  initial 
efforts  of  Franklin  and  Noah  Webster, —  a  reform  in  which 
this  country  has  taken  the  lead, —  a  position  from  which  it 
will  advance,  and  from  which  it  certainly  will  never  recede. 
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3.  The  settlement,  in  the  near  future,  by  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  of  many  if  not  all 
of  the  points  in  dispute,  as  to  English  speech-sounds  and 
their  best  representation. 

4.  A  settlement,  in  the  near  future,  by  an  Internetional 
CJonference  of  linguistic  exi)erts,  of  a  Universal  Alphabet, 
but  with  special  reference  to  the  languages  of  Europe, 
which  alphabet  will  be  adopted  by  the  publishers  of  diction- 
aries and  all  works  of  linguistic  reference. 

5.  An  intermediary  scheme  of  Typic  representation, 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  English 
speaking  race,  based  upon  an  unaltered  Koman  alphabet, 
which  shall  obviate  all  the  time-wasting  difficulties  of  the 
existing  spelling,  and  which  will  be  a  certain  and  easy 
stepping  stone  to  the  acquirement  and  use  o«f  the  existing 
literature.  It  is  in  this  fifth,  and  as  I  deem,  the  most 
urgent  direction  that  I  have  worked,  and  if  I  have  attained 
the  utmost  simplicity,  the  least  possible  change  in  the  use 
of  the  best  alphabet  ever  devised,  and  have  secured  its  most 
rational  use,  it  will  be  gradually  "accepted  a^  a  solution  of 
the  Alphabetic  problem  so  far  as  the  English  language  is 
concerned. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  paper  just  read.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  discussed? 

Mr.  Sammis:  As  a  stenographer  I  have  an  objection  to 
certain  of  the  suggestions  made  on  the  reformation  of  spell- 
ing. As  far  as  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  it  reduces  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  words.  I  have  seen  no  reform 
spelling  which  lengthens  them.  As  we  have  an  established 
custom  of  reckoning  certain  folios  to  the  page,  the  fewer 
letters  we  put  in  the  words  the  more  words  we  get  on  a 
page,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  might  affect  the  busy 
man  to  the  extent  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  don't  think  we 
should  advance  quite  so  far. 

Mr.  Carroll:  I  am  surprised  at  my  friend's  reasoning; 
the  fewer  number  of  letters  in  a  word,  the  fewer  letters  are 
on  a  page. 

The  President:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a  paper  which  is  interesting  to  every  one  of  us,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Potts.  It  is  on  the  subject  of 
requiring  the  stenographer  to  read  matter  to  the  jury. 
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THE  STENOGRAPHER'S  BETE  NOIR. 

BY  JOHN  B.  POTTS,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

IF  I  were  called  upon  to  name  a  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
practical  court  reporter  when  he  feels  stirring'  within 
him  the  consciousness  of  confidence,  the  fullness  of  good- 
fortune,  the  spirit  of  jocund  joy,  or  ravishing  rapture  — 
that  supreme  second  when  Heaven  and  earth  seem  to  meet, 
when  all  the  blessings  of  life  seem  to  be  within  his  realiza- 
tion, and  the  sweet  sensation  of  an  exceeding  ecstacy 
sweeps  o'er  his  soul,  it  is,  certainly  not  when  he  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  read  in  extenso  the  testimony  of  a  very  rapid 
and  indistinct  witness  in  open  court,  before  the  presiding* 
justice,  the  jury,  opposing  counsel  and  multitudinous  spec- 
tators. It  is,  assuredly,  not  a  time  when  he  feels  himself 
a  veritable  tower  of  Gibralterian  streng^th.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  ofttimes  not  only  a  moment  of  acute  anxiety,  of  ex- 
treme nervousness,  of  weird  apprehension,  but  a  juncture 
when  all  the  woes  and  miseries  of  the  world  combined  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  his  predicament.  He  who  has 
not  experienced  the  unique  sensations  that  "  play  tag "  in 
the  heart,  mind  and  soul  of  one  who  is  thus  situated  can, 
I  am  afraid,  never  assert  that  he  has  drunk  of  the  living 
waters  of  the  fountain  of  our  profession,  nor  partaken  of 
the  true  spirit  that  follows  its  daily  practice.  His  days 
have  been  spent  in  capering,  as  it  were,  merely  over  the 
surface  of  the  art  of  .shorthand,  not  ploughing  along  in  its 
very  heart  and  core. 

The  consideration  of  this,  the  biggest,  blackest,  ugliest 
bete  noir  in  the  life  of  a  stenographer,  I  take  it,  is  not  out 
of  time  or  place  before  an  audience  that  is  or,  at  least 
ought  to  be,  interested  in  every  phase  of  the  art  which  we 
sometimes  write  with  so  much  delight  and  sometimes  read 
with  so  much  disgust.  Sometimes  when  we  write  it  we  feel 
all  the  elation  of  riding  in  an  automobile  down  hill,  but 
when  we  read  it  we  feel  as  though  we  were  pushing  it  up 
hill,  with  the  brakes  on.  Or,  to  change  the  figfure,  some- 
times when  we  write  it  we  feel  as  though  we  were  sailing 
down  stream  in  our  light  birch  canoe;  but  when  we  are 
reading  it  we  feel  as  though  we  were  going  up  stream 
pushing  a  canal  boat. 

Some  stenographers  may  assert  that  they  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  reading  anything  that  they  write,  but. 
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if  my  experience  and  obsen'-ation  have  taught  me  anything, 
they  have  tanght  me,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  this  is  an  asser- 
tion that  is  at  All  times  not  well  founded  in  fact  and  in 
truth.  It  is  a  well-knov\^n  fact  that  certain  portions  of  a 
record  may  be  read,  at  times,,  without  any  difficulty  what- 
ever, but,  when  it  comes  to  reading  long,  expert  examina- 
tions—  testimony  that  is  given  at  a  rapid  rate,  that  is  full 
of  technical  terms,  or  judges*  charges  that  are  long,  involved 
and  hastily  delivered,  I  confess  that  I  have  never  yet,  in  my 
mundane  peregrinations,  met  a  stenographer  who  has  any 
consuming  love  for  it.  I  do  not  care  how  carefully  one  may 
write,  there  are  at  times  examinations  that  are  so  rapid 
and  remarks  that  are  so  involved,  that  it  is  beyond  the 
range  of  human  possibility  to  report  them  with  legibility, 
and,  just  so  long  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  ear  to 
at  all  times  hear  with  unerring  accuracy,  the  brain  to  com- 
prehend clearly,  the  hand  to  execute  precisely,  just  so  long 
will  it  be  impossible,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  to 
record  with  accuracy  and  to  read  with  absolute  ease  the 
spoken  word. 

Infallibility  is  not  a  human  endowment,  and  so  long  as 
"  it  is  human  to  err "  just  so  long  will  it  be  within  the 
range  of  probability  that  the  stenographer  will,  at  times, 
experience  more  or  less  difficulty  in  reading  with  accuracy 
and  celerity  that  which  his  hand  has  executed.  Oftentimes 
he  hae  to  contend  with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  court 
room,  indistinctness  of  enunciation,  incomplete  sentences, 
rapid  utterances,  and  the  additional  fact  that  both  counsel 
and  witness  are  talking  at  the  same  time.  When  these  dif- 
ficulties are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  marvelous  that 
his  transcript  is  as  accurate  as  it  is;  but  yet,  absurd  as  the 
expectation  is,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  read,  notwithstand- 
ing the  concurrence  of  all  these  adverse  elements,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  read  with  that  same  degree  of  fluency,  preciseness 
and  rapidity  with  which  one  reads  printed  matter. 

Lawyers  may  be  unable  to  read  ordinary  longhand  writ- 
ing, ministers  may  misquote,  an  actor  may  miss  his  lines, 
a  singer  may  fail  to  reach  the  proper  note,  and  even  the 
judge  himself  may  say  "  plaintiff  "  when  he  means  "  defend- 
ant," or  vice  versa,  or  may  utter  sentences  that  are  mean- 
ingless, or  charge  the  jury  erroneously  upon  plain  and  sim- 
ple propositions  of  law  — in  brief,  in  all  the  walks  of  life 
mistakes  it  seems  are  permissible,  yet  all  these  weaknesses 
and  blunders  are  overlooked,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no 
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apology  is  requisite,  but,  should  a  stenographer  in  his  read- 
ing stop  or  halt,  falter  or  hesitate,  or  be  momentarily  puz- 
zled as  to  the  identity  of  some  illegible  phonographic  char- 
acter, instantly  a  suspicion  is  aroused  in  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  that  he  is  careless  or  incompetent,  inexperienced  or 
inexpert.  He  does  not  get  the  credit  for  having  previously 
read  in  open  court  hundreds  of  times  without  the  slightest 
halt,  nor  for  having  thousands  of  times  converted  nonsense 
into  sense  and  for  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  While  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  a  stenographer  to  report  tvtro  people 
who  are  talking  at  the  same  time,  yet,  notwithstanding  that 
self-evident  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to  make  a  faithful 
record  of  the  proceedings.  In  other  words,  he  is  supposed 
to  do  the  impossible.  In  the  fire  of  his  frenzy  and  the  des- 
peration of  threatened  despair  sometimes  he  has  been 
known  to  instantly  read  something  that  never  had  its  birth 
in  any  phonographic  character  upon  his  notelx)ok;  he  has 
been  known  to  draw  upon  his  fertile  imagination,  or  his 
retentive  memory,  for  words  that,  in  the  fury  and  hurlj-- 
burly  of  the  verbal  conflict,  were  beyond  the  power  of 
human  possibility  to  indite,  but  the  vivid  recollection  of  his 
mental  confusion  or  temporary  suspension  "  in  the  air,"  so 
to  speak,  is  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  him,  and  the  fugi- 
tive words  are  so  seared  in  his  memory  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forget  them  when  he  is  called  upon  to  rend,  and  he 
supplies  the  hiatus  with  an  ease  and  a  grace  that  is  well 
nigh  matchless.  He  has  been  known  to  write  phonographic 
characters  which  he  could  not  read  but  which  he  intuitively 
knows  represent  what  the  witness  said,  or  wanted  to  say, 
and  he  has  instantly  clothed  those  characters  with  meaning 
notwithstanding  what  the  witness  may  have  said  was,  in 
fact,  meaningless. 

In  m3'  experience  I  have  reported  witnesses  who  were 
so  rapid  and  my  phonographic  characters  looked  so  wobbly, 
crooked,  uncouth,  grotesque  and  outlandish  that  they  were 
an  absolute  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and,  though  they 
could  be  read  and  deciphered  with  study,  yet,  if  I  had  been 
suddenly  called  upon  to  read  them,  I  would  have  felt  as 
though  a  tragedy  were  about  to  be  enacted  and  I  were  to 
enact  the  role  of  the  inglorious  martyr. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  a  stenographer  is  called  upon 
to  write  faster  than  he  can  write,  he  will  jab  down  on 
paper  misshapen  stenographic  horrors  **  without  form  and 
void,"  but,  to  ask  him  to  read  them,  is  simply  inviting  him 
to  his  Waterloo  if  he  be  not  an  experienced  man,  self-confi- 
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dent,  expedient  and  a  past  grand  master  in  the  art  of  ready 
resource. 

The  frequency  with  which  official  stenographers  have  to 
read  testimony  and  judges'  charges  to  juries  is  a  matter 
that  is  recorded  with  feelings  of  regret.  Unfortunately  it 
is  a  fashion  that  is  becoming  nvore  popular  year  by  year, 
and,  as  I  am  a  ibeliever  in  fashions  changing  now  and  then, 
especially  as  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  change  for  the 
better,  I  hope  our  Association  will  view  my  suggestion  with 
encouragement.  One  thing  is  certain:  if  the  custom  could 
be  made  obsolete,  it  would  pluck  from  the  side  of  the  official 
stenographer  a  big,  black,  ugly,  cruel  thorn  that  has  lain 
there  lo  these  many  years!  If  it  could  be  obviated  in  some 
way,  by  suggestion,  legislation,  or  by  the  adoption  of  some 
other  effective  method  of  procedure,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  testimony  should  not 
be  read  and  reread  to  the  jury,  a  multiplicity  of  cogent  rea- 
sons might  be  advanced,  but  one  or  two,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  sufficient. 

In  the  first  place,  the  presiding  judge  invariably  charges 
the  jury  that  it  must  decide  the  issue  presented  to  it  upon 
all  the  testimony  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  witnesses, 
taking  into  consideration  the  manner,  demeanor  and 
appearance  of  the  witness  as  he  gives  it.  Such  instruction 
is,  it  must  be  conceded,  entirely  correct  and  proper,  and,  if 
the  jury  followed"  such  instruction,  the  issue  would,  no 
doubt,  be  properly  decided,  but,  because  of  the  frequent  inat- 
tention, or  sleepiness  of  some  members  of  the  jury,  it 
has  become  quite  a  custom  for  one  or  more  of  them  to  re- 
quest that  the  testimony  be  repeated  to  them  by  the  sten- 
ographer after  the  trial  is  concluded,  and  the  more  inat- 
tentive or  sleepy  a  juror  has  been  during  the  course  of  the 
trial,  the  more  frequently  he  requests  that  certain  testi- 
mony be  read  and,  thereupon,  the  stenographer  is  in- 
structed to  read  it.  It  is  a  practice  that  is  fraught  with 
grave  mischief.  It  is  unjust  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  liti- 
gants and,  not  only  should  be  discouraged  but  promptly 
discontinued. 

It  is,  in  effect,  having  certain  testimony  given  twice  to 
the  jury  to  the  exclusion  of  other  testimony  adduced  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  subject  matter,  which  has  been  given 
only  once.  The  direct  examination  of  certain  witnesses  will 
sometimes  be  read  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  cross-exami- 
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nation,  and  vice  versa.  One  may  be  just  as  vital  as  the  other 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  just  conclusion,  but  the  sten- 
ographer is  directed  to  read  only  such  portion  of  a  wit- 
ness's testimony  as  the  jurors  may  wish  to  hear  and  not 
the  whole  of  it,  whereas,  if  the  whole  of  it  were  read,  it 
might  lead  to  an  entirely  opposite  conclusion,  and,  whereas, 
again,  if  all  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  were  read 
it  might  lead  to  yet  another  conclusion,  and,  again,  if  all  the 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  bearing  upon  the  whole  issue 
be  read,  still  another  and  a  different  conclusion  might  be 
reached.  Thus  the  folly,  if  not  the  absolute  injustice,  of 
permitting  only  specific  parts  of  the  record  to  be  read  is 
apparent. 

Again,  when  testimony  is  read  the  intonation,  inflection 
and  manner  of  the  stenographer  in  reading  it  may  give  it 
either  a  positive  and  convincing,  or  a  negative  and  an  un- 
convincing interpretation.  Does  not  unconscious  emphasis 
or  the  lack  of  emphasis  affect  interpretation?  Does  not 
the  one  carry  certainty  and  the  other  uncertainty?  Does 
not  repeating  what  one  asserts,  but  not  repeating  its  de- 
nial, or  modification,  or  retraction  on  cross-examination,  or 
repeating  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  in  contradiction 
of  the  assertion  unoonsciously  have  its  effect  on  the  jury? 
By  requesting  a  stenographer  to  read  certain  testimony 
which  the  jury  did  not  remember,  and  did  not  consider  im- 
portant enough  to  be  remembered,  is  such  testimony  to  be 
made  important  or  controlling  by  virtue  of  its  repetition? 
Is  it  not  giving  undue  importance  to  certain  testimony,  and 
necessarily  diminishing  the  effect  of  other  testimony  that 
is  contradictory  of  it?  If  it  were  convincing,  or  important, 
or  decisive  when  it  was  given  by  the  witness,  there  is  no 
need  of  its  repetition.  If  it  were  not  convincing,  important 
or  decisive  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  ^witnesses,  then, 
certainly,  it  should  not  be  made  so  by  repetition  through  the 
mediumship  of  the  stenographer.  His  personality,  manner, 
intonation,  inflection  and  impre&siveness  or  want  of  im- 
pressiveness,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  give  it  weight  or 
want  of  weight,  significance  or  insignificance. 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  or  is  not  a  given  case  de- 
cided in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  presiding 
justice,  who,  in  his  charge,  has  instructed  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  based  on  the  testimony  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of 
the  witness,  taking  his  manner  and  demeanor  into 
consideration? 
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If,  during  the  course  of  a  trial,  counsel  should  request  a 
witness  to  take  the  stand  and  repeat  his  entire  direct-exami- 
nation or  cross-examination,  instantly  opposing  counsel 
would  object  to  it  as  highly  improper  and  as  prejudicing 
his  rights,  and  the  objection  would  be  promptly  sustained; 
yet,  when  a  stenographer  is  requested  by  the  jury  to  repeat 
the  testimony  of  a  witness,  it  is  just  as  improper,  and  is 
fraught  with  more  mischief  and  danger  than  though  the 
witness  himself  were  recalled  and  asked  to  repeat  his  tes- 
timony. It  may  be  read  by  the  stenographer  more  calmly 
and  impressively  than  when  it  was  given  by  the  witness  and, 
if  so,  necessarily  it  would  carry  more  conviction.  The  witness 
may  have  halted  and  hesitated  in  his  delivery,  or  otherwise 
given  ocular  demonstration  of  uncertainty  of  recollection 
as  to  facts  testified  to,  which  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by 
the  jury,  yet  when  it  is  read  by  the  stenographer  with  a 
different  stress,  a  different  voice  and  a  different  intonation 
it  may  give  it  an  air,  a  weight  or  a  degree  of  credence  of 
which  it  was  totally  divested  when  originally  given  on  the 
witness  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  was  asserted 
by  a  witness  when  he  was  on  the  stand  may  have  been  so 
positively,  so  sincerely  uttered  and  be  so  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  telling  the  absolute  truth  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  truthful  and  an 
honest  witness,  yet  the  repetition  of  those  words  by  the 
stenographer  may  be  so  indistinct,  so  rapidly,  lightly  and 
unoonvincingly  uttered  that  it  fails  to  give  that  weight, 
force  and  character  which  it  is  entitled  to.  It  has  become 
axiomatic  that  sentences  when  read  by  some  readers  seem 
dull,  trifling,  unconvincing,  if  not  absolutely  meaningless, 
yet  the  same,  sentence  if  read  by  another  takes  on  such  a 
degree  of  positiveness,  sincerity,  weight,  earnestness  and 
significance  that  they  would  not  be  recognized  as  the  same 
sentences. 

Some  lawyers  with  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  having 
testimony  read  by  the  stenographer,  maintain  that  no  por- 
tion thereof  should  be  repeated  by  him  to  the  jury,  and 
insist  that  the  issue  should  be  determined  upon  all  the  tes- 
timony in  the  case;  whereas,  again,  other  lawyers,  when 
suffering  from  a  paucity  of  ideas,  go  so  far  in  summing  up 
as  to  offer  the  gratuitous  suggestion  to  the  jury  that  it  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  have  any  portion  of  the  testimony 
read  to  it  by  the  stenographer. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  this  custom  of  reading"  and  re- 
reading testimony  to  juries  is  an  evil  which  is  susceptible 
of  rectification  and  a  wrong  that  calls  for  redress.  The 
remedy  exists,  and  ultimately  will  be  discovered  and  ap- 
plied. The  judge  charges  the  jurors  that  they  must  remem- 
ber the  testimony.  They  certainly  not  only  do  not  do  their 
duty  when  they  forget  it,  but  pilace  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  stenographer  of  furnishing  them  with  an  oral 
transcript  thereof,  a  duty  which  the  law  does  not  impose 
upon  him.  The  Code  requires  that  the  stenographer  shall 
"  take  the  testimony,  and  all  ruling-s  and  exceptions  which 
may  be  made  thereto,  and,  in  case  of  an  appeal,  furnish, 
upon  request,  a  copy  of  his  record  to  the  appealing  party." 
If  the  jury  does  not  do  its  duty  shall  the  stenographer's 
labors,  onerous  as  they  are,  be  increased  because  of  the 
stupidity  or  inattention  of  certain  jurors  who  are  instructed 
to  decide  the  issue  presented  to  them  on  their  recollection 
of  the  testimony  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  witnesses? 

In  furtherance  of  the  idea  herein  briefly  advanced,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  if,  in  case  a  dispute  should  arise 
in  the  jury  room  as  to  a  particular  point  or  points  in  the 
testimony,  and  the  jury  is  unable  to  agree  thereupon,  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  shall  m«ike  a  written  request  for 
enlightenment  upon  the  particular  point  or  points  in  ques- 
tion; that  he  shall  have  the  same  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding justice  and,  if  counsel  or  counsel  and  court,  fail  to 
agree  upon  the  proper  an.swer  to  the  questions  submitted 
by  the  jury,  that  then  the  stenographer  be  called  upon  to 
refer  to  his  minutes  and  write  out  the  specific  answer  that 
the  jury  requests  information  concerning,  and  that  the 
written  answer  be  returned  to  the  jury  room. 

Mr.  MiMMS:  The  paper  is  a  very  admirable  one  and 
everybody  knew  that  the  writer  knew  what  he  w^as  talking 
about.  So  far  as  the  reading  of  testimony  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  remedy  does  lie  in  the  reporter  having 
the  court  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  specific  matter 
that  they  want  read;  for  instance,  the  answer  of  John 
Brown  on  a  particular  point,  but  until  that  point  comes,  if 
you  have  to  read  the  whole  testimony,  keep  a  tight  rein  on 
the  stuff.  I  told  a  judge  I  probably  couldn*t  read  certain 
notes  until  I  looked  them  over,  and  he  said,  "Take  your 
time,"  and  I  did  take  my  time.  I  did  look  them  over,  and 
when  T  wanted  to  vocalize  I  did  it,  and  read  them.     The  first 
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time  I  reported  a  case  the  judge,  who  is  a  warm  friend  of 
mine,  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Mimms,  take  you  time 
and  don't  be  in  a  hurry."  That  set  me  on  my  feet.  The 
remedy  lies  with  the  official  stenographer  to  suggest  to  the 
court  to  find  out  what  the  jury  wants  and  then  pick  it  out. 

Mr.  Cabboll:  My  friend  Potts  has  my  sincere  sympathy. 
I  say  sincere  sympathy  because  I  feel  that  all  of  us,  irrespec- 
tive of  sex,  cannot  always  read  our  notes  as  fluently  as  we 
would  like  to,  and  even  if  we  could  we  would  be  ashamed 
to  do  it.  In  due  deference  to  the  English  language,  it 
makes  us  hesitate  in  reading  notes.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  when  reporting  a  commission,  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  said  to  me,  "  Will  you  read  Mr.  So  and  So's  argu- 
ment? "  I  said,  "  I  will  if  I  have  got  to,  but  I  don't  want  to 
do  it."  "Why  not?"  I  said,  "Because  that  man  is  my 
friend,  and  if  I  read  that  argument  just  as  I  have  it  and 
without  any  editing,  he  might  not  like  me."  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't  admire  the  way  I  had  it.  It  needed  revision.  The 
taking  of  testimony  and  the  reading  of  testimony  are  some- 
what similar  to  the  reading  of  an  intricate  argument.  It  is 
an  injustice  to  the  argument  and  a  crime  to  the  speaker. 
If  he  had  it  before  him  in  cold  print,  he  would  revise  it  at 
least  four  times.  I  remember  reporting  a  speech  of  which 
I  had  check  notes.  I  sent  the  report  to  the  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  he  thanked  us  for  the  report,  and  asked  us  to 
substitute  what  he  said.  I  received  four  different  transcripts 
of  that  one  speech,  and  I  finally  said  to  the  chairman,  "  Here 
are  the  transcripts,  you  can  publish  any  ore  you  like." 

Reverting,  to  the  subject  of  reading,  we  give  the  best  we 
can.  You  don't  have  to  read  what  is  on  your^  note  book; 
nobody  else  can  read  what  is  on  your  note  book,  and  as 
long  as  you  say  what  is  intended,  it  is  all  right.  Your 
memory  is  a  trained  memory,  better  than  any  man's  in  the 
court  room,  and  you  always  have  the  dignity  of  the  judge 
behind  you,  and  if  you  do  make  a  mistake  the  judge  will 
doubtless  shield  you.  On  one  occasion  I  had  a  long  and 
intricate  answer.  There  were  two  words  in  it  that  I  no 
more  knew  the  meaning  of  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
"1  couldn't  read  them,  but  like  a  flash  two  synonyms  came 
to  me  and  I  read  them,  and  the  witness  said,  "  Well,  I  guess 
that  is  all  right,  except  those  two  words,  I  don't  remember 
those  words,  I  think  I  said  so  and  so."  The  judge  said, 
"  No,  you  didn't."  I  want  to  say  in  justice  to  the  stenog- 
rapher that  he  didn't  write  out  the  words  as  he  read  them. 
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Mr.  Sammis:  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  impor- 
tant subjects  that  has  come  before  this  Association  in  many 
a  day.  It  is  serious  to  the  stenographer;  it  is  important  to 
the  litigant.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  one  in  this  room 
who  does  not  agree  with  everything  stated  in  the  paper,  but 
we  might  discuss  it  from  now  until  doomsday  and  arrive 
at  no  conclusion.  We  would  be  right  where  we  are  now. 
Any  one  of  us  can  give  illustration  after  illustration. 
Col.  Mimms  suggests  that  you  "  stand  in  "  vdth  the  judge 
and  ask  him  to  select  the  portion  wanted.  Personally  I 
have  known  it  to  avail  nothing.  Judge  O'Gorman  abso- 
lutely failed  in  that  when  a  jury  asked  that  the  testimony 
of  four  experts  be  read.  He  asked  what  point  they  were 
after.  It  was  a  statement  of  Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald. 
The  jury  could  not  recall  which  expert  slipped  it  off.  I  read 
some  four  hours  and  a  half,  starting  at  half-past  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  when  the  particular  matter  was  reached, 
the  foreman  said  that  was  enough.  I  think  what  should  be 
done  is  that  every  stenographer  should  bear  this  subject  in 
mind,  and  when  he  receives  a  copy  of  our  proceedings,  he 
should  take  it  to  the  judge  under  whom  he  is  sitting  and  call 
his  attention  to  this  paper,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  judge 
who  will  not  be  impressed  by  the  reasonableness  and  the 
soundness  of  the  argument  advanced,  and  will  view  the 
matter  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  before  looked  at  it,  if 
in  fact  it  ever  occurred  to  him. 

Mr.  Law:  I  appreciate  the  sentiments  in  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Potts,  and  I  may  add  my  experience  with  the  difficulties 
which  environ  the  official  reporter  who  has  to  read.  I  recol- 
lect a  case  in  which  the  jury  requested  that  I  read  the  charge 
of  the  judge  on  a  certain  proposition.  The  judge  was  an 
able  jurist,  but  his  extemporaneous  English  left  something 
to  be  desired.  I  started  to  read  my  notes  literally.  Sub- 
sequently I  told  the  judge  it  would  never  occur  again.  He 
replied,  "  You  vsdll  never  do  it  again,  you  read  it  too  cor- 
rectly." If  stenog^raphers  are  to  be  respected  they  must 
"make  good"  when  the  occasion  arises.  If  asked  to  read 
their  notes,  they  must  make  the  best  bluff  jwssible,  and  I 
am  not  to  admit  to  those  higher  in  authority  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  taking  what  comes  to  us  in  court  and  of 
reading  something  back  that  is  intelligible.  As  has  been 
said  here,  our  memories  ought  to  be  better  than  the  memory 
of  any  one  in  the  court  room,  and  I  think  the  man  who  can- 
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not  repeat  something  that  is  fairly  near  the  mark  would 
better  abandon  the  business. 

Mr.  Shalvey:  The  judges  do  not  look  at  it  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do.  If  an  amendment  to  the  motion  is  in  order 
I  move  to  amend  by  moving  that  copies  be  sent  to  indi- 
vidual members  and  have  them  present  it  to  the  judges  and 
talk  it  over. 

Mr.  Sammis:  Having  spoken,  before  the  motion  was  made, 
in  favor  of  the  motion  I  cannot  deny  that  it  Is  somewhat  of 
an  admission  that  this  is  a  disagreeable  duty  and  one  that  we 
do  not  like  to  perform,  but  we  all  do  perform  the  duty; 
we  have  done  it  for  years,  and  we  are  not  now  subject  to 
criticism  that  we  cannot  do  what  we  already  have  done. 
Many  of  us  have  called  the  judges*  attention  to  the  section 
of  the  Code  about  making  the  charge  of  the  judge  "  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  We  realize  the  fact  that  we 
read  things  that  we  don't  like  to  read,  although  we  know 
that  is  what  was  said,  but  the  point  of  view  of  the  litigant 
is  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  question  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  when  the  plaintiff  has  given  his  testimony, 
which  made  a  bad  effect  on  the  jury,  and  two  weeks  have 
elapsed  to  put  in  the  balance  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  the 
defendant  takes  a  brief  half  hour  to  put  in  his  case,  and  the 
jury  having  listened  for  several  hours  of  summing  up,  retires 
to  the  jury  room  where  a  point  comes  up  and  they  request 
that  the  plaintiff's  testimony  be  read,  the  judicious  tones  of 
the  stenographer  must  have  an  effect  on  the  jury  which  was 
never  created  by  the  testimony  as  given  by  the  plaintiff 
himself.  I  think  it  is  really  a  very  serious  problem  and 
one  that  is  more  interesting  to  the  lawyers  and  jurors  than 
to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Obmsby:  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  experi- 
ence of  the  others  coincides  v^ith  mine.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  where  jurors  ask  to 
have  testimony  read,  a  disagreement  follows.  Generally 
when  they  come  in  and  ask  to  have  testimony  read  they 
are  already  hopelessly  divided.  In  fact,  it  very  often 
strengthens  them  in  their  disagreement.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  where  I  have  read  testimony 
the  jurors  failed  to  agree. 

Mr.  Carboll:  An  exception  should  be  made  of  stenogra- 
phers in  courts  or  in  courts-martial.    It  is  the  invariable 
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practice  in  courts-martial  to  read  over  the  whole  testimony 
after  the  testimony  is  taken.  I  remember  one  in  which 
thirty-six  witnesses  were  called  and  the  testimony  of  only 
four  witnesses  was  read.  The  express  purpose  of  having  a 
stenographer  was  to  incidentally  refer  to  what  was  said. 
The  stenographer  is  a  man  who  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
one  part  of  that  duty  is  to  have  a  record  which  may  be 
incidentally  referred  to  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  court, 
of  counsel,  or  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  jury.  It  is  not 
for  the  jury  to  protect  the  interests  of  litigants;  counsel 
are  there  for  that  purpose.  If  any  unfair  impression  is 
made  on  the  jurors'  minds  by  any  part  of  the  evidence,  the 
counsel  for  the  party  aggrieved  may  ask  that  a  further  part 
of  the  testimony  offsetting  that  effect  may  be  read.  If  we 
want  to  sink  to  the  level  of  clerks  pure  and  simple,  and  take 
away  from  ourselves  all  that  puts  us  above  their  level,  then 
let  us  relieve  ourselves  from  the  responsibility  which  gives 
us  prestige.  It  is  the  clear  head,  the  ready  wit  and  the 
grasp  of  the  situation  that  makes  a  stenographer  as  opposed 
to  the  amanuensis.  There  may  be  amanuenses  who  write  as 
rapidly,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  read  as  readily, 
as  the  expert  court  stenographer,  but  it  is  the  lack  of  readi- 
ness, the  lack  of  ability  to  intelligently  reproduce  what  has 
been  taken  that  makes  the  expert  stenographer.  Treating 
the  question  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint,  it  needs  no 
discussion.  The  discussion  is  interesting  from  a  purely  aca- 
demic standpoint,  and  from  that  standpoint  alone.  The 
stenographer  is  useful  because  he  may  be  referred  to. 
Two-thirds  of  his  usefulness  would  be  immediately  cut  off  if 
he  by  any  other  method  were  relieved  of  that  duty.  A 
great  many  of  the  cases  are  never  appealed.  A  great  many 
reports  are  never  written  out,  and  the  only  utility  of  the 
stenographer  is  to  have  him  read  his  notes  when  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  I$rice:  I  did  not  get  the  same  impression  of  the 
paper  as  the  last  si)eaker.  I  understand  that  the  writer  of 
the  paper  does  not  want  the  stenographer  to  read  anything 
that  is  immaterial.  It  has  come  to  the  point  that  a  great 
many  lawyers,  who  should  know  better,  think  that  the 
stt'n()grai)her  should  read  everything  whether  it  is  material 
or  not.  I  don't  think  any  stenographer  would  refuse  to  do 
so  for  an  instant.  1  think  if  we  could  educate  the  courts 
up  to  the  point  whore  they  could  see  —  not  that  there  was 
any   dcuibt    as   to   our   ability   to   read  —  and   appreciate   the 
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that  strain  by  not  permitting  the  reading  of  immaterial  mat- 
ter. A  short  time  ago  I  was  reporting  a  commission  in 
which  about  a  hundred  contracts  figured.  Counsel  had 
about  a  hundred  names  and  he  read  them  rapidly.  I 
objected  and  requested  that  I  copy  them  in  the  record,  and 
explaining  that  I  could  not  take  a  hundred  proper  names 
and  addresses  and  transcribe  them  correctly.  He  did  not 
intend  to  do  anything  ungracious,  but  simply  did  not  com- 
prehend at  the  moment  how  difficult  it  was.  We  do  not 
want  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  that  we  cannot  do  it, 
but  if  we  could  have  the  bench  and  bar  understand  that  it 
was  extraordinary  work  and  that  we  should  do  it  only  so 
far  as  it  was  necessary,  it  would  be  a  great  alleviation  in  our 
labors. 

Mr.  Sammis:  1  do  not  think  anything  1  have  said  was  by 
way  of  objection  to  the  stenographer  reading  where  it  is 
necessary  to  read,  but  it  was  against  the  reading  of  miscel- 
laneous testimony,  or  the  invitation  to  the  jury  to  call  for 
the  reading  of  testimony  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  proven  difficult  in  my  experience.  The  calling  of  the 
attention  of  the  judges  to  the  paper  might  result  in  relieving 
us  sometimes. 

Mr.  Booth:  Perhaps  there  are  some  things  in  the  paper 
that  it  might  be  wise  not  to  send  to  the  judges;  but  as  a 
whole  the  paper  treats  of  matter  which  is  very  closely 
identified  with  every  one  of  us.  I  do  not  think,  for  instance, 
it  is  wise  to  read  characters  which  are  not  there.  I  think 
a  judicious  plan  would  be  for  a  committee  of  two  or  three, 
to  act  on  the  paper  and  report  to  this  convention  as  to  what 
we  can  select  out  of  this  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Potts. 
I  therefore  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
cull  out  such  matter  as  may  be  advisable  to  present  to  the 
bench. 

Mr.  Carroll:  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Potts:  I  deem  it  inadvisable  that  some  portion  of 
the  subject  matter  should  go  before  the  judges  that  is 
rather  confidential  among  stenographers.  I  think  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  look  over  the  paper  and 
cull  therefrom  such  portions  as  may  be  .appropriate  to  the 
occasion  and  for  the  embodiment  of  a  separate  paper  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judges,  is  a  very  wise  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Booth. 
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Mr.  Shalvey;  In  many  cases  the  result  of  the  reading* 
is  a  disagreement.  I  think  it  has  become  a  habit,  and  like 
a  bad  habi't  it  is  easily  acquired.  I.  have  observed  that  in 
retrials  by  the  same  jury,  they  invariably  ask  to  have  the 
testimony  of  the  prior  trial  read. 

The  Pbesident:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  habit  has  been 
growing  and  juries  seem  to  think  that  they  need  do  nothing 
except  possibly  to  sleep  in  the  box  and  then  come  back  and 
have  the  testimony  read.  It  has  been  my  experience  to 
have  two  diametrically  opposite  rulings  in  that  very  matter. 
I  was  before  one  judge  and  the  jury  sent  down  word  that 
they  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  judge's  charge.  The 
judge  sent  them  word  that  was  impossible,  but  had  them 
return  to  the  court  room.  In  the  meantime  he  asked  me 
to  read  the  charge.  Counsel  were  called  in  and  after  they 
were  told  that  the  jury  desired  to  have  the  judge's  charge 
repeated,  the  judge  said,  "  I  have  gone  into  the  trial  of 
another  cause  and  this  case  has  gone  out  of  my  mind,  but 
the  stenographer  will  read  it."  One  of  the  counsel  raised 
the  point  which  has  been  broadly  intimated  if  not  directly 
referred  to  in  the  discussion,  and  that  was  that  testimony 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  when  presented  from  other 
lips,  with  other  inflection  and  other  emphasis,  and  the  coun- 
sel stated  that  he  preferred  that  the  judge  who  had  empha- 
sized it  should  state  it,  as  he  had  some  evidence,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  idea  of  the  law  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  judge's  idea  of  the  law  and  have  the  judge  recharge 
the  jury.  The  judge  said  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  it  was 
consented  that  1  read  the  charge.  On  request,  1  took  up 
the  cross-flre  and  read  that  also. 

In  the  other  instance,  the  jury  sent  down  while  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  another  case  a  request  that  the  whole  tes- 
timony of  two  witnesses  be  read  to  them,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  judge  sent  for  the  jury  and  said  to  them, 
"What  are  you  here  for?  You  are  here  to  hear  this  testi- 
mony and  to  decide  the  case  on  the  testimony  according  to 
your  recollection  of  the  testimony;  if  we  are  to  have  this 
case  all  over  again  it  necessitates  retrying  the  case,  and  you 
are  not  here  to  try  cases  twice."  They  retired  and  agreed 
wit  hi  Q  five  minutes. 

The  question  now  seems  to  be  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Booth  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select  such 
portions  of  the  paper  as  will  cover  the  matter  and  bring 
forth  the  salient  points  of  it  for  submission  to  the  judges. 
(Carried.) 
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Mr.  Beale:  I  want  to  say  that  when  the  subject  of  the 
paper  was  announced  I  imagined  there  was  no  occasion  for 
such  a  paper,  but  after  I  heard  it  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
a  very  important  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  to  what 
you  have  already  voted  to  do  there  could  be  added  a  sum- 
mary or  resum6  of  Mr.  Sammis's  primary  remarks  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  judges 
and  members  of  the  bar,  and  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Samr 
mis  furnish  such  resume.  Mr.  Sammis  emphasized  it  to  an 
extent  that  was  certainly  new  to  me,  and  which  I  think 
forms  a  stronger  basis  for  action  of  the  kind  than  any 
other  point  which  has  been  raised.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Carroll's  remarks  go  wide  of  the  point,  because  he  was 
comparing  the  work  of  the  reporter  at  courts-martial,  the 
intention  being  to  give  the  witness  missing'  a  point  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amplify  his  testimony.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Carroll 
somewhat  misconceives  the  purpose  of  the  ofBcial  reporter, 
at  least  from  the  standpoint  at  which  I  view  it.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  stenographer  was  to  some  extent  the 
protector  of  the  litigant;  that  he  was  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  person  who  considers  himself  aggrieved 
every  vehicle  for  carrying  his  case  to  a  higher  court. 

The  President:  I  will  appoint  as  such  committee  Messrs. 
Booth,   Sammis  and  Ormsby. 

I  understand  a  paper  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Burt,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Beale  to  read  it. 

PUBLIC  PROVISION  OF  OFFICES  AND 

SUPPLIES  FOR  OFFICIAL  COURT 

STENOGRAPHERS. 

BY  FRANK  H.  BURT,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WHEN  I  received  the  invitation  to  present  a  paper  at 
this  meeting  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  subject.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  humdrum  duties  of  a  Boston  court 
stenographer,  whose  chief  work  pertains  to  trolley  acci- 
dents and  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  to  inspire  any 
ideas  which  are  not  already  an  old  story.  A  merciless  critic 
once  said  of  a  VTriter  who  had  sought  to  soar  on  borrowed 
plumage,  "  He  relies  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and 
on  his  memory  for  his  jokes."  But  I  could  not  do  even  as 
well  as  that.  I  dared  not  dip  into  history,  like  my  learned 
Massachusetts     colleague  —  I     hadn't     the    imagination;     I 
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couldn't  be  funny,  like  one  of  your  own  brilliant  humorists 
—  I  hadn't  the  memory. 

In  this  dilemma  an  unexpected  turn  of  events  brought 
me  a  subject.  For  years  the  note-books  furnished  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  for  the  use  of  the  Suffolk  county  (Mass.) 
stenographers  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  until 
they  strongly  reminded  one  of  the  character  of  the  icy  side- 
walks which  once  figured  so  much  in  suits  against  cities 
and  towns  in  our  States  —  if  not  exactly  "hubbly"  they 
were  certainly  "  rough  and  ridgy."  While  we  were  trying 
to  secure  an  improvement  the  clerk  of  the  court  suddenly 
discovered  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  furnished  with  tran- 
script paper  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  inasmuch  as  we 
received  compensation  from  the  parties  ordering  the  tran- 
scripts; and  although  it  had  been  furnished  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  without  question,  he  stopped  the  supply.  Pend- 
ing a  determination  by  the  court  as  to  our  rights  in  the 
matter,  it  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  obtain  from  sten- 
ographers in  other  States  a  statement  of  the  practice  rela- 
tive to  the  furnishing  of  paper  and  notebooks  at  public 
expense,  and  as  to  whether  the  stenographers  w^ere  allowed 
to  make  their  own  selection.  Two  other  points  of  interest 
suggested  themselves,  namely,  whether  such  stenographers 
were  provided  with  offices  in  the  court  houses,  and  whether 
they  were  reimbursed  for  railroad  and  hotel  expenses  when 
traveling  in  the  performance   of   their  duties. 

I  thereupon  sent  to  at  least  one  stenographer  in  every 
State  and  Territory  (omitting  only  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  the 
following  letter: 

"  May  I  ask  the  favor  of  an  early  reply  to  the  following 
questions,  some  of  the  matters  involved  being  now  imder 
consideration  by  our  court,  so  that  the  practice  in  other 
States  >vill  be  of  value  in  determining  the  action  here: 

"  1.  Are  the  official  stenographers  in  yoiir  State  pro- 
vided at  the  public  expense  with  note-books? 

"2.     Are  they  so  provided  with  paper  for  transcripts? 

*'  3.  If  such  paper  or  note-books  are  so  provided,  are 
the  stenographers  allowed  to  select  them?  If  convenient, 
kindly  enclose  a  sample  leaf  of  note-book  and  a  specimen 
of  the   transcript  paper. 

"  4.  Are  such  stenographers  furnished  offices  in  the 
court  houses  or  provided  elsewhere  with  offices  at  the  pub- 
lic expense? 
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"  5.  Are  they  reimbursed  for  railroad  fares  and  hotel 
bills,  or  either,  when  attending  court  away  from  home? 

"Your  reply  wfll  be  cordially  appreciated  by  those  on 
behalf  of  whom  I  ask  the  information." 

The  replies  were  unexpectedly  full  and  interesting, 
many  of  the  stenographers  going  into  detail  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  I  had  ventured  to  ask  of  such  busy 
people,  and  many  of  them  sending  samples  of  note-books 
and  transcript  paper  For  many  days  I  received  replies  by 
almost  every  mail  When  a  single  day  brought  responses 
from  such  widely  scattered  States  as  Vermont,  Florida, 
Nebraska  and  North  Dakota,  it  was  like  holding  a  national 
convention  in  my  own  office.  The  exchange  of  individual 
experiences  showed  vividly  the  common  problems  with 
which  all  court  stenographers  have  to  deal,  and  the  cordial 
letters  betokened  emphatically  a  true  fraternal  spirit  exist- 
ing far  and  wide  among  the  profession.  It  emphasized  the 
good  work  in  promoting  such  a  spirit  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  National  Shorthand  Beporters'  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  among 
those  replying  to  my  letters  a  stenog^^apher  in  Missouri  and 
another  in  Tennessee  considered  membership  in  the 
National  Association  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
print  on  their  letter-heads,  '*  Member  National  Shorthand 
Reporters*  Association.*' 

So  interesting  and  valuable  were  the  data  furnished  me 
that  I  found  the  material  for  my  paper  at  once.  I  have 
accordingly  prepared  a  tabular  synopsis  of  the  answers 
thus  far  received  to  my  questions,  with  brief  comments. 

Question  I.    "  Abe  the   Official  Stenooraphebs  in  Your 

State  Provided  at  the  Public  Expense  with 

Note-Books." 

In  the  great  majority  of  States  heard  from  the  answer 
was  "  Yes."  In  only  nine  States  was  the  unqualified  answer 
"No."  In  five  or  six  States  the  practice  is  divided.  In 
Georgia,  where  no  note-books  are  furnished,  some  of  the 
stenographers  use  the  legal  paper  which  is  provided  by  the 
clerk  for  the  use  of  the  bar,  putting  a  McGill  fastener  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner,  cutting  the  sheets  apart  at  the 
top  and  making  a  slight  crease  down  the  centre. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  official  stenographers  are 
not  everywhere  supplied  with  note-books  at  public  expensew 
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The  justice  of  the  custom  is  so  apparent  that  one  would 
scarcely  think  any  argument  was  required  to  support  the 
contention  in  its  favor.  The  case  is  well  summed  up  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dudley  Crowther,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana^ 
who  says: 

"  Well,  now,  it  would  be  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  if  the 
reporter  should  have  to  furnish  the  county  with  the  paper 
on  which  its  official  documents  are  written  and  which  are 
kept  on  file  forever  by  the  county!  One  might  as  well 
expect  the  bookkeeper  of  a  bank  to  furnish  the  bank  with 
journals  and  ledgers.  Moreover,  the  officers  and  deputies 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  the  county  corporation  are 
furnished  with  pens,  ink,  paper  and  records,  desks,  etc., 
with  which  to  work,  and  under  what  reasoning  the  court 
reporter  should  not  be  I  fail  to  see^  even  though  the  stat- 
utes may  be  silent  on  the  subject,  as  I  believe  they  are  also 
with  reference  to  deputies  in  the  other  offices." 

In  my  earliest  experiences  in  suburban  counties,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  where  I  was  serving  under  a  then  new 
statute,  I  asked  at  the  outset  to  be  provided  with  note- 
books, and  no  objection  was  ever  made.  The  matter  was 
passed  on  by  one  of  the  judges  in  something  after  this 
style:  "  The  stenographer  has  certain  duties  to  perform  in 
court.  The  clerk  has  also  certain  duties  to  perform  in 
court;  stationery  is  furnished  for  his  use  in  performing 
those  duties."  Whereupon  the  clerk,  with  a  slightly  sar- 
castic smile,  added,  "  Yes,  and  for  the  use  of  the  lawyers 
and  about  everybody  else."  Between  his  own  reasoning  and 
the  illustration  volunteered  by  the  clerk,  the  judge  had  no 
hesitation  in  ruling  in  my  favor,  and  I  thereafter  ordered 
the  note-books  and  the  bills  were  allowed  by  the  county 
commissioners. 

To  our  stenographic  brethren  in  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire, 
Oregon,  Texas  and  Washington,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
approach  their  Legislatures  or  courts  for  relief  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  while  note-books  are  not  expensive,  yet  in  a  series 
of  years  they  aggregate  a  large  amount  of  money. 

The  method  of  supplying  books  and  other  material 
varies  widely  in  the  different  States.  For  instance,  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  California,  the  stenographers  buy  their 
own  books,  and  when  they  have  filled  a  dozen  or  more  they 
file   them   with   the   county   clerk,   and,   upon   his   certificate 
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that  so  many  have  been  filed,  the  original  cost  is  refunded 
to  the  stenographers  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

In  Connecticut  the  reporters  usually  buy  their  own 
note-books  and  paper,  "  O.  K."  the  bill  and  either  draw  the 
money  from  the  clerk  to  pay  it  or  else  it  is  paid  by  the  clerk 
direct. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  stenographer  gives  the  Sup- 
ply Commissioner  a  description  of  the  books  he  wishes, 
which  are  then  bought  in  large  numbers  and  furnished  to 
the  stenographer  upon  demand. 

In  the  judicial  districts  of  New  York  State,  outside  of 
New  York  city,  the  stenographer  puts  in  a  bill  for  expenses, 
including  hotel,  mileage  and  stationery,  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

In  Maine  the  stenographers  buy  their  own  books  and 
are  reimbursed  at  the  end  of  each  term  by  the  sheriff,  who 
includes  the  amounts  so  paid  in  his  general  bill. 

In  Oklahoma,  under  the  territorial  regime,  the  supplies 
have  been  procured  on  the  requisition  of  the  judge  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington. 

In  Texas  the  matter  was  settled  adversely  to  the 
stenographers  by  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General.  In 
Wisconsin  the  matter  rests  with  the  several  judges. 

In  Wyoming  each  stenographer  has  a  contingent  fund 
of  $250  per  year,  out  of  which  he  is  reimbursed  for  his  rail- 
road fares  and  hotel  and  stationery  bills.  He  pays  these 
bills  and  attaches  the  receipts  to  the  bill  which  he  makes 
out  himself  against  the  State,  and  presents  it  to  the  State 
Auditor,  who  issues  an  order  on  the  State  Treasurer  for 
payment. 

Question  II.    '*  Are  They  so  Provided  with  Paper  for 
Transcripts." 

A  decided  difference  in  i)ractice  exists  in  this  regard, 
but  the  answers  which  I  have  received  indicate'  that  in 
about  half  the  States  the  reporters  are  provided  with  their 
transcript  paper.  The  argument  against  it  is  fairly  stated 
in  the  claim  that  inasmuch  as  the  reporters  are  paid  by  pri- 
vate individuals  for  their  transcripts,  the  public  should  not 
thereby  be  put  to  any  expense.  The  argument  on  behalf  of 
the  stenographers  was  carefully  considered  by  the  report- 
ers  in   Boston   and  vicinity,   when  the   question  was  raised. 
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and  the  points  which  were  by  them  submitted  to  the  court 
were  substantially  these: 

1.  A  long-continued  custom. 

2.  The  furnishing  of  transcripts  is  a  public  service 
required  by  statute,  at  a  rate,  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  less 
than  half  the  established  rate  among  shorthand  reporters 
for  similar  service  outside  the  courts. 

3.  The  stenogn'apher  must  be  prepared  at  all  times  to 
furnish  such  transcripts,  and  in  order  to  do  so  must  main- 
tain a  suitably  equipped  office,  with  expert  assistants.  The 
yearly  expenses,  including  office  rent,  telephone,  electric 
light  and  compensation  of  assistants,  are  in  most  cases 
much  more  than  half,  and  in  some  caiies  have  exceeded  the 
entire  receipts  for  transcripts. 

4.  Stationery  is  furnished  by  the  counties  for  the  use 
of  attorneys  in  taking  notes  during  trials,  and  a  large 
amount  of  paper  is  thus  consumed  for  a  strictly  private  use. 

5.  During  the  period  in  which  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
were  paid  wholly  by  fees,  and  during  the  subsequent  period 
in  which  they  received  part  salary  and  part  fees,  they  were 
provided  with  stationery  and  supplies  at  the  county 
expense,  in  like  manner  as  at  present,  when  their  fees  are 
turned  over  to  the  county  treasury. 

6.  It  is  manifestly  for  the  convenience  of  all  concerned 
that  transcripts  be  made  on  a  uniform  size  and  quality  of 
paper,  a  condition  which  is  now  secured. 

Question  III.    "  If  such  Papeb  or  Note-Books  abb  bo  Pro- 
vided, ARE  THE  Stenographers  Allowed  to 
Select  Them." 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  answer  was  "  Yes." 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  seem  to  be  the  only  States 
where  the  stenogfrapher  has  to  take  what  he  can  get.  In 
Nebraska,  however,  judging  from  the  samples  furnished  by 
one  of  the  Omaha  stenographers,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  ground  of  complaint.  The  paper  furnished  there  for 
transcripts  is  the  high-priced  Crane's  Japanese  Linen. 

The  comment  of  a  western  stenographer  will  be  cor- 
dially agreed  to  by  every  member  of  the  profession:  "  Of 
course  anyone  with  a  grain  of  sense  recognizes  that  they 
[stenographers]  alone  can  determine  the  paper  best  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  needs.*' 
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Question  IV.    "  Abb  such  Stenoobaphbbb  Fdbnishbd  Offiobs 

IN  THB  COUBT  HOUSES  OB  PROVIDED  ElSEWHEBE  WITH 

Offices  at  the  Public  Expense." 

The  tendency  appears  settled  throughout  the  country 
in  f aTor  of  proTiding  the  stenographer  with  an  office  in  the 
court  house.  In  the  older  court  houses  there  usually  was 
no  available  room,  but  wherever  new  court  houses  are  built, 
whether  in  the  older  States,  or  in  those  remote  States  which 
we  of  the  East  used  to  think  6f  as  mining  camps  or  wil- 
dernesses, the  stenographer  is  well  taken  care  of.  The 
States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  a  marked  excep- 
tion, only  one  stenographer  in  Maine  having  an  office  in  the 
court  house.  In  the  newer  court  houses  in  Massachusetts 
provision  is  usually  made  for  the  stenographers.  This  was 
not  done  in  Boston  when  the  present  court  house  was  biult, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  at  that  time  the  of^cial  stenog- 
raphers all  had  large  outside  businesses,  and  would  not  have 
vnshed  to  locate  in  the  court  house.  At  present,  however, 
the  Suffolk  county  stenographers  as  a  rule  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  county  work,  and  have  united  in  an 
application  for  offices  in  the  court  house,  which  is  about  to 
be  enlarged. 

At  Mobile,  Alabama,  Mr.  F.  O.  Hoffman  writes  that  he 
will  shortly  be  furnished  an  office  in  a  new  county  building, 
just  completed. 

Mr.  Ira  Pickens,  of  Batesville,  Arkansas,  says,  "  No,  we 
are  provided  with  office  room  at  private  expense  —  sorry 
to  say." 

"In  Los  Angeles  county,"  writes  Mr.  B.  N.  Smith,  Jr., 
"  we  have  a  large  court  house,  and  very  generous  provisions 
have  been  made  for  every  one  of  the  nine  official  reporters, 
and  also  extra  rooms  for  our  graphophone  operators." 

The  newer  court  houses  in  Illinois  contain  rooms  for 
the  reporters. 

At  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  the  stenographer  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  has  two  rooms  in  the  building  in  which 
the  court  sits. 

The  stenographers  at  Louisville  have  offices  in  the  court 
house,  but  as  no  provision  is  made  for  light,  heat  and 
elevator  service  at  the  unearthly  hours  at  which  they  must 
often  work,  they  are  obliged  to  rent  offices  at  their  own 
expense. 
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"  Offices  are  provided  for  them  in  the  court  houses,  the 
same  as  other  officials,"  writes  Mr.  Richard  A.  Mabey,  of 
Minneapolis. 

At  Great  Falls,  Montana,  in  the  new  $350,000  court 
house,  Mr.  Dudley  Crow^ther  states:  "I  have  a  snug"  little 
office  completely  furnished  with  mahogany,  with  two  roll- 
top  desks  —  one  for  typewriter  and  one  for  other  work  —  in 
close  proximity  to  the  judge's  office,  and  adjoining  the  court 
room." 

In  North  Dakota,  this  information  comes  from  Mr.  H.  G. 
Edwards,  of  Fargo:  "Stenographers  are  furnished  offices 
in  the  court  houses,  the  accommodations  varying  consider- 
ably with  the  buildings  in  the  different  counties.  As  new 
court  houses  are  erected  very  fine  quarters  are  always  pro- 
Tided  for  the  court  reporters,  with  furniture,  etc.,  but  no 
tjrpe  writers." 

The  Oklahoma  stenographers  are  usually  allowed  to 
occupy  the  reception  room  to  the  judge's  private  room. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  no  general  official  system, 
but  in  the  smaller  counties,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  O.  H. 
Lamoreux,  of  Bellingham,  **  the  County  Commissioners 
appoint,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Bar,  what  is  termed 
a  county  stenographer,  who,  when  not  engaged  in  court, 
does  the  office  work  for  most  of  the  county  officers."  Mr. 
Lamoreux  handles  two  Superior  Courts  in  his  county  and 
attends  courts  on  civil  business  in  other  counties,  as  well  as 
being  frequently  called  to  Vancouver  and  other  points  in 
British  Columbia. 

Question  V.    "  Are  They  Reimbursed  for  Kailroad  Fares 

AND  Hotel  Bills,  or  Either,  When  Attending 

Court  Away  From  Home." 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  States  allow  mileage, 
a  few  others  actual  railroad  fares  and  hotel  bills.  There  is 
a  unique  provision  in  Vermont,  where,  if  the  stenographer 
has  to  stay  away  from  home  over  Sunday,  he  is  allowed 
two  dollars  for  his  hotel  bill. 

There  is  no  allowance  for  expense  in  Massachusetts,  but 
a  kindhearted  (?)  clerk  of  the  court  once  undertook  to  help 
me  out  on  an  unprofitable  trip.  In  the  old  days  of  a  seven- 
dollar  per  diem  I  was  once  sent  to  Nantucket  for  the 
autumn  term.  It  was  a  delightful  trip  in  early  October,  and 
I  fell  into  congenial  company  with   the   Chief  Justice  and 
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District  Attorney,  so  that  every  moment  was  enjoyable. 
The  trip,  however,  consumed  three  days,  while  court  sat  but 
a  part  of  a  single  day;  and  the  per  diem  barely  paid  trans- 
portation and  hotel  bilL  Casually  speaking  of  this  fact  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  we  don't  want 
anybpdy  to  come  down  here  at  a  loss;  just  make  out  your 
bill  for  expenses  and  I  will  have  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
allow  it."  (In  Nantucket  the  town  and  county  are  co-ex- 
tensive, and  the  officers  who  bear  the  old  New  England  title 
of  "  Selectmen "  are  ex  officio  county  commissioners.)  I 
figured  that  if  the  county  paid  me  five  dollars  I  should  be 
as  well  off  as  if  I  were  serving  in  what  was  then  my  own 
county,  and  rendered  my  bill  accordingly.  A  few  days  after 
reaching  home  I  received  a  money  order  for  $4.97,  but  no 
voucher.  Years  afterward,  when  this  same  clerk  was  serv- 
ing a  sentence  —  I  forget  whether  for  embezzlement  from 
the  county  or  for  defrauding  a  pensioner  —  (his  trial  for 
the  latter  offence  I  reported  myself)  I  learned  that  he  had 
raised  my  bill  to  $15,  forged  my  signature  to  the  receipt  and 
had  kept  back  three  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  money 
order  by  which  he  had  remitted  what  little  was  coming 
to  me. 

Quality  and  Style  of  Paper  for  Note  Taking. 

It  was  not  until  after  I  had  begun  the  preparation  of 
this  paper  that  I  learned  of  the  exhibition  of  stenographic 
stationery  which  Mr.  Schrader  was  preparing  for  this  meet- 
ing. What  I  have  to  say  under  this  head  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  discussion  of  his  subject  rather  than  that  of 
my  original  topic. 

Paper  varies  in  quality  to  a  surprising  degree  in  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  manufacturer  to  turn  out  identi- 
cally the  same  quality.  This  will  explain  why  trouble  is 
found  in  duplicating  a  good  note-book  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
Again,  the  two  sides  of  the  same  sheet  of  paper  often  differ. 
You  will  find  this  in  laid  paper  to  a  large  extent,  where,  a 
well-sized  and  finished  page  will  be  backed  up  by  one  too 
rough  to  use.  One  dealer  in  Boston,  by  constant  vigilance, 
is  able  to  get  paper  of  practically  uniform  quality,  and  being 
personally  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  reporters 
he  always  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  get  just  what  they 
require.  I  want  no  better  paper  than  the  Whiting  super- 
fine which  goes  into  his  books,  which  is  highly  sized  and 
calendered  and  offers  no  resistance  to  the  pen.     The  note- 
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books  used  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  are  made  of  this 
paper.  The  manufacturer  of  the  books,  when  ordering 
paper  from  the  mill,  should  specify  that  "  special  high  finish 
for  stenographers'  note-books"  is  required.  One  Boston 
dealer  has  procured  the  same  paper  of  a  specially  low  finish, 
giving  a  pulpy  surface,  which  would  clog  the  pen  and  cause 
it  to  scatter  ink,  and  the  court  reporters  were  obliged  to 
put  up  with  these  for  the  last  year  or  two.  Better  condi- 
tions are  in  sight,  however. 

The  specimens  which  have  been  sent  to  me  from  many 
States,  and  which  I  submit  for  your  examination,  show  a 
great  variety  of  paper.  Nearly  all,  however,  are  of  the 
wove  variety,  and  of  different  degrees  of  smoothness.  The 
best  specimen  bears  the  water-mark  **  Avon  Mills,"  and  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Crowther,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  whose 
rule  for  selecting  paper  is  worth  quoting: 

'*  I  select  a  smooth  paper,  absolutely  free  from  loose 
fibres,  perforated  at  the  top  so  that  each  case  can  be  bound 
separately,  and  paged  at  the  bottom  consecutively." 

In  regard  to  paging,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that  it  is 
much  cheaper,  if  you  want  the  figfures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  to  put  them  at  the  right  lower  corner  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  ordinary  position  than  to  put  them  right  side 
up,  so  to  speak.  The  reason  will  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  seen  a  paging  machine  which  is  made  to  page 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  a  bound  book. 

About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  stenographers  from  whom 
I  have  heard  use  paper  ruled  in  two  or  more  columns,  and 
usually  with  one  or  more  marginal  lines  to  each  column. 
Most  of  the  Massachusetts  stenographers  use  a  plain  note- 
book without  marginal  lines;  but  those  who  use  the  mar- 
ginal lines  are  emphatic  in  their  approval  of  the  method. 

The  question  of  loose  sheets  veratis  bound  books  is 
always  of  interest,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how 
large  a  proportion  of  reporters  use  loose  paper.  I  have 
tried  it  myself  at  various  times  and  understand  well  its 
advantages,  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  ideal  system.  But  the 
ideal  always  demands  ideal  conditions.  For  the  best  results 
you  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  and  where 
your  court  is  a  "  continuous  performance  "  you  would  soon 
have  room  for  nothiug  else  in  the  office.  Then,  too,  if  your 
table  in  the  court  room  is  not  railed  off  from  the  access  of 
attorneys  and  others,  you  run  the  risk  of  your  paper  being 
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misplaced  hy  some  thoughtless  person  while  you  are  absent 
at  recess  or  during  arguments.  And  especially  if  your  office 
is  away  from  the  court  house,  it  is  much  more  convenient 
to  thrust  your  book  in  your  pocket  than  it  is  to  look  after 
a  quantity  of  loose  paper. 

The  best  method  for  filling  loose-leaf  notes  which  I  have 
seen  is  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota.  His  paper  measures  about  9^  x  11  inches,  and  is 
ruled  in  two  columns,  each  having  a  marginal  column  of 
about  one-half  inch.  The  pages  of  a  case  are  folded  across 
in  two  folds,  making  a  bunch  about  3%  by  9^  inches,  and 
are  put  in  a  Globe- Wernicke  reveradble  envelope,  size  No.  10, 
which  makes  a  complete  "  jacket "  for  the  case  and  can  be 
extended  if  necessary  for  a  package  about  three  inches 
thick,  the  whole  thing  being  secured  by  rubber  bands.  On 
the  outside  of  the  cover  is  a  printed  blank  for  title  of  case, 
index  of  witnesses  and  list  of  exhibits. 

In  our  Suffolk  county  court  house  a  big  storeroom  has 
just  been  filtted  up  in  the  basement  for  the  reporters  to 
store  their  old  books,  each  one  being  provided  with  ke^s 
so  as  to  be  able  to  get  at  them  at  any  time. 

Tranbcbipt  Paper. 

What  might  be  called  the  "  Boston  style  "  of  transcript 
paper  has  a  red  line  about  one  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  sheet,  a  blue  line  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  this  lipe,  making  a  column  for 
the  "  Q.,"  and  a  marginal  red  line  at  the  right  of  the  page. 
This  form  of  paper  has  been  used  here  for  at  least  forty 
years.  In  the  Social  Law  Library  in  the  Boston  court  house 
are  preserved  reports  of  several  murder  trials  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  J.  M.  W.  Yerrington  (a  former  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  Association),  on  paper  ruled  in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  letter  paper,  together  with  these 
special  lines  as  above  described.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Yerrington  was  the  originator  of  this  form  of  ruling  for 
shorthand  reports.  He  was  the  leading  reporter  in  New 
England  for  forty  years,  and  the  first  official  stenographer 
in  Massachusetts.  Growing  up  in  the  printing  office  which 
his  father  established,  he  had  a  printer's  sense  of  typo- 
graphical neatness  and  accuracy,  and  he  set  the  standard 
for  all  Massachusetts  reporters  in  the  matter  of  the  turn- 
ing out  of  a  beautifully  executed  transcript,  just  as  he  did 
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in  the  more  important  matters  of  accurate  and  intellig'ent 
work  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  professional  standard. 

Among  the  samples  I  have  collected  of  transcript  paper 
I  note  many  varieties  in  ruling  and  quality,  while  not  a  few 
prefer  wholly  unruled  paper.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  rul- 
ing sets  off  a  transcript  to  good  advantage  and  the  placing 
of  the  "  Q  ".  in  the  margin  is  a  convenience  to  the  reader. 
In  Massachusetts  we  run  the  answer  into  the  same  para- 
graph with  the  question. 

As  to  size,  I  am  firmly  in  favor  of  814  x  11  inches,  but, 
whatever  the  size  of  paper,  bound  at  the  side.  Everyone 
who  has  seen  the  awkward  performance  of  counsel  in  read- 
ing depositions  in  court  where  the  document  is  written  on 
the  old-fashioned  legal  paper  bound  at  the  end  —  and  espe- 
cially if  the  interrogatories  and  answers  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  deposition  —  must  realize  if  he  gives  it  a 
thought  that  time  and  convenience  are  sacrificed  by  clinging 
to  this  cumbersome  and  unwieldy  form. 

The  exhibition  of  steoographic  stationery  at  your  meet- 
ing will  no  doubt  suggest  many  other  practical  points  for 
discussion,  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  take  part.  One  mat- 
ter upon  which  I  wish  some  member  would  give  us  light 
upon  at  a  future  meeting  or  through  the  shorthand  press, 
is  a  simple  method  of  bookkeeping  for  court  reporters.  We 
do  not  have  time  personally  to  keep  a  systematic  set  of 
books,  even  if  we  know  how;  our  typewriter  operators  are 
too  busy,  and  few  of  them  have  had  the  necessary  training. 
A  simple  system  which  will  show  accurately  every  transcript 
furnished,  including  dates  of  order  and  delivery,  and  from 
which  the  uncollected  bills  can  be  found  at  a  moment's 
notice,  with  the  indebtedness  of  every  party,  as  well  as 
aggregate  results;  and  if  the  reporter  is  doing  a  general 
business,  the  dates  of  all  hearings,  the  name  of  the  stenog- 
rapher covering  them  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  —  such  a 
system  must  surely  exist  in  some  stenographer's  office,  and 
would  be  of  great  value  to  others. 

(Since  writing  the  above  I  have  adopted  the  card  ledger 
system,  which  proves  of  great  usefulness.) 

I  have  written  of  purely  materialistic  subjects,  but  they 
are  surely  far  from  **  immaterial "  to  all  of  us,  and  there- 
fore, I  trust,  will  not  be  ruled  out  as  "  irrelevant  and  incom- 
petent "  on  this  occasion. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

The  Pbbbident:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  Secretary- 
Treaaurer  will  present  his  report: 

S£XSEIETARY-TRE^A&UBER*S  SEPOBT. 
To  the  OffloerB  and  Members  of  the  N.  7.  8.  8.  A.: 

I  herewith  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report $420  28 

Beceived  dues  from  86  members,  1907 258  00 

Beceived  dues  from    4  members,  1906 12  00 

Beceived  dues  from    2  members,  1905 6  00 

Beceived  dues  from     1  member,  1904 5  00 

$701  28 

BiSBUBSEMENTS. 

Printing  proceedings    $213  32 

Beporting   convention    50  00 

Printing 23  85 

Postage 20  46 

£2zpressage 3  75 

Expense  of  extra  meeting 61  56 

372  94 


Balance $328  34 


Total  active  members  enrolled  at  last  meeting....  131 
Total  active  members  elected  at  last  meeting 5 

136 

Died  2 

Resigned 1 

3 

Total 133 


Total  amount  of  dues  uncollected,  $248.00. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis   LOEWENSTEIN, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 
December  27,  1907. 
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The  Librarian's  report  was  read  as  follows: 

ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   LIBRARIAN    OF   THE   NEW 
YORK  STATE  STENOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

"  Heap  on  the  wood!    The  wind  Is  chiUI 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
We'll  keep  our  Christinas  merry  still." 

Presto  I  Far  behind  ns  we  leave  the  sultry  August  days, 
with  the  thermometer  pointing  to  90  degrees  in  the  shade 
and  mounting  higher  and  higher  at  auto  speed,  to  enjoy 
for  awhile  the  brightness  of  New  York  city,  arrayed  as  it 
is  in  its  brilliant  holiday  attire.  The  Association  convenes 
to-day  to  celebrate  its  thirty-second  anniversary.  As  we 
look  around  us  and  see  the  many  well-remembered  faces, 
sweet  and  hallowed  memories,  never  to  be  forgotten,  loom 
up  before  us.  With  the  hope  that  all  our  future  aspirations 
may  be  fully  realized  and  that  our  standard  shall  continue 
to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  very  highest,  your  librarian 
presents  her  annual  report. 

Additions  to  the  Library  have  been  thirty  copies  of  the 
Proceedings  of  1906,  through  our  Secretary-Treasurer. 

On  application  of  George  L.  Hart,  of  Morris  &  Hart, 
shorthand  reporters  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  1893  was  sent  to  him.  On  application  of  Arthur  H. 
Chase,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  copies  from  1890  to  1904  and  of 
1906  were  sent  for  the  completion  of  the  file  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Library.  He  wrote  that  it  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees  to  give  the  books  a  fitting  place 
upon  its  shelves. 

Since  our  last  meeting  there  have  been  no  receipts  of 
money,  consequently  no  disbursements. 

Balance  on  hand  December  23,  1907,  $13.85. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Loewenstein  was  the  only  visitor  to 
the  Library  since  our  last  report,  except  the  Rochester 
members.    No  books  have  been  loaned. 

The  Librarian  would  suggest  to  the  members  that  she 
will  be  pleased  to  make  typewritten  copies  of  the  earlier 
years'  proceedings,  as  the  members  might  order,  and  use 
the  money  now  in  her  hands  for  her  remuneration. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  meeting  now  in  progress, 
the  annual  report  is  submitted. 

M.  Jeanettb  Baixanttite, 

IAl>rar%an, 
.  Dated  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  23,  1907. 

On  motion  the  reports  were  received  and  placed  on  file. 
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The  Pbesident:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  which  was 
to  have  been  read  by  the  president  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association,  but  who,  being  unable  to  be 
here,  has  forwarded  it,  and  Mr.  Sammis  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  read  it. 

THE  HEARING  OF  THE  SHORTHAND  RE- 
PORTER, WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CAUSES  OF  MISHEARINGS  AND 
INCORRECT  TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  WHITFORD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  subject  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Association  for 
discussion  is  one  in  which  every  shorthand  reporter 
should  be  particularly  interested,  because  his  reputation  is 
either  marred  or  made  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  hear 
and  catch  words  as  they  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  statesnmn, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  literary  man,  the  preacher,  etc. 
Acu1>e  hearing,  therefore,  is  very  essential  to  the  shorthand 
reporter. 

Medically  speaking,  hearing  is  described  as  "  the  special 
sense  by  which  the  sonorous  \lbrations  of  the  air  are  comr 
municated  to  the  mind.  The  cerebral  center  is  excited  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  labyrinth  or  the 
terminal  organs  of  the  auditory  nerve."  The  ear,  through 
the  agency  of  which  certain  forms  of  motion  are  interpreted 
as  sounds,  may  best  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
namely,  a  conducting  mechanism,  and  a  receptive  mechanism. 
The  conducting  mechanism  collects  the  vibrations  of  the 
sounding  body  and  transmits  them  to  the  receptive  mechan- 
ism, through  which  this  motion  is  recognized  as  sound. 

The  pitch,  intensity,  and  amplitude  of  a  speaker's  voice 
have  much  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  shorthand  reporter, 
in  that  they  will  either  greatly  exx)edite  his  work  or  render 
it  very  difficult.  A  speaker,  in  addressing  a  convention  in 
a  large  hall,  may  i^itch  his  voice  so  low  that  perhaps  only 
one-half  of  the  audience  can  hear  distinctly  what  he  says, 
and  it  is  larg-oly  guesswork  for  the  other  half  to  grasp  his 
meaning.  If  a  shorthand  reporter  be  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  large  association,  and  the  members  rise  and 
speak  from  different  parts  of  the  hall,  the  pitch  of  their 
voices  wiU  play  an  importauf  role  for  good  or  bad.  The 
acoustics  of  a  hall  may  be  perfect,  but  if  the  speaker's  voice 
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is  improperly  pitched,  he  will  be  imperfectly  heard;  and,  in 
such  instances,  incorrectly  reported.  It  is  an  irksome  task 
for  any  shorthand  reporter,  no  matter  how  acute  his  hear- 
ing may  be,  to  report  a  man  accurately  who  has  a  low- 
pitched  thick  voice,  coupled  with  a  mumbling*  mode  of  utter- 
ance. -  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  takes  cognizance 
of  acoustics  and  pitches  his  voice  in  a  much  hig-her  key,  per- 
haps only  a  sustained  conversational  tone,  if  he  articulates 
well,  can  be  heard  in  the  remotest  nook  or  corner  in  a  large 
convention  hall  without,  apparently,  any  unusual  effort.  A 
low-pitched  voice,  combined  with  rapidity  and  indistinctness 
of  utterance,  will  worry  most  reporters.  A  man  with  a  tol- 
erably hig-h-pitched  voice  may  be  clear  and  distinct  in  utter- 
ance, yet  very  rapid  in  delivery.  As  an  example  of  this  type 
of  speaker,  I  may  mention  Prof.  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  is  easy  for  Prof.  Vincent  to  articu- 
late distinctly  ^00  words  per  minute  in  delivering  an  address 
and  apparently  he  can  keep  it  up  indefinitely.  The  clear- 
cut  sentences  of  a  very  rapid  speaker  can  be  reported  with 
comparative  ease  by  an  expert  shorthand  reporter  for  a 
limited  time,  say  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  If  thesa  limits  of 
time  are  exceeded  the  tax  upon  the  powers  of  concentration 
is  so  great  that  the  shorthand  reporter  is  very  apt  to  omit 
words  here  and  there  unknowingly. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  expert  to  report  the  masters  of 
our  language,  of  tone  and  gesture,  who  possess  voices  that 
are  remarkable  for  their  volume  and  range  and  their 
capacity  to  express  every  shade  of  feeling  and  of  passion  of 
the  human  soul.  Deep  in  tone,  and  perhaps  melodious,  such 
voices  are  magical  in  their  power  of  controlling  the  feelings 
of  those  who  listen  to  their  varying  cadences  and  exquisite 
modulations.  As  examples  of  this  type  of  character,  let  me 
mention,  among  others,  Beecher,  Joseph  Parker,  Gladstone, 
Henry  Clay,  Webster,  O'Connell,  IngersoU,  Wendell  Phillips, 
etc. 

A  clear,  distinct,  far-reaching  voice  is  undoubtedly  a 
natural  gift,  although  public  speakers  can  do  much  by  train- 
ing to  acquire  an  agreeable  tone.  Purity  of  tone,  clearness 
of  enunciation,  and  deliberation  of  utterances  are  what  make 
public  speakers  heard  and  interesting.  Contrary  to  the 
belief  of  the  general  public,  the  shorthand  reporter  knows 
very  well  that  the  loud  voice  is  not  always  a  distinct  one. 
In  reporting  loud,  excitable  speakers,  we  have  encountered 
difficulty  at  times  in  catching  their  exact  words,  owing  to 
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deficient  enunciation  or  the  muffling  of  syllables.  Occasion- 
ally a  great  speech  is  delivered  which  seems  to  preserve  in 
print  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  its  power;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  it  is  but  the  worthless  remains 
which  the  most  expert  shorthand  reporter  can  give  of  that 
which,  in  its  utterance,  so  charmed  or  electrified  the  , 
audience. 

The  competent  shorthand  reporter  experiences  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  reporting  the  speeches  of  men  who  are  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  good  voices. 

But  it  is  not  our  province  to  dwell,  at  this  time,  upon 
the  faults  of  many  speakers  in  the  management  of  the  voice, 
such  as  a  lack  of  proper  modulation,  indistinct  articulation, 
speaking  too  slowly,  or  too  rapidly,  or  in  a  constant  mono- 
tone, but  to  point  out  the  many  mistakes  that  are  liable  to 
occur  in  the  professional  work  of  the  shorthand  reporter 
from  bad  speaking,  for  which  he  is  sometimes  unjustly 
assailed  by  the  speakers  themselves. 

Medical  men  have  always  considered  the  process  of  hear- 
ing in  connection  with  shorthand  v^riting  as  difficult  to 
describe  satisfactorily.  The  process  of  hearing  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  distinct  steps;  namely,  '*  one,  the  hearing  of 
a  sound  as  such,  and  the  other,  its  recognition  as  a  word. 
A  sound  may  be  perfectly  heard,  and  yet  the  shorthand 
reporter  is  not  able  to  recognize  that  it  is  a  word,  or  what 
it  is."  This  is  particularly  true  in  technical  reporting.  A 
shorthand  reporter  in  taking  the  proceedings  of  a  technical 
convention,  for  the  first  time,  may  meet  with  words  that  he 
has  never  heard  before.  He  may  hear  a  sound  or  sounds, 
hut  fails  to  recogfuize  that  it  is  a  word  or  what  the  word  is. 
This  is  known  as  word-deafness.  Unfamiliar  technical  terms 
strike  the  ear  of  the  average  shorthand  reporter  as  a  foreign 
langnage.  In  medical  or  scientific  reporting,  in  hearing  an 
unfamiliar  word  for  the  first  time,  one  may  write  a  word  as 
he  hears  it  phonetically,  but  wrongly,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  then  in  the  seventh  attempt,  either  by  emphasis 
or  slow  utterance  of  the  word  by  the  speaker,  he  will  catch 
it  and  v^rite  it  correctly.  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  most 
expert  shorthand  reporter  in  hearing  the  words  ciholecysten- 
terostomy,  choledocholithotomy,  taparo-myomectotny,  Uihokelopho- 
pedian,  dolic?iocephalic,  duodenocholecystostomy,  encephaloracMd- 
ian,  gastroenterooolostomy,  parathyroidecUnny,  for  the  first  time, 
if  uttered  rapidly,  even  though  he  possesses  the  most  acute 
audition,  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  take 
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them  down.  .It  is  true,  the  sounds  of  these  words  would 
excite  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  ear,  and  through  them  the 
nerv«  cells  of  the  center  for  hearing  in  the  brain,  but  the 
mind,  under  such  circumstances  is  temporarily  dazed  by 
rapidity  of  utterance.  Sir  William  R.  Growers  says  that  the 
term  phonetic  shorthand  is,  strictly  speaking,  wrong;  that 
as  shorthand  reporters  we  do  not  write  by  sound,  but  by 
speech.  It  is  the  process  for  articulation,  not  the  process 
for  hearing,  that-  is  directly  symbolized  in  the  phonetic 
signs.  The  two  processes,  that  for  hearing,  and  that  for 
articulation,  correspond  perfectly.  If  a  word  that  is  heard 
is  repeated,  the  sensory  effect  of  the  process  of  articulation, 
i.  e.,  the  sound  heard  by  the  speaker  himself,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  occurred  when  he  first  heard  the  word 
uttered  by  another  person,  but  unless  the  shorthand  re- 
porter is  familiar  with  the  word  uttered,  particularly  if  it 
be  a  long  one,  the  receptive  center  in  the  brain  becomes 
stunned,  for  the  time  being,  so  that  he  can  make  little  or 
nothing  out  of  it. 

When  one  undertakes  the  study  of  any  system  of  short* 
hand  to  fit  himself  for  an  amanuensis  or  a  professional 
shorthand  reporter,  it  is  presupposed  that  his  hearing  is 
good;  that  it  is  in  no  sense  impaired,  and  yet  it  is  well 
known  to  aurists  that  shorthand  reporters  manifest  vary* 
ing  degrees  of  acuteness  of  hearing.  One  with  very  acute 
hearing  will  catch  the  low,  rapid,  mumbling  words  of  the 
conversational  style  of  speaker,  when  his  less  fortunate  col- 
league will  unconsciously  skip  words  here  and  there,  or  per- 
haps mishear  what  has  been  said.  Failure  to  catch  words 
may  be  attributed  either  to  imperfect  training  of  the  ear, 
or  to  some  congenital  or  acquired  defect  in  the  hearing 
apparatus.  Shorthand  reporters  with  impaired  hearing  un- 
knowingly take  down  wrong  words  now  and  then,  particu* 
larly  those  of  similar  sounds,  but  different  in  meaning.  For 
example,  a  well  known  court  reporter,  in  taking  some  med- 
ical expert  testimony,  instead  of  catching  the  words  "  ankle 
clonus,"  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  which  the  physician  used 
repeatedly,  caught  the  word  "  ankylosis,"  and  so  transcribed 
it.  Fortunately,  the  physician  in  reading  the  copy  detected 
the  error  and  rectified  it.  Again,  the  word  **  artifacts  "  was 
taken  down  by  one  of  the  best  reporters  in  this  country 
and  transcribed  "heart  effects."  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  error  might  have  been  due  to  the  reporter's  unfamil- 
iarity  with  the  word  rather  than  to  defective  hearing. 
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The  following  mistakes,  collected  from  different  sources, 
have  been  ascribed  to  defective  hearing"  or  to  mishearing  on 
the  part  of  shorthand  j-eporters.  Some  of  these  are  greatly 
overdrawn : 


Correct. 

Since  a  year  last  February. 

The  Italians  want  to  be  a 
nation. 

Overtax. 

Watching  from  their  home 
on   high. 

I  removed  a  sarcoma  of 
the  groin  rapidly  on  the 
third   day  after   parturition. 

Behold  the  martyr  in  a 
sheet  of  fire. 

A  man  may  smile  and 
smile,  and  be  a  villain  still. 

Tubo-ovarian    abscess. 

Boiler   shop   pharmacy. 

Foramen   ovale. 

The  goose  and  the  goat. 

Gross  receipts. 

Those  lovely  eyes  be* 
dimmed. 

Whilst  men  slept  the  devil 
sowed  tares. 

Wants   of  mlllmen. 

My  brothers,  Horace  and 
Henry. 

And  buds  and  blossoms  in 
the   dust. 

O,  conscience,  where  are 
thy   perversions! 

Battle-scarred    veteran. 

Bread  cast  upon  the 
waters. 

Uno  flatu. 

Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians. 

O  come  thou  goddess,  fair 
and  free,  in  heaven  yclept 
EuphroR3'ne. 


Incorrect. 

Six   years   last   February. 

The  Italians  want  to  be  in 
Asia. 

Overt  acts. 

Watching  from  the  Roman 
high. 

I  removed  a  sarcoma^ 
growing  rapidly,  on  the 
third   day   after  parturition. 

Behold  the  martyr  with 
his  shirt  on  fire. 

A  man  may  smile  and 
smile,  but,  by  heavens,  it's 
there  still. 

Pseudo-ovarian    abscess. 

Border    shop   pharmacy. 

Foreman    of    the    valley. 

The    good    Sunday   goat. 

Grocery  seats. 

Those  lovely  eyes  be 
damned. 

\Miilst  men  slept  the  devil 
sawed  trees. 

Wants   of   milkmen. 

My  brother's  horse  and 
Henry. 

And  buds  and  blows  Sam 
in  the  dust. 

O,  conscience,  where  are 
thy  perforations! 

Battle-scared    veteran. 

Bread  caused  pain  to  the 
waiters. 

You  know  flatu. 

Great  Diana!  What  a 
farce  this  is. 

O  come  thou  goddess,  fair 
and  free,  in  heaven  she 
crept    and   froze   her   knee. 
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Your  President  (Charles  H.  Requa),  in  acting  as  toast- 
master  at  your  meeting  held  October  24,  1906,  mentioned  a 
stenographer  who,  in  the  Greeley  campaign,  reported  Horace 
Greeley.  Greeley  made  reference  to  "  three  men  in  buck* 
ram,"  which  the  stenographer  transcribed,  "three  men  in  a 
back  room."  And  when  Mr.  Greeley  plaintively  asked,  "  is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  "  the  reporter  wrote  it  out,  "  Is 
there  no  barn  in  Guilford? "  But  he  capped  the  climax 
when  Mr.  Greeley  undertook  to  close  a  labored  efPort  with 
that  well  known  quotation  of  Shakespeare's,  "  'Tis  true, 
'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  which  the  reporter  ren- 
dered, "  'Tis  two,  'tis  fifty,  'tis  fifty,  'tis  fifty-two." 

Matthew  Arnold  in  a  lecture  on  "  Numbers,"  delivered  in 
Chicago,  in  referring  to  Dr.  Johnson's  characteristic  saying 
that  "  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  said, 
"  The  saying  is  cynical.  Many  would  call  it  brutal,  but  it 
has  something  in  it  of  plain  robust  sense  and  truth."  But 
this  was  written  by  the  shorthand  reporter  and  printed  in 
a  prominent  daily  newspaper:  "  The  saying  is  cynical,  many 
would  call  it.  Brutus  put  something  in  it  of  plain  robust 
sense  and  truth." 

Andrew  J.  Graham,  the  well  knovm  author  of  the 
Graham  system,  in  the  Standard  Phonographic  Visitor  for 
April,   1867,  writes: 

I  reported  a  speech  by  Wendell  Phillips  for  the  Pulpit 
and  Rostrum.  The  reportorial  table  being  fully  occupied  I 
held  my  note-book  on  my  knee.  A  report  was  made  at  the 
same  time  for  the  New  York  Times  by  several  reporters  then 
adhering  to  the  Old-Phonographic  forms.  Mr.  Phillips  at- 
tempted to  employ  the  Times  report,  and  had  commenced  to 
make  the  numerous  corrections  required,  when  my  report 
was  received  from  the  publisher  of  the  Pulpit  and  Rostrum. 
Such  was  the  relief  afforded  by  this  report  that  Mr.  Phillips 
(though  under  no  obligations  to  me)  wrote  me  acknowledg- 
ing the  correctness  of  my  report,  and  enclosed  a  small  draft 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  thankfulness  for  the  relief  from  the 
torture  of  correcting  his  speech  as  murdered  by  the  report- 
ers, not  from  a  lack  of  a  high  estimate  of  their  own  abili- 
ties, not  from  a  lack  of  experience,  nor  from  a  lack  of 
sufficient  practice,  for,  they  were  professional  reporters 
(while  I  was  reporting  occasionally  only,  as  my  duties  as 
author  and  publisher  would  allow).  The  following  table 
presents  a  small  number  of  the  blunders,  omissions,  etc. 
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Incorrect  Report. 

Went  into  dungeons,  and 
the  laws  that  Pitt  executed 
Burke  praised. 

When  the  thing  first 
showed  its  head  Jefferson 
Davis  (etc.) 

I  don't  believe  in  seces- 
sion 

in  their  day 

strengthen  its  hands 
across  the  Potomac 

warned  for  seventy  years 

subserved  by  wounding 
the   Union 

Over  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington 

angry 

Which  will  be  handed 
down  between  us  and  the 
Confederate  States — ^and  di- 
vide a  bloody  and  intestine 
struggle 

If  in  1830,  1831,  Carolina 
not  Jackson,  had  been  hung. 

Adopted  into  the  partner- 
ship. 

Americans  are  not  to 
wait  for  the  will  or  wisdom 
of  a  single  man — we  are 
not  to  wait  for  Fremont  or 
M'cClellan  or  our  own  Gov- 
ernment—  as  our  dictator 
to  hide  it.  Rome,  a  herd  of 
beggars  and  soldiers  kept 
quiet  only  by  waiting  for  a 
despotism  to  hide  it,  for  she 
put  the  responsibility  into 
the   hands   of   a  dictator. 

Men  v^ith  brains  large 
enough  to  form,  and  breath 
hot  enough  to  fuse  the  will 
of  nineteen  millions. 

The  ordinary  powers  of 
Congress  carried  bankruptcy 
from  New  Hampshire  to 
Portland. 

rests 

the   powers   of   Congress 

It  laid  forever  that  cast 
oflP  argument. 


Correct  Report. 

Went  into  dungeons  under 
laws  that  Pitt  executed  and 
Burke  praised. 

When  the  thing  first 
showed  itself,  had  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Toombs,  and 
Keitt,    and   Wise    (etc.) 

I  don't  consider  this  as 
secession 

under  it 

stretch  its  hands  across 
the  Potomac 

married  for  seventy  years 

subserved  by  rounding  the 
Union  into  perfect  shape. 

Over  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans 

angered 

Which  are  to  hand  this 
and  the  other  confederacy 
down  for  25  or  30  years,  di- 
vided, weakened,  and  bloody 
with  intestine  struggle. 

If  in  1830,  1831,  nullifica- 
tion under  Jackson  had 
been  hung 

Admitted  into  the  part- 
nership. 

Americans  are  not  to  wait 
for  the  will  or  the  wisdom 
of  a  single  man — we  are  not 
to  wait  for  Fremont  or 
M'cClellan.  The  Govern- 
ment is  our  dictator.  It 
might  do  for  Rome,  a  herd  of 
beggars  and  soldiers  kept 
quiet  only  by  the  weight  of 
despotism — it  might  do  for 
Rome  in  moments  of  danger, 
to  hurl  all  responsibility  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  dictator. 

Men  with  brains  large 
enough  to  comprehend  the 
hour  and  wills  hot  enough 
to  fuse  the  purpose  of  nine- 
teen  millions 

The  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress carried  bankruptcy 
from  New  Haven  to  Port- 
land 

resides 

The  war  powers  of  Con* 
gress 

It  laid  forever  that  ghost 
of  an  argument. 
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The  Earl  of  Garnaryon  once  said:  "In  these  days 
clergymen  are  expected  to  have  the  wisdom  and  learning 
of  a  Jeremy  Taylor,"  but  it  was  reported  and  transcribed, 
"  In  these  days  clergymen  are  expected  to  have  the  wisdom 
and  learning  of  a  Journeyman  tailor. 

An  English  Dean  once  said:  "  If  some  one  should  feel 
disposed  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  coat  with  decent 
sleeves,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  wearing  it  in  the 
Cathedral;"  but  he  was  reported  in  a  noted  London  daily 
newspaper  as  ready  "  to  conduct  divine  service  in  a  coat  with 
a  dozen  sleeves." 

Bishop  Eraser  said  in  a  speech  on  "  Waifs  and  Strays," 
"  We  take  these  children  out  of  the  street;  we  clothe  them; 
we  tend  them;  we  watch  over  them."  But  he  was  reported 
as  saying,  "We  take  these  children  out  of  the  street;  we 
clothe  them;  we  tend  them;  we  wash  them." 

Baron  Dowse,  in  addressing  a  Cork  jury,  quoted  the 
well-known  line  from  Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall,  "  Better 
fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  but  which 
was  transcribed  by  the  reporter,  "  Better  fifty  years  of 
Europe  than  a  circus  in  Bombay." 

John  Bright  once  said:  "  I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,"  but  he  was  reported  as  having  said,  "  I  have 
sat  at  the  feet  of  a  game  cock." 

"  He  leased  his  thousand  lots,"  was  transcribed  "  ho 
fleeced  his  thousand  flocks."  "  Breezy  atmosphere,"  was 
transcribed  "  greasy  atmosphere."  "  Died  from  her  recent 
hemorrhage,"  was  transcribed  "  died  from  her  recent 
marriage." 

A  venerable  archdeacon,  who  advocated  the  "  breaking 
of  bread  in  the  vestry,"  was  rather  staggered  to  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  he  advocated  "breaking  heads  in  the 
vestry." 

A  phonographer,  according  to  the  London  Times,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  shortly  before 
his  death,  makes  his  physician  say  that  his  patient  had 
"  change  stroke "  in  his  breathing.  "  Presumably,  the 
illustrious  patient  was  suffering  from  "  Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration." 

"  The  Exeter  Hall  crowd,"  was  transcribed  by  an  Eng^ 
lish  parliamentary  reporter  as  "  the  executor  of  the  whole 
crowd." 

Bourke  Cochran,  in  dictating  a  speech,  which  was  sub- 
sequently delivered  in  Tammany  Hall,  confided  to  a  friend 
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that  "  there  was  a  sort  of  climax  in  which  occurred  the 
words:  "  This  argument  furnishes  every  kind  of  fuel  that 
eloquence  needs."  But  on  sending-  to  his  stenographer  for 
a  transcript  of  his  speech,  imagine  his  emotions  on  seeing- 
his  climax  transcribed:  "  This  argument  furnishes  every 
kind  of  food  that  elephants  need." 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States 
Congress  a  spirited  debate  took  place  on  a  motion  to 
permit  shorthand  writers  to  take  the  proceeding's  for  the 
edification  of  the  public,  and  one  of  the  objections  raised 
was  that  shorthand  writers  made  mistakes  (think  of  it), 
and  on  this  point  a  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  wit,  said: 

"  In  another  report  I  find  a  great  blunder.  It  was  said 
that  the  House  had  appointed  a  committee  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  barbers  of  the  United  States.  This  struck  me  as 
a  very  gross  misrepresentation,  for  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  would,  at  so  early  a  date, 
attempt  to  usurp  an  authority  not  vested  in  them  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that,  too,  over  a  body  of  men  who  could 
at  any  time  put  an  end  to  tyranny  with  the  edg-e  of  the 
razor;  but  on  searching  the  records  I  find  that  the  word 
"  harbors  "  was  intended,  and  not  barbers." 

But  for  all  this,  Mr.  Smith  favored  the  reinstatement 
of  what  is  called  "  Argus "  behind  the  speaker's  chair, 
whence  he  could  both  see  and  hear  distinctly  every  word 
that  was  uttered  in  the  House. 

Notwithstanding*  the  fact  that  mistakes  are  liable  to 
be  made  by  the  best  shorthand  reporters  from  one  cause 
or  another,  to  me  it  is  really  marvelous  that  as  a  class  we 
make  so  few  errors  when  we  consider  the  difficulties,  the 
trying-  circumstances,  and  nerve-racking  conditions  under 
which  we  have  to  take  notes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  mishearing  and 
defective  hearing  unless  the  ear  of  the  shorthand  writer  is 
subjected  to  a  careful  examination  by  an  aurist,  and  the 
tests  for  determining  the  normal  acuteness  of  hearing  are 
carried  out.  A  prominent  aurist  once  told  me  that  during 
an  extensive  practice  he  had  met  with  a  number  of  cases 
of  impaired  hearing  among  shorthand  reporters  who  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  afflicted  with 
partial  deafness. 
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CAUSES  OF  MISHEARING. 
Mishearings  may  be  largely  attributed  to  or  arise  from 

1.  Indifference  or  lack  of  interest  on  part  of  the  short- 
hand reporter  in  the  subject-matter.  -  This  is  eminently 
true  when  he  has  to  report  the  speeches  of  men  who,  in 
the  language  of  Disraeli,  "  are  inebriated  with  the  exuber- 
ance of  their  own  verbosity." 

2.  Noises  in  the  room  or  hall  in  which  the  shorthand 
reporter  is  taking  notes. 

3.  Indistinct  utterance  on  part  of  the  speakers 
themselves. 

4.  A  conversation  being  carried  on  at  or  near  the 
reporter's  table  between  two  members  on  an  extraneous 
subject,  while  a  third  is  addressing  the  convention.  This 
is  sometimes  very  annoying  to  the  reporter. 

5.  The  President  and  Secretary  holding  a  low,  mutter- 
ing conversation  relative  to  some  topic  to  come  before  the 
meeting. 

6.  The  speaker  dropping  his  voice  at  the  end  of 
sentences. 

7.  The  interruption  of  the  shorthand  reporter  by  some 
thoughtless  member,  thus  rendering  a  report  defective, 

8.  The  informality  of  several  persons  talking  at  once, 
each  one  presuming  the  other  has  the  floor,  is  another 
unparliamentary  feature  of  m.any  meetings. 

9.  Reporting  the  speeches  of  men  whose  words  are  so 
indistinct  and  badly  muffled  that  they  cannot  be  reported 
accurately  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  this  type  of 
speaker  who  criticizes  the  work  of  expert  shorthand 
writers.  Good  speakers  rarely  ever  do  so.  We  must  never 
expect  to  please  the  man  who  speaks  rapidly  and  indis- 
tinctly, and,  at  the  same  time,  hurls  disconnected,  intri- 
cate, unfinished  sentences  at  us. 

10.  Sneezing  or  coughing  during  a  debate. 

11.  The  slamming  of  doors. 

12."  Noises  from  the  street  during  hot  weather,  when 
the  windows  of  a  hall  in  which  a  meeting  is  being  held  are 
open,  notably  the  storage  of  the  winter's  supply  of  coal. 

13.  Bad  pronunciation  or  enunciation;  the  final  words 
of  sentences  being  almost  inaudible  or  doubtfully  heard. 

14.  Unfamiliarity  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  with  the 
subject-matter. 

15.  Extreme  hoarseness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
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16.  Clearing'  of  the  throat  on  the  part  of  some  one 
while  another  is  speaking. 

17.  Partial,  but  temporary,  deafness  on  part  of  the 
shorthand  Tvriter  induced  by  a  cold. 

18.  A  change  in  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  shorthand  writer,  induced  by  a  long  siege  of  note- 
taking,  the  mind  acting  sluggishly,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  protesting'ly. 

19.  The  man  who  addresses  a  convention  from  the 
center  of  the  hall,  but  who,  instead  of  facing  the  presiding 
officer  and  shorthand  writer,  turns  his  back  toward  them, 
is  reported  with  great  difficulty. 

On  one  occasion  I  sent  a  hurriedly  written  note  to  a 
presiding  officer  to  ask  a  g'entleman,  who  was  speaking, 
to  face  the  reporter,  as  his  voice  was  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  vibrate  through  his  back.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
Chairman  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  read  my  note  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice  to  the  convention,  which  not  only  pro- 
voked laughter,  but  had  the  electrical  effect  thereafter  of 
causing  each  speaker  to  face  the  reporter  and  Chairman, 
when  speaking. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allen  Beed,  in  an  article  on  "  Hearing  and 
Mishearing,*'  says  he  has  known  the  most  whimsical  mis- 
takes to  be  made  by  reporters,  owing  to  defective  hearing, 
to  imperfect  utterance  of  the  speaker,  or  to  the  great  sim- 
ilarity in  sounds  of  certain  words  and  phrases  which  have 
diiferent  meanings.  He  has  in  his  own  work  been  doubtful 
whether  a  speaker  said  "  alone  "  or  "  a  loan." 

If  we  were  to  place  some  shorthand  reporters  in  a 
large  hall  to  report  a  meeting  where  the  members  rise 
here  and  there  to  speak,  unless  they  have  had  experience 
in  convention  reporting,  their  transcripts  of  speeches  would 
hardly  pass  muster.  Any  kind  of  convention  reporting  is 
difficult,  trying,  and,  sometimes,  exasperating.  One  needs 
a  well-trained  mind  and  the  most  acute  hearing  to  do  this 
work  well.  I  do  not  think  the  court  reporter  has  to  take 
notes  under  as  many  trying  and  exasperating  conditions 
and  circumstances  as  the  official  convention  reporter. 

In  reporting  some  men,  the  closing  portions  of  sen- 
tences may  not  be  heard  distinctly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all, 
and  the  exact  sense  may  not  be  understood  by  the  short- 
hand reporter  at  the  time;  but  careful,  patient  study  of 
what  precedes  and  follows  will  invariably  enable  him  to 
ferret  out,  so  to  speak,  the  sense  of  what  was  said,  par- 
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ticularly  if  he  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter.  The 
court  reporter  has  a  great  advantage  oyer  his  less  fortunate 
fellow  practitioner  who  reports  meetings,  in  that  the  wit- 
ness invariably  sits  close  to  him,  so  that  he  can  generally 
catch  every  word  that  is  uttered.  Then,  too,  he  can  inter- 
rupt a  witness  if  he  fails  to  understand  a  word,  or  can  take 
occasion  to  impress  upon  him  (the  witness)  the  import- 
ance of  distinct  utterance.  The  convention  reporter,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  compelled  to  take  the  speeches  of  men 
who  speak  from  various  parts  of  a  hall,  and  unless  they 
make  themselves  heard,  even  with  the  most  acute  hearing 
he  is  apt  to  skip  words  of  sufficient  importance  to  mar  or 
to  lead  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  speakers'  ideas. 

Fred  Pitman  has  said  that  difficulty  in  catching  words 
necessarily  impedes  the  reporter's  progress,  compelling  him 
often  to  pause  momentarily  until  he  can  guess  the  word 
he  has  failed  to  hear.  The  effect  on  one's  writing,  of  hear- 
ing a  speaker  well  or  imperfectly  is  very  marked.  A  well 
educated  man,  with  fair  intellectual  powers,  possessing  a 
good  voice,  and  having  a  clear  and  gfraceful  delivery^  can  be 
reported  by  an  expert  shorthand  writer  verbatim  at  a 
rate  of  180  words  per  minute  quite  easily;  whereas  an 
uneducated  man,  with  feeble  logical  powers,  with  vagfue, 
indefinite  or  hazy  ideas,  and  having  a  bad  voice  and  ft 
worse  delivery,  can  not  be  reported  at  all  without  anxiety 
and  difficulty. 

Defective  hearing  on  the  part  of  the  shorthand  writer 
may  be  due  to  some  trivial  cause  which  can  be  easily  reme- 
died by  consulting  an  aurist.  The  trouble  may  not  be 
congenital,  but  acquired.  It  may  arise  from  impacted  wax 
secreted  by  the  ear,  or  some  other  unimportant  cause. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  hearing  of  shorthand 
writers,  it  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  typists,  phonograph  and  graphophone  operators 
should  have  very  acute  hearing,  otherwise  the  most  ludi- 
crous mistakes  will  occur.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
where  so  many  words  with  similar  sounds,  but  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  meaning,  are  used.  A^  examples,  we  have  chemosis 
and  ecchymosis;  anemia  and  enemia;  macerate  and  lacerate; 
nephritis  and  metritis;  perineum  and  peritoneum. 

The  court  reporter  in  taking  the  testimony  of  expert 
witnesses,  when  long  technical  terms  are  used,  is  justified 
in  asking  them  to  enunciate  the  words  slowly  and  in  syl- 
lables, or,  better  still,  to  spell  them,  if  in  doubt,  because 
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of  the  great  and  almost  endless  variety  of  subjects  he  has 
to  cover  in  his  professional  work.  He  needs  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  not  only  of  general  but  special  knowledge.  For 
instance,  in  personal  injury  cases  he  encounters  such 
expressions  as  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the 
ulna,  tibia  and  fibula;  stertorous  breathing;  kyphosis  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae;  dislocations  of  the  metacarpal  and 
carpal  bones,  etc.  In  suits  brought  against  bankers,  col- 
laterals, hypothecations,  rehypothecations,  deposits,  spe- 
cific reserves,  corporate  responsibilities,  clearing  housb 
exchanges,  are  among  the  terms  that  will  likely  be  hurled 
at  him.  In  actions  of  ejectment  expressions  such  as  metes 
and  bounds,  blazed  trees,  section  comers,  variations 
between  the  true  and  magnetic  meridian,  correction  lines, 
original  patents,  colonial  g^rants,  tax  title,  forfeitures,  etc., 
will  be  used.  In  life  insurance  cases  he  vrill  hear  such 
expressions  as  lapsed  policies,  actuary's  calculations,  rate 
and  life  tables,  reversionary  dividends,  surrender  values, 
paid-up  policies,  endowments,  etc.  One  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely and  mention  the  peculiar  expressions  and  terms  that 
are  used  in  lawsuits  which  concern  mining,  electricity, 
civil  engineering,  geology,  ship-building,  machinery,  validity 
of  wills  etc.,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so  in  this 
presence.  It  all  points  to  the  fact  that  the  shorthand 
reporter  needs  to  be  a  veritable  encyclopedia. 

What  course  should  shorthand  reporters  pursue  to 
obviate  mishearings: 

1.  If,  while  some  member  is  addressing  a  meeting,  a 
conversation  is  being  carried  on  by  others  on  an  extraneous 
subject,  loud  enough  to  interfere  with  accurate  note- 
taking,  the  attention  of  the  presiding  officer  should  be 
promptly  called  to  that  fact,  and  if  he  knows  his  business, 
he  should  and  generally  will  stop  such  a  conversation. 

2.  Again,  if  great  difliculty  is  met  with  in  hearing  a 
speaker  who  is  addressing  the  convention,  on  account  of 
his  back  being  turned  toward  the  reporter,  the  chairman 
should  be  reminded  of  it,  in  order  to  obviate  mishearings. 

3.  The  ambulatory  method  of  reporting  conventions 
has  some  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  The  advan- 
tages are  that  the  reporter  can  usually  take  a  verbatim 
note  by  adopting  this  method  for  indistinct  speakers  or  for 
those  whose  voices  lack  carrying  power;  but  shorthand 
notes  taken  under  such  circumstances  should  be  transcribed 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  longer  they  are  laid  aside 
the    greater    the    difficulty    in    deciphering    them.      If    the 
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relay  system  is  not  invoked  in  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  a  large  convention,  so  that  each  reporter  on  the  staff 
can  transcribe  his  take  while  the  notes  are  "  hot,"  so  to 
speak,  and  the  subject-matter  is  fresh  in  his  mind,  the 
reporter  of  siich  a  body  had  better  take  his  notes  at  a 
table,  conveniently  located  for  hearing,  because,  all  things 
considered,  he  can  take  a  more  accurate  note  of  vsrhat  is 
being  said  than  by  adopting  the  ambulatory  method.  Hav- 
ing tried  faithfully  both  methods  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Possibly  there  are  some  shorthand  writers  who  can  make 
good,  neat,  easily  decipherable  notes  in  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  who  would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
transcribing  them  when  they  are  "  cold,"  but  I  doubt 
whether  all  of  us  can  attain  that  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Df  course,  this  method  of  reporting  speeches  is  practiced 
daily,  and  with  great  skill,  by  our  Congressional  reporters; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  shorthand  notes  are 
usually  transcribed  at  once,  and  that  generally  the  *'  takes  " 
are  short.  Memory  necessarily  plays  an  important  part  in 
deciphering  notes  taken  by  the  ambulatory  method,  par- 
ticularly where  the  "  takes  "  are  short. 

4.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  writer  to  have  a  brief  con- 
versation with  the  presiding  officer  before  the  meeting 
begins,  during  which  that  officer  has  impressed  upon  him 
the  importance  of  having  each  speaker  in  rising  to  speak 
announce  his  name,  town  and  S^tate,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  official  reporter,  but  for  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, who  frequently  wish  to  know  the  names  of  those  who 
are  speaking.  Undoubtedly  the  value  of  a  speaker's 
remarks  is  dependent  on  the  record  of  his  name.  His 
remarks  might  be  notable  for  their  originality,  g^reat 
research  and  scientific  investigation;  yet  their  value  would 
be  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
the  speaker. 

5.  Where  the  number  in  attendance  is  limited  to  150 
or  200,  I  urge  the  presiding  officer  to  have  each  speaker 
come  forward,  face  the  members,  and  address  them  from  a 
point  near  the  reporter's  table,  and  invariably  this  wish  is 
ccmplied  with,  particularly  when  one  impresses  upon  the 
chairman  the  important  fact  that  to  take  notes  accurately 
the  speakers  must  make  themselves  heard  and  understood. 

6.  The  shorthand  reporter  should  not  hesitate  to  ask 
a  speaker  to  give  his  name,  town  and  State,  and,  at  times, 
to  yell  "  Louder!  "  when  the  speaker  is  inaudible.     I  have 
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done  this   many   times,   with   gratifying  results,   and   the 
speakers  have  not  been  disconcerted  by  the  interruption. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  to 
catch  the  words  of  a  masterpiece  of  oratorical  genius  and 
jot  them  down  with  literal  exactness,  not  a  preposition 
being  out  of  place,  not  an  interjection  wanting;  to  catch 
and  preserve  the  animated  words  of  a  debate,  or  to  take 
the  testimony  of  a  very  rapid  witness  in  court,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  hearing  of  the  shorthand  reporter  should 
be  very  acute. 

The  Pbesident:  I  understand  we  have  present  one  of 
our  honorary  members  who  has  prepared  a  paper  which  will 
undoubtedly  interest  you,  Mrs.  S.  Louise  Patteson,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(The  paper  is  not  published,  at  the  author's  request.) 

Mr.  Sammis:  After  listening  to  this  paper  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  make  a  motion  that  at  our  next  meeting  we 
have  a  paper  contributed  by  a  stenographer  of  the  gentler 
sex.  This  paper  is  different  from  what  we  fellows  write 
about  and  it  gives  us  a  little  broader  view  of  life  and  shows 
that  we  can  be  happy  as  stenographers. 

Mr.  MiMMs:  When  we  abandon  our  working  tools  and 
come  here  and  discuss  matters  germane  to  our  profession, 
Mrs.  Patteson  has  taken  us  through  a  delightful  ramble. 

Mr.  Demming:  A  beautiful  rose  cast  among  a  lot  of 
thorns. 

The  President:  Next  in  order  will  be  a  paper  by 
Col.  Demming. 

THE  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  STENOGRA- 
PHIC LAW  ;  ITS  BENEFITS  TO  PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND  OTHER  STATES. 

BY  HENRY  C.  DEMMING,   OF  HARRISBURO,   PA. 

IT  is  claimed  by  some  verbatim  reporters  that  the  Keystone 
State  now  has  the  most  nearly  perfect  statute  for  court 
reporters,  applying  to  the  courts  generally,  of  any  State  in 
the  Union;  and  when  that  statement  is  made,  it  carries  with 
it  the  declaration  that  it  is  the  best  law  for  official 
stenagpai>hers  that  has  been  enacted  anywhere.  The  statute 
is  given  in  full  herewith: 
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An  Act  relating  to  the  appointment  of  stenographers  and 
assistant  stenographers  to  report  proceedings  in  the 
several  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  orphans'  court«, 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and'  general  jail  delivery, 
and  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  of  this 
Commonwealth,  a.s  well  as  before  commissioners,  mas- 
ters, and  special  masters  in  chancery,  referees,  examin- 
ers, auditors,  and  other  officers;  prescribing  their 
powers  and  duties,  and  when  such  reports  shall  be 
evidence  of  the  facts  reported;  prescribing  their  com- 
pensation and  allowances  for  expenses,  when  the  same 
•shall  be  paid  by  the  county  wherein  such  stenographers 
or  assistant  stenographers  are  employed,  and  when  by 
the  parties  to  such  proceedings;  and  repealing  an  act, 
entitled  "  An  act  directing  the  appointment  of  official 
stenographers  in  the  several  civil  courts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth; authorizing  the  appointment  of  stenograph- 
ers by  examiners,  masters,  referees,  commissioners,  and 
auditors;  authorizing  the  appointment  of  assistant 
stenographers;  repealing  *An  act  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  stenographers  in  the  several  courts  of 
this  Commonwealth,  prescribing  their  duties  and  fixing 
their  compensation,'  approved  May  fifteenth,  one  thou- 
isand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  repealing  *  An  act 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  stenographers  in  the 
several  courts  of  this  Commonwealth,  prescribing  their 
duties  and  fixing  their  compensation,'  approved  May 
eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and 
repealing  *  An  act  defining  the  duty  of  court  stenogfraph- 
ers  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State,'  approved  June 
tenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one," 
approved  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven;  but  such  repeal  not  to 
revive  any  law  repealed  by  the  said  act  of  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Ottelal  atenorraphersj  appointments  of)  terni)  a«KUtant«) 
qaaliflcatlonM}  oath. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  The  law  judges  of  each 
of  the  several  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  the  judges  of 
the  several  orphans'  courts,  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall 
select  and  appoint  a  stenographer,  or  stenographers,  to 
report  all  suits  and  proceedings  in  their  respective  courts, 
a.s  hereinafter  provided.     Such  appointees  shall  be  known  as 
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official  stenographers  of  the  respective  courts,  and  shall  hold 
their  positions  during-  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Any 
official  stenographer  appointed  under  this  act  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  court,  temporarily  supply  a  competent 
assistant  or  substitute  stenographer.  Such  stenographer 
and  assistant  stenographer  shall  be  competent  in  the  art  of 
stenography,  and,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  herein 
provided,  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation,  before  the  protho- 
notary  or  clerk  of  the  particular  court,  to  perform  such 
duties  with  fidelity;  and"  a  copy  of  such  oath  or  affirmation, 
signed  by  the  affiant,  shall  be  certified  by  the  prothonotary 
or  clerk  administering  the  same,  and  filed  of  record  in  the 
proper  office. 

ESmployment  in  criminal  conrtfi. 

Section  2.  The  law  judges  of  each  of  the  several  coufts 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  geneVal  jail  delivery,  and  of  the 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  employ  the  official  stenographer,  or  .stenographers, 
of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the  particular  county,  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  said  courts,  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trial  judge  such  services  shall  be  necessary. 

In  the  orplianB'  oonrtsi  dntleii. 

Section  3.  The  official  stenographers  of  the  several 
orphans'  courts  shall  take  full  stenographic  notes  of  such 
proceedings  as  the  judges  of  such  courts  shall  direct,  and, 
when  so  directed  to  report  proceedings,  shall  in  any  pro- 
ceeding in  any  trial  of  fact  report  the  testimony  of  all  wit- 
nesses examined,  and  matters  offered  in  evidence,  and  the 
ruling  of  the  court  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  thereof, 
as  well  as  the  other  rulings  and  adjudications  of  the  trial 
judges. 

The  official  stenographers  of  the  several  courts  of 
common  i>leas,  when  engaged  in  such  courts,  or  in  the  courts 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  general  jail  delivery  and  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace,  shall  take  full  stenographic  notes  of 
the  testimony  in  all  judicial  proceedings  in  any  trial  of 
fact,  at  law  or  in  ecjuity,  together  with  the  judge's  charge, 
and  of  any  and  every  ruling,  order,  or  remark  of  the  trial 
judge,  or  judges,  relating  to  the  case  on  trial,  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to 
which  ruling,  order,  or  remark  either  party  may  except  hi 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  is  now  prac- 
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ticed  in  relation  to  the  judge's  charge;  and  upon  SLny  trial 
without  a  jury,  shall  likewise  report  the  proceedings, 
including  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  examined  and 
matters  offered  in  evidence,  and  the  rulings  of  the  court 
upon  the  admission  or  rejection  thereof,  and  the  findings  of 
the  court.  And  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  stenograph- 
ers to  take  full  stenographic  notes  of  such  other  matters, 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  courts,  as  the  judges 
of  the  respective  courts,  from  time  to  time,  may  direct. 

Traniicrlptff)  certificate. 

Section  4,  Every  official  stenographer  shall  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  from  his  stenographic  notes  of  any  trial 
or  other  matter  of  which  a  copy  may  be  required,  a  correct 
typewritten  copy  or  copies,  as  hereinafter  provided;  and 
to  the  filing  copy  shall  attach  a  certificate  in  the  following 
form:  — 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  proceedings,  evidence,  and 
charge  are  contained  fully  and  accurately  in  the  notes  taken 
by  me  on  the  trial  of  the  above  cause,  and  that  this  copy 
is  a  correct  transcript  of  the  same. 


Official  Stenographer. 


And  in  the  case  of  any  trial  or  proceeding  before  a 
court,  without  a  jury,  shall  attach  a  certificate  in  the  same 
form,  omitting  reference  to  the  charge. 

JndflTC'*  approval;  flllnar  of  tranncrlpt;  admlsiilble   in  evi- 
dence. 

Section  5.  Such  transcript  shall  be  approved  by  the 
trial  judge,  if  correct,  by  endorsing  as  follows:  — 

The  foregoing  record  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  trial 
of  the  above  cause  is  hereby  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
filed. 


Judge. 

Such  copy,  when  so  certified  by  the  official  stenographer 
and  approved  by  the  trial  judge,  shall  be  filed  in  the  proper 
office  of  the  court,  and  shall  thereafter  become  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  therein  reported;  and  upon  any  other  trial, 
or  ill  any  other  proceedings  in  which  it  may  become  material 
to  prove  the  matters  therein  reported,  such  record,  or  a 
copy  thereof  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  of 
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the  proper  court;  shall  be  taken  and  held  to  be  prima  facie 
correct,  and,  if  otherwise  admissible  in  evidence,  be  admitted 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  the  stenographer  who  made 
the  original  stenographic  report  as  a  witness  to  prove  the 
same. 


Compensation)  per  dlem$  expenses |  annnal  compensation* 

Section  6.  Each  official  stenographer  shall  be  paid  a 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  actually  present  by  himself  or  his  assistant  upon  a  trial 
or  other  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  by 
the  direction  of  any  judge  or  judges  of  any  of  the  courts 
aforesaid,  or  in  attendance  upon  any  of  the  said  judges  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  courts,  and  also  be 
allowed,  in  addition,  such  expenses  and  supplies  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper  and  necessary;  said  per  diem  compensa^ 
tion  and  allowances  for  expenses  and  supplies  to  be  paid  by 
the  county  in  and  for  which  the  said  services  are  performed, 
upon  the  order  of  the  presiding  judge.  Whenever,  in  the 
oxrinion  of  the  judges  of  any  of  said  courts,  the  proper 
despatch  of  the  business  of  said  courts  requires  the 
increased  attendance  of  any  official  stenographer  upon  them, 
or  in  the  court  of  said  judge  or  judges,  they  may  order  and 
decree  that,  in  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  per  diem  compensation, 
the  official  stenographer  shall  receive  an  annual  compensa- 
tion of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceed- 
ing three  thousand  dollars,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  he 
shall  be  allowed  such  expenses  and  supplies  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper  and  necessary;  which  said  annual  com- 
pensation and  allowance  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  and 
for  which  the  said  «ervices  are  rendered,  upon  the  order  of 
the  presiding  judge. 

Dally   transcript  $    proviso}   capital   cases  |   flllnar   of   steno- 
erraplilc  notes. 

Section  7.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial  of  any 
cause,  upon  the  order  of  the  court  upon  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  motion  of  counsel  and  allowance  by  the  court,  the 
official  stenographer  reporting  the  proceeding  shall,  from 
the  stenographic  notes  thereof,  make  three  typewritten 
copies,  and  from  day  to  day  as  the  case  progresses  supply 
one  copy  to  the  court,  one  copy  to  the'  plaintiff,  and  one 
copy  to  the  defendant,  or  to  their  respective  counsel;  and 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  completion  of  the  trial, 
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to  certify  a  complete  copy,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and 
ffupply  to  the  parties  or  their  counisei  "any  portion  of  snch 
copies,  not  previously  supplied,  tas  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  record.  But,  vsrhere  the  trial  judge  and  coun- 
sel representing  the  parties  to  the  cause  so  agree,  such 
copies  need  not  be  made,  unless  subsequently  directed  by 
the  court,  of  its  own  motion,  or  upon  motion  of  counsel 
and  allowance  by  the  court;  Provided,  however,  That  in  any 
case  in  which  an  appeal,  writ  of  error,  or  certiorari  has 
been  taken  to  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court,  or  in  eases 
of  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  official  stenog^rapher  forthwith  to  make,  certify, 
and  file  of  record  a  tyi)ewritten  copy  of  the  stenographic 
notes  of  trial,  without  any  order  of  the  court;  payment 
for  which  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  if  directed 
by  the  court,  but  tha'  court  may  direct  additionia;l  copies  in 
such  cases  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  filing  copy, 
as  hereinbefore  provided.  In  all  cases  in  which  copies  of 
the  stenographic  notes  are  not  made  or  required  as  herein- 
before provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  official  stenog- 
rapher to  file  said  stenographic  notes  in  the  proper  office 
for  the  record  of  said  proceedings.  If  thereafter  the  court 
or  counsel  desire  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  stenographic  notes 
BO  filed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  official  stenographer  to 
make  the  same;  and,  if  ordered  by  the  court,  compensation 
therefor  shall  be  made  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  this 
act;  and,  if  ordered  by  counsel,  v^ithout  an  order  of  the 
court,  then  the  compensation  therefor  shall  be  paid  by  the 
party  ordering  the  same,  at  the  regular  rate  for  the  tran- 
scription of  notes,  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  this  act. 

Compensation  for  tmnscrlpt*. 

Section  8.  Every  official  stenographer  shall  be  paid,  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  provided  in  section  six  of  this 
act,  fifteen  cents  for  each  one  hundred  words  of  every  copy 
of  the  stenographic  notes  of  trials  and  of  other  matters  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  court,  that  are  furnished 
to  the  court  or  filed  of  record,  and  five  cents  for  each  one 
hundred  words  of  every  copy  that  is  given  to  counsel  or  to 
parties,  if  ordered  so  that  they  may  be  typewritten  at  the 
same  time  with  the  filing  copy;  payment  for  such  copies  to 
be  made  by  the  county  in  which  the  case  is  pending,  or  for 
which  the  work  is  performed  upon  the  order  of  the  pre- 
siding judge. 
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Prooeedlnffs    before    a    oomuiiasloneTy    examtner,    referee, 
master,  etc.;  evidence |  compenMatlon. 

Section  9.  Any  ofiEicial  stenographer,  by  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  to  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  or  of 
their  counsel,  before  any  examiner,  master  in  chancery, 
special  master,  referee,  commissioner,  auditor,  or  other  like 
officer,  appointed  by  any  of  the  said  courts,  in  any  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  therein  pending,  may  take,  under  the 
direction  of  any  such  examiner,  master  in  chancery,  special 
master,  referee,  commissioner,  auditor,  or  like  officer,  full 
stenographic  notes  of  such  proceedings,  and  in  such  cases 
shall  furnish  to  such  officer,  upon  his  request,  an  accurate 
typewritten  copy  of  such  notes;  which  copy,  when  approved 
in  writing  by  by  such  officer  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
proper  court  wherein  any  such  suit  is  pending,  or  a  copy 
of  the  copy  so  filed,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  or  prothono- 
tary  of  the  proper  court,  shall  be  taken  and  held  to  be 
prima  facie  correct,  and  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence, 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  as  a  witness  the  stenog'- 
rapher  who  made  the  original  stenographic  report  to  prove 
the  same.  The  compensation  for  said  services  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  official  stenographer 
and  the  parties  or  their  counsel;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement,  then  the  compensation  shall  be  at  the  per  diem 
rate  of  section  six,  and  the  transcript  rate  of  section  eight, 
of  this  act,  together  with  all  travelling  and  hotel  expenses 
of  the  official  stenographer  necessarily  incurred  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  employment  in  such  proceedings  to  be  paid 
by  the  unsuccessful  party  as  costs  in  the  cause,  or  as  the 
court  may  direct. 

Act  of  May  24,  1887,  cited  for  repeal}  repeal. 

Section  10.  That  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  directing  the 
appointment  of  official  stenographers  in  the  several  civil 
courts  of  this  Commonwealth;  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  official  stenographers  in  the  several  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  general  jail  delivery  and  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth;  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  stenographers  by  examiners,  masters, 
referees,  commissioners,  and  auditors;  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  assistant  stenographers;  repealing  *An  act 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  stenographers  in  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  this  Commonwealth,  prescribing  their  duty 
and  fixing  their  compensation,*  approved  May  fifteenth,  one 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  repealing  *An 
act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  stenographers  in  the 
several  courts  of  this  Commonwealth,  prescribing  their 
duties  and  fixing  their  compensation,'  approved  May  eighth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  repealing 
'An  act  defining  the  duty  of  court  stenogfraphers  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State,'  approved  June  tenth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,"  approved  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-«even,  is  hereby  repealed;  but  this 
repealing  clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  revive  or  have 
the  effect  of  reviving  any  law  heretofore  repealed  by  the 
act  of  twenty-fourth  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven. 

Approved  the  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1907. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  first  section  that  the  appoint- 
ments are  compulsory  in  common  pleas  and  orphans'  courts, 
and  optional  in  the  criminal  courts.  All  appointees  are 
designated  of&cial  stenographers.  They  hold  their  positions 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Assistant  official  stenog- 
raphers are  provided  for.  The  law  makes  clear  that  they 
shall  be  competent  in  the  art  science  of  stenography.  They 
perform  all  their  duties  under  a  general  oath  of  fidelity. 
All  these  features  have  been  found  to  work  out  satis- 
factorily under  an  act  that  remained  unchanged  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  twenty  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
judges  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  they  are 
required  to  have  officially  reported  all  homicide  cases,  while 
the  reporting  of  other  causes  in  the  courts  of  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail 
delivery,  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  trial  judge,  who  almost 
invariably  calls  in  the  official  stenographer,  when  such 
employment  is  suggested  by  the  counsel  in  the  case. 

The  third  section  gives  a  liberal-minded  judge  almost 
unrestricted  powers  as  to  his  official  stenographer.  In  the 
©ame  third  section,  second  paragraph,  the  duties  of  the 
official  stenographer  are  laid  down  most  clearly,  and  the 
law  judges,-  under  it,  can  extend  the  duties  of  the  stenog- 
rapher to  any  reasonable  extent. 

The  third  section  also  deals  in  a  very  sensible  way  with 
the  certificates  of  the  official  stenographer  to  all  transcripts. 

The  following  section,  5,  gives  the  form  of  certificate 
of  the  trial  judge,  brief  and  to  the  point. 
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In  the  same  section  the  official  stenogfrapher  is  relieved 
from  being  called  into  court  aa  a  witness  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  transcript. 

In  section  6  the  compensation  of  each  official  stenog- 
rapher is  fixed  at  $10  per  day  for  every  day  actually  present 
in  any  court,  or  for  attendance  upon  any  judge  in  connec- 
tion with  the  busines-s  of  the  court,  and  in  addition  such 
expenses  and  supplies  as  the  court  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary.  In  lieu  of  the  per  diem  the  law  judge  may  fix 
an  annual  compensation  for  court  attendance  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  $1,500,  and  a  maximum  rate  of  $3,000,  all  payments 
to  be  paid  by  the  county  where  the  services  are  rendered 
upon  the  order  of  the  presiding  judge.  This  places  a  prop- 
erly high  standard  for  all  the  official  stenographers  of  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  value  of  this  one  section,  to 
be  pointed  to  by  court  reporters  of  other  States,  is  of  itself 
almost  beyond  computation.  We  believe  it  can  be  used 
successfully,  and  advantageously,  in  almost  every  other 
•State  of  the  Union;  also  in  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
it  vnll  doubtless  have  a  good  effect  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

The  seventh  section  provides  for  daily  copy,  when 
deemed  expedient  by  the  court;  and  these  matters  are  fre- 
quently deemed  expe<nent  when  suggested  by  the  official 
reporter,  or  by  any  of  the  counsel  in  a  case. 

Section  8  provides  a  liberal  compensation  for  transcripts, 
including  carbon  copies.  In  this  section  a  folio  is  specifically 
prescribed  as  one  hundred  words. 

By  the  ninth  section  the  official  stenographer  is  the 
only  verbatim  reporter  who  can  be  legally  employed  by 
any  examiner,  master  in  chancery,  special  master,  referee, 
oommissioner,  auditor,  or  other  like  officer,  and  the  com- 
pensation is  virtually  the  same  as  if  regularly  employed  in 
court.  In  this  manner  the  official  stenographers  become 
practically  the  only  licensed  stenographers  on  legal  work 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  tenth  and  last  section  repeals  all  the  former 
stenographic  laws  of  the  Commonweajth,  excepting  the  spe- 
cial act  providing  for  court  reporters  in  Allegheny  county, 
of  which  Pittsburg  is  the  county  seat.  In  that  special  act 
the  courts  have  the  supreme  power  in  the  appointment  of 
official  stenographers,  and  fixing  their  compensation.  This 
special    act   has    been    found    to    work    so    satisfactorily    in 
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Pittsburg  that  it  was  thought  unwise  to  interfere  with  it 
in  any  way. 

In  conclusion,  our  stenographic  brethren  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  think  we  have  the  model  law;  and  we  are  now  hoping 
that  all  the  other  States  will  copy  therefrom,  except  the 
Empire  State,  where  the  laws  governing  court  reporters  are 
now  so  nearly  perfect,  and  so  satisfactory,  that  we  can  well 
join  hands  with  our  New  York  brethren,  and  say  "  Behold,  the 
two  great  States  that  have  the  best  laws  for  court  reporters, 
and  the  most  just  and  liberal  that  have  been  enacted  by 
any  government,  State  or  National." 

The  President:  O,  that  I  might  have  wings  of  a  dove 
that  I  might  fly  to  Pennsylvania.  The  paper  is  an  excellent 
one  and  it  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Beaile:  I  have  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  our 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  and  now  I  am  certainly  conflrmed 
in  the  idea  that  he  not  only  ought  to  have  wings  because  he 
deserves  them,  and  he  will  have  them  some  time,  for  he 
comes  from  the  stenographer's  paradise.  I  should  be  afraid 
if  I  lived  in  Pennsylvania  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
it  is  too  good  to  be  true.  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  in  addi- 
tion to  what  he  has  told  us  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"How  did  you  get  it?" 

Mr.  Head:  I  have  listened  to  the  interestiDg  paper  of 
Col.  Demming.  While  the  Pennsylvania  act  has  a  good  many 
good  things  in  it,  it  does  not  strike  me  as  being  a  perfect 
act.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  and 
prepared  it,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  while  the  act  was 
dissatisfactory  in  many  respects,  and  did  not  meet  the 
approval  in  all  respects  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  it  was  the 
best  we  could  agree  upon  at  the  time.  The  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  prohibits  any  special  legislation.  This  act  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  reporters  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  judges  of  the  courts  and  the  members  of  the  bar  felt 
that  the  act  of  1887  did  not  meet  their  needs  and  there  was 
a  constant  agitation  going  on  for  a  change  in  it.  The  act 
of  1887  was  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  reporters  of  the 
State.  As  a  result  of*  that  agitation  a  number  of  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  legislature  which,  while  benefiting  some 
of  the  reporters  in  Philadelphia,  would  be  injurious  to  the 
rest  of  the  reporters.  The  reporters  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  outside  reporters  held  a  consultation  and  determined 
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way  and  agree  upon  an  act  to  be  passed,  because  if  an  act 
was  passed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Philadelphia  men,  it 
would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  reporters  in  other  parts  of 
the  State, —  it  would  be  a  fight  for  the  repeal  of  that  act. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Williamsport  several  acts  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  association,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  modify  these  acts  or  draft  a  new  act  and  submit  it  to  the 
association  and  eventually  to  the  legislature.  About  a  year 
ago  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  committee  meeting 
4nd  we  took  up  these  acts  and  worked  several  days  over 
them,  and  finally  the  act  was  drawn  which  Col.  Demming 
has  read.  The  act  was  submitted  to  the  judges  at  Phila- 
delphia and  they  were  satisfied  with  it,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  and  referred  to  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses  and  they  reported  in  favor  of  it, 
and  when  the  bill  came  up  for  final  passage  it  passed  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  in  the  house  and  only  two  dissenting 
votes  in  the  senate,  and  is  now  a  law  in  Pennsylvania. 
While  it  may  be  improved  in  some  respects,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  when  we  consider  the  various  conflicting  interests  in 
different  sections  of  the  State  and  the  great  variety  of 
courts,  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  all  these  conflict- 
ing interests  had  to  be  provided  for  in  one  single  act,  it  is 
perhaps  about  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  devise. 

Mr.  Bemmtnq:  When  this  act  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature the  committee  made  it  their  business  to  appear  before 
the  judiciary  committee  of  both  houses  and  strove  to  make 
this  act  as  clear  to  the  members  of  those  committees,  who 
are  all  lawyers,  as  they  possibly  could,  and  to  meet  any 
objections  in  the  committees  before  any  objections  were 
made  on  the  floor  of  either  house.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  bill  was  introduced  it  passed  practically  unani- 
mously. In  the  senate,  as  Mr.  Head  has  said,  it  passed 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes.  If  that  act  can  be  improved 
upon  by  any  practical  shorthand  writer  I  would  like  to  know 
in  wha;t  way. 

Mr.  Vandemark:  It  seems  perhaps  proper  at  this  time 
to  make  a  few  remarks  coming  as  it  does  immediately  after 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  pajier  of  oup 
good  friend  Meakin;  we  have  listened  with  considerable 
interest  as  to  who  should  pay  the  rent  and  stationery  bills 
of  the  stenographer;  we  have  also  listened  to  the  discovery 
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whether  the  stenographer  should  be  called  upon  to  read  his 
notes  in  court,  yet  aiter  all,  we  have  been  circling  around 
the  foundation  stone  upon  which  this  organization  should 
stand,  and  that  is,  to  my  mind,  the  control  of  legislation  as 
it  affects  us  individually  or  as  members  of  the  Association. 
I  noted  yesterday  that  in  the  announcement  of  the  commit- 
tees by  the  President,  my  name  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  also  noted 
vnth  some  considerable  feeling  the  very  severe  criticism 
which  the  President  found  occasion  to  insert  in  his  address 
upon  the  non-action  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  upon 
the  fact  that  money  had  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
and  adequate  results  had  not  been  received,  and  citing  one 
instance  of  a  bill  which  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Legislative 
Committee,  but  had  been  taken  to  Albany  and  fought  by  a 
man  not  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  think  it  is  proper 
at  this  time  to  say  something  as  to  what  that  committee  has 
done.  During  last  winter  I  was  in  receipt  from  Albany  of 
a  number  of  bills  touching  upon  the  stenographic  profes- 
sion, all  of  which  were  carefully  scanned,  and  Mr.  Ormsby 
will  bear  me  out  that  on  many  occasions  I  consulted  with 
him  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in 
them  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  stenographers.  The 
particular  bill  to  which  the  President  referred  did  not  come 
to  me  in  the  regular  course;  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  and  after  going  over  it  carefully  we  agreed 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  two  men  should  go  to 
Albany.  He  went  there  and  I  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Buso,  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
and  presumed,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Huso  would  lend  him  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power.  I  did  not  hear  until  yesterday 
that  that  assistance  was  not  given,  and  that  Mr.  Barnes 
fought  that  bill  single-handed.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in 
respect  to  the  committee's  action  on  that  particular  bill. 
I  also  vdsh  to  say  that  last  winter  I  prepared  at  considerable 
expense  of  time  a  thorough  annotation  of  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  on  the  certification  of  the  stenographer's 
minutes.  I  prepared  a  bill,  submitted  it  to  the  Appellate 
Division  of  this  department,  obtained  its  sanction  and 
forwarded  it  to  Senator  Page,  but  by  reason  of  his  engross- 
ment in  matters  of  more  importance,  particularly  the  pub- 
lic utility  commission  and  other  matters  of  that  kind,  the 
matter  was  lost  sight  of  until  too  late  to  introduce  it. 
I  propose,  however,  at  the  coming  legislature  to  have  that 
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bill  introduced  and  if  possible  to  have  it  passed.  I  think, 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  criticism  made  of  the  work  of  the 
committee,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  mnst  decline  to  serve 
further  on  that  committee,  and  therefore  decline  a  reap- 
pointment at  this  time. 

I  also  say  as  a  further  suggestion  that  matters  of  this 
kind,  involving  legislation,  are  of  such  grave  importance 
to  us  all  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby 
someone  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  following  up  these 
matters  and  giving  them  the  proper  attention,  and  we  can- 
not depend  upon  men  who  are  in  active  practice  of  their 
profession  to  always  be  ready  to  give  these  matters  their 
attention.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  this  Associa- 
tion make  some  arrangement  with  a  lawyer  and  refer  these 
matters  to  him  and  let  him  take  whatever  action  may  be 
taken  in  the  premises,  and  also  to  bring  suit,  if  necessary, 
in  the  name  of  the  organization  to  protect  individual  mem- 
bers where  their  rights  are  trenched  upon  by  the  author- 
ities, as  I  know  of  several  instances  where  that  has  been 
the  case. 

The  President:  In  line  with  what  Mr.  VanDemark  has 
just  said,  I  am  informed  that  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  evasion  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law,  and  where  such  evasions  are  in  contemplation  and 
effect  the  members  of  this  Association,  it  seems  to  me 
no  more  than  right  that  the  Association  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  civil  service  board  to  that  fact  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  member  affected,  who  would  gain  nothing 
by  attempting  to  avert  such  action,  whereas  the  Associa- 
tion might  take  some  action  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  civil  service  board  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  which 
they  are  bound  to  enforce. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  One  thing  occurred  to  me,  and  that 
is  that  the  appointment  of  the  legislative  committee 
belongs  to  the  incoming  President. 

The  President:  Consider  the  appointments  that  belong 
to  my  successor  as  recalled,  and  let  them  be  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Ormsby:  I  know  that  Mr.  VanDemark  has  devoted 
quite  a  good  deal  of  time  looking  over  these  bills  as  they 
came  to  him,  and  he  has  consulted  with  me.  I  also  know 
as  far  as  Mr.  Barnes  is  concerned  that  he  conferred  with 
both  of  us  and  conferred  with  others  around  the  office, 
and  I  know  that  I  volunteered  to  Mr.  Barnes  myself  if  it 
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was  necessary,  we  would  get  an  audit  from  the  State  Asso- 
ciation and  back  up  his  efforts  with  the  bill.  He  said  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary,  but  would  let  us  know 
if  the  situation  developed,  and  that  we  would  better  keep 
out  of  it  unle&s  it  was  certain  our  efforts  would  be  needed. 
He  went  to  Albany  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  the 
matter  attended  to  without  calling  upon  the  State  Asso- 
ciation for  any  active  efforts.  As  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  we  call  on  very  busy  men  to  watch 
legislation,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
follow  every  piece  of  legislation  without  the  loss  of  much 
time  and  some  money.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ask  any 
Legislative  Committee  to  render  «uch  a  service.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  small  dues  and  do  not  receive  enough 
money  to  carry  on  legislative  campaigns  to  any  great 
extent,  because  those  who  have  been  through  that  process 
know  that  it  is  an  extremely  expensive  thing;  with  the 
expense  of  travel  and  entertainment  several  hundred  dol- 
lars would  not  be  anywhere.  Mr.  VanDemark  made  the 
suggestion  to  have  an  attorney.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
Association  can  afford  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  any 
lawyer.  The  services  of  a  lawyer  would  deplete  our  treas- 
ury. The  better  way  would  be  to  have  a  closer  supervision 
of  the  bills  introduced  and  to  have  the  committee's  atten- 
tion called  by  some  one  who  is  paid  an  adequate  compen- 
sation for  that  service;  then  let  the  committee  put  the 
bill  in  the  hands  of  the  party  interested  and  let  that  party 
initiate  a  movement,  and  then  let  the  State  Association 
stand  back  of  the  party  and  head  off  adverse  legislation. 

Mr.  Bbice:  We  have  members  of  this  Association  in 
Albany  who  are  about  the  legislature,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  them  follow  up  these  bills.  We  ought  to 
have  a  committee  to  watch  legislation,  which  in  this  State, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  bids  fair  to  shape  itself  badly. 
In  my  county  in  the  surrogate's  court  the  rate  per  folio 
is  three  cents;  in  the  court  of  claims  five  cents;  in  the 
county  court  ten  cents,  in  the  supreme  court  six  cents, 
while  in  some  of  the  iState  departments  the  rate  for  argu- 
ments runs  as' high  as  twenty-five  cents.  I  find  a  tendency 
among  lawyers  to  get  dov^oi  to  the  lowest  figfure.  I  do 
not  know  what  can  be  done  unless  it  is  to  conduct  an  edu- 
cational campaign.  I  do  not  think  you  are  apt  to  get  any- 
thing from  the  legislature  unless  the  lawyers  assent  to  it. 
For  any  improvement  in  that  regard  you  will  have  to  edu- 
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cate  the  lawyers,  and  would  not  it  be  a  good  idea  to  visit 
the  State  Bar  Association  and  get  them  interested?  I  do 
not  think  we  can  accomplish  anything  by  talking.  I  th?nk 
the  idea  of  furnishing  the  paper  of  Mr.  Potts  to  the  judges 
is  a  good  one.  If  we  can  bring  the  lawyers  to  appreciate 
having  good  men,  we  can  do  away  with  this  tendency  to 
cutting  down  fees. 

Mr.  Demiiino:  Judging  by  the  experience  in  a  sister 
State,  first  let  the  Association  agree  upon  what  it  wants, 
then  plan  to  send  to  each  member  of  the  Association  copies 
of  bills  as  rapidly  as  they  are  introduced.  When  a  bill  is 
introduced  that  the  Association  wants,  let  the  court 
reporter  at  the  capitol  have  an  interview  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  is  committed  in 
each  branch  of  the  legislature  and  clearly  set  before  the 
chairman  the  objects  of  the  bill,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  any  further.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  before  the  committee  don't  employ  any  lawyer 
to  do  it.  A  reporter  who  has  practical  knowledge  on  all 
points  can  do  more  before  the  committee  in  ten  minutes 
than  a  lawyer  can  in  a  week.  As  soon  as  a  lawyer  appears 
before  the  committee,  the  committee  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  are  paying  for  such  services;  but  if  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  appears  before  the  committee 
it  has  tenfold  more  effect,  and  the  result  is  you  can  get 
what  you  want  if  your  application  is  within  reason.  That 
is  the  way  we  have  done  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  is  the 
way  we  propose  to  do  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Saaimis:  Col.  Demming's  suggestions  are  good,  but 
he  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  first  want  to  amount  to 
something  ourselves  and  get  it  firmly  in  our  noddles  that 
we  do  amount  to  something.  Then  we  want  to  impress 
that  upon  other  people.  So  long  as  we  are  afraid  of  our- 
selves, so  long  as  we  are  afraid  of  our  shadows,  so  long 
as  we  are  afraid  of  the  shadow  of  every  one  who  happens 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  there  is  not  much  doing  before 
a  legislative  committee  or  in  court  or  any  other  place 
except  what  we  have  been  doing  for  years  —  making 
transcripts  of  testimony  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. I  am  not  criticising  the  legislative  committee; 
they  probably  have  done  better  than  any  preceding  one, 
but  they  have  not  done  enough.  We  do  not  want  to  wait 
until  someone  introduces  a  bill  that  is  going  to  hammer  the 
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life  out  of  us,  and  then  say  to  that  someone,  "  Don't  hit 
us  too  hard."  Let  us  do  something.  We  should  have  a 
legislative  committee,  at  least  two  members  of  which  should 
be  located  in  Albany.  I  should  suggest  selecting  young 
men  —  men  who  have  not  yet  "  salted  away "  their  money 
and  are  indifferent-,  men  having  a  future  before  them,  who 
will  have  their  own  future  and  the  future  of  other  stenog- 
raphers in  view, —  who  should  closely  follow  legislative  mat- 
ters. You  can  get  a  copy  of  every  bill  affecting  stenogp- 
raphers.  If  a  committee  is  appointed  I  am  willing,  and  the 
President  and  Mr.  Ormsby  and  every  one  of  us  would  be 
willing,  to  consult  with  the  committee,  and  it  is  for  the 
Association  to  decide  when  a  bill  is  considered  injurious 
*to  somebody  throughout  this  State;  then  all  of  us  should 
work  for  his  interests.  If  the  bill  is  broad  enough  to  affect 
everyone  of  us,  let  us  unite  and  work  like  slaves  until  we 
kill  it.  Don't  let  us,  if  it  is  going  to  affect  Mr.  Brice,  say 
that  we  are  sdrry  for  Brice. 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  This  profession  is  suffering,  especially  the 
official  end  of  it,  from  unjust  rates,  low  rates,  rates  that 
are  not  adequate,  and  yet  timidity  prevents  it  from  taking 
any  steps  to  rectify  this  evil.  It  is  rather  a  large  subject 
to  take  up  at  this  convention,  but  I  do  think  we  could  lay 
out  a  scheme  and  devote  a  whole  session  at  the  next  con- 
vention to  getting  the  members  to  agree  upon  some  ade- 
quate compensation  for  official  stenographers,  embody  in 
a  law  some  reasonable  rate  that  will  apply  to  all  of  us, 
instead  of  having  differing  rates  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  None  of  these  rates  represent  the  work  done  by 
the  stenographers.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  timidity 
deter  us  from  going  to  the  legislature,  because  the  stenog- 
raphers carry  in  their  hands  the  means  of  rectifying  unjust 
legislation. 

If  we  get  a  year  behind  in  our  transcripts  and  each 
stenographer  will  say  he  would  take  the  transcripts  in 
their  order  and  he  will  only  work  eight  hours  a  day,  you 
will  have  the  legal  profession  at  your  feet.  It  is  a  question 
we  all  ought  to  consider  carefully.  I  think  we  could  Very 
profitably  next  year  occupy  one  session  in  trying  to  get 
the  members  together  to  get  the  consensus  of  opinion  and 
draft  a  bill  that  would  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sammib:  I  entirely  differ  with  Mr.  Ormsby  on  one 
proposition,  viz.:  that  this  is  too  large  a  proposition  to  be 
taken  up  now.     If  you  refer  to  the  minutes  I  think  you 
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can  find  the  most  important  work  has  been  postponed  until 
the  next  year,  and  then  it  has  been  forgotten.  As  for 
having  all  the  stenographers  here  you  will  never  do  it  until 
a  bill  is  introduced  reducing  the  salary.  This  is  a  question 
of  initiative.  We  have  got  to  start  it.  There  is  no  time  like 
the  present  to  start. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
focus,  I  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  legislation  when  appointed,  vdth  instruction  from 
this  Association  to  prepare  a  bill  making  stenographers' 
fees  and  compensation  uniform  throughout  the  courts  of 
the  State,  and  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Thomas:  If  we  could  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  it  would  be  of  great  assistance. 

Mr.  Head:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  presume  any 
suggestions  to  your  Association,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
several  times  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  State  Bar 
Association.  If  there  is  anything  in  Pennsylvania  that  we 
steer  clear  of  it  is  the  State  Bar  Association.  The  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  individual  members  of  the  bar  have  inter- 
ests opposit-e  to  stenographers,  and  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  get  their  transcripts  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  In  every 
legislature  are  members  who  have  been  there  a  good  many 
years  and  know  the  ropes,  and  who  have  bills  of  their  own 
to  be  passed,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  of  interest  among 
them,  and  one  man  will  help  another  through  with  his 
bill.  There  is  no  log  rolling  about  it  and  nothing  wrong 
about  it.  It  is  simply  to  know  how  to  do  the  thing,  and 
it  seems  the  most  practical  method  and  the  only  s.uccessful 
method  by  which  a  bill  can  be  passed.  If  this  entire  Asso* 
ciation  should  go  to  the  legislature  and  introduce  a  bill, 
you  will  have  pretty  hard  work  to  get  it  through  if  no 
member  of  the  legislature  was  interested;  but  if  you  can 
get  one  senator  and  one  assemblyman  who  are  friendly  to 
stenographers,  and  who  understand  thoroughly  what  they 
want,  and  they  would  take  charge  of  that  bill  personally 
and  say  to  their  friends  in  the  legislature,  "  This  is  my 
bill,  I  vnsh  you  would  help  me  pass  it,"  you  can  get  it 
through  the  legislature.  That  is  the  method  that  will 
work  in  most  States.  If  there  is  no  general  opposition  to 
it,  it  ought  to  pass.  If  a  bill  was  introduced  which  was 
objectionable  in  its  features,  it  would  meet  with  opposition. 


Mr.  Thomas:  I  might  state  that  the  senator  from  Albany 
is  an  ex-st«nographer,  and  one  of  the  assemblymen  is  an 
official  Supreme  Court  stenographer^  It  might  be  possible 
to  get  them  interested. 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Head  says,  especially 
as  to  the  method  of  proceeding  to  get  a  bill  passed.  I  wish 
to  say  now  publicly  that  if  there  is  anybody  that  we  should 
not  employ  I  think  it  is  the  State  Bar  Association.  I  had 
considerable  experience  when  we  undertook  to  get  through 
a  bill  to  license  stenographers,  which  was  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable and  fair  bill.  All  we  asked  of  the  legislature  was 
that  before  a  man  could  make  a  transcript  to  be  filed  or 
used  in  any  court  of  record,  that  man  should  first  show  his 
competency;  we  went  to  the  legislature  with  fair  arguments 
in  its  favor,  and  the  only  one  that  opposed  us  was  the  State 
Bar  Association,  which  undertook  to  send  a  conmiittee  to 
the  legislature  to  oppose  us  on  the  ground  that  the  bar 
would  not  be  able  to  make  as  much  money  as  under  the 
present  system;  that  under  the  present  system  they  were 
able  to  employ  less  competent  help  and  get  more  money  out 
of  it.  Nobody  else  appeared  and  opposed  the  bill,  and  they 
defeated  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martin:  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  sit  in  convention 
and  talk  about  this  subject,  but  any  one  who  has  been 
around  Albany  to  any  extent  knows  the  difBLculty  of  getting 
anything  in  favor  of  stenographers.  The  rate  of  six  cents 
a  folio  is  entirely-  inadequate  and  the  proper  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  make  a  uniform  rate  of  ten  cents. 

Mr.  Brice:  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  appreciate  everything  that  has  been  said,  but 
what  I  am  afraid  of  from  my  experience  is  that  if  you  put 
in  another  bill  without  seeing  some  of  them  they  will  oppose 
it.  The  State  Bar  Association  is  a  pretty  powerful  organ- 
ization in  the  State,  and  unless  you  see  some  of  these  people 
beforehand  and  convince  them  of  the  correctness  of  your 
position,  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  have  opposition. 
They  do  not  comprehend  the  difference  between  a  court 
reporter  and  an  office  amanuensis.  If  you  don't  make  them 
see  the  difference  you  will  never  get  their  support.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is  we  should  have  a  committee  see  the  promi- 
nent men  in  that  association  and  do  away  with  the  opposi- 
tion. If  we  know  someone  is  going  to  make  trouble  for  us 
it  is  best  to  see  him  beforehand  and  placate  him  in  a  legiti- 
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mate  way.    Mr.  Ormsby  worked  one  winter  very  hard  and 
he  knows  what  treatment  he  received. 

Mr.  Booth:  In  the  main  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ormsby  with 
the  exception  that  we  should  not  defer  it  for  a  year.  I 
think  the  Executive  Committee,  augmented  by  others,  could 
handle  the  matter  better  than  a  separate  committee.  The 
discussion  so  far  tends  more  toward  how  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  what  we  are  to  accomplish  does  not  seem  to 
be  entirely  defined.  It  has  been  said  we  must  know  what 
we  .want  before  we  try  to  put  it  through.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Code  it  has  been  the  trend  of  the  legislature  to 
codify  the  laws  pertaining  to  specific  matters.  The  laws 
pertaining  to  municipal  courts  have  been  codified,  the  same 
with  the  real  estate  law.  Laws  pertaining  to  stenographers 
are  so  diversified  that  it  would  be  wise  to  codify  all  the  laws 
with  the  idea  of  having  them  uniform  and  then  submit  the 
subject  to  the  convention  next  year  for  final  adoption; 
then  we  will  have  something  definite. 

Mr.  Beach:  The  matter  ought  not  be  delayed  for  a  year, 
and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Head  that  if  the  proper  senator  and 
assemblyman  can  be  interested  in  the  matter  probably  a 
reasonable  bill  could  be  passed.  Last  winter  they  licensed 
doctors  who  practiced  osteopathy.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
two  great  medical  societies  of  the  State.  Letters  were  sent 
out  to  every  doctor  and  he  got  every  patient  that  had  any 
influence  to  write  his  legislator  to  oppose  the  bill,  but  iu 
spite  of  that  the  bill  was  passed  putting  osteopathists  in  the 
same  class  with  other  physicians.  I  haven't  any  doubt  but 
every  member  of  this  Association  has  some  assemblyman  or 
senator  that  he  has  some  influeuce  with,  and  I  undertake  to 
say  that  I  know  of  one  senator  who  would  be  friendly  to 
any  reasonable  bill.  Senator  Hinman,  of  my  town,  whose 
friendship  I  have,  would  undertake  to  push  through  any 
reasonable  bill  offered  by  a  committee  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Beale:  We  learn  by  experience  and  it  might  interest 
those  who  may  have  charge  of  the  bill  to  know  our  troubles 
in  Massachusetts  and  how  we  overcame  them.  We  know  that 
a  very  high  personage  has  used  the  expression,  "  We  are  all 
practical  men,"  and  practical  men  are  usually  ready  to  adopt 
practical  ideas.  For  three  years  we  tried  to  get  a  bill 
through  in  Massachusetts  to  increase  the  salary  of  some  of 
the  reporters.  Every  year  we  went  up  there  and  there  was 
no  opposition.  The  committee  treated  us  very  nicely,  seem- 
ingly were  convinced  by  our  arguments  and  apparently  were 
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with  us,  so  that  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bill 
would  g-o  through,  but  every  year  it  failed  to  pass.  So  we 
looked  the  ground  over  to  find  out  the  reason  and  we  found 
there  were  certain  members  of  the  legislature  who  made  it 
a  point  to  oppose  any  bill  unless  it  was  backed  by  very 
strong  sentiment  or  some  aggregation  of  individuals  who 
had  influence.  For  instance,  they  would  oppose  any  bill  like 
ours,  which  had  no  influential  persons  behind  it,  perhaps 
virlshing  to  be  '*  seen."  One  of  the  members  of  our  profession 
happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  legislative  agent  of  a 
large  corporation  which  was  frequently  before  the  legisla- 
ture seeking  or  opposing  legislation;  ^nd  he  talked  it  over 
with  him  and  asked  him  how  a  bill  of  that  kind  could  be 
gotten  through  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  two  or  three 
grafters.  The  agent  said  to  leave  it  to  him.  That  was  all 
that  was  necessary.  He  knew  the  routine.  He  simply  told 
certain  members  of  the  legislature  that  there  was  no  g^aft 
in  this  bill,  but  that  it  was  some  friends  of  his  that  wanted 
it  passed.  The  day  the  bill  was  to  pass,  one  legislator  had 
his  desk  piled  with  books,  .papers  and  documents  of  all  kinds 
and  announced  that  he  had  everything  on  the  subject  ot 
stenographic  legislation  and  was  going  to  oppose  the  bill. 
I  don't  know  what  happened,  but  at  the  last  moment  he 
didn't  oppose  it.  I  simply  make  the  suggestion  that  there 
are  large  influences  and  interests  which  have  to  do  so  much 
with  legislation  that  a  little  bill  like  a  shorthand  reporter's 
bill  can  be  tacked  on  like  a  tail  to  a  big  kite,  and  in  an 
Association  of  this  kind  there  must  be  someone  who  is  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  proper  persons  that  it  could  be 
gotten  through  without  any."  influence,"  or  any  expenditure 
of  money.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  matter  would  be  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Demminq:  When  the  members  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation want  any  legislation  do  they  come  to  the  members 
of  this  Association?  Then  why  should  this  Association  go 
to  the  Bar  Association?  If  the  time  comes  when  you  can 
interfere  w^ith  some  of  their  proposed  enactments  the  aspect 
will  be  changed,  and  when  you  interfere  once  or  twice  with 
something  that  is  quite  vital  to  them,  they  will  keep  hands 
off  the  next  time  you  want  something.  Once  a  bill  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  this  Association  and  the 
members  themselves  will  speak  to  their  own  representatives 
before  they  go  to  Albany,  they  will  accomplish  wonders. 
For  ir  stance,   a  man  is  elected  from  a  certain  district  in 
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Buffalo  to  the  lower  house.  If  the  reporter  from  that  dis- 
trict says  nothing  to  him  Tery  likely  he  is  indifferent,  but  a 
few  words  will  work  wonders.  The  member  from  Buffalo 
can  say  on  the  floor  that  a  number  of  his  constituents  want 
this  bill.  It  is  the  individual  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  that  work  results. 

Mr.  NoBCROSs:  I  w^ould  like  to  instance  one  experience 
of  mine  a  good  many  years  ago  when  I  went  to  the  accred- 
ited agent  of  a  member  of  assembly  and  suggested  to  him 
some  legislation  in  favor  of  the  stenographers  of  Kings 
county  only.  I  had  a  little  bill  prepared  which  I  showed  to 
him  and  said  that  it  was  the  desire  of  all  of  us  that  it  should 
become  a  law.  I  was  met  with  a  direct  demand  for  money, 
and  I  told  him  I  had  no  money  to  pay. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  McLoughlin  was  carried. 

The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  which 
may  be  cognate  to  the  paper  presented  by  Col.  Demming  — 
"  The  Compensation  of  Stenographers,"  by  Mr.  Theo.  F. 
Shuey,  one  of  our  honorary  members  and  one  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Reporting  Corps. 

Mr.  Shuey:  I  was  so  much  interested  in  this  discussion, 
and  it  took  such  a  practical  form,  I  was  wondering  whether 
I  was  eligible  to  make  a  motion  that  all  papers  not  read  be 
handed  to  the  Secretary.  The  whole  thing  boiled  down  is 
"  get  together."  Find  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  and  get 
all  the  stenographers  in  the  State  to  push  it,  and  let  it  be 
known  as  a  unanimous  bill,  and  you  will  succeed. 

THE  COMPENSATION  OF  STENOG- 
RAPHERS. 

BY  THEO.  F.  SHUEY,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

AT  present  rates,  with  a  steady  flow  of  work,  a  good 
stenogn^'apher  might  acquire  a  fortune,  if  he  could, 
like  Pylean  Nestor,  live  through  three  generations  of  men, 
if  his  brain  could  retain  its  electricity,  his  ear  its  function, 
his  hand  its  cunning,  and  if  his  family  circumstances  were 
altogether  favorable.  But  where  the  rule  is  "  all  work  and 
no  play "  the  journey  of  life  is  too  short  to  be  worth 
considering. 

Our  profession,  with  its  hardships  and  its  attractions, 
is  so  kaleidoscopic  that  absolute  uniformity  in  any  feature 
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of  it  is  impoasible;  and  this  is  necessarily  the  case  with 
regard  to  money  compensation.  Even  the  reporting  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  on  different 
bases,  although  the  amount  paid  by  each  House  is  the  same. 
If  it  were  not  too  long  a  story  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
how  it  came  about  that  the  two  Houses  differ  in  this 
respect.  The  low^er  House  has  its  six  individual  stenog- 
raphers, appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee  on  rules,  of  which  he  is  a  dominant  mem- 
ber, and  all  receive  the  same  salary.  The  Senate  reporting 
is  done  by  a  corps,  under  a  contract,  for  a  lump  sum,  with 
the  committee  on  printing,  ratified  by  a  resolution  reported 
from  the  committee  and  adopted*  by  the  Senate.  When  the 
Record  supplanted  the  Globe  in  1873,  the  printing  to  be  done 
thereafter  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  question 
of  their  status  wais  vHsely  left  to  the  decision  of  the  report- 
ers themselves,  and  they  chose  to  continue  the  arrangement 
which  had  existed  prior  to  that  time.  It  was  then,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  reporters  first  became  sworn  officers 
of   that  body. 

So,  too,  the  reporting  for  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  is  on  different  bases.  The  lower  House  requires  a 
far  larger  amount  of  committee  reporting  and  there  are 
official  stenographers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  But 
they  are  not  able  at  times  to  do  all  the  work,  and  when 
outside  reporters  are  employed  they  are  paid  by  the  House 
25  cents  a  folio,  or  about  $1.50  a  printed  page,  for  matter 
actually  reported,  receiving  no  pay  for  anything  of  conse- 
quence put  in  as  "  fat."  In  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol 
the  Senate  pays  $1.25  a  printed  page,  or  about  W  cents  a 
folio,  for  the  same  matter,  with  the  same  rule  as  to  papers 
inserted  without  being  copied.  In  justice  to  the  Senate  I 
should  state  that  the  rate  of  $1.25  a  printed  page,  contain- 
ing about  600  words,  was  originally  intended*  to  cover  all 
the  printed  matter  compiled  and  edited  by  the  stenographer, 
but  certain  abuses  led  to  a  reduction. 

"  The  length  of  the  night  and  dews  do  compensate  the 
heat  of  the  day,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  I  wish  to  inquire  what  is  the  stenographer's  comtpen- 
sation?  What  is  there  to  counterbalance  the  heavy  drain 
upon  his  storehouse  of  nervous  energy? 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  is  a  due  appreciation  of 
his  work  upon  the  part  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
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the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  worth.  And  it  should 
also  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  those,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  through  igfnorance, 
self-complacency,  vanity,  indifference  to  merit,  or  a  still 
more  ignoble  impulse  or  motive,  fail  to  show  a  proper 
appreciation  of  it. 

His  art  is  so  far  mechanical  that  after  a  day's  work, 
satisfactorily  performed  and  presented  in  good  shape,  he 
can  say,  like  the  showman  who  has  finished  a  stunt, 
"  That's  off  my  mind !  "  He  may  then  enjoy  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep,  while  those  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceeding which  he  recorded  may  spend  the  night  in  heavy 
thought,  in  anxiety,  or  in  that  greatest  of  all  menta,l  agonies, 
suspense. 

Again,  when  his  exacting  labors  are  followed  by  a 
period  of  rest  he  indulges  his  tastes  with  all  the  more 
zest,  because  the  degrree  of  relaxation  be«,rs  a  just  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  tension  which  preceded  it. 

Further,  his  varied  knowledge  enlarges  the  scope  of  his 
enjoyment.  With  him  versatility  is  stock  in  trade,  and 
every  form  of  intellectual  acquisition  is  power.  A  stray 
scrap  of  information,  a  strange  term,  a  name  he  meets  with 
for  the  first  time,  may,  if  held  in  his  memory,  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  an  hour  of  hard  note-taking.  His  calling 
itself  is  largely  self -educating;  and  if  he  quits  it  he  gener- 
ally gains  prominence  in  some  other  chosen  pursuit.  He 
has  become  a  Dickens  in  the  world  of  letters,  a  Talfourd  at 
the  bar,  or,  to  cite  examples  in  our  own  country,  a  Park- 
hurst  in  science,  a  Hitt  in  diplomacy  and  statesmanship, 
a  Guthrie  and  a  Downy  at  the  bar,  and  an  Easton  in  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The  stenographer  acquires  a  quickness  of  thought  and 
dexterity  of  hand  which  may  lead  to  excellent  results  when 
directed  to  games  of  skill,  or  of  skill  and  chance  combined; 
and  in  those  of  chance,  pure  and  applied,  he  may  easily 
become  an  adept  in  drawing  ready  conclusions,  making 
lightning  calculations  and  taking  advantage  of  unexpected 
turns  in  play.  He  has  learned  the  value  of  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a  seoond  and  knows  how  to  utilize  it  for  his 
own  benefit. 

The  irregularity  of  his  work  relieves  him  of  much  of 
the  hum-drum  routine  of  life.  It  is  usually  in  his  power 
to  avoid,  without  suspicion,  social  obligations  that  he  does 
iiot  ^vish  to  meet.     When  he  wants  to  escape  from  church- 
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going  of  a  Sunday  he  has  only  to  leave  a  part  of  his  Sat- 
urday's work  unfinished.  It  is  the  highest  form  of  our  art 
to  so  blend  labor  with  recreation  that  sometimes  our  own 
families  may  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 

But  I  need  not  undertake  to  give  points  to  New  York 
stenographers.  In  most  that  we  have  learned  in  Washing- 
ton we  have  drawn  inspiration  and  instruction  from  the 
Empire  State.  Hard  work  we  accept  as  the  common  lot, 
and  I  believe  we  do  our  full  share  of  it  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  My  own  record  is  one  of  which  I  am  not 
ashamed,  and  I  refer  to  it  in  order  to  add  force  to  what  I 
shall  presently  say.  It  is  the  fortieth  year  of  my  service 
on  the  -Senate  corps,  and  in  that  time  I  have  never  lost  a 
day  from  my  work.  My  longest  continuous  tour  of  duty 
covered  36  hours,  without  leaving  the  Capitol  building,  and 
with  only  a  few  hasty  chances  at  a  convenient  lunch-counter. 
Before  the  phonograph  and  the  typewriter  were  introduced 
I  have,  during  a  whole  week,  ended  my  daily  toil  at  sunrise 
the  following  morning,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three 
hours  begun  the  next  day's  round  of  labor.  I  do  not  cite 
this  as  a  remarkable  feat;  it  has  doubtless  been  surpassed 
by  many;  nor  do  I  assume  the  rOle  of  an  old  man  boasting 
of  his  prowess  in  his  younger  years. 

But  hard  work  never  caused  the  death  of  a  stenog- 
rapher. When  he  dies  prematurely  it  is  because  he  has 
come  in  contact  v^dth  some  germ  or  virus  that  has  no 
relation  to  his  regular  labors.  If  you  truly  wish  to  "  live 
long  and  be  happy  "  you  should  pay  more  attention  to  your 
holidays  than  your  working  days.  A  man's  work  vnll  take 
care  of  him  all  right;  he  has  most  need  to  take  care  of 
himself  when  he  is  at  leisure.  Athletic  games  are  very 
popular,  and  there  are  those  who  fancy  they  are  partici- 
pating in  this  exercise  when  they  sit  through  a  bleak  after- 
noon on  a  wooden  bench  and  watch  a  ball  match.  Such 
sport  is  to  be  commended  when  you  yourself  take  part 
in  it.  Then  you  should  bend  all  your  energpies  to  win,  and 
not  content  yourself  vdth  betting  on  the  result.  No  game, 
indoors  or  without,  is  really  recreative  unless  you  play  it, 
and  play  it  for  all  that  it  is  worth. 

Speaking  alone  from  my  ovsrn  experience,  I  think  I  can 
suggest  a  better  form  of  compensation.  Get  down  close  to 
nature.  Find  a  little  corner  on  God's  green  earth  some- 
where, which,  if  not  already  green,  you  can  make  so;  and 
if  you  add  a  garden  spot  and  delve  in  it,  you  will  find  that 
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even  golf  links  and  tennis  courts  have  lost  something  of 
their  charm.  Do  not  fear  to  handle  spade,  shovel,  mattock, 
axe,  or  crowbar  lest  the  muscles  of  your  hand  should 
become  rigid.  Ours  is  a  most  practical  profession;  we  are 
judged  solely  by  results;  the  writing  and  the  reading  of 
shorthand  notes  form  a  joint  process;  and  even  though  your 
cbaracters  be  not  so  neatly  traced  when  you  resume  note- 
taking,  you  will  be  able  to  read  them;  and  your  strength- 
ened arm  will  soon  regain  its  suppleness.  Be  a  woodsman, 
and  during  the  hunting  season  roam  with  gun  in  hand.  As 
you  grow  familiar  with  plant  and  animal  life  a  new  world 
will  open  out  before  you.  Day  by  day  your  interest  will 
increase;  the  beauties  of  nature  will  unfold;  your  horizon 
will  be  enlarged;  every  yard  and  garden,  every  roadside  and 
field  will  have  joyful  messages  to  deliver  to  you.  And,  in 
the  words  of  Longfellow: 

"  If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wouldst  forgret, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  falntlngr,  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!    No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  weans." 

I  am  aware  that  this  wise  counsel  may  be  met  by  the 
sophism,  "  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out;  "  and 
as  an  offset  I  may  add  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  pregnant 
sentences,  found  in  his  letters  from  the  Rhine,  under  the 
heading  Heidelberg: 

"  Je  pense  aussi  que  Fetude  de  la  nature  ne  nuit  en 
aucune  fagon  d,  la  pratique  de  la  vie,  et  que  Tesprlt  qui  sait 
6tre  libre  et  ail6  parmi  les  oiseaux,  parfum6  parmi  les 
fleurs,  mobile  et  vibrant  parmi  les  flots  et  les  arbres,  haut, 
serein  et  paisible  parmi  les  montagnes,  sait  aussi  quand 
"vient  I'heure,  et  mieux  peut-6tre  que  personne,  6tre  intel- 
ligent et  Eloquent  parmi  les  hommes." 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  about  mental  hygiene 
and  the  importance  of  having  confidence  in  oneself.  I  was 
even  going  to  the  extent  of  quoting  four  words  from  Virgil, 
possunt  quia  posse  videntur,  but  my  paper  has  already 
grown  lengthy,  and  I  bring  it  to  a  close  with  an  expression 
of  my  very  great  pleasure  in  being  present  with  you  on 
this  occasion;  for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  such  a 
meeting  is  one  of  the  greatest  compensations  of  a 
stenographer. 
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The  President:  We  will  next  listen  to  a  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  Adams  Boyce. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  MANY  SIGHS. 

BY  E.  ADAMS  BOYCE,  NEW  YORK. 

A  REQUEST  from  our  loyal  Committee  on  Program  to 
prepare  something*  by  way  of  literary  food  for  dis- 
cussion by  this  body  of  learned  gentlemen  has  led  me  to 
select  this  topic,  and  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  voice  cer- 
tain of  my  views  in  connection  therewith,  which  I  think  may 
be  of  sufficient  interest  to  provoke  some  thought  and  action. 
Speaking  of  action  recalls  what  the  good  book  says:  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  which  perhaps  may  be 
within  the  Sunday  School  recollections  of  most  oi  this 
assembly,  and  which  seems  especially  applicable  to  the  good 
work  which  this  Association  was  organized  to  perform  and 
the  high  ideals  which  have  characterized  its  deliberations  in 
the  past.  I  have  therefore  utilized  my  spare  moments  in 
the  preparation  of  this  subject,  to  the  end  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  our  ex-President  Murray,  at  our  last  convention, 
wherein  he  invokes  every  member  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  this  Association,  "  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  by 
the  small  efforts  of  a  large  number  ♦  *  ♦  that  great 
results  are  attained,"  may  be  in  part  complied  with.  I  have 
the  honor,  therefore,  to  submit  for  your  consideration  cer- 
tain matters  which  have  been  more  or  less  prominent  in  my 
mind  for  some  time  past. 

In  presenting  this  topic  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  ask  you 
to  accompany  me,  either  physically  or  mentally,  to  that 
section  of  the  city  government  which  amply  provides  for  the 
safety  of  its  inhabitants  by  steel  bars  and  iron-bound  doors, 
as  my  subject  might  at  first  suggest.  Not  at  all.  The  term 
is  used  figuratively.  My  effort  is  to  direct  your  attention, 
not  to  some  physical  structure,  but  to  that  invisible,  though 
nevertheless  real,  bridge  which  spans  the  great  divide  that 
lies  between  the  novitiate  shorthand  writer  and  the  ver- 
batim reporter,  the  stenographic  fledgling  and  the  master- 
mind of  the  expert  —  that  bridge  which,  by  successive  tiers 
(and  tears)  rises  higher  and  higher  until  in  its  majestic 
proportions  it  covers  and  extends  completely  beyond  and 
across  the  impenetrable  chasm  in  which  blooms  no  bed  of 
fragrant  flowers  and  which  contains  no  royal  road  terminat- 
ing at  the  cross-roads  which  lead  to  the  superb  accomplish- 
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ments  of  the  expert  practitioner.  To  get  there,  he  raust 
pass  oyer  the  bridge. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  every  man  ov^res  something  to 
the  profession  which  supplies  him  with  the  necessaries  of 
life;  he  is  a  debtor;  and  that  in  discharging  his  obligations 
thereto  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  seek  to  remedy  evils 
wherever  found.  In  this  view  of  the  situation  which  I  have 
in  mind,  I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  when  our  attitude, 
as  an  association  of  expert  shorthand  writers,  should  be  to 
lend  our  moral  support  to  all  proper  means  which  are 
directed  to  the  uplifting  of  our  vocation  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  those  high  ideals  and  great  designs  which  have  been 
■et  for  us  by  our  illustrious  predecessors. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  expert  phonographer  was 
regarded  as  a  veritable  wonder,  whose 

"  •   •   •   nimble  quill  outstrips  the  wind, 

And  leaves  the  voice,  almost  the  thousrhts  behind." 

But  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  evidently 
been  wrought.  Of  late  years,  since  the  rapid  increase  of 
proprietary  business  schools,  most  of  which  it  would  seem 
are  conducted  for  profit  alone,  with  their  numerous  and 
frequent  contributions  of  ill-tutored  product,  there  seems 
to  be  the  complaint  among  stenographers  that  they  are  not 
regarded  with  the  same  esteem  as  in  years  gone  by,  for 
the  reason  that  there  seems  to  have  g^own  up  in  the  public 
mind  a  notion,  pervading  every  department  of  human  activ- 
ity, that  everyone  who  writes  shorthand  is  a  stenographer, 
because  a  stenographer  writes  shorthand;  hence  the  con- 
clusion that  "all  stenographers  look  alike  to  me,"  and  as  a 
consequence  the  one  is  the  same  as  the  other  for  all  pur- 
poses, unless  distinguished  by  the  official  title  "  Court 
Reporter."  Hence  the  term  "  stenographer "  ranges  from 
him  whom  we  will  for  convenience  designate  as  the  inex- 
perienced short-term  graduate  of  some  institution  which 
advertises,  in  literature  teeming  with  glittering  induce- 
ments, to  teach  a  new  and  easy  system  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  to  the  highly-trained,  experienced,  expert  steno- 
graphic reporter,  whose  years  of  preparation  in  the  diversi- 
fied products  of  human  intellect  would  almost  equal  the 
days  of  the  former's  surface  dabbling.  I  take  it  that  this 
fact  vdll  be  conceded.  I  refer  to  the  reflection  that  exist- 
ing conditions  cast  on  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  honor- 
able professions  in  the  world  to-day  —  the  art  of  verbatim 
shorthand  reporting. 
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Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  here  the  ingredients  which  ent-er  into  the  make- 
up or  qualifications  of  the  latter,  aside  from  shorthand 
dexterity,  since  they  form  no  part  of  the  issue  here\  raised; 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  great  length  upon  the 
short-comings  of  the  former.  The  distinction  —  the  bridge 
—  is  too  well  understood"  and  appreciated  by  this  assembly 
to  need  any  elucidation  on  my  part.  Neither  is  it  my  pur- 
pose to  submit  an  argument  for  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  laymen,  in  defense  of  our  standing,  because  that 
would  be  imdignified. 

In  passing,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire: 
How  many  of  the  vast  army  of  "  graduates  "  who  every  few 
months  hie  themselves  from  hundreds  of  schools  are  fitted 
for  the  work  they  are  attempting  to  perform?  How  many 
even  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  fair  common-school  edu- 
cation a^  a  prerequisite,  to  say  nothing  of  the  classics,  the 
sciences,  arts  and  general  literature?  How  many  really 
know  shorthand  as  taught  by  the  old  masters  of  phono- 
graphy? Many  young  men  and  women,  instead,  either  from 
ignorance  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  stenographer, 
or  from  lack  of  ambition  toward  greater  achievements,  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  a  bare  smattering  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  some  "  boiled  down  "  system  of  short- 
hand designed  to  meet  the  competitive  needs  of  some 
schools,  and  in  their  very  ignorance  of  the  requirements  are 
unwilling  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the 
attainment  of  proficiency,  being  under  the  impression  that 
all  that  is  necessary  to  constitut-e  one  a  stenographer  is 
such  a  flimsy  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  (and 
nothing  else)  as  can  be  gained  during  the  period  of  three 
or  four  months  at  some  school  which  offers  the  quickest 
release  and  the  most  brilliant  returns. 

Please  do  not  understand  me  to  attack  in  this  fashion 
the  student  class  in  its  entirety.  I  do  not.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  worthy  aspirants  in  that  class  at  the 
present  time,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past,  but  the  fact 
remains,  too  forcibly  to  admit  of  argument,  that  there  is 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  hopelessly  incompetent 
**  stenographers "  on  every  hand  —  the  product  of  the 
make-'m-while-you-wait  schools. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Let  us,  then,  as 
a  representative  body,  seeking  the  highest  aims  of  our  call- 
ing, take  steps  to  ascertain  the  direct  cause  of  these  con- 
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ditions,  and  when  found,  to  voice,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  our 
unanimous  disapproval. 

As  I  believe  it-  is  the  primary  object  of  this  Association 
to  maintain  "  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  pro- 
fession," and  as  a  body  of  practical  men,  anxious  to  sustain 
the  glorious  reputation  vrhich  was  achieved  by  our  illus- 
trious phonographic  progenitors  in  this  noble  work,  to  per- 
petuate the  same  and,  in  so  doing,  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  our  profession  on  the  high  plane  to  which  it  is  entitled 
and  on  which  by  them  it  was  placed,  so  I  believe  that  the 
cause  or  causes  of,  and  the  remedy  for,  the  conditions 
referred  to  should  receive  our  gravest  consideration,  and 
after  due  deliberation  as  to  the  remedy,  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  effect  a  reformation. 

But  are  shorthand  graduates  alone  or  entirely  to  blame 
for  their  predicament?  I  think  not.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  will  find  that  the  real  difficulty 
has  it-s  conception  in  other  quarters.  Due  to  the  pernicious 
customs  of  some  business  schools,  which  exist  and  grow 
rich  from  inflated  classes,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  young 
men  and  women  who  are  utterly  unprepared  by  preliminary 
education  to  undertake  the  work,  are  solicited  and  induced 
to  attend  and  are  misled  into  a  false  impression  of  the  pos- 
fiibilities  which  lie  before  them  in  this  field?  Are  such 
methods  commendable? 

I  do  not  know  what  views  the  majority  of  my  listeners 
may  hold  in  this  matter,  but  here  permit  me  to  record  and 
emphasize  my  own  opinion  as  to  where  the  real  or  primary 
cause  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  —  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  real  issue  before  us — may  be  found.  I  believe  the 
schools  are  largely  at  fault  in  this  matter.  What  can  we 
do,  what  should  we  do  to  break  the  clutches  of  charlatan- 
ism from  the  throat  of  the  shorthand  profession  —  this 
grand  profession  and  procession  at  whose  shrine  we  meet 
once  again  to  pay  our  acceptable  tribute  of  honor,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  are  found  such  illustrious  names  as  Andrew 
J.  Graham,  David  Wolfe  Brown  and  the  Pit  mans,  Thomas 
Allen  Reed,  Dr.  Oliver  Dyer,  Irland,  Osgoodby  and  Munson, 
the  Murphy  brothers.  Dement,  Hitt  and  Devine,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  many  others  who  amply  deserve  equal  mention,  and 
all  of  whom  have  so  nobly  "  left  their  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time?"  Although  some  of  those  mentioned  are 
still  with  us,  and  it  is  our  pride  and  honor  to  mingle  with 
them  and  to  gain  fresh  inspiration  from   the   contact,   and 
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in  which  we  heartily  rejoice.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
enumerating  them  with  the  other  revered  names  because 
they  also  are  some  of  our  guiding  stars  in  the  stenographic 
firmament  who  have  performed  -and  are  performing  their 
part  in  this  life's  drama  so  admirably  and  efficiently  that 
no  list  of  our  illustrious  brethren  and  forefathers  in  this 
great  work  would  be  complete  without  them. 

Gentlemen  of  this  convention,  and  of  the  shorthand  fra- 
ternity at  large,  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  here 
is  a  question  of  duty  before  us.    How  shall  we  meet  it? 

"  Shall  we  lie  supinely  on  our  backs  and  hug  the  delusive 
phantom  of  hope,"  and  maintain  an  attitude  of  disinterest- 
edness in  the  expectation  that  these  matters  will  right 
themselves?  They  will  not.  As, long  as  such  practices  exist 
which  do  exist  in  the  shorthand  schools,  conducted  as  they 
are  as  competitive  business  enterprises,  for  so  much  gain, 
and  under  practically  no  restraint,  by  what  manner  of 
means  w^ll  prevailing  conditions  undergo  a  change  for  the 
better?  This  question  has  its  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
a  very  simple  way,  and  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few 
moments  longer  I  will  venture  a  suggestive  outline  for  your 
consideration. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  proprietary  school  is 
at  rather  loose  ends  anyway?  Is  it  not  open  to  any  one  to 
equip  a  shorthand  school  and  by  persistent  practices,  more 
or  less  questionable,  to  establish  a  thriving  business  from 
the  ranks  of  the  credulous,  and  then,  at  short  intervals,  to 
launch  "graduates"  on  the  market  as  the  finished  product? 
Are  we  not  reminded  of  the  fellow  who,  having  failed  in 
other  pursuits,  invested  in  a  birch  and  a  pair  of  spectacles 
and  started  school?  Tell  me  if  you  know  of  any  other 
branch  of  education  to  which  this  insinuation  is  so  nearly 
applicable  as  it  is  to  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  shorthand, 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  justly  demands  the  highest 
talent,  and  yet,  if  you  made  a  canvass  of  the  schools  of  this 
State  and  country,  how  many  duly  certified  teachers  would 
you  find?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  many  schools 
it  is  not  a  question  of  how  good,  ibut  how  many;  that  the 
measure  of  success  of  many  such  institutions  is,  not  quality, 
but  quantity;  the  effort  being  to  get  students,  good  students 
if  possible,  but  if  not,  get  students.  If  this  is  not  so,  why 
the  glittering  advertisements  and  solicitations  which  are 
thrown  broadcast,  in  literature  teeming  with  brilliant  pros- 
pects and  exaggerated  promises,  which  men  of  experience. 
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men  who  "have  been  through  the  mill"  know  to  be  false 
and  misleading?  Why  the  constant  cry  *'  we  cannot  fill  the 
positions/'  "  the  demands  upon  us  for  our  graduates  are  far 
greater  than  we  oan  supply,"  etc.,  while  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  this  applies  only  to  the  well-educated 
stenographer,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  experience, 
and  that  the  market  is  greatly  choked  with  the  unfinished, 
uneducated  product,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  prey  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public? 

Nor  are  these  implications  applicable  to  some  schools 
in  New  York  State  alone.'  Not  long  since  I  noticed  in  sev- 
eral issues  of  a  daily  paper  the  advertisement  of  a  certain 
school  which  ran  something  like  this,  in  a  heading  printed 
with  large,  attractive  type: 

"We  are  in  dire  straits.    Will  you  help  us?" 

Needless  to  say  that  the  remainder  of  the  advertisement 
STifiTgested  very  brilliant  returns  to  patrons. 

Shorthand  schools  are  no  longer  conducted  as  they  used 
to  be.  The  time  was  when  the  art  was  taught  by  practi- 
tioners of  skill,  and  the  system  of  shorthand  as  practiced 
by  the  instructor  was  imparted  to  the  student  during  his 
apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  in  the  office  of  the  former,  or 
through  a  course  of  private  instructions.  Next  came  into 
vogue  regularly  established  institutions  which  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  shorthand  instruction,  retaining,  as  they  should, 
the  full  measure  of  phonography  as  contained  in  the  excel- 
lent works  of  those  masters  of  phonography,  the  Pitmans, 
Graham  and  Munson.  But  in  this  age  of  rush  and  rapid 
transit,  the  tendency  being  to  crowd  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  smallest  possible  space,  do  we  not  find  that  the 
beautiful  art  of  shorthand  has  come  in  for  its  full  share  of 
pruning?  Do  we  not  find  schools,  and  most  of  them,  which 
are  presenting  to  their  students  manuals  of  shorthand  which 
represent  the  work  of  theorizing  proprietors  and  the 
remains  from  the  chopping-block?  And  this  with  but  one 
purpose  in  view,  viz.,  the  short-term  graduate,  due  to  the  com- 
petition existing  between  the  numerous  business  schools. 
Bach  seems  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  rapid-fire 
record.  Hence,  they  must  "  trim  ofP "  and  "  boil  down " 
until  their  "  systems  of  shorthand "  will  afford  the  means 
of  living  up  to  their  promise  of  a  short  course  and  easily 
learned.  If  we  add  to  this  method  of  shorthand  the  fact 
that  untrained  teachers,  too  often  former  graduates,  with 
no  practiciiJ  experience  themselves,  are  put  into  the  school 
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room  to  conduct  classes  through  the  intricacies  of  the  art-, 
and  to  this  the  meagre  preliminary  training  possessed  by 
the  average  grammar-school  graduate  —  if,  indeed,  he  or  she 
has  graduated  before  being  inveigled  into  attendance  at 
some  school  whose  existence  depends  on  the  pockets  of  its 
patrons  —  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  poorly- 
equipped,  half-baked  and  parboiled  "  stenographers " 
abound?  Is  this  the  shorthand  material  that  produces 
Irlands  and  Beales  and  Murphys,  Browns,  Dements  and 
Shueys,  Dyers,  Demmings,  Devines,  Hitts  and  Munsons?  In 
many  instances  boys  and  girls,  in  their  early  teens,  only 
too  anxious,  for  their 'own  good,  to  leave  the  public  schools 
and  go  into  some  business  office,  being  easily  persuaded  that 
they  will  earn  so  much  and  that  so  many  splendid  oppor- 
tunities are  awaiting  them  if  they  will  take  up  this  special 
course,  and  being  guided  by  no  better  influence  than  their 
own  desire  to  become  independent  of  parental  support^  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  requirements,  are  tempted 
to  spend  a  few  months  at  a  commercial  school,  confident  of 
success,  under  promises  of  a  position,  but  with  little  or  no 
regard  as  to  whether  or  not  their  preliminary  training  is 
adequate  for  the  great  work  they  are  about  to  take  up.  In 
a  short  time,  with  the  coveted  diploma  in  hand,  which  of 
course  is  inviolable,  they  feel  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  learned.  What  if  their  text-book  lies  forgotten  in 
some  obscure  corner,  or  grows  gray  with  dust  among  so 
much  rubbish  in  yonder  deserted  attic?  They  have  learned 
it  all,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  occasional  speed- 
practice  (?)  for  a  few  minutes,  according  to  whim,  in  order 
to  retain  their  graduating  speed  and  ability  as  evidenced  by 
that  diploma.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
learned  from  those  tiresome  pages,  scant  as  they  are.  Their 
English,  too,  may  be  despicable,  spelling  deplorable,  and 
their  knowledge  of  business  correspondence  and  office  mat- 
ters vague  to  the  last  degree,  and  still  they  feel  that  the 
coveted  position  should  be  ready-made  and  waiting.  *Tis 
useless  to  suggest  the  results  when  obtained. 
How  many  take  as  their  motto: 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

"  Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 
*'  But  they,  while  their  companions  slept 

*'  Were  tolllnsr  upward  In  the  night?  " 

Why,  some  of  them  don't  even  know  of  the  real  author 
of  their  shorthand,  or  to  be  more  exact,  of  the  author  of 
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the  system  from  which  the  system  they  learned  was  con- 
cocted. A  few  cases  in  point,  which  are  within  my  personal 
knowledge,  will  sufBce.  Not  so  long  ago  a  young  lady,  who 
had  studied  shorthand  at  a  business  college  in  this  State, 
spoke  to  me  about  speed-practice.  She  said  she  had  had 
a  position  but  had  become  very  "  rusty."  I  took  occasion  to 
ask  her  what  system  she  had  learned  and  her  answer  was 
that  she  didn't  know,  but  thought  it  was  Pitman's.  I 
asked  her  what  Pitman's,  and  there  she  was  "  floored." 
Becoming  curious,  I  wrote  and  vocalized  the  consonant 
stroke  of  a  small  word  and  asked  her  to  decipher  it,  know- 
ing that  in  one  it  would  be  "  it "  and  in  the  other  **  at." 
She  immediately  pronounced  it  "  it "  and  from  this  I 
deduced  that  she  had  learned  Benn  Pitman,  but  she  thought 
it  wasn't,  because  it  had  been  "  gotten  up  "  by  her  school. 
I  asked  her  to  show  me  her  manual  next  day,  which  she 
did,  and  thereupon  my  expectations  were  realized.  The 
Benn  Pitman  system  had  been  hewn  down,  condensed  and 

changed  to  meet  the  purposes   of  the  Business 

College.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  approached 
me  under  the  same  pretext.  lie  said  he  had  held  many 
positions  and  thought  he  was  a  good  stenographer,  but 
he  didn't  know  just  how  he  should  practice  for  speed,  as 
he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 
I  propounded  the  same  question  to  him,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  his  correct  answer  would  be  forthcoming  (for 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  stenographer  would  not  know  hia 
author?)  but  to  my  surprise  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
Isaac  Pitman,  but  that  he  did  not  know  what  book  to  get, 
nor  the  publishers,  on  my  advice  to  review  the  principles 
well,  before  and  simultaneously  with  his  speed-practice.  I 
tried  to  put  him  right  in  this  last  regard,  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  my  information. 
Similar  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the  case 
of  supposed  writers  of  Oraham.  Thus  w^e  see  that  the  fell 
work  of  the  short-term-shorthand  school  theorists  is  having 
its  effect  in  more  than  one  way  —  unfinished  graduates,  and 
second,  the  dishonoring  and  casting  in  the  shade  of  those 
honored  and  distinguished  authors  who  gave  the  best  years 
of  their  life  to  the  systems  they  promulgated,  who  have 
builded  their  own  monument  and  hev^n  their  lasting  epi- 
taphs in  the  rock  of  time,  whose  names  will  be  revered 
and  whose  memories  will  be  reverently  cherished  as  long 
as  the  pulse  throbs  and  the  life-blood  courses  through  the 
heart  of  the  expert  phonographer. 
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Qentlemen,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  champion 
any  particular  system.  That  question  is  not  under  dis- 
cussion. But  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  I  think  should 
be  detestable  to,  and  should  receive  the  condemnation  of, 
every  expert  phonographer  who  loves  shorthand  as  an  art, 
and  not  merely  as  so  much  stock  in  trade  v^ithout  a  name, 
and  who  is  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the 
renovnied  authors  of  our  universally  recognized  and 
approved  systems  of  shorthand  —  themselves  practical  men 
of  the  highset  reportorial  skill  —  it  is  this  cutting  and 
slashing  and  boiling-down  process  of  theorists,  in  order  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  competitive  short-term,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  "  new  and  easy  "  and  "  short'  *  systems 
which  have  been  promulgated  in  recent  years,  catering  to 
the  untutored  and  slothful.  "What  more  deplorable  condi- 
tions can 'be  imagined?  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no 
one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  is  a  practitioner  of 
one  of  these  condensed  or  new  and  easy  systems.  I  believe 
I  ami  safe  in  saying,  also,  that  there  is  no  one  present  who 
did  not,  as  a  student,  spend  many  months  in  acquiring  the 
principles  of  that  well-recognized  system  which  he  prac- 
tices, in  its  full  text,  and  who  has  not  been  a  constant 
plodder,  through  successive  years,  along  well-beaten  paths, 
with  but  one  object  —  self -improvement,  and"  would  proudly 
acknowledge  it.  And  why?  Because  we  are  practical  men, 
recogrnizing  the  necessity  of  acquiring  all  possible  skill  and 
storing  it  away  for  use  at  any  moment. 

But  what  about  our  status  in  the  future?  Shall  we  or 
our  progeny  see  stenographic  reporting  classed  among  the 
learned  professions,  or  has  it  seen  its  best  day?  Will  it 
go  down  in  ignominious  defeat?  From  whence  shall  come 
our  skilled  reporters  to  fill  the  gaps  which  are  necessarily 
created  by  Father  Time  as  he  passes  along  relentlessly, 
scythe  in  hand?  Will  they  grow  tip  in  the  night,  as  Jonah's 
gourd?  Nay,  nay;  they  must  mature,  and  take  time  in  the 
process.     They  must  pass  over  the  bridge. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  interest  only  young  men 
of  high  educational  attainments  to  take  up  this  great  work. 
Splendid  theory!  If  this  could  be  done  we  should  soon 
have  a  goodly  number  of  recruits,  provided  they  were 
started  aright  and  armed  with  a  system  of  shorthand  of 
which  reporters  are  made.  But  is  it  not  a  lamentable  fact 
that  young  men  possessing  higher  educational  training  who 
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undertake  shorthand  as  a  profession  are  becoming  less  and 
less?  Will  young  men  of  such  attainments  and  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  look  with  favor  on  a  profession 
already  so  full  of  incompetents  and  on  account  of  which 
it  is  almost  a  stigma  to  be  regarded  as  "  only  a  stenogra- 
pher? "  I  think  that  conditions  must  materially  change 
before  we  again  see,  as  a  majority,  the  advent  of  educated 
young  men  in  this  worthy  cause.  At  present  it  seems  to 
be  the  camping  ground  for  the  fellow  with  poor  grammar 
and  worse  spelling,  who  thinks  he  wants  a  better  job  than 
his  fellows,  and  being  attracted  by  glowing  promises  of 
swift  returns,  makes  up  his  mind  to  **  take  up  shorthand." 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  how  many  young  men  take  up  short- 
hand as  a  life  profession,  but  it  certainly  is  a  question  of 
equipment,  preliminary  training,  qualifications.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  made  more  desirable  for  young  men  of  proper 
attainments  to  enter  this  field?  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
problem  which  confronts  us.  Let  us  think  it  over  and  go 
about  it  aright.  The  question  may  be  asked  by  some: 
"  What  are  we  to  do  with  shorthand  schools?  Their  product 
does  not  compete  with  us;  we  are  not  affected  by  it? " 
No,  we  are  not,  directly.  But  shall  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  controlled  by  false  dignity?  Were  we  not  "  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
proper  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  profession?"  Where, 
then,  shall  we  beg^n?  Are  not  the  shorthand  schools  the 
nurseries  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us  in  "  maintaining 
a  proper  standard  of  efficiency?  "  And  is  not  the  present 
slip-shod  way  of  milling  out  stenographers  from  the  rough 
material  extremely  hazardous  to  the  future  dignity  of  the 
profession?  In  the  words  of  our  far-famed  southern 
patriot,  Patrick  Henry: 

"Why  stand  we  here  idle?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so 
sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  " 

Shall  the  shorthand  profession  degenerate  to  the  servi- 
tude of  the  slave?  Shall  it  be  said  to  our  successors,  your 
fathers  were  monsters,  but  you  are  weaklings?  Surely  not! 
If  we  would  build  the  dam  which  will  check  the  currents 
which  are  rapidly  engulfing  us  in  dishonor  and  working 
destruction  to  our  very  foundation  and  bringing  into  dis- 
repute the  fine  traditions  of  our  cult,  let  us  examine  and 
see  if  we  have  any  cause  of  action.  We  may  be  on  the 
superstructure,  but  let  us  descend  to  the  ground  floor  and 
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even  penetrate  to  the  foundation  to  ascertain  the  prime 
factor  of  all  this  widespread  incompetence  which  holds  its 
countless  numbers  in  its  supceme  embrace.  We  may  not 
be  directly  benefited,  but  it  is  a  step  in  advance  in  the 
worthy  cause  of  the  dignity  of  our  profession.  We  may  be 
enlightened,  and  enlightenment  is  conducive  to  thought, 
and  thought  to  action.  Let  us  establish  a  code  of  ethics 
which  all  schools  of  shorthand  must  live  up  to.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  expect,  neither  should  we  wish,  to  exert  direct 
control,  but  we  can  place  the  ban  of  condemnation  on  those 
schools  which  violate  principles  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  establish,  and  which  will  inure  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
all  future  learners,  and  thus  in  time  to  refiect  credit, 
through  them,  on  the  shorthand  profession,  and  in  this 
way,  slowly  but  surely,  encouraging  into  our  fold  the 
finished  product  of  the  high-school  and  even  the  university. 
Are  we  veiling  to  admit,  by  our  disinterested  inaction,  that 
shorthand  organizations,  such  as  ours,  consisting  of  and 
representing  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  with  all  their 
constitutions  and  by-laws,  and  splendid  mottoes,  are  weak 
and  unable  to  cope  with  this  very  important  matter,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  forcing  itself  upon  our  attention? 

"But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next 
week  or  the  next  year?  »  ♦  »  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if 
we  use  the  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in 
our  power." 

Then,  what  shall  we  do  to  maintain  and  retain  the 
proper  standard  of  efficiency  which  we  seek?  How  can  we 
best  protect  this  time-honored  profession  from  charlatan- 
ism and  the  indignities  which  threaten  its  future?  By  what 
means  shall  we  supply  the  stenographic  experts  of  the 
future?  Gentlemen,  I  sincerely  believe  that  these  questions 
are  before  us  individually,  and  I  believe  that  our  Associa- 
tion, the  pioneer  of  them  all,  should  start  the  ball  a-rolling. 

Now  I  submit  to  you,  in  conclusion,  my  ideas  of  a  sug- 
gestive plan  for  action,  and  which,  if  worked  out  and 
applied,  will  effect  the  desired  result. 

We  all  know  that  in  our  public  schools,  and  even  pri- 
vate academies  and  institutes  of  so-called  higher  education, 
no  teacher  is  employed  who  has  not  duly  qualified  and 
received  his  certificate  of  approval  from  a  board  of  com- 
petent examiners.  He  must  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
employment  he  seeks.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  When 
it  comes  to  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  shorthand  and  the 
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necessary  adjuncts  which  enter  into  the  qualifications  of  a 
stenographer,  however,  everything  is  at  loose  ends,  depend- 
ent on  the  whim  or  favor  of  proprietors.  Some  teacher  is 
engaged  because  of  his  or  her  recommendations  —  so  easily 
obtained  —  and  the  first  and  foremost  object  is  to  "keep 
students;"  they  are  needed  in  the  business.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  it  is  up  to  that  teacher  to  keep  the  favor  of 
the  student.  The  latter's  education  may  be  on  a  par  with 
the  first  grade  or  primary  department  of  yonder  grammar 
school,  but  what  does  that  amount  to?  Teacher  must  be 
kind  and  obliging  — a  very  commendable  attribute.  Student 
must  be  pampered,  because  he  represents,  per  capita,  so 
many  shekels  in  the  coffers  of  the  institution.  And  thus 
that  institution  continues  its  harvest  from  year  to  year,  and 
its  bank  account  must  show  a  g'ood  net  balance  to  its  credit. 
But,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  far  greater  interest  at  stake  than 
that.  I  therefore  suggest  that  all  teachers  in  all  schools  of 
shorthand  which  are  conducted  for  profit  shall  be  regularly 
graduated  and  approved  and  certified  as  to  their  competency 
by  some  authorized  board  of  examiners,  after  the  manner 
in  which  teachers  qualify  for  appointment  in  other  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  the  only  exception  shall  be  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  recognized  ability  in  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  shorthand.  Perhaps  this  can  be  worked  out  by  a 
standing  committee  of  this  Association  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  and  a  scheme  formulated 
whereby  shorthand  teachers'  examinations  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  far  as  the  State  of  New  York 
is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  practically  the  same  ends 
may  be  met  by  establishing  a  society  of  qualified  teachers, 
after  the  plan  or  scheme  worked  out  by  our  brethren  in 
England,  and  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  refer  you  to  the 
excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Cope,  of  South  Croydon, 
England,  as  published  in  the  1905  proceedings  of  our 
National  Association,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  correspond- 
ing conditions  which  existed  in  that  country,  which  led  to 
the  formulation  of  means  which  should  effectively  over- 
throw the  incompetent  teacher.  To  lend  force  to  my 
remarks  in  this  connection  I  have  culled  from  that  paper  a 
few  excerpts  to  which  I  invite  your  attention.  He  says  that 
his  society  was  organized  to 

"  raise  the  general  standard  of  shorthand  teaching.  ♦  ♦  * 
how  shall  we  offer  the  public  a  means  of  discriminating 
between  the  competent  and  the  incompetent  among  th© 
instructors  of  our  art    ♦    *    ♦ " 
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"What  body  should  conduct  the  examination  and 
appoint  the  examiners? "    »    *    » 

"The  body  must  be  influential,  entirely  independent, 
and  above  all  suspicion.  It  must  command  the  confidence  of 
the  shorthand  community  and  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public 
of  its  capacity.    ♦    *    ♦ 

"  The  examination  aims  at  ascertaining,  first,  whether 
the  candidate  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem and  a  readiness  to  apply  that  knowledge  practically; 
secondly,  whether  he  has  a  real  capacity  to  impart  his 
knowledge  to  others;  thirdly,  in  an  indirect  way,  whether 
his  general  education  is  of  that  standard  that  is  indispens- 
able in  an  instructor.  The  examination  consists  of  paper 
work  and  an  oral  test.  The  candidate's  knowledge  of  the 
system  is  investigated  in  various  ways.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"In  all  these  papers  accuracy  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  paragraphing,  etc.,  is  taken  into  account  in 
allotting  marks.     *    *    * 

"  An  indirect  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  examina- 
tion on  the  general  standard  of  shorthand  teaching.  *  «  * 
The  tests  imposed  and  the  preparation  for  them  have  served 
to  diffuse  clearer  ideas  as  to  the  requirements  of  teaching, 
the  demands  that  that  responsible  profession  makes  upon 
those  who  adopt  it,  the  importance  of  studying  methods,  the 
fact  that  teaching  is  a  worthy  art  that  calls  for  careful  and 
conscientious  preparation." 

Thus  our  English  brethren  have  set  for  us  an  example 
which  I  think  it  ^behooves  us  to  follow.  If  we  would  see 
the  shorthand  profession  in  its  rightful  position;  if  we 
would  interest  the  right  kind  of  young  men  in  its  possibili- 
ties, and  see  them  mature  to  the  full-fledged  reporter,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  those  whom  we  delight  to  call 
great,  we  must  have  good  schools  and  good  teachers,  and 
we  must  teach  good  shorthand  —  honest,  straight,  full  sys- 
tems of  shorthand  as  written  by  experts  of  our  land,  and 
such  as  are  generally  accepted  by  experts  under  the  term 
"  standard,"  as  published  by  the  authors  or  their  ,duly 
appointed  representatives,  and  give  no  place  to  the  product 
of  the  chopping  block. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  honest,  reputable  school,  and 
in  thus  boldly  stating  my  sentiments  and  suggesting 
reforms,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  understood  to  refer  only 
to  those  schools  which  are  guilty  of  undesirable  and  ques- 
tionable practices,  and  which  by  no  means  could  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  a  proper  code  of  ethics.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  want  to  be  understood,  and  to  state  emphati- 
cally, that  I  am  the  friend  of  the  reputable  and  properly 
conducted  shorthand  school  or  business  college,  and  the 
admirer  of  their  proprietors.  They  must  have  our  support. 
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In  introducing  these  reforms,  they  would  fall  in  line,  because 
they  would  be  greatly  benefited  and  aided  in  their  good 
work,  and  I  do  not  think  that  among  them  there  would  be 
a  dissenting  voice. 

What  more  worthy  object  can  be  conceived  which  should 
attract  the  attention  of  an  association  such  as  this,  than 
the  promulgation  of  principles  and  the  working  out  of 
designs  which  shall  effect  or  bring  to  the  fullest  fruition  the 
hopes  and  the  purposes  of  all  lovers  of  this  art  which  we 
practice?  What  more  splendid  recommendation  of  the  excel- 
lence of  a  school  than  the  endorsement  of  the  New  York 
State  Stenographers'  Association? 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  kind 
attention.  The  above  is  submitted  for  your  consideration 
and  action,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  made  myself  clear  in 
your  minds. 

The  Pbesident:    Next  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cook. 
LIFE-SAVING. 

BY  ABTHUB  B.  COOK,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

THIS  subject  is  practically  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
I  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  in 
1905.  That  paper  was  never  printed,  however^  owing  to  ill- 
ness which  prevented  my  furnishing  the  Secretary  with  the 
promised  manuscript.  I  was  giving  a  personal  example  of 
the  dangers  against  which  I  had  endeavored  to  warn  the 
members  of  the  profession.  Therefore  you  see  that  the 
present  paper  is  an  illustrated  one. 

In  view  of  the  old  mutto,  "  To  save  time  is  to  lengthen 
life,"  the  entire  stenographic  fraternity  may  be  regarded 
as  a  great  lifensaving  corps.  Stenographers  do,  indeed, 
beyond  doubt,  save  the  lives  of  many  other  people,  and  by 
such  usefulness  add  greatly  to  their  own  happiness.  But 
it  ia  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  aaying,  "He  that 
loseth  his  life  shall  save  it,"  may  be  too  literally  interpreted. 
After  a  severe  experience  of  nervous  prostration,  I  desire 
to  suggest  one  or  two  thoughts  upon  the  question  of  how 
we  may  save  our  own  lives  in  such  manner  as  to  bring 
welfare  and  happiness  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  all 
whom  we  may  influence. 

One  of  the  main  points,  I  think,  is  in  regard  to  the 
method  to  be  pursued  for  improvement  in  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 
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I  want  to  say  a  word  about  two  points.  First,  spirit; 
second,  body. 

The  character  of  our  work  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  spirit  that  we  put  into  it.  Let  us  try  to  select  the  line 
of  work  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  and  thoroughly 
prepare  ourselves  for  it;  and  then  we  are  on  the  roadr  to 
success. 

But  remember  that  we  are  not  only  spirits.  As  Dr. 
Bainsford  once  remarked,  God  hcus  put  our  spirits  here  in 
bodies,  and  a  ghost  is  a  poor  sort  of  thing,  in  this  world. 
If  we  do  not  take  care  of  the  body  we  need  not  expect 
either  mind  or  muscle  to  do  good  work. 

In  order  to  insure  in  our  work  the  interest  that  is  so 
essential  to  good  results,  there  must  be  a  constant  sense  of 
progressiveness.  I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  to  maintain 
this  sense  of  progressiveness  is  to  devote  a  little  time  each 
day  to  study  and  practice,  entirely  independent  of  our  regu- 
lar business  engagements.  If  we  cannot  do  so  each  day,  let 
us,  at  least  every  week,  set  apart  a  moderate  amount  of 
time  for  the  development  of  new  methods,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  those  already  in  use.  In  the  midst  of  our  active 
work  new  ideas  break  upon  us;  and  these  thoughts  if  put 
aside  for  the  moment  demand  a  reasonably  early  time  for 
consideration.  If  such  time  is  given,  the  ideas  are  apt  to 
blossom  and  become  fruitful;  whereas,  if  too  long  neglected, 
they  may  be  not  only  unproductive,  but  an  aggravation,  or> 
in  other  words,  an  actual  incumbrance. 

When  possible  is  it  not  well  to  have  a  little  time  for 
practice  before  the  working  hours  of  the  day?  It  gives  not 
only  confidence,  but  zest,  to  the  work  that  follows. 

Have  a  fair  amount  of  sensible  recreation,  in  which 
may  be  counted  the  study  and  practice  to  which  I  have 
referred:  for,  if  there  is  real  interest  in  the  work,  such 
employment  will  do  more  to  relieve  the  nervous  tension 
than  many  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  recreation. 

Above  all  things,  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  moderation  in 
both  work  and  play.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  make 
money  or  fame  and  lose  health  and  happiness? 

Study  the  science  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  thereby 
benefit  both  yourself  and  others. 

Of  course,  all  these  things  must  be  upon  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  self-control,  and  the  health  of  mind  and  soul  that 
is  developed  by  self-control. 
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What  I  have  said  is  to  all  of  you  simply  familiar  truth. 
But  in  the  rush  of  affairs  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  these 
truths;  and,  as  one  who  has  had  them  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  mind  by  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  I 
aay  to  each  and  every  one,  "  Friend,  if  you  would  do  most 
for  the  world,  take  care  of  yourself." 

Mr.  McLouohlin:  The  Committee  on  Nomination  of 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  makes  the  following  report: 

President  —  John  R.  Potts,  New  York. 

Vice-President  —  William  M.  Thomas,  Albany. 

Secret ary-Treaburer  —  Harry  W.  Wood,  New  York. 

Librarian  —  M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne,  Rochester. 

J)XECUTivE  Committee  —  E.  J.  Shalvey,  New  York; 
Robert  R.  Law,  Cambridge;  Harry  S.  Van  Demark,  New 
York;  David  N.  Brice,  Albany;  John  P.  Martin,  New  York. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Ormsby  moved  that  the  next  convention  be  held  in 
New  York,  December  28  and  29,  1908.     (Carried.) 

The  President:  A  communication  has  been  received 
upon  which  some  action  should  be  taken: 

"  Whereas,  The  printed  matter  issued  by  the  State 
Stenographers*  Association  has  not  for  some  time  contained 
the  union  label  of  the  printing  trades;   and 

WtHEREAS,  Believing  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
in  our  organization  throughout  the  State  in  favor  of  recog- 
nizing the  merits  of  the  organized  printing  trades  of  this 
State,  which  bodies  are  fraternal  in  the  truest  sense;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Stenographers'  Association  in 
convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
December  27  and  28,  1907,  hereby  endorse  the  use  of  the 
label  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  and  direct  that 
it  be  placed  upon  all  printed  matter  issued  in  the  future  by 
the  State   Stenographers'  Association." 

The  communication  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Cragin:  The  Committee  on  Membership  have  had" 
the  following  names  submitted  for  consideration,  and 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  applicants  be  admitted  to 
membership: 

James  E.  Lynch,  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Henry  M.  A.  Meyer, 
George    H.    Gordon,    Nerval    H.    Wardell,    George    J.    Curtis, 
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Charles  SL  Allen,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  Harry  J.  Bice,  Frank  H. 
Gardiner,  Frank  P.  Curtis,  August  C.  Waeterling,  Earl  H. 
Keller,  William  J.  Finnerty,  Charles  P.  Hanson,  C.  Herbert 
Burns,  L*  B.  Ault,  B.  F.  Keinard,  Walter  R.  Duryea,  Oeorg^ 
Bernard,  Edward  I.  Hubbard,  Thomas  F.  MeCann,  George 
It.  Thomas,  2d,  James  B.  Snedeker. 

On  motion,  the  same  were  duly  elected. 

The  President:  An  interesting  paper  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Morrison,  to  which  we  now  listen. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  COURT  RE- 
PORTER OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BT  CHARLES  A.  MORRISON,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THB  writer  has  been  frequently  asked  by  newly  appointed 
court  steniographers  how  to  get  up  a  record  in  cer- 
tain oases,  and  why  one  should  do  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing,  and  that  they  needed  this  information  because  of 
lack  of  experience  in  actual  court  work  and  in  the  proper 
form  in  which  to  get  out  transcripts. 

,  These  inquiries  and  the  fact  that  most  of  us  now  dic- 
tate our  notes  on  the  phonograph  or  direct  to  a  typewriter 
operator,  have  suggested  the  query:  How  are  the  stenog- 
raphers of  the  future  to  be  trained  for  court  positions? 

Years  ago  such  a  problem  did  not  confront  the  beginner 
as  a  court  reporter  because  he  was  daily  taking  dictation 
from  the  older  men  in  the  profession,  thereby  gaining  his 
experience  of  law  reporting  and  technical  knowledge  and  a 
practical  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  a  court  reporter 
Bhonld  turn  out  his  work.  But  nowadays,  when  nearly 
every  court  reporter  dictates  his  notes  either  direct  to  a 
typewriter  operator  or  to  the  talking  machine,  there  are 
not  the  opportunities  for  the  shorthand  writer  who  is  pre- 
paring himself  for  court  reporting  to  acquire  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  experience  and  to  learn  what  to  1>ake  and 
what  to  leave  out,  and  how  to  make  a  proper  record  from 
his  notes.  The  well-nigh  universal  use  of  the  phonograph 
or  gpraphophone  by  court  reporters  has  created  the  problem. 
The  ever-ready  and  silent  machine  has  revolutionized  old- 
time  methodfl  of  getting  out  transcripts,  especially  in  daily 
copy  cases,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  the  ofBcial  reporter 
to  take  and  get  out  an  entire  day's  session  singlehanded, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  cut  away  the  bridge  over  which 
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crossed  the  majority  of  the  men  now  holding  official  posi- 
tions in  the  courts;  for  the  official  stenographer  in  dic- 
tating to  the  machine  instead  of  to  the  aspirant  after  sten- 
ographic honors,  has  cut  oft  the  latter  from  the  practical 
training  so  all-important  in  our  profession. 

The  writer  well  remembers  when,  some  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  he  was  employed  in  reporting  a  celebrated  mur- 
der trial  in  Vermont  that  he  worked  for  a  month  after- 
ward transcribing  his  notes  into  longhand. 

Until  about  1887,  when  the  talking  machine  was  first 
used  practically,  most  reporters  had  two  or  three  amanu- 
enses to  whom  they  dictated  their  notes,  to  be  written  out 
in  longhand,  and  these  amanuenses,  when  an  emergency 
arose,  substituted  for  the  official  in  court.  To-day  the  offi- 
cial stenographer  when  court  adjourns  goes  to  his  office 
and  proceeds  to  put  his  notes  on  cylinders  and  they  are 
transcribed  by  an  operator  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
record  which  he  is  transferring  to  paper  except  as  it  means 
so  much  per  folio,  and  who  usually  never  intends  to  put  to 
practical  use  the  knowledge  thus  unconsciously  acquired. 

All  this  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  beginner  to  seek 
elsewhere  than  through  taking  dictation  for  the  necessary 
training  for  appointment  as  an  official  court  reporter,  and 
when  suddenly  plung^ed  into  actual  court  work,  he  is  obliged 
to  trust  to  luck,  keep  a  cool  head  and  maintain  steady  nerves 
in  the  midst  of  exciting  colloquies  of  counsel  and  the  rulings 
and  comments  of  the  court,  and  when  he  comes  to  tran-  . 
scribe  his  notes  he  must  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  as 
best  he  may. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  are  two  difficulties 
connected  with  shorthand:  The  first  is  to  write  it,  and  the 
other  is  to  read  it  after  it  is  written. 

The  general  knowledge  and  the  versatile  ability  required 
of  the  shorthand  reporter  to-day  places  him  on  a  par  with 
the  man  whose  words  he  records.  The  reporter's  work,  too, 
is  of  the  most  laborious  and  confining  character.  Even  Sun- 
days and  holidays  he  cannot  call  his  own;  the  wear  and  tear 
on  his  vital  energies  are  tremendous,  and  there  is  no  let-up 
as  he  approaches  old  age  and  infirmity. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  presum* 
ably  are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  competent  verbatim 
reporters  are  not  being  turned  out  to-day  as  they  were 
thirty  years  ago  when  beginners  had  to  serve  their  appren- 
ticeship in  the  way  I  have  indicated;  and  it  may  be  perti- 
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nent,  in  this  connection,  in  accounting  for  the  dearth  of 
capable  yerrbatim  reporters  to  fill  the  places  of  the  older 
men  when  they  will  have  joined  the  great  majority  to  ask: 
"What  inducement  does  the  profession  of  law  reporting 
offer  to  yonng  men?  The  pecuniary  rewards  are  not  great, 
and  the  young  man  who  takes  up  the  business  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  fortune  out  of  it  is  apt  to  be  disappointed. 
The  few  stenographers  who  can  be  pointed  out  to-day  as 
having  acquired  a  fortune  have,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
made  ^their  money  outside  the  profession  —  though  their 
first  investment  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  savings  from 
their  professional  labors.  In  weighing  the  financial  returns 
of  the  stenographic  veith  other  professions  one  must  con- 
sider the  time,  the  study  and  the  natural  gifts  required  to 
make  even  a  passable  reporter,  let  alone  an  expert. 

There  are  at  present  approximately  eighteen  hundred 
court  positions  in  this  country,  the  incumbents  of  which 
have  very  responsible  duties  to  perform.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years  the  majority  of  these  positions  v^ill 
become  vacant  and  have  to  be  filled,  and  capable  persons 
must  be  found  for  them.  It  would  seem  as  though  in  the 
future  the  courts  would  have  to  put  up  with  a  good  many 
incompetents  if  capable  reporters  are  not  developed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  a  course  for  the  training 
of  court  reporters  might  be  included  in  our  modern  edu- 
cational system  and  that  it  would  result  very  beneficially, 
though  I  realize  that  no  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge 
will  ever  qualify  a  man  for  court  reporting;  he  must  travel 
the  hard  road  of  experience  such  as  was  trod  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  him  or  he  will  constantly  stub  his  toes 
over  the  practical  difficulties  of  his  work. 

I  think  I  may  well  quote  here  the  remark  of  the  distin- 
guished Congressional  reporter,  Fred  Irland,  who  said:  "I 
do  not  believe  it  is  worth  the  while  of  anybody  to  attempt 
reporting  unless  after  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  study  of 
shorthand  he  finds  that  he  has  a  love  for  it  which  will 
carry  him  on  and  on  through  years  of  study  to  the  mastery 
of  the  intricate  details  and  the  conquering  of  the  almost 
unsurmountable  difficulties  of  the  profession." 

The  difficulties  which  confront  the  tyro  in  recording 
the  language  of  the  various  professions  that  pass  before 
him  on  the  witness  chair  —  the  circumlocution  of  theolo- 
gians, the  intricacies  of  medical  and  anatomical  specialists; 
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the  mysteries  of  chemistry;  the  wonders  of  geology;  the 
formulae  of  engineering,  and  the  slang  of  "  th^  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candlestick  maker,"  all  conspire  to  render 
his  days  miserable  and  his  nights  wretched  unless  he  has  had 
a  general  education  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  lawyer 
and  the  judge  on  the  bench,  and  a  practical  technical  train- 
ing under  the  tutelage  of  a  professional  court  reporter. 

As  the  country  grows  more  prosperous  and  its  business 
interests  e3q>and,  the  work  of  the  courts  increases  and 
necessarily  the  work  of  the  court  reporter  becomes  more 
diversified  and  difficult.  Thus  to-day  more  is  exacted  of 
the  reporter  than  ever  before,  and  the  truly  expert  in  the 
art  must  be  one  not  only  of  wide  general  reading,  but  must 
possess  more  than  the  average  stock  of  good  judgment  and 
common  sense;  a  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs; 
familiar  with  the  terminologies  of  the  various  arts  and  sci- 
ences; well  schooled  in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  law; 
instantaneous  perception  of  spoken  words;  great  manual 
dexterity;  ability  to  read  back  the  recorded  notes  unhesi- 
tatingly in  open  court,  and  withal,  a  physical  and  mental 
constitution  able  to  endure  long  and  severe  strain. 

By  prudence  and  self-denial  the  professional  reporter 
may  be  able  to  provide  for  old  age  and  disability,  but  his 
calling  is  unlike  that  of  most  professional  men  in  that  his 
income  is  dex>endent  upon  his  personal  work.  The  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  architect  and  others,  after  twenty  years  or 
more  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  may  count  upon 
a  pretty  certain  income  in  the  way  of  giving  advice  and 
acting  as  consulting  counsel,  consequent  upon  their  increased 
knowledge,  experience  and  ability.  But  what  is  the  pros- 
pect before  the  reporter?  He  must  attend  daily  to  his 
duties,  he  must  be  just  as  expert  after  twenty  years'  service 
as  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  young  manhood,  and  must 
continue  to  grind  out  the  folios  at  the  usual  rate  until  he 
"shuffles  off  this  mortal  ooil." 

If  legfislation  were  enacted  enabling  stenographers  in 
courts  of  record  to  retire  after  twenty  years'  continuous 
service  on  half  salary,  or  on  full  salary  after  thirty  years, 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  perhaps  would  be  augmented 
by  men  of  education  end  who  had  spent  years  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  work  to  which  their  lives  should  be 
devoted. 

Nevertheless  the  compensations  which  attend  the  re- 
porter's  life   and   make   it    worth   living   are   not    few;    the 
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exhilaration  which  he  feels  when  following  a  fast  speaker 
or  notingf  down  a  rapid-fire  crpss-examination  and  the  con- 
aciousness  that  he  is  performing*  a  useful  and  important 
part  in  the  work  of  modern  civilization  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  intelligent  men,  go  far  to  relieve 
his  arduous  labors. 

The  field  is  very  wide  and  the  opportunities  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  get  to  the  top  are  many,  and  young 
men  of  the  requisite  ability  and  intelligence  are  more 
needed  in  it  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Obmsbt:  Mr.  Beale  has  suggested  to  me  that  he  has 
prepared  a  necrology  of  the  profession  for  the  past  year. 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  adopted  in  our 
proceedings. 

NECROLOGY  OF  1907. 

BT   CHABLES    CXTBBtEB   BEALE,    OF    BOSTON. 

AT  the  yearly  gathering  of  this  body,  the  oldest  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  influential  association  of  pro- 
fessional shorthand  v^iters,  and  especially  since  It  occurs 
on  the  closing  days  of  the  year,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
pause  a  moment  to  pay  our  token  of  respect  and  veneration 
to  those  of  our  own  calling  who  have  forever  laid  down 
their  pens  in  the  year  now  coming  to  an  end.  While  the 
pages  of  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.  are  not  and 
should  not  be  the  place  for  fulsome  eulogies  and  exag- 
gerated encomiums  of  those  who  have  passed  away,  it 
seemjB  eminently  fitting  that  some  brief  record  of  their 
lives  and  deeds  be  thus  perpetuated;  and  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  compiling  the  following  short  memorials  from 
such  information  as  has  come  to  my  notice. 

I  have  not  limited  these  notices  to  the  active  and  honor- 
ary members  of  this  Association,  believing  that  as  the  infiu- 
cnce  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.  is  not  confined  to  State  limits, 
but  extends  throughout  the  reporting  fraternity  of  the 
whole  country,  so  in  turn  it  is  fitting  that  we  thus  render 
our  tribute  to  our  professional  brethren  wherever  their 
field  of  labor  may  have  been.  And  if  I,  who  can  claim  mem- 
bership in  this  Association  only  through  its  courtesy,  have 
ventured  to  use  the  first  person  in  this  introduction,  my 
excuse  must  be  that  the  cordial  welcome  and  warm  fellow- 
ship extended  to  me  by  this  Association  and  its  members 
for   the    many   years    I   have   attended    its   meetings,    have 
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made  me  feel  in  very  truth  one  of  yon,  and  the  patience  ^ 
with  which  yon  have  listened   to  my  long  and   frequent 
contributions  to  your  transactions,  haa  confirmed  my  high 
opinion  of  your  courtesy  and  forbearance. 

On  January  13,  1907,  in  the  death  of  Bev.  OUver  Dyer, 
at  Boston,  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  history  of 
American  shorthand  writing  passed  from  earth.  He  was 
one  of  your  honorary  members,  but  I  venture  to  say  his 
name  will  suggest  little  to  many  of  you.  Yet  that  remark- 
able old  man  had  seen  the  whole  history  and  growth  of 
phonography  in  America.  He  was  associated  almost  from 
the  first  with  the  propagation  of  Pitmanic  ohorthand  in 
this  country,  connecting  hiuLself  with  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Boyle  as  early  as  1845,  and  as  their  *'  all-round  man,'* 
teacher,  lecturer,  and  reporter,  was  the  chief  public  demon- 
strator of  the  new  method  of  writing.  More  than  sixty 
years  ago  he  was  engaged  in  professional  reporting,  the 
honor  of  actual  priority,  as  the  first  American  phonographic 
reporter,  being,  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  shared  by  him  and 
Henry  M.  Parkhurst,  who  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  our 
earliest  phonographic  pioneers.*  Mr.  Dyer  in  1848  reported 
the  conventions  of  the  Whig  and  Free-Soil  parties,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  official  reporter  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  bringing  with  him  as  assistants,  his  pupil,  the 
afterwardi  famous  Dennis  Murphy.  John  J.  McElhone,  David 
Wolfe  Brovm,  and  other  famous  reporters,  learned  the  art 
under  his  instruction.  Although  always  using  shorthand 
for  his*  personal  purposes,  he  gave  up  active  shorthand  work 
in  the  early  fifties,  coming  to  New  York  City  and  becoming 
in  turn  a  newspaper  editor,  lawyer,  and  clergyman.  For 
about  forty  years  he  was  connected  editorially  vTith  the 
New  York  Sun  and  New  York  Ledger,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  popular  books,  the  most  notable  being  his 
•*  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson "  and  his  "  Great  Senators."  In 
the  latter  are  embodied  some  of  his  experiences  as  reporter 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  character  sketches  of  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Webster,  Benton,  Davis,  and  other  great  Senators 
whose  speeches  he  reported.  He  was  born  April  26,  1824, 
at  Porter,  near  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of 
imposing  presence,  straight  and  tall,  of  massive  build,  and 
with    his    white    hair    and    beard,    and    dignified    manner. 


*Mr.  Parkhurst  died  January  21,  1908,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  reading  of  this  paper. 
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attracted  attention  wherever  he  went.  Some  of  my  hearers 
no  doubt  were  present  at  some  of  the  conventions  of  the 
National  or  New  England  Shorthand  Refporters*  Associations, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  of  his  remarkable  addresses  made 
to  those  bodies,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  at  eighty  he 
still  retained  the  fire  and  eloquence  which  at  thirty  had 
made  him  a  master  of  men. 

January  29,  1907,  Major  Austin  S.  Cushman  was  stricken 
with  heart  disease  at  the  annual  ladies*  night  of  De  Molay 
Commandery,  Knights  Templars,  in  Masonic  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass.  Major  Cushman  was  born  September  9,  1837,  in 
Duxbury,  Mass.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Robert 
Cushman,  one  of  the  Mayflower  band  of  1620,  and  nephew 
of  Judge  Peleg  Sprague  of  the  United  States  Diertrict  Court. 
He  gradxiated  from  Brown  University  in  1848,  and  later 
studied  law  at  Harvard.  Having  mastered  shorthand,  he 
was  assistant  to  Dr.  James  W.  Stone  in  reporting  the  famous 
trial  of  Prof.  Webster  in  1850,  and  during  the  same  year  he 
reported  for  United  States  District  Attorney  George  Lunt, 
some  of  the  cases  arising  under  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
through  Mr.  Lunt,  the  attention  of  President  Millard 
Fillmore  was  called  to  his  stenographic  skill,  and  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  President  Fillmore,  thus  becoming 
the  first  stenographic  secretary  to  a  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  earned  his  rank  as  Major  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
in  1866  W0.9  chosen  first  dex>artment  commander  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  for  Massachusetts.  He  was  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  also  of  a  financial  work  written  and 
published  in  French,  entitled  "  Le  Crise  Financiere." 

February  9,  1907,  David  S.  Geer,  formerly  a  well-knovsm 
New  York  and  Chicago  reporter,  died  at  Kailamazoo,  Michi- 
gan. In  the  eighties,  Mr.  Geer  was  a  prominent  member  of 
our  profession,'  and  was  a  member  of  this  Association  from 
1882  to  1886  inclusive,  and  contributed  a  paper  entitled, 
"  What  may  be  Useful  in  Miscellaneous  Verbatim  Rejwrting," 
to  the  1885  "  Proceedings,"  but  relinquished  shorthand  for 
law,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  and  at  his 
death  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Railway  Construction  Company. 

February  10,  1907,  Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  better 
known  as  "  Bull  Run  Russell,"  the  famous  English  journalist 
and  war  correspondent,  died  in  London.    He  was  born  near 
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Dublin,  March  28,  1821,  and  gF&cTuated  at  Cambridg'e, 
becoming'  a  member  of  the  Bar  in  London,  earning  his  fees 
therefor  by  his  skill  as  a  shorthand  reporter,  his  obituary 
notices  stating  that  "  being  an  admirable  shorthand  writer 
and  having  that  perfect  proficiency  in  the  claaeios  and  in 
con-stitutional  history  which  are  essential  to  the  position 
of  a  reporter  in  the  English  Honees  of  Parliament,  where 
reference  to  both  is  thickly  strewed  over  every  debate,  he 
was  at  once  engaged  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Times,  for 
which  journal  he  had,  when  a  student  at  Trinity,  reported 
some  scenes  of  the  Irish  elections."  As  he  had  served  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  navy  in  his  youth,  and  had  written  some 
brilliant  descriptions  of  naval  reviews,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Times  as  its  correspondent  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  soon 
became  known  as  the  most  brilliant  English  war  correspond- 
ent. Later  he  reported  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  in  India,  but  his 
great  reputation  was  made  as  correspondent  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  He  was  present  at  the  Bull  Run 
disaster  and  from  the  anti-Federal  tone  of  his  reports  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  gained  his  soubriquet  of  "  Bull 
Run  Russell."  He  was  later  war  correspondent  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  the  Zulu  rebellion.  He  was  in 
1875  and  1876  private  secretary  to  King  Edward,  then  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  knighted  in  1895,  and  was  a 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  possessor  of 
many  war  medals  and  decorations  of  British  and  foreign 
honorary  orders. 

April  9,  1907.  Thomas  Anderson  died  at  Isle  Adam, 
France.  He  was  for  many  years  a  shorthand  reporter  in 
London,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  shorthand,  publishing  in  1882  a  "  History  of  Short- 
hand," which,  although  containing  a  great  deal  of  new  and 
interesting  matter,  is  marred  by  haiste  in  preparation  and 
lack  of  verification  of  some  of  the  facts  and  dates  given,  as 
well  as  by  a  contemptuous  attitude  toward  all  systems 
founded  ux>on  a  Pitmanic  basis.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
system  upon  non-Pitmanic  lines,  which  he  never  published 
in  full,  and  of  various  pamphlets  upon  shorthand  eubjecta. 
He  was  born  December  31,  1845. 

May  16,  1907,  Frederick  HuH  Cogswell  died,  New  Haven. 
Conn.  He  had  been  an  ofScial  court  reporter  since  the 
Connecticut  law  establishing  official  court  reporting  was 
passed   in   1884.     He   was   the   author   of   "  CogswelFs   Com- 
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pendium  of  Phonography,"  which  passed  through  a  number 
of  editions,  and  published  and  edited  for  a  short  time  "  The 
Elm  City  Phonographer."  He  was  much  interested  in 
Connecticut  history,  being  the  author  of  a  number  of  papens 
treating  on  same,  and  of  an  important  historical  novel, 
"  The  Regicides."  He  was  born  in  New  Preston,  Conn., 
March  11,  1859. 

May  23,  1907,  John  Goldsworth  Alger  died,  London,  Eng- 
land. Born  at  Diss,  Norfolk,  in  1836,  he  became  a  phono- 
graphic reporter  on  the  Norfolk  News  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  in  1866  was  engaged  as  Parliamentary  shorthand  writer 
for  the  London  Times.  At  his  death  he  had  been  a  short- 
hand writer  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

May  25,  1907,  Theodore  Tilton  died  in  Paris,  France. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  2,  1835,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  phonographic  newspaper  reporters  in  this 
country,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  remarkably  skilful 
stenographer.  He  was  connected  in  editorial  or  reportorial 
capacity  with  various  New  York  and  Brooklyn  papers  for 
about  twenty  y^ars,  and  was  the  author  of  more  than  a 
score  of  prose  and  poetical  works.  After  the  Tilton-Beecher 
trial  in  1874,  in  which  he  was  plaintiff  —  one  of  the  most 
sensational  trials  ever  held  in  America  (one  of  the  reporters 
of  which  was  President  Requa),  he  soon  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

June  30,  1907,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Pickering  died,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Por  about  thirty  years  she 
was  well-known  as  a  skilful  stenographer,  having  practically 
a  monopoly  of  reporting  inquests  in  the  Municipal  Court  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  received  high  praise  for  the  accuracy 
of  her  work.  By  industry  and  frugality  she  had  acquired 
a  modest  competence,  a  large  portion  of  which  she 
bequeathed  to  charitable  institutions. 

July  3,  1907,  Duran  Kimball  died,  Chicago,  Illinois.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Kimball  was  western  representative  of  the 
late  Rev.  D.  P.  Lindsley,  for  the  promotion  of  "  Takigrafy," 
and  after  the  latter's  death,  March  17,  1897,  Mr.  Kimball 
was  practically  the  head  of  the  Lindsley  system.  He  pub- 
lished many  books  and  magazines  expounding  Mr.  Lindsley's 
method  of  shorthand  writing. 

July  31,  1907,  Joseph  Hatton,  a  noted  London  journalist, 
died.     He  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1841,  and  was 
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a  shorthand  reporter  for  some  years,  his  skill  in  stenography 
proving  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  successful  career. 

AugTiat  1,  1907,  David  Christie  Murray,  well  known  as  a 
journalist,  novelist,  poet,  playwright  and  actor,  died,  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  England.  He  was  bom  in  West  Bromwich, 
in  1847,  and  like  many  other  successful  English  men  of 
letters,  started  his  career  as  a  shorthand  reporter  on  the 
London  newspapers. 

August  18,  1907,  James  Alfred  Janes  died,  London,  Eng- 
land. He  was  better  knovm  as  Alfred  Janes,  and  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best-knovm  Parliamentary  reporters, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  death  retired  on  a  pension  by  the 
London  Daily  News.  He  was  a  voluminous  shorthand  author, 
having  published  modifications  and  adaptations  of  the 
system  of  Samuel  Taylor,  which  he  wrote,  under  the  name 
of  "  Standard  Stenography,"  1882,  "  Shorthand  Without  Com- 
plications," 1887,  and  "  Aristo  Shorthand,"  1899.  He  wks 
born  at  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  England,  July  5,  1840. 

November  13,  1907,  Frank  Gridley  Fowler  died,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  He  was  bom  in  Wheatland,  Mich.,  April  as, 
1837.  He  studied  shorthand  when  a  youth,  and  about  1857 
was  engaged  by  Prof.  O.  S.  Fowler,  the  noted  phrenologist, 
to*  travel  with  him  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  his  stenographic  assistant.  In  1859  he  established  him- 
self as  a  reporter  and  teacher  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  About 
this  time  he  devised  his  scheme  of  "  Dual  Writing,"  or 
reporting  with  both  hands,  and  although  it  was  received 
with  derision  by  the  unthinking  members  of  the  craft,  he 
always  retained  full  faith  in  its  practicability  and  utility. 
In  1866  he  published  it  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title, 
"  Elements  of  Synography,"  and  again  in  improved  form  in 
1881  under  the  title  "  Shorthand  Execution."  He  was  a  life- 
long inventor,  and  some  of  his  inventions  were  very  remark- 
able. He  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  in  1876  a  steam  yacht 
with  a  steering  propeller  of  his  own  invention  which  enabled 
it  to  turn  ppactically  on  its  axis.  At  his  death  he  wa*s 
engaged  upon  an  electrical  submarine  boat  which  is  said  to 
have  given  promise  of  success.  In  1884  Mr.  Fowler  was 
appointed  Official  Reporter  for  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut, 
under  the  first  stenographic  law  passed  in  that  State.  He 
resigned  in  1898,  after  fourteen  years  of  faithful  and 
exhausting  labor,  and  has  since  given  attention  to  his  inven- 
tions and  large  property  interests.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Shorthand  Reporters*  Association. 
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Mr.  McLongfhlin  moved  that  the  usual  amount  of  fifty 
dollars  be  appropriated  for  reporting  the  proceedings. 
(Carried.) 

Mr.  Ormsby  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
officers.     (Carried.) 

Mr.  Booth  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
escort  Mr.  Potts,  the  President-elect,  to  the  chair.    (Carried.) 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee  Messrs. 
Booth  and  VanDemark. 

Mr.  Potts:  Mr.  President  and  Members:  I  must  say 
that  I  heartily  appreciate  the  great  honor  conferred  upon 
me  in  electing  me  as  your  presiding  officer  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  so  many  bright  minde.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  say 
that  this  honor  has  been  so  suddenly  thrust  upon  me  that 
I  have  not  formulated  in  my  mind  exactly  what  I  intend 
to  do  or  purpose  to  advocate  during  the  presidency.  One 
thing,  however,  I  do  promise  you:  I  will  not  indulge  on  any 
occasion  in  any  oratorical  flights  even  if  I  were  able  to  do 
so,  but  I  shall  rather  be  a  working  member.  I  have  the 
interests  of  the  profession  very  much  at  heart  and  I  believe 
my  brethren  bear  witness  to  it.  If  I  can  but  make  the 
record  that  my  predecessors  have  made  in  the  office  I  shall 
be  entirely  content. 

The  committee  designations  of  my  predecessor  in  office 
are  hereby  ratified  by  the  President-elect. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 
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ASSOCIATION   MEETINGS. 

Meetings  of  the  Associatlozi  haTe  been  held,   since  the 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
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FIRST   SESSION. 

December  28,  1908. 

President  Potts,  upon  calling  the  conyention  to  order, 
said: 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion: The  first  order  of  business,  provided  for  in  our  by-laws 
is,  very  naturally,  the  address  of  welcome,  and  in  harmony 
with  numerical  appositeness,  so  to  speak,  our  executiTe 
committee  has  demonstrated  its  usual  sound  judgment,  if 
not  positive  sagacity,  in  the  selection  of  Kr.  Bernard 
Downing,  who  is  not  only  the  able  secretary  of  th«  Borougli. 
of  Manhattan,  but  a  "  No.  1 "  speaker  as  well,  to  welcome 
the  d«legate8  and  their  friends  who  honor  us  with  their 


presence  at  our  thirty-third  annual  convention,  and  I  beg  to 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  Dowidng,  whoee  words  of  welcome 
will  serve  to  dissipate  any  feeling  you  may  have  of  strange- 
ness in  a  strange  city,  and  the  warmth  of  whose  utterances 
will  be  so  genial  and  welcome,  that  it  will  lure  you  all 
gently  on,  I  hope,  to  an  active  participation  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  our  convention. 

Mr.  Downing:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  honor  you  do  me  of  allowing 
me  to  be  present  at  this  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of 
your  association,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
particularly  on  behalf  of  the  gfovemment  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  city  and  hope  that 
your  sojourn  will  be  most  pleasant  and  profitable. 

I  have  always  looked  with  a  great  deal  of  awe  on  the 
profession  of  stenography.  It  has  had  the  appearance  of 
being  so  mysterious,  and  one  has  had  to  be  so  careful  in 
the  presence  of  a  stenographer  of  any  kind,  whether  in  court 
or  in  private  business,  that  he  views  with  alarm  the  prospect 
of  having  his  own  words  hurled  back  at  him  in  some  subse- 
quent encounter  or  as  the  result  of  whatever  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  stenographer;  and  so  it  was  with 
some  trepidation  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present 
here,  and  only  on  the  assurance  that  what  I  should  say 
might  not  be  thrust  back  at  me  subsequently. 

During  the  pest  year  there  have  been  many  evidenoes 
of  that;  that  men  —  great  men,  of  course,  among  whom 
I  am  modest  enough  to  include  myself  —  have  been  fearfnl 
that  what  they  may  have  said  on  some  prior  occasion,  might 
eome  back  to  bother  them.  But  I  fancy  that  state  of  affairs 
would  not  apply  to  those  who  participate  in  our  courts,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  courts  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  addressing  you,  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  outcome  of 
whatever  remarks  I  shall  make  on  the  subject  of  your 
meeting  here. 

I  believe  that  stenography  has  become  in  fact  as  in  the 
belief  of  those  who  practice  it,  a  profession  closely  allied 
to  the  other  professions,  as  it  has  been  in  constant  associa- 
tion with  one  of  them,  that  of  the  law.  I  congratulate  the 
stenogfraphers  on  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
country,  both  in  business  and  in  the  courts.  Hie  splendid 
accuracy  with  which  the  records  of  our  courts  are  kept  is  a 
tribute  to  their  devotion  not  less  than  to  their  ability. 
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Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York  I  bid  you 
welcome.  I  hope  that  while  here  you  will  give  as  mnch  time 
to  the  pleasures  which  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  affords 
as  to  the  serious  side  of  the  business  which  has  brought 
you  together.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  avoid  the  picture 
shows,  which  have  been  discovered  of  late  to  be  places 
undesirable  for  young  m*en  of  good  habits  such  as  I  see 
before  me.  I  hope  you  will  avoid  all  the  places  Manhattan 
may  have  that  are  bad.  There  are  a  few  such  places.  I 
trust  you  v«dll  fully  enjoy  yourselves  and  participate  in  all 
the  things  that  Manhattan  has  that  are  good,  and  there 
are  many  I  can  assure  you.  With  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  all  that  you  intend  to  do,  and  for  the  result  of 
your  deliberations,  I  bespeak  for  you  success,  prosperity 
and  happiness.     (Applause.) 

The  Pbesident:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon 
Mr.  Beach  to  respond  to  the  words  of  welcome  so  eloquently 
tendered  by  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Beach:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Downing:  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  consented  to  respond 
to  what  I  expected  to  be  and  what  has  been  a  very  eloquent 
address  of  welcome. 

The  ordinary  stenogrraphers,  particularly  those  up  in  the 
country,  have  very  little  to  do  with  making  speeches. 
We  are  engaged  most  of  the  time  taking  the  words  of 
others,  and  v^ith  myself,  no  matter  how  carefully  I  may 
have  thought  of  what  I  intended  to  say,  when  I  get  on  my 
feet  to  talk,  I  feel  like  the  party  in  the  story  told  by 
Mr.  Dooley,  describing  Christian  Science  to  Mr.  Hennessey. 
Hennessey  inquires  about  Christian  Science,  and  Mr.  Dooley 
tells  various  things  about  it.  He  tells  him  that  one  day 
Mrs.  Murphy  went  to  see  a  Christian  Scientist  regarding 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  got  into  trouble  in  a  railroad  accident. 
The  healer  said  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  What  is  the  trouble  with 
your  husband?"  She  replied,  "He  has  lost  his  leg."  "Oh, 
no,"  said  the  healer,  "  he  has  not  lost  it;  he  only  thinks 
he  has  lost  it."  "  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  if  he  has 
not  lost  it,  he  has  mislaid  it,  for  he  hasn't  it."  And  so  with 
my  speech  —  when  I  want  it  I  find  that  I  haven't  it;  and 
feel  as  though  I  must  have  mislaid  it. 

But  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  this  association  and 
of  the  members,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Downing  for  his  words 


of  welcome,  and  I  assure  him  that  we  all  appreciate  his 
gx>od  advice,  and  his  admonitions,  as  well  as  the  welcome 
he  has  extended  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Pbbsident:     The    next    business    in    order    is    the 
president's  address. 


PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION:  In  pursuance  of 
a  custom  that  has  existed  since  the  formation  of  our 
association  for  the  president  thereof  to  address  the  conven- 
tion at  its  annual  meetings,  I  now  respectfully  proceed  with 
the  expected  infliction. 

According  to  my  conception,  the  purpose  and  object  of 
a  presidential  address  is  to  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  association  to  the  present  general  condition 
of  the  association  as  a  body,  the  progress  or  retrogression 
that  has  marked  its  existence  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
the  presentation  of  such  proposed  reforms  as  may  seem 
meet  and  proper,  make  suggestions  for  the  rectification  of 
abuses  or  the  redress  of  vtrongs,  if  any  there  exist,  and 
embody  therein  such  general  or  sx>eciflc  recommendations 
as  it  is  believed  will  strengthen  the  organization,  enure  to 
the  beneflt  of  its  membership  and  thus  tend  to  insure  the 
protection  and  consequent  welfare  of  all  who  labor  in  the 
vineyard  where  inclination  or  necessity  has  placed  them. 

If  numerical  strength,  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet  and 
an  annually  increasing  attendance  spell  success,  then  our 
association  is  blessed  with  peace,  progress  and  prosperity 
and  is  rapidly  traveling  the  broad  road  which  leads  on  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
organized. 

The  last  twelve  months  have  witnessed  a  period  of 
extraordinary  activity  in  our  profession.  As  the  state  has 
increased  in  population  and  as  additional  industrial  enter- 
prises have  been  launched,  business  entanglements  have 
proportionately  multiplied  litigation;  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  judiciary  has  been  largely  augmented  by  legislation; 
more  stenographers  have  necessarily  been  appointed  to 
official  positions,  and,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  state,  municipal  and  departmental  investigations 
of  various  kinds  that  have  been  and  are   being  conducted, 
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as  well  as  legislative  investigations  and  coorts-martial 
inquiries  that  are  under  way,  the  total  volume  of  business 
calling  into  requisition  the  services  of  our  profession  has 
been  enormous.  While  it  is  true  that  dishonesty,  miscon- 
duct and  peculation  have  wrought  this  condition  of  affairs, 
looking  upon  it  from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  it  is  as  depre- 
cable  as  it  is  lamentable;  nevertheless  it  has  necessitated  the 
employment  of  our  craft,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to 
its  material  welfare.  In  short,  it  is  only  another  verifica- 
tion, if  verification  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  "it  is  an  ill  vrind  turns  none  to  good.'* 

Our  association  has  accomplished  much  in  the  past,  but 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future,  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  we  may,  at  this  session,  thoroughly 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  resolve  those  problems  and  reach  a  conclusion  that 
will  be  at  once  satisfactory  and  beneficial,  primarily  to  the 
interests  of  our  association,  and  therefore  refiectively  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  entire  profession. 

While  academic  questions  are  always  instructive  and 
entertaining,  it  is  hoped  that  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
convention  will  be  characterized  by  a  descent  from  the 
academic  realm,  so  to  speak,  to  the  solid,  terra  firma  of 
prosaic  practicality.  In  other  words,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  pressing  claims  of  utilitarianism  for  these  two  days. 

In  the  line  of  thought  hereinbefore  indicated,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  membership  to  the  practical  unan- 
imity of  the  desire  of  the  practitioners  of  our  art  for  the 
reintroduction  at  the  coming  session  of  the  state  legislature 
of  Mr.  Van  Dem«rk*s  bill  relative  to  the  certification  by  the 
stenographer  of  his  record  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  thereof  because,  if  we  shall  be  successful  in 
securing  its  passage,  an  undoubted  hardship  vnH  have  been 
obviated. 

The  unfortunate  frequency  with  which  stenographers 
have,  in  obedience  to  subpoena,  to  attend  sjs  witnesses  in 
courts,  other  than  those  in  which  they  serve  as  officials, 
is  not  only  extremely  inconvenient,  but  entails  ofttimes 
serious  monetary  loss  and,  while  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
into  law  would  not  exempt  the  stenographer  if  his  presence 
were  absolutely  required  under  the  mandate  of  the  sub- 
poena, yet  it  would  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  fre- 
quency with  which,  at  the  present  time,  he  is  compelled  to 
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dance  attendance  upon  other  courts,  for  which  he  receiyes 
no  compensation  for  loss  of  tim«,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
nrgrent  matter  may  be  taken  up  by  the  legislative  committee, 
reintroduced  and,  if  possible,  passed  at  the  forthcoming 
session  thereof. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
stenographers  was  defeated  a  few  years  ago  and  its  result- 
ant advantages  therein  prodded  for  have  been  denied  us,  it 
is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  we  may  secure  the 
same  results  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  somewhat  along  the 
lines  under  which  the  Chartered  Shorthand  Beporters'  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  was  incorporated,  whose  principal  require- 
ment should  be  that  all  proceedings  taken  in  an  action  before 
a  referee,  a  commissioner  or  any  person  or  body  having 
quasi-Judicial  functions,  and  which  proceedings  are  to  be 
used  in  a  court  of  record,  shall  be  reported  only  by  a  char- 
tered shorthand  reporter,  this  bill  to  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  official  court  reporters  and  all  other  professional 
shorthand  writers  who  may  have  been  in  the  active  practice 
of  their  profession  for  a  definite  time  to  be  agreed  upon. 
The  results  achieved  by  the  bill  of  the  Shorthand  Beporters' 
Association  of  Canada  has  contributed  not  only  to  the  dig- 
nity of  its  members  but  the  general  results  following  in 
the  wake  of  its  enactment  into  law  have,  I  am  informed, 
been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  There  seems  to  be  a 
mysterious  magic  in  the  word  '* chartered"  and,  to  what- 
ever association  this  word  has  been  attached,  it  has  wrought 
extraordinarily  gratifying  results,  and  I,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  the  matter  be  taken  up  for  consideration  and, 
if  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our  noembers  that  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  worthy  of  more  careful  deliberation,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  question  and  to  report  to  the  association  the  result 
of  its  deliberations. 

I  also  beg  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  executive 
committee,  so  as  to  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  five  mem- 
bers now  constituting  such  committee,  a  member  from  each 
of  the  judicial  districts  of  the  state.  The  dearth  of  infor- 
mation as  to  conditions  that  now  exist  or  that  may  exist 
in  the  future  in  the  several  judicial  districts  of  the  state 
(eUminating  the  first  and  second  districts)  makes  it  desirable 
that   each  judicial   district  have   representation   upon   the 
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most  important  committee  of  our  association  and  that  they 
report  to  the  association  at  its  annual  meetings.  We  ought 
to  know  what  is  going  on  not  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
judicial  districts  of  the  state  but  in  all  the  districts  thereof, 
and  it  follows^  as  a  logical  conclusion,  that  it  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  our  interests  to  have  a  greater  diffusion  of 
representation,  so  to  speak,  on  our  executiye  committee, 
than  a  narrower  or  more  restricted  one.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  our  constitution  in  order  to  effectuate  this 
result. 

I  reconmiend  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  state 
legislature  giving  the  legal  right  of  the  respondent  in  a 
case  to  order  and  receive  for  his  own  use  a  copy  of  the 
stenographer's  minutes,  and  granting  him  the  right  and 
privilege  of  taxing  the  same  in  his  bill  of  costs  against  his 
opponent.  Haying  proven  the  righteousness  of  his  conten- 
tion by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  or  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  conclusion  that  he  should 
have  the  legal  right  to  tax  a  disbursement  incurred  in 
order  to  further  protect  his  interests  in  this  regard  in  case 
an  appeal  is  taken.  This  measure,  it  is  predicted,  will 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  lawyers,  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  members  of  our  profession  will 
not  array  themselves  in  active  and  intensely  antagonistic 
opposition  thereto  nor  interpose  strenuous  objections  to 
its  passage;  and,  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  are  lawyers,  it  is  believed  that  they  vrill  openly 
and  industriously  advocate  it.  It  will  add  not  only  to  the 
convenience  of  lawyers,  but  will  materially  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  stenographer. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  suggested,  as  a  measure  of 
protection,  that  we  take  some  action  relative  to  the  loss 
that  our  profession  annually  sustains  by  reason  of  the  non- 
payment of  its  bills  for  services  rendered,  and  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  obtain  the  views  of  our  members  respecting 
the  advisability  of  requesting  the  judges  of  our  respective 
courts  before  whom  a  case  is  tried  to  refuse  or  decline  ta 
settle  a  proposed  case  and  amendments  until  the  official 
stenographer  of  the  court  shall  have  been  paid  for  the 
official  transcript  of  his  minutes,  and  it  is  believed  that, 
if  concerted  action  were  taken  in  this  regard  and  the 
attention  of  our  judges  called  to  the  matter,  it  would  receive 
favorable  oonsideration. 
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I  also  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
that  will  provide  for  an  additional  committee  of  our 
association  to  be  known  as  the  civil  service  committee  with 
the  authority  upon  complaint  having  been  made,  to  repre- 
sent the  association  before  the  state  and  municipal  civil 
service  commissions  vdth  respect  to  any  and  all  questions 
affecting  our  civil  service  interests.  As  long  as  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  of  civil  service  is  not  absolutely 
perfect,  violations  of  the  law  will  occur  and  injustice  will, 
at  times,  be  done  in  coimection  with  those  holding  positions 
under  the  civil  service  law  and,  if  we  had  a  civil  service 
committee,  especially  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  the 
interests  of  our  profession  and  matters  connected  with  and 
growing  out  of  civil  service  appointments,  civil  service 
employes  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  the  protection 
from  abuses  that  may  exist  to-day  or  that  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

In  this  connection  I  vnsh  to  call  attention  to  a  fact, 
which  is  well  known  but  concerning  which  no  decided  stand 
nor  concerted  action  has  ever  been  taken  with  respect 
thereto.  The  city  of  New  York  has  in  its  employ  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  officeholders,  and  the  city 
furnishes  offices  and  acconmiodations  for  every  one  of  them 
in  which  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  single 
exception  of  official  stenographers.  This  condition  of  affairs 
is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  anomalous.  In  order  for  a  steno- 
grapher to  discharge  the  duties  for  which  he  is  employed 
he  has  to  defray  the  expense  Of  office  rent,  furnish  his  own 
machines,  graphophones  and  other  paraphernfdia  out  of  his 
salary.  The  law  provides  that  we  are  entitled  to  every 
dollar  of  our  salary  and,  while  the  city  recognizes  this  to 
be  the  fact,  we  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  place  in 
which  to  do  the  city's  work  as  well  as  the  expense'  of  the 
tools  and  paraphernalia  with  which  to  do  it,  and,  as  this 
observation  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  affairs  existing 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  hoped  that  our  association 
as  a.  body  wiU  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  appropriation  for  disbursements  of  this 
character. 

I  beg  to  throw  out  the  mere  suggestion  —  because  con- 
templation thereon  has  not  been  sufficient  to  justify  its 
embodiment  in  the  form  of  recommendation  —  of  whether 
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it  would  or  would  not  be  beneficial  to  organize,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  society,  as  an  incidental  feature  thereof, 
some  sort  of  mutual  benefit  society  providing,  in  brief,  that 
upon  the  death  of  any  of  its  members  the  payment  by  each 
surviving  member  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  member  of 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  or  any  other  amount  that,  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  membership,  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
desired  result.  It  would  be  the  cheapest  kind  of  insurance 
in  the  world,  as  there  would  be  no  expense  attached  to  it 
in  the  way  of  officers'  salaries,  rent  or  commissions  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  in  connection  with  the  benefit  and,  estimat- 
ing the  amount  upon  the  basis  of  our  present  membership, 
it  would  result  in  a  death  benefit  of  nearly  $1,000  —  a  very 
substantial  largess  for  those  whom  the  bread-winner  has, 
perchance,  left  unprovided  for. 

Other  measures  might  be  advanced  but,  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  sufficiency  and  superfiuity  is  sometimes  very  slight, 
I  shall  considerately  refrain. 

It  is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  I  should  mention 
at  this  time  the  loss  that  our  profession  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Watermim  L.  Ormisby,  Senior,  Mr.  Bobert 
Macklin  and.  Mr.  James  J.  Nealis,  able,  sincere  and  consci- 
entious gentlemen  who  manfully  went  forth  unto  their 
work  and  to  their  labor  until  the  evening  shadows  began 
to  fall,  and  then  "wrapt  the  drapery  of  their  couch  about 
them,  and  laid  dovim  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  with  us  the  president  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association. 

The  Pbesidbnt:  I  want  to  assure  the  president  of  the 
national  association  —  Mr.  Detweiler,  of  Philadelphia  —  that 
we  extend  to  him  a  very  cordial  greeting  on  behalf  of  the 
New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association,  and,  if  there 
be  no  objection  at  the  present  time,  we  wiU  waive  the 
usual  order  of  business  to  hear  a  word  or  two  from 
Mr.  Detweiler.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Detweileb:  Mr.  President,  brothers  and  sisters: 
After  such  a  cordial  greeting  as  I  have  just  had  from  your 
president  and  yourselves,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in 
response,  because  I  am  not  here  as  the  president  of  the 
national   association.    I   have   come    here    because   I   have 
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always  been  taugbt  that  here  is  the  alma  mater  of  all  that 
is  good  in  shorthand  in  the  United  States.  Ton  are  the 
first  organization  and  yon  are  quite  ancient.  Ton  hare 
"  set  the  pace,"  not  only  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
but  for  the  whole  world,  in  how  to  accomplish  the  best 
results  for  our  profession.  I  came  here  to  listen  and  to 
learn,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  more  of  you  after  having 
learned  what  noble  people  there  are  in  my  friend 
McLoughlin,  the  loveable  Sequa,  and  our  dear  friend  Rose. 
They  are  the  only  ones  of  your  number  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  before.  I  extend  to  you,  without 
having  been  expressly  commissioned  vnth  the  charge,  the 
brotherly  love  of  the  whole  national  association.  You  have 
the  largest  representation  in  that  body.  We  are  grateful 
for  it.  Probably  all  of  you  do  not  belong.  We  would  love 
to  have  you  all  embraced  as  members. 

I  also  extend  a  most  hearty  invitation  to  all  of  you  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Lake  George  next  Augfust.  There 
are  great  things  to  be  accomplished  all  over  the  country, 
and  we  want  your  advice  and  co-operation. 

I  thank  you,  indeed,  very  much  for  the  cordial  recep- 
tion, especially  as  the  peerless  Beale,  my  predecessor,  is 
here,  and  he  is  so  much  more  able  to  properly  express  the 
thoughts  I  wish  to  convey.    (Applause.) 

The  Pbesidbnt:  On  behalf  of  our  association  I  know 
that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  our  members  when  I  say  that 
we  are  extremely  delighted  to  hear  the  very  cordial  and 
complimentary  remarks  of  the  executive  head  of  the 
national  association.  We  thank  him  for  the  warm  invitar 
tion  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of.  the  national 
association,  and  I  assure  him  that  all  of  us  will  strive  to 
do  so. 

Hr.  Van  Demabk:  Mr.  President:  In  view  of  the  many 
valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  president's  address, 
I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  whom 
that  address  may  be  referred  for  subdivision  and  recom- 
mendation, to  report  before  the  close  of  this  convention* 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  president  appointed 
Messrs.  Van  Bemark,  Booth  and  S.  C.  Ormsby. 

The  PBEBiDEirr:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  executive  committee.    I  doubt  whether   the 


chairman  of  that  committee  is  in  the  room,  and,  if  there 
be  no  objection,  we  shall  lay  that  matter  aside  temporarily 
and  proceed  with  the  order  of  business.  I  call  for  the 
report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Wood:     I  have  received  the  following  report  from 
former  Secretary  Loewenstein: 

Balance  on  hand,  as  per  report $328  34 

Cbbdits. 

Beporting  convention   $50  00 

Cash  paid  W.  Sammis,  postage 4  60 

Cash  paid  S.  C.  Ormsby,  postage 5  50 

Cash  paid  Charles  Bequa,  postage 3  00 

Cash  paid  for  printing 10  85 

73  95 

Balance $254  39 


My  own  report  is  as  follows: 

Beceipts. 

Beceived  from  Mr.  Loewenstein $254  39 

Beceived  dues  from  members,  1907 189  00 

Beceived  dues  from  members,  1906 15  00 

Total $458  39 

DiSBTJBSElCENTS. 

Printing  proceedings  of  1907 $171  70 

Printing 75  12 

Postage  and  ezpressage 28  85 

Typewriting 11  90 

287  57 

Balance $170  82 


Total  number  active  members  enrolled  at  last  meeting,      134 
Total  number  active  members  elected  at  last  meeting. .        24 

158 


Mr.  Booth  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  placed 
on  file.     (Carried.) 
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LIBRARIAN'S   REPORT. 

"  Onoe  more  the  wheel  goes  round,  oaoe  more  we  take  our  pUoe, 
Who  moves  the  wheel?  we  adc    Who  atarta  as  on  our  noe?" 

Thirty^three  years  of  STinshine  and  shadow  dawn  on  our 
pathway  as  we  meet  to-day  to  celebrate  another  anni- 
versary of  onr  dear  association  which,  long  since,  attained 
its  majority  and  has  left  it  far  behind.  Shall  we,  its  mem- 
bers, tried  and  true,  grow  old  with  it?  Nay,  verily,  but 
rather  as  the  years  pass  by  cling  to  our  youthful  vigor  and 
never  grow  old  in  spirit,  but  think  only  of  the  joys,  pleas- 
ures and  happy  reunions  we  have  enjoyed  "  thegither,"  and 
in  memory  dear,  ever  treasure  its  precious  records. 

Additions  to  the  library  are  as  follows:  Fifty  copies  of 
the  Proceedings  of  1907,  through  our  publishing  committee, 
and  a  very  valuable  donation  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Little  of  pro- 
ceedings out  of  print,  viz.:  two  copies  each  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  years  1879  and  1881,  and  three  copies  of  1885. 
Since  our  last  n^eting  there  have  been  no  receipts  of 
money,  consequently  no  disbursements.  Balance  on  hand 
December  26,  1908,  $13.85. 

With  all  good  v^ishes  for  the  meeting  of  1908,  my  annual 
report  is  duly  submitted. 

M.  Jeaitettb  Baixantyne, 

Librarian. 

Dated  Boohsbteb,  N.  Y.,  December  26,  1908. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  Peesidbnt:  We  now  take  up  the  unfinished  business 
at  the  adjournment  of  our  last  convention,  and  I  call  on  Mr. 
Booth  for  a  report  v^th  respect  to  his  committee. 

Mr.  Booth:  A  conunittee  was  appointed  at  the  last  con- 
vention to  cull  out  from  a  paper  which  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Potts  all  such  matter  as  that  committee  deemed  advisable, 
and  to  send  it  to  the  judiciary  throughout  the  state.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  advisable  at  this  time  to  read  the  whole 
report  which  we  sent,  but  I  can  file  it  with  the  secretary 
as  the  letter  sent  to  the  judiciary.  If  the  members  deem  it 
wise  to  read  the  letter,  consisting  of  four  pages,  I  will  do 
so.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection,  and  I  will  trespass  on 
the  convention  long  enough  to  read  it. 
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"THE    EVIL   OF    READING    TESTIMONY 
TO    JURIES. 

IN  support  of  the  proposition  that  testimony  should  not 
be  read  and  reread  to  the  Jury,  a  multiplicity  of  cogent 
reasons  might  be  adyanced,  but  one  or  two,  it  is  belieyed, 
will  be  sufficient. 

In  the  first  place,  the  presiding  judge  invariably  charges 
the  jury  that  it  must  decide  the  issue  presented  to  it  on  all 
the  testimony  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  witnesses, 
taking  into  consideration  the  manner,  demeanor  and  appear- 
ance of  the  witness  as  he  gives  his  testimony.  Such  instruc- 
tion is,  it  must  be  conceded,  entirely  correct  and  proper, 
and,  if  the  jury  followed  such  instruction,  the  issue  would, 
no  doubt,  be  properly  decided,  but,  because  of  the  frequent 
inattention,  or  sleepiness  of  some  members  of  the  jury,  it 
has  become  more  or  less  a  custom  for  one  or  more  of  them 
to  request  that  testimony  be  repeated  to  them  by  the 
stenographer  after  the  trial  is  concluded,  and  the  more 
inattentive  or  sleepy  a  juror  has  been  daring  the  course  of 
the  trial,  the  more  frequently  he  requests  that  certain  testi- 
mony be  read  and,  thereupon,  the  stenographer  is  instructed 
by  the  court  to  read  it.  It  is  a  practice  that  is  fraught  with 
grave  mischief.  It  is  unjust  to  litigants  and,  not  only  should 
be  discouraged,  but  promptly  discontinued. 

It  is,  in  effect,  having  certain  testimony  given  tveice  to 
the  jury  to  the  exclusion  of  other  testiinony  adduced  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  subject  matter,  which  has  been  given 
only  once.  The  direct  examination  of  certain  witnesses  is 
sometimes  read  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion, and  vice  versa.  One  may  be  just  as  vital  as  the  other 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  just  conclusion,  but  the  sten- 
ographer is  directed  to  read  only  such  portion  of  a  wit- 
ness's testimony  as  the  jurors  may  v^ish  to  hear,  and  not 
the  whole  of  it,  where,  if  the  whole  of  it  were  read,  it  might 
lead  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion,  and,  whereas,  again, 
if  all  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  were  read  bearing 
upon  the  whole  issue,  still  another  and  a  different  con- 
clusion might  be  reached.  Thus  the  folly,  if  not  the  abso- 
lute injustice,  of  permitting  only  specific  parts  of  the  record 
to  be  read  is  apparent. 

Again,  when  testimony  is  read  the  intonation,  inflection 
and  manner  of  the  stenographer  in  reading  it  may  give  it 
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either  a  positive  and  conyinciiig,  or  a  negative  and  an  uncon- 
vincing interpretation.  Does  not  unconscious  emphasis  or 
the  lack  of  emphasis  affect  interpretation?  Does  not  the 
one  carry  certainty  and  the  other  uncertainty?  Does  not 
repeating  what  one  asserts,  but  not  repeating  its  denial, 
or  modification,  or  retraction  on  crossrexamination,  or 
repeating  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  in  contradiction 
of  the  assertion  unconsciously  have  its  effect  on  the  jury? 
By  requesting  a  stenographer  to  read  certain  testimony 
which  the  jury  did  not  remember,  and  did  not  consider 
important  enough  to  be  remembered,  is  such  testimony  to 
6e  made  important  or  controlling  by  virtue  of  its  repetition? 
Is  it  not  giving  undue  importance  to  certain  testimony,  and 
necessarily  diminishing  the  effect  of  other  testimony  that 
is  contradictory  of  it?  If  it  were  convincing  and  important 
and  decisive  when  it  was  given  by  the  witness,  there  is  no 
need  of  its  repetition.  If  it  were  not  convincing,  important 
dr  decisive  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  witness,  then, 
certainly,  it  should  not  be  made  so  by  repetition  through  the 
mediumship  of  the  stenographer.  His  personality,  manner, 
intonation,  inflection  and  impressiveness  or  want  of  im- 
pressiveness,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  give  it  weight  or 
want  of  weight,  significance  or  insignificance. 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  or  is  not  a  given  case  de- 
cided in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  presiding 
justice,  who,  in  his  charge,  has  instructed  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  based  on  the  testimony  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the 
uHtness,  taking  his  manner  and  demeanor  into  consideration  f 

If,  during  the  course  of  a  trial,  counsel  should  request 
a  witness  to  take  the  stand  and  repeat  his  entire  direct- 
examination  or  cross-examination,  instantly  opposing  coun- 
sel would  object  to  it  as  highly  improper  and  as  prejudicial 
to  his  rights,  and  the  objection  would  be  promptly  sus- 
tained; yet,  when  a  stenographer  is  requested  by  the  jury 
to  repeat  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  it  is  just  as  improper, 
and  is  fraught  with  more  mischief  and  danger  than  though 
the  witness  himself  were  recalled  and  asked  to  repeat  his 
testimony.  It  may  be  read  by  the  stenographer  more 
calmly  and  impressively  than  when  it  was  given  by  the  wit- 
ness and,  necessarily,  would  carry  more  conviction.  The 
witness  may  have  halted  and  hesitated  in  his  delivery  and 
given  evidence  of  uncertainty  of  recollection  as  to  facts 
testified  to,  which  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  jury  when 
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it  is  read  by  the  stenographer  with  a  different  stress,  a  dif- 
ferent voice  and  a  different  intonation  and  which  may  give 
it  an  air,  a  weig^ht  or  a  degree  of  credence  of  which  it  was 
totally  divested  when  originally  given  on  the  witness  stand. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  which  was  asserted  by  a  witness 
when  on  the  stand  may  have  been  so  positively,  so  sincerely 
uttered  and  be  so  indicative  of  the  fact  that  he  was  telling' 
the  absolute  truth  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  a  truthful  and  an  honest  witness,  yet  the 
repetition  of  those  words  by  the  stenographer  may  be  so 
indistinct,  so  rapidly,  lightly  and  unconvincingly  uttered  by 
him  that  it  falls  to  give  that  weight,  force  and  character 
which  it  is  entitled  to.  It  has  become  axiomatic 'that  sen- 
tences when  read  by  some  readers  are  dull,  trifling,  uncon- 
vincing, if  not  absolutely  meaningless,  yet  the  same  sen- 
tence if  read  by  another  takes  on  a  degree  of  positiveness, 
sincerity,  weight,  earnestness  and  significance  that  it  would 
not  be  recognized  as  the  same  sentence. 

Some  lawyers  have  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  having 
testimony  read  by  the  stenographer,  maintaining  that  no 
portion  thereof  should  be  read  by  him  to  the  jury,  and 
insisting  that  the  issue  should  be  determined  on  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  custom  of  reading  and  re- 
reading testimony  to  juries  is  an  evil  which  is  susceptible 
of  rectification  and  a  wrong  that  calls  for  redress.  The 
remedy  exists,  and  ultimately  will  be  discovered  and  applied. 

In  furtherance  of  the  idea  herein  briefly  advanced,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  if,  in  case  a  dispute  should  arise 
in  the  jury  room  as  to  a  partiular  point  or  points  in  the 
testimony,  and  the  jury  is  unable  to  agree  thereupon,  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  shall  make  a  written  request  for 
enlightenment  ux>on  the  particular  point  or  points;  that  he 
shall  have  the  same  transmitted  to  the  presiding  justice 
and,  if  counsel  or  counsel  and  court,  fall  to  agree  upon  the 
proper  answer  to  the  question  submitted  by  the  jury,  that 
then  the  stenographer  be  called  upon  to  refer  to  his  min- 
utes, write  out  the  specific  answer  that  the  jury  requests 
information  concerning,  and  that  the  written  answer  be 
returned  to  the  jury  room.  It  is  said  that  this  method  of 
procedure  is  in  vogue  in  the  higher  courts  of  several  west- 
ern states  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction." 

This  letter,  as  the  comniittee  was  instructed  at  the  last 
convention,  was  sent  to  the  entire  judiciary  of  the  courts  of 
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record  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  convention  no 
doubt  would  like  to  hear  if  it  has  had  any  effect  on  the  pre- 
siding justices. 

The  Pbesident:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  Mr. 
Booth,  and  if  no  objection  be  made  thereto  it  will  be  placed 
on  file. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:    May  I  ask  the  result  of  this  letter? 

The  Pbestdent:  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  our  members  concerning  their  indi- 
vidual experiences  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Mr. 
Booth  upon  the  subject,  and  we  might  have  that  discussion 
now  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  more 
pressing  matters  that  are  to  be  considered,  and  I  should 
like  to  bring  them  up  at  this  time.  We  shall  lay  aside  the 
usual  order  of  business,  and  I  shall  call  upon  Mr.  Wat  L. 
Ormsby,  of  BrookyUj  whom  I  understand  has  a  very  brief 
paper,  which  he  will  now  read. 

W.   L.   ORMSBY,  JR. 

BY  WAT  L.  ORMSBY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

If  W.  L.  Ormsby,  Jr.,  had  anything  to  say  about  an 
obituary  of  himself,  he  would  certainly  have  desired 
that  it  should  be  pleasant  and  with  a  red  instead  of  a 
black  border.  In  his  life  he  obeyed  the  injunction  to 
"  laugh  and  grow  fat."  And  for  many  years  before  his 
death  weighed  over  260  pounds.  Any  reminiscences  of 
him  are  naturally  associated  with  a  laugh.  He  used  to  say 
that  all  the  trouble  he  ever  got  into  during  his  life  was  on 
account  of  his  natural  bent  for  repartee.  Stenographers 
will  appreciate  the  situation  of  the  lawyer  who  said,  after 
an  exchange  of  vdtticisms  at  an  examination  before  trial 
in  a  police  court,  "  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Ormsby,  that  you 
are  a  low  sort  of  low-comedy  stenographer,*'  to  which 
father  replied,  "  Perhaps  I  am;  and  as  you  presume  to  give 
an  opinion  of  my  status  as  a  stenographer,  I  suppose  I  am 
at  liberty  to  give  one  of  your  status  as  a  lawyer.  I  think 
you  are  a  song-and-dance  variety  lawyer."  As  it  was  a 
theatrical  case,  this  repartee  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
actors  present. 

Father  used  to  say  that  he  had  earned  $100  a  week  in 
three  capacities,  as  a  mechanic  in  the  Continental  Bank 
Note  Company,  as  a  reporter  on  the  Neto  York  Sun^  and  as  a 
law  stenographer. 
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One  of  the  best  reports  he  ever  made  was  one  time  when 
he  was  assigned  to  report  a  speech  of  Ben  Butler's  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  He  and  the  World  reporter  were  there 
ahead  of  time,  and  while  waiting  amused  themselves  with  a 
game  of  pool  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  expecting  to  be 
notified  by  the  noise  that  would  be  made,  so  that  they  would 
know  when  to  go  to  work.  One  game  followed  another 
until  they  found  that  a  crowd  had  gathered,  a  brass  band 
had  played,  Butler  had  made  his  speech,  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed and  Butler  had  retired  for  the  night.  The  delinquent 
reporters  sent  up  their  cards,  were  invited  to  Butler's  room, 
found  him.  in  bed,  explained  the  situation,  and  Gren.  Butler 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  with  a  night  cap  on  his  head  repeated 
his  speech,  indicating  the  applause  and  cheers  and  voices 
from  the  crowd  with  appropriate  answers  by  the  speaker; 
and  the  next  day  the  Sun  and  the  World  had  what  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  account  of  that  affair.  Father  was  on 
good  terms  with  General  Butler,  and  treasured  with  much 
pride  a  letter  from  General  Butler,  saying  that  my  father's 
report  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  the  Potter  Committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives  was,  "  Verbatim  where  it  ought  to 
be  verbatim,  and  boiled  dovm  where  it  ought  to  be  boiled 
down." 

I  speak  of  these  matters  to  illustrate  the  general  habit 
of  his  mind.  Those  who  knew  him  will  recall  many  proofs 
of  his  independence  and  originality,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  instances.  A  few  biographical  details  may  be 
added: 

He  was  a  New  Yorker;  bom  in  Van  Dam  street,  and  was 
seventy-three  years  old  when  he  died,  April  29,  1908.  Of  his 
immediate  family  there  survive  his  widow,  Carrie  Hamilton 
Ormsby,  Wat  L.  Ormsby  and  Sidney  C.  Ormsby,  and  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Ella  Ormsby  Guilford. 

At  fourteen  he  graduated  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
New  York  city.  For  five  years  he  was  in  his  father's  steel 
plate  engraving  establishment.  Then  for  eleven  years  he 
was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  Herald  and  Times.  As  representative  of  the 
Herald  he  was  the  first  passenger  on  the  Overland  Mall 
Coach  Route  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  the  demand  for  greenbacks  induced  him 
to  go  into  the  Continental  Bank  Note  Company  as  trans- 
ferrer, transferring  being  a  mechanical  operation.     About 
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fourteen  years  later  he  returned  to  the  newspaper  business 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Jfeio  York  Sun.  About  ten  years  later 
he  was  appointed  stenographer  in  the  police  court  of  New 
York  city,  which  position  he  held  until  he  died,  for  some 
twenty  years.  He  almost  always  had  two  strings  to  liis 
bow.  When  a  young  man,  engaged  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, he  used  to  do  odd  jobs  at  transferring.  When  engaged 
in  the  Continental  he  did  considerable  reportorial  work, 
largely  shorthand  assignments.  In  those  days  stenograph- 
ers were  scarce.  For  many  years  after  he  was  employed  as 
stenograx>her  in*  the  police  courts,  he  continued  his  news* 
paper  work  with  the  Sun.  In  connection  with  his  official 
work  as  stenographer  of  the  court,  he  acted  as  clerk,  and 
was  an  expert  at  that  work,  which  he  continued  to  perform 
until  the  day  before  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  cataract 
on  his  eyes  which  for  two  years  before  his  death  prevented 
him  from  doing  stenogpraphlc  work. 

He  was  so  scrupulously  honest  that  he  kept  an  account 
of  all  the  extra  work  he  did,  so  that  he  could  pay  an  income 
tax  during  the  war  on  the  full  amount  that  he  earned. 

His  education  was  supplemented  by  wide  and  varied 
reading.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Baron  D.  Hol- 
bach,  Bulwer,  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Balzac,  Emerson,  Buckle, 
Leckey,  Draper  and  Plato  were  the  authors  he  declared  to 
have  most  influenced  his  life.  He  believed  that  all  mankind 
is  movedi  by  self-interest;  in  its  higher  form,  however,  en- 
lightened self-interest  is  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from 
Auguste  Comte's  Positivism,  the  doctrine  of  which  is  "  Live 
for  others."  He  often  lent  money  and  never  borrowed. 
The  ten  commandments  he  believed  in  are: 

Economise  in  the  luxuries  rather  than  in  the  necessities 
of  Kfe. 

Pay  what  thou  owest. 

Be  civil  to  everybody  —  even  the  bores. 

Neither  trust  nor  distrust  too  much. 

Be  prepared  to  And  selfishness  in  some  form  everywhere. 

Remember  that  there  may  be  some  enjoyment  for  you 
in  helping  others. 

Forego  a  revenge  that  costs  you  more  than  the  injury 
you  deplore. 

Exercise  all  your  faculties  in  moderation. 

Cultivate  forethought  as  the  most  profitable  of  in- 
vestments. 

Do  not  scorn  to  learn  from  anybody. 
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I  have  prepared  a  very  brief  paper  on  the  arm  moTe- 
ment,  which  I  will  read: 

THE   ARM   MOVEMENT. 

SOME  years  ago  handwriting  expert  Carralho,  who  was 
a  witness  in  a  case  I  was  reporting,  called  mj  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  wrote  with  the  arm  moTement,  which 
method  of  writing,  he  said,  was  the  most  tireless  and  rapid. 
A  year  ago  last  July  I  met  with  an  accident  which  injured 
my  right  hand  and  put  me  out  of  business  for  a  year.  This 
time  last  year  my  right  arm  and  hand  were  incapacitated 
from  shoulder  joint  to  finger  tip.  From  last  January  to 
the  end  of  April  I  practiced  writing  shorthand  with  my  left 
hand  and  attained  some  skill.  On  April  30  I  began  practice 
with  my  right  hand,  and  continued  it  until  July  first,  since 
which  time  I  have  been  doing  regular  court  work,  using  the 
arm  movement.  I  write  without  interference  from  a  point 
near  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  pen,  and  absolutely  with- 
out using  the  fingers  in  any  way  except  to  grasp  the  pen. 
I  claim  that  I  am  now  able  to  write  faster  than  ever, 
although,  writing  without  a  guide,  I  cannot  write  as  legibly. 
But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating,  and,  with  your 
permission,  my  wife  will  read  to  me  for  five  minutes  from 
a  case  selected  by  President  Potts,  and  I  shall  then  do  my 
best  to  read  it  back.  When  I  make  a  serious  mistake  she 
will  say  "  No,"  and  give  me  another  chance  at  it;  small 
errors  she  will  check  vrithout  comment.  Before  starting 
on  the  trial,  she  will  read  a  page  or  two,  to  enable  me  to 
*^warm  up*'  and  adjust  with  my  left  hand  the  pen  held  in 
my  right  hand. 

The  President:  Mr.  Ormsby  will  now  give  a  very 
unique  exhibition,  and  I  know  our  members  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  it,  because  they  have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Considering  the  physical  infirmity  with 
which  Mr.  Ormsby  is  afflicted  it  is  surprising  that  he  can 
write  at  all,  and  absolutely  marvellous  that  he  is  able  to 
write  shorthand  with  so  much  celerity. 

Mr.  Wat  L.  OBvaBr:  I  do  not  purpose  to  teach  anybody 
here  how  to  write  shorthand,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
some  interest  to  you  to  see  how  one  with  a  maimed  and  a 
crippled  hand  does  the  work.    In  my  view  the  interesting 
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thing  to  this  association  is  not  my  individual  capacity,  but 
how  one  can  use  the  arm  movement.  It  is  really  not 
important  what  my  individual  capacity  is  for  taking  new 
matter  as  I  am  now  going  to  attempt  to  do,  but  I  think 
that  the  more  interesting  exhibition  will  be  when  I  shall 
offer  to  take  five  minutes'  dictation  from  matter  which  has 
heretofore  been  vmtten  by  me. 

The  Pbesident:  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  absolutely  new  matter  that  Mr.  Ormsby  is  to  write.  He 
does  not  know  the  title  of  the  case  nor  anything  about  it. 
I  have  studiously  refrained  from  mentioning  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  him  in  order  to  secure  a  })ona  fide  demonstration. 

Mr.  SHAI.YEY:  This  morning  I  was  detained  in  the  court 
house  when  reports  of  committees  were  called  for,  and  I 
wish  now  to  occupy  about  two  minutes  in  a  verbal  report 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  during  the  year  to  call  the  committee  together, 
as  most  of  the  members  know  that  the  association  usually 
has  been  held  in  the  summer  season  and  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  in  the  venter,  and  this  meeting  has 
obviated  the  calling  together  of  the  committee.  No  extra- 
ordinary occasion  has  arisen  for  considering  any  matter, 
and,  while  we  have  not  accomplished  anything,  I  would  say 
that  the  committee  has  always  been  ready  to  act  on  the 
call  of  any  member  of  the  association. 

The  report  was  approved  and  received. 

(Mr.  Wat  L.  Ormsby  here  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  arm 
movement  in  shorthand  writing.) 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  President,  several  of  us  have  counted 
the  words  written  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  we  make  a  g^oss 
total  of  1,055  words,  or  an  average  of  211  words  per  minute, 
this  being  the  first  dictation.  Deducting  the  errors  we  find 
a  total  of  1,037  words,  or  an  average  which  I  have  roughly 
estimated  at  207  2-5  words  per  minute.  The  civil  service 
test  is  200  words  per  minute,  and  this  is  a  splendid  showing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Loewenstein  recess  was  taken  until 
2.30  p.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  :  The  convention  will  be  in  order.  I  will 
announce  that  we  have  typewriters  of  various  makes  upon 
exhibition  here.  They  represent,  I  am  informed,  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  typewriting  machines, 
and  to-morrow  we  are  to  be  favored  by  an  exhibition  of 
rapid  typewriting  by  the  most  expert  operators  in  the 
country.  Meantime,  if  any  of  our  delegates  desire  to  in- 
spect the  machines  they  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hartley,  who  has  long  been  one  of 
our  craft,  and  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  worked  twenty-five 
years  ago,  has  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  detailing 
some  of  his  experiences  while  in  the  active  practice  of  the 
profession  in  this  city  over  a  quarter  a  century  ago,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  extremely  interesting  to 
the  younger  members  of  our  fraternity.  Mr.  Hartley  will 
now  kindly  favor  us  with  his  paper. 

SOME    PERSONAL   EXPERIENCES. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HARTLEY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THE  kind  suggestion  of  your  president  rather  than  any 
sense  of  my  own  fitness  has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few 
random  recollections  in  connection  with  our  profession  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1868,  that  being  the  time  of  my 
emergence  from  house  painter  to  embryo  stenographer. 

So  far  as  I  learned,  there  were  then  but  two  sten- 
ographic firms  in  the  city,  Messrs.  Warburton,  Bonynge  & 
Devine,  and  Messrs.  Young  <fe  Davis.  There  were  individual 
stenographers  doing  an  active  public  business:  Mr.  0*Dowd, 
Mr.  Munson,  Mr.  Cochrane,  Mr.  Robert  Bonynge,  Mr.  Park- 
hurst,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Edmund  T.  Davis,  and  probably  a  few 
others  whose  names  I  did  not  know  or  have  forgotten. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  office  stenographers  employed 
at  that  time,  the  custom  being  for  lawyers  and  others  re- 
quiring such  services  to  apply  to  one  of  the  firms  above 
mentioned,  who  would  either  attend  to  the  matter  them- 
selves or  send  some  young  man  whom  they  deemed 
competent. 

I  was  employed  chiefly  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Warburton,  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  as  dictationist.  Not  very  long  after 
my  arrival  Mr.  Devine  was  called  to  Washington  and  Mr.  E. 
F.   I'nderhill,   having   resigned   his   position  as  clerk   of  the 
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assembly  at  Albany,  joined  the  firm,  which  then  became 
Warburton,  Bonynge  &  Underhill.  Mr.  Underbill  was  a  man 
of  large  experience  and  varied  accomplishments,  and  some- 
what of  a  humorist.  Were  it  not  verging  on  discourtesy 
I  should  be  inclined  to  speak  of  him  as  the  "  end  man  *'  of 
the  firm.  It  was  his  habit  to  refer  to  the  firm  as  composed 
of  Mr.  War  burton,  "the  praying  member;"  Mr.  William 
Bonynge,  **  the  swearing  member,"  and  himself,  the  "  free- 
love"  member.  (He  used  a  more  expressive  though  less 
refined  term.) 

It  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known,  but  some  consid- 
•  erable  time  before  this,  Benn  Pitman  (or  Pitman  &  How- 
ard) published  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  **  Modifications  of 
Pitman's  Phonography,"  by  Edward  F.  Underhill.  The 
changes  therein  set  forth  were  really  the  basis  of  the 
Munson  "  System."  It  is  very  likely  that  Underhill  knew 
of  and  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  his  ideas.  At  any  rate,  one 
cannot  blame  Munson.  He  evidently  "  knew  a  good  thing 
when  he  saw  it."  You  no  doubt  are  familiar  with  Kipling's 
comical  rejoinder  when  accused  of  plagiarism,  but  will, 
perhaps,  excuse  me  for  quoting  it.  It  is  couched  in  his 
well-known  Cockney  patois: 

"  Wen  'Omer  struck  'is  bloomin'  lyre 

E'd  'erd  men  sing  on  land  and  sea, 
And  w'at  'e  thought  'e  might  require 

'B  went  and  took  —  the  same  as  me. 

The  market  girls  and  fishermen, 

The  shepherds  and  the  sailors,  too, 
They  'eard  old  songs  turn  up  again  — 

But  kep'  it  quiet,  same  as  you. 

They   knew   'e   stole.      'E    knew    they   knowed; 

They  didn't  tell,  and  made  no  fuss, 
But  winked  at  'Omer  down  the  road  — 

And  'e  winked  back,  the  same  as  us." 

So,  while  we  give  full  credit  to  Mr.  Underhill,  we 
needn't  disparage  the  work  of  Mr.  Munson. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  attempt  comparisons,  and 
the  standard  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  bar  may  be  as  high 
now,  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  "  there  were  giants  in 
those  days."  Mr.  E.  W.  Stoughton  was  one  of  the  noted 
ones.  His  residence  was  on  lower  Fifth  avenue,  and  on 
pleasant  days  he  might  be  seen,  a  tall,  striking  figure,  coat 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  marching  down  Broadway  to  his 
office.  No  trolleys  then.  He  had  an  abundant  crop  of  grey 
hair,  and  when  addressing  the  court  or  jury  would  fre- 
quently run  his  fingers  through  it  and  **  tousle  "  it,  and  his 
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figfure  and  manner  earned  for  him,  among  the  newspaper 

men,  the  sobriquet  of  **Ajax  Telamon." 

Another  member   of  the  bar,  noted  not   so  much  for 

eminence   as   a    lawyer   as    for   his   peculiarities,   was   Mr. 

MacFarland,  one  of  the  firm  of  Shipman,  Larocque  &  Mac- 

Farland.    He  had  a  tall,  commanding  figure  and  a  powerful 

▼oice.    It  was  reported  that  he  had  been  on  the  stage,  and 

his  manner  gave  color  to  the  report.    In  his  ordinary  walk 

he  irresistibly  suggested  the  "  sock  and  buskin,"  and  when 

he  said  "  Good  morning,**  you  could  feel  tragedy  in  the  air. 

In  summing  up  in  a  case  against  the  government  in  which 

he  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  importance  of  which 

he    evidently    overrated,    he    took    occasion    to    quote    the 

familiar  language  of  Anthony: 

"  Caesar'B  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 

With  At£  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry   Havock!    and   let   slip   the   dogs   of   war." 

The  trill  on  the  r  reverberated,  and  the  court  smiled 
audibly. 

The  younger  branches  of  the  professional  tree,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  off  their  300  or  350  folios  per  day  on 
the  graphophone,  would  be  somewhat  astonished  could  they 
realize  the  crude  fashion  in  which  we  had  to  operate  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  Some  of  you  remember  the  agony  of  revi- 
sion of  the  transcript  of  a  tyro  stenographer  in  a  daily 
copy  case;  the  wooden  slabs,  water-tank,  wringer,  copying- 
press,  thin  paper,  the  sort  of  press-copy  we  sometimes 
turned  out  and  the  frequent,  emphatic  profanity  of  lawyers 
at  the  result.    The  subject  is  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

Civil  service  examinations  were  not  yet  born.  As  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  appointments  were  sometimes 
made,  perhaps  you  will  pardon  the  relation  of  a  little  per- 
sonal experience.  I  cannot  give  the  date,  but  it  must  have 
been  around  1878  or  1880,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Wilder  Allen 
was  register  in  bankruptcy,  and  was  often  appointed  referee; 
I  had  a  desk  in  his  office  and,  of  course,  reported  his  refer- 
ences —  as  he  almost  always  assumed  control.  On  the  death 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  Mr.  Allen  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  This  occurred  during 
the  summer  time.  In  the  months  preceding  the  fall  election 
Mr.  Allen  employed  me  at  his  headquarters,  assuring  me 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  see  that  I  filled  a  vacant  position 
in  special  term.    There  were  two  candidates  on  the  same 


ticket,  as  I  remember,  and  after  a  close  contest  Mr.  Allen 
was  elected.  He  dictated  his  opinions  to  me,  but  shortly 
after  his  election  informed  me  that  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  he  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  anybody  except  hi& 
court  officer;  the  appointment  of  stenographer,  etc.,  was^ 
settled  at  the  meeting  of  the  ward. 

To  diverge  a  little.  It  may  be  that  some  of  yon  have 
been  present  at  a  prize  fight  or  a  dog  fight,  bnt  I  question 
whether  you  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  genuine 
nose-pulling.  I  had  that  felicity.  I>uring  the  time  I  was 
with  Mr.  Allen  a  reference  came  on  before  him  involving  a 
very  bitter  family  squabble.  As  the  parties  to  the  suit  are 
still  living  and  well  known  in  what  is  called  "  society,"  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  mention  names;  but  one  day  during 
the  progress  of  the  reference  a  sprightly  young  man  walked 
into  the  referee*s  office,  saluted  the  parties  —  evidently  a 
mutual  acquaintance  —  and  after  a  little  desultory  talk 
rose  and  said  to  one  of  them:  ''I  said  I'd  pull  your  nose, 
and  I've 'come  to  do  it."  In  evident  trepidation  the  party 
addressed  hastily  retreated  to  the  further  end  of  the  long 
room,  took  a  seat  in  an  old  armchair,  followed  by  his  an- 
tagonist, who  immediately  took  hold  of  his  somewhat 
prominent  nasal  organ  and  pulled  him  out  of  the  chair,  he 
screaming  "Help!  Help!"  The  young  man  then  walked 
quietly  away,  saying,  as  he  went,  **  I  said  I'd  do  it,  and  I've 
done  it."  The  novelty  of  this  seemed  to  me  to  justify  the 
telling,  though  it  is  rather  out  of  the  line  of  a  stenographer's 
ordinary  experience. 

"While  the  Judges  of  the  period  we  are  considering  did 
not  lack  in  dignity  on  occasion,  there  were  times  of  un- 
bending. One  instance  recurs  vividly  to  my  mind.  During  my 
first  summer  in  New  York,  through  the  kind  urgency  of  Mr. 
Fred  J.  Warburton,  I  substituted  in  one  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  then  marine  court,  the  officials  of  which  were  Mr. 
CDowd,  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Stephen  Hayes,  the  third. 
Mr.  O'Dowd  was  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  the  understanding 
being,  as  I  was  told,  that  one  of  the  other  officials  would 
take  care  of  his  part  in  his  absence,  it  being  practically 
vacation  time.  The  judge  of  part  three  was  trying  cases, 
Mr.  Warburton's  part  also  was  in  session,  Mr.  Hayes  could 
not  be  found,  so  in  fear  and  trembling  I  plunged  in.  I  shall 
not  weary  you  with  an  attempt  to  describe  my  sensations 
on  first  taking  the  chair.    Think  of  your  first  experience  in 
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the  dentist's  chair  —  before  gas  was  thought  of.  At  the 
hour  of  recess  on  one  of  the  days,  being  excessively  thirsty 
after  a  hard  morning's  work,  everyone  having  left  the  court 
room  but  the  judge  and  myself,  I  timidly  asked  if  there 
were  any  drinking  water  available.  His  honor  replied, 
"  No,  Mr.  Stenographer,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  got. 
I've  got  a  bottle  of  good  whiskey  in  my  room."  And  the 
old  gentleman  brought  it  out. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  called  upon  to  report  the  last 
case  tried  by  Judge  Blatchf  ord  in  the  United  States  district 
court,  southern  district  of  New  York.  It  was  a  suit  against 
the  United  States  government  and  the  taking  of  testimony 
occupied  about  two  weeks.  Judge  Blatchford  was  well 
known  to  have  a  most  remarkable  memory  and  to  take 
unusually  full  notes.  He  was  also  understood  to  have  a 
rooted  aversion  to  stenographers.  He  asserted  that  cases 
were  tried  more  effectively  —  in  fact  more  expeditiously 
before  stenographers  were  thought  of.  In  the  case  referred 
to  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  appeared  for  plaintiff  and  -a  young 
assistant  district  attorney  for  the  government.  After  the 
close  of  the  testimony  and  during  the  discussion  as  to  time 
to  be  allowed  each  side  for  summing  up,  the  young  district 
attorney,  claiming  that  he  had  had  no  assistance,  had  not 
been  able  to  take  notes,  relying  on  the  stenographer's  min- 
utes, etc.,  applied  for  an  adjournment  of  two  days!  so  that 
he  might  have  a  transcript  of  said  minutes,  no  order  for 
same  having  been  previously  given. 

Now  was  Judge  Blatchford's  opportunity.  He  indig- 
nantly denied  the  application,  saying  that  he  would  not  be 
one  to  countenance  the  setting  up  of  the  stenographer  on 
**  a  pedestal "  (those  were  his  words)  and  the  assumption 
that  the  proper  conduct  of  a  case  was  dependent  upon  him. 
But  a  very  curious  thing  happened.  In  the  course  of  the 
summing  up  a  wrangle  over  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
took  place.  The  judge  was  appealed  to.  For  once  Judge 
Blatchford  did  not  remember  and  could  not  find  anything 
on  his  notes  covering  the  point.  There  was  nothing  else 
for  it.  The  stenographer  was  directed  to  look  back  and 
read  that  part  of  the  witness'  testimony.  Think  of  the 
agony ! !  The  homely  proverb  runs  — "  Providence  takes 
care  of  children  and  fools."  By  a  strange  streak  of  good 
fortune  the  stenographer  found  the  place,  read  the  portion 
of  evidence  in  dispute  —  (Now,  I'm  not  going  to  assert  that 
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it  was  correct,  verbatim  et  literatim)  —  it  was  accepted  as 
entirely  satisfactory  and  the  judge  instructed  the  steno- 
grapher to  "  read  it  slowly  "  so  that  he  could  take  it  down 
on  his  notes. 

This  being  the  "  Merry  Christmas  "  time  may  excuse  a 
little  foolish  rhyme;  and  so,  in  closing,  let  me  say  I  wish  long 
life  and  health  and  wealth  for  the  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A. 

The  President  announced  the  following  nominating  com- 
mittee:    Messrs.  S.  G.  Ormsby,  McLoughlin  and  Ilose. 

The  President:  Is  the  committee  ready  to  report  upon 
any  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  president? 

Mr.  Booth:  I  moTe  that  all  convention  visitors  have 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(Carried.) 

Mr.  Van  Deicabk:  Your  committee,  to  whom,  has  been 
referred  the  matter  of  subdivision  and  recommendation  of 
the  president's  addreas,  have  carefully  looked  over  the  docu- 
ment and  have  discovered  therein,  eight  subjects  which  we 
think  merit  serious  consideration,  and  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  any  committees  that  may  here- 
after be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
may  be  informed  as  to  what  the  sentiment  of  the  associa- 
tion may  be,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  individual 
members  of  the  committee  should  make  recommendations 
in  regard  to  these  various  subjects,  assuming  the  affirma- 
tive in  each  instance,  and  inviting  the  utmost  discussion  of 
each  particular  subject. 

The  first  in  order  is  that  of  certifying  stenographic 
minutes.  As  I  have  been  Instrumental  both  last  year  and 
this  present  year  in  having  introduced  into  the  legislature 
a  bill  for  the  certification  of  minutes,  perhaps  I  am  better 
qualified  than  my  associates  to  speak  upon  this  particular 
subject.  Last  year  we  met  with  no  success,  the  bill  being 
buried  in  committee.  This  year  I  succeeded  in  having  it 
Introduced  early  in  the  session,  having  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  Senator  Page.  After  going  its  tortuous  way  it  reached 
the  committee  and  a  hearing  was  had  with  the  result  that 
on  April  17  I  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Page,  as  follows: 

"I  have  made  every  effort  to  get  my  bill.  No.  215,  re- 
ported from  the  codes  committee.    The  bill  was   opposed 
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by  up-atate  lawyers,  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  stenographers,  but  stated  that  they  wanted 
the  stenographers  to  be  present  at  the  trial  so  that  they 
-could  cross-examine  them  if  necessary." 

,  It  goes  without  saying,  and  the  subject  has  been  thor- 
oughly threshed  over  at  past  conventions,  that  the  proposed 
certification  is  a  very  desirable  thing.  It  will  save  many 
of  us  serious  perturbation  of  mind  and  disturbance  of  our 
financial  balance  if  such  a  thing  could  be  accomplished;  and 
so  far  as  the  New  York  stenographers  are  concerned  I 
believe  they  are  a  unit  in  saying  that  it  should  forthwith 
be  put  through.  I  might  say  further  that  last  year  I  ob- 
tained the  endorsement  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  first 
department  of  the  proposed  bill  before  its  introduction,  and 
I  have  their  approval  in  writing. 

As  the  opposition  before  the  committee  at  Albany 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  up-state  members,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  now  up  to  our  representatives  throughout 
the  state  to  stand  up  and  say  why  they  did  not  have  their 
representatives  upon  that  committee  properly  instructed  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  so  that  the  convincing  argument 
might  be  presented,  and  the  argument  against  it  properly 
met,  that  the  bill  might  escape  the  fate  it  met.  I  think  it 
is  for  the  up-state  members  to  now  enlighten  us  upon  this 
subject,  and  let  us  know  why  they  did  not,  after  being  prop- 
erly informed  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  legislature, 
see  to  it  that  their  representatives  were  properly  informed. 

The  President:  The  matter  is  open  for  discussion,  and 
if  any  of  our  up-state  members  have  anything  to  offer  we 
would  be  pletised  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Beach:  I  can  say,  as  one  of  the  up-state  members, 
that  I  was  not  advised  that  there  was  any  such  bill  intro- 
duced, and  I  was  not  asked  to  instruct  or  advise  any  of  our 
members  in  regard  to  it.  Had  I  been,  I  would  ha^ne  been 
glad  to  have  done  so.  I  received  no  communication  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  Permit  me  to  reply  in  regard  to  that. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  I  had  prepared  a  printed 
copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  prior  to  its  introduction, 
together  with  a  long  digest  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  of 
certification  from  the  laws  of  the  various  states  through- 
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ont  the  Uhion,  which  printed  copies  Were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Secretary  Loewenstein,  with  a  request  to  forward 
to  every  member  of  the  association  with  a  request  that  they 
see  their  local  representatives,  post  them  thoroughly  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  so  that  when  they  went  to  Albany 
they  might  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  I  as- 
sumed that  the  secretary  had  performed  his  duty. 

Mr.  Loewenstein:  The  assumption  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Van  Demark  is  correct.  The  secretary  did  his  duty,  and  I 
presume,  it  being  a  printed  circular,  like  most  other  sten- 
ographers, Mr.  Beach  threw  it  in  the  waste  basket.  Three 
copies  were  sent  to  each  male  member  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Kose:  I  do  not  recall  to  mind  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  but  I  know  we  were  pretty  busy  at  that  time  with 
other  matters  in  the  legislature,  and  it  might  well  be  that 
we  overlooked  it. 

Mr.  Beach:    I  am  very  sure  I  never  saw  it. 

The  Pbesident:  I  believe  the  only  member  of  the  legis- 
lature committee  we  have  present  is  Mr.  Cragin.  I  should 
like  to  hear  a  word  from  him  with  respect  to  what  steps 
that  committee  took  regarding  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cbagin:  I  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  state,  and  I 
have  not  been  consulted  on  any  legislation,  and  I  have  no 
report  to  make. 

The  Pbesident:  Your  name  appears  in  the  proceedings 
of  our  last  convention  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr.  Cbagin:  I  am  a  member,  as  I  imderstand  it.  The 
committee  consists  of  Mr.  Buso,  Mr.  Van  Demark  and 
myself. 

Mr.  Bose:  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  such  a  law 
passed.  It  is  quite  annoying  at  times  to  be  summoned  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  state.  Perhaps  most  of  the  stenog- 
raphers in  the  room  have  had  a  turn  at  the  oase  of 
Annie  Oakley  against  nearly  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  She  was  the  rifle  shot  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
show,  and  somebody  in  Chicago  sent  a  press  report  from 
that  city  which  she  thought  was  libelous  and  she  brought 
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actions  against  all  the  newspax>er8  from  New  Orleans  to 
Maine  that  published  it.  I  am  now  under  a  promise  to  go 
to  Rochester  to  read  the  testimony  I  took  some  two  years 
ago  in  one  of  those  actions. 

The  Pkesident:  In  the  city  of  New  York  we  destroy 
our  notes  —  at  least  a  great  many  of  us  do  —  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  and  we  are  therefore  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  being  compelled  to  read  notes  taken  farther 
back  than  two  years. 

Mr.  Bose:  We  do  not  do  that  in  the  country;  we 
preserve  them. 

The  President:  This  question  is  open  for  discussion* 
or  for  the  expression  of  sentiment  that  any  members  may 
have  in  regard  to  it,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  member. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  I  move  that  this  matter  be  referred 
to  th*^  incoming  legislative  committee,  with  instructions  to 
take  action  consonant  with  that  pursued  by  the  present 
committee. 

(Seconded.) 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  While  I  may  not  speak  directly  upon 
the  motion  which  I  approve,  I  want  to  say  that  it  seema 
to  me  that  the  opposition  which  we  met  in  committee  last 
April  arose  from  the  fact  of  a  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  as  to  how  far  that  {pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  code  providing  for  certification 
would  go,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that  it 
would  prevent  the  subpoenaiog  of  a  stenographer  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary.  The  language  was  so  carefully 
worded  as  to  make  that  conclusion  impossible.  If  the 
question  of  the  accuracy  of  his  notes  arose,  the  stenographer 
might  be  subpoenaed,  but  the  situation  which  we  endeavored 
to  cover  by  that  amendment  was,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
mere  matter  of  whether  or  not  the  record  of  a  prior  trial 
would  be  accepted  and  would  be  competent  evidence  il 
offered  before  the  court  upon  a  subsequent  trial,  and  then 
was  raised  a  question  as  to  the  materiality  and  relevancy 
of  that  former  testimony.  The  only  point  that  is  covered 
by  this  amendment  is  as  to  the  competency  of  the  document 
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which  when  certified  by  the  stenographer  officially  makes 
it  a  document  competent  for  all  purposes;  but  as  to  the 
question  of  materiality  or  relevancy  upon  the  trial,  or 
whether  or  not  the  stenographer  necessarily  must  be  pres- 
ent, is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  attor- 
ney who  may  wish  to  use  the  notes.  "We  endeavored  to 
make  that  plain  in  the  circular,  and  had  the  matter  of 
referring  this  to  the  committee  and  the  committee's  action 
upon  rt  not  been  so  late  in  the  session,  we  would  have 
endeavored  at  that  time  to  have  had  a  representation  from 
our  association  appear  before  that  committee,  and  I  think 
that  in  a  very  few  moments  w«  would  have  convinced  them 
that  their  fears  were  absolutely  groundless.  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  personal  attendance 
of  the  stenographer  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

In  anything  that  the  legislative  committee  may  here- 
after do  I  think  a  very  strong  point  should  be  made  of  that 
particular  feature  of  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  code, 
and  that  we  urge  upon  all  the  up-state  members  when  they 
receive  a  circular  such  as  was  issued  and  which  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  again  issued  with  respect  to  this  matter,  to 
see  their  local  representatives  and  endeavor  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  running  no  risk  nor  curtailing  the  rights 
of  attorneys  or  litigants  by  having  such  an  amendment 
passed. 

Mr.  Wat  L.  Obhsbt:  Do  I  understand  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  have  a  certificate  which  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  minutes? 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:    Exactly. 

Mr.  Wat  L.  Ormsby:    And  that  is  all? 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:    Yes. 

Mr.  McBride  (sitting  in  an  inclosure):  Mr.  President^ 
it  seems  to  me  rather  unusual  to  speak  from  the  dock,  but 
I  think  perhaps  a  little  information  as  to  our  practice  would 
be  of  interest  to  you.  In  my  experience  of  fifteen  years 
I  have  certified  to  all  my  notes  taken  in  court.  The  judge 
'would  not  sign  a  bill  of  exceptions  unless  my  signature 
was  attached  to  the  testimony.  Under  our  practice  the 
entire   record   of   the   stenographer   goes   to   the  appellate 
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court,  rather  than  a  narrative  history  of  it,  as  I  understand 
your  practioe  is  here.  Then  under  our  recent  act  which 
was  passed  in  1907,  the  stenographer *s  notes  were  made 
prima  facie  evidence,  or  at  least  they  were  held  to  be 
prima  facie  correct,  and  the  necessity  of  calling  the  stenog- 
rapher was  waived.  Of  course,  if  any  error  was  discovered 
he  was  subject  to  call,  but  under  our  present  act  we  are 
exempt  from  testifying,  and  in  my  experience  I  think  I  have 
only  testified  tvnce,  and  that  was  in  the  building  in  which 
my  office  is  situated,  so  that  it  was  no  great  inconvenience; 
and  one  time,  to  illustrate  the  way  that  we  are  backed  up 
by  the  judges,  I  know  my  examination  amounted  to  about 
this:  "Mr.  McBride,  you  are  a  stenographer  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  part  III?  Yes.  And  you  took  this  testi- 
ndony?  Yes.  And  this  is  a  correct  transcript  of  it?  Yes. 
You  are  excused."  There  was  no  cross-examination.  The 
bar  never  attempts,  as  I  understand  it,  to  cross-examine 
an  official  stenographer  when  he  has  been  called,  and  the 
result  is  that  in  that  respect  everything  is  very  lovely  with 
us.  As  I  said  before,  our  present  act  covers  that  point  and 
relieves  us  of  any  necessity  of  testifying  at  all. 

Mr.  Wat  L.  Ormsby:  For  information  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  proposed  certification  does  not  involve  a  some- 
what different  method  of  revision,  and  I  wish  to  know 
whether  the  certificate  calls  for  an  actual  comparison  of 
the  transcript  with  the  notes,  or  such  revision  as  many 
stenographers  are  accustomed  to  give  just  by  reading  it 
over  and  referring  to  the  notes  where  it  might  occur  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  transcript.  If  it  does» 
I  think  we  had  better  know  that. 

The  President:  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  more  com- 
petent to  speak  upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the 
desirability  of  its  passage  by  the  legislature  than 
Mr.  Van  Demark,  its  author.  It  has  been  some  time  since 
I  read  the  bill,  but  from  my  recollection  of  its  provisions 
it  did  not  require  a  certification  by  the  stenographer  that 
the  transcript  was  correct  rerhatim  et  literatim^  or  that  the 
stenographer,  in  other  words,  had  compared  the  transcript 
word  for  word  with  his  original  notes.  If  we  were  com- 
pelled to  furnish  a  certification  to  the  effect  that  we  had 
compared  the  transcript  with  our  original  notes  word  for 
word,  it  would  involve  a  burden  from  which  we  are  now 
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liappily  relieved.  When  we  are  called  as  witnesses  I  have 
no  doubt  almost  all  of  us  swear  that  our  transcripts  are 
substantially  correct,  and  that  none  of  us  ever  swears  that 
we  have  made  an  actual  comparison  word  for  word.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  one  stenographer  in  twenty  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  in  any  other  city  or  state,  who  compares 
his  original  notes  with  the  transcript  which  he  writes  out, 
or  which  are  written  out  from  his  dictation. 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:     The  bill  does  not  so  provide. 

Mr.  SttQUA:  As  I  understand  it,  the  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  our  being  called 
uselessly  for  the  mere  identification  of  the  minutes,  and  if 
I  remember  the  resolution  it  was  substantially  founded 
upon  the  Boston  law  already  existing,  which  was  framed, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  that  purpose.  It  never  obviated  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  stenographer  if  his  minutes  were 
questioned,  but  merely  to  save  him  the  necessity  of  going 
and  identifying  his  minutes.  I  have  repeatedly  been  sub- 
poenaed to  identify  minutes,  and  almost  as  frequently  when 
I  reached  the  court  room  I  found  that  the  gentlemen  on 
either  side  did  not  want  to  concede  the  correctness  of  the 
minutes  unless  they  were  identified,  and  when  I  appeared 
they  waived  calling  me.  The  necessity  of  leaving  your  court 
or  providing  a  substitute  is  obviated  by  this  measure,  which 
is  a  most  salutary  one,  it  seems  to  me,  and  we  ought  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  further  it. 

Mr.  Beach:  I  think  with  a  little  effort  both  in  the  city 
and  upstate  it  ought  to  be  easy  enough  to  secure  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure.  I  do  not  recall  having  been 
called  to  testify  to  the  correctness  of  my  minutes  in  ten 
years.  The  usual  practice  in  our  district  is  that  the  attor- 
neys stipulate  that  the  minutes  may  be  received  in  evidence 
the  same  as  if  the  stenographer  were  present  and  swore  to 
their  correctness. 

The  President:  I  see  that  we  have  vdth  us  a  distin- 
guished representative  from  the  grand  old  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  person  of  Mr  Charles  Currier  Beale,  and  we 
should  be  very  pleased  to  know  about  the  practice  in  that 
state  with  respect  to  stenographers  proving  their  transcript, 
if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Beale:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  You 
will  excuse  my  voice,  because  I  have  been  sufferings  for  two 
or  three  weeks  with  a  very  severe  cold. 

'Ever  since  we  have   had  a   general  law  in   Massachu- 
setts   it    has    provided    particularly     for     the     emergency 
under   consideration.    We    have   a   provision    that    a    sten- 
ographer's   transcript    when    certified    by    him    to    be    a 
correct  transcript  of  his  notes  shall  be  accepted  as  prima 
facie   evidence    of    the    testimony   where    the    st-enographer 
himself,   if   present,   can   testify  to   the  same   effect.    That 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  stenographer  appearing, 
and  in  my  experience  for  the  past  thirteen  years  I  have  not 
been  called  upon  but  once  or  twice  to  go  into  other  courts, 
and  in  one  case  I  told  the  judge  in  my  court  that  I  had 
been  summoned  to  appear  in  another  court  with  my  notes, 
and  he   said,   "  Has  the   counsel   ordered  the   transcript?  *• 
and  I  said,  "  No."    He  said,  "  You  need  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  summons,  but  when  the  time  comes  I  will  attend 
to  it."    When  they  called  me  to  appear,  of  course  I  was  not 
there,  and  they  sent  to  my  courtroom.    The  judge  told  the 
'    officer  to  go  back  and  tell  counsel  I  could  not  be  excused, 
and  that  they  should  come  to  him  if  they  wanted  me  to 
appear,    whereupon    the    counsel    came    in    and    the    judge 
practically   reprimanded  him  for  having  summoned  me  to 
appear,  when  the  law  provided  for  that  emergency,  so  I  got 
out  of  it  very  nicely.    Whether   other  judges  would  have 
done   the   same   thing   I  do   not   know.    It  is   a   very   rare 
experience  for  a  stenographer  to  be  called  upon  to  go  into 
another  court  there,  and  the  courts  discourage  it,  because 
it    interferes    with    the   proceedings    and    the    statute    was 
drawn  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  it  is  worded  in  such 
a  way  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  they  could 
require   the  stenographer   to   appear,   unless   they   disputed 
his  record  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  that  has  never 
arisen  as  far  as  I  know.    It  is  usually  the  case  that,  even 
where  the  transcript  is  offered  and  it  has  been  certified  to, 
the  counsel  will  say,  "  If  that  is  the  official  stenographer's 
record  it  is  all  right,  we  will  waive  proving  it,"  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  particular  form  of  certification. 
One  stenographer  will  say  simply,  "A  true  copy"  and  put 
his   name   to   it,   while   others   will  make. a  very   long  and 
elaborate   certification,  and   anything  seems  to   satisfy  the 
requirements,  but  it  certainily  relieves  us  of  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble.  I  have  been  informed  that  before  that  law  was 
passed,  which  was  in  1884,  I  think,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  because  lawyers,  usually  as  a  means  of  eyading' 
the  ordering  of  transcripts  and  paying  for  them,  would 
subpoena  the  stenogfrapher  to  appear  in  a  ciyil  trial  and 
read  large  sections  of  the  testimony  to  the  jury,  thus  prac- 
tically getting  the  transcripts  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Wat  L.  Obmsby:  I  would  favor  this  measure  if 
I  could  read  over  the  copy  and  refer  to  my  notes  and  then 
make  the  certificate;  but  if  in  every  case  it  is  required  that 
I  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  minutes,  and  that  I  had 
compared  my  transcript  with  my  original  notes,  I*  am 
opposed. 

Mr.  Van  Demabe:  I  have  sent  to  the  office  for  the 
paper  as  introduced  at  Albany.  I  think  Mr.  Ormsby*s  fears 
will  be  entirely  dissipated  when  he  hears  the  language  of 
the  bill.  As  I  said  before,  the  only  object  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  amendment  of  the  code  is  to  avoid  the 
perfimctory  examination  which  Mr.  McBride  cited  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Those  questions  are  always  answered  in  the 
same  way  and  cannot  be  answered  any  other  way. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  As  long  as  we  do  not  certify  to  a 
verbatim  comparison  I  do  not  see  but  that  the  word  "  com- 
parison "  would  mean  that  we  read  over  the  transcript  with 
our  notes  alongside  of  us,  referring  to  the  notes  whenever 
there  is  a  doubt. 

The  Pbesident:  Undoubtedly  that  is  not  the  phrase- 
ology of  Mr.  Van  Demark's  bill. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  A  stenographer  can  take  the  transcript 
and  read  it  over  and  make  substantially  a  correct  copy, 
even  without  the  original  minutes.  Of  course  even  a  literal 
comparison  would  not  give  a  record  that  you  could  swear 
positively  was  correct,  because  the  person  that  held  the 
transcript  might  make  a  mistake.  It  might  be  read  all 
right  and  it  might  correspond  with  your  notes,  and  yet  be 
an  incorrect  transcript. 

Mr.  McBbide:  In  addition  to  the  stenographer's  certifi- 
cate there  is  placed  a  certificate  of  the  judge  ordering  the 
transcript  to  be  filed  under  the  act  in  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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The  Fbesident:  I  would  ask  Mr.  McBride  if  the  act 
requires  you  to  state  in  the  certificate  that  you  have  com- 
pared the  transcript  word  by  word  with  your  original 
minutes? 

Mr.  McBbide:  It  docs  not.  The  judge's  certificate 
states  that  he  -has  approved  of  it,  and  I  wish  to  add  that  "vre 
file  all  our  transcripts.  Every  transcript  contains  the 
judge's  signature  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  Pbesident:  It  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  an  associa- 
tion, should  not  let  the  stenogpraphers  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  nor  those  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  dis- 
tance us  in  regard  to  the  procurement  of  legislation  which, 
means  so  much  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  stenog^ 
raphers,  and  I  suggeart  that,  in  the  brief  which  Mr.  Van. 
Demark  will  undoubtedly  prepare  to  accompany  the  bill,  it 
state  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  now 
have  upon  their  statutes  such  a  law.  It  may  greatly  aid 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  we  seek. 

Are  you  ready  to  rei>ort  with  reference  to  any  other 
section  of  the  recommendations  which  I  had  the  honor  to- 
submit  this  morning? 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  As  a  member  of  the  committee  I 
think  this  recommendation  should  be  acted  upon  because 
it  is  along  the  line  that  was  covered  at  one  of  our  previoua 
conventions,  that  is,  that  there  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  take  charge  of  any  complaints  made  against  the  civil 
service  examination  —  and  I  suppose  to  take  general  charge 
of  that  matter.  I  think  we  will  all  recollect  that  some 
years  ago  we  had  a  committee  on  civil  service  that  took 
charge  of  the  matter,  of  which  my  brother  was  chairman, 
and  who  conducted  quite  a  correspondence  with  the  chief 
examiner  of  the  state,  Mr.  Fowler.  After  considerable  cor- 
respondence he  had  the  examination  modified  or  reformed 
in  such  a  way  that  as  it  is  now  conducted  I  ^believe  there 
is  practically  no  objection  by  any  of  the  members  of  our 
profession  to  the  examination  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  fairly  conducted.  They  are  satisfactory  and  I  think  as 
fair  as  could  be  held.  There  is  still,  I  believe,  some  com- 
plaint in  the  profession  as  to  the  way  the  city  examinations 
are  conducted,  not  so  much  that  the  people  who  conduct 
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them  are  knowingly  unfair,  but  simply  through  lack  of 
knowledge  they  do  not  conduct  examinations  that  are 
really  practical  examinations.  In  the  first  place  they 
undertake  to  examine  too  many  at  one  time.  They  conduct 
the  examination  in  a  large  room,  and  not  nearly  all  the 
people  that  go  into  them  can  clearly  hear  what  is  read. 
The  way  those  examinations  are  held  is  a  matter  of  lottery, 
and  I  think  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  cover  this 
whole  subject  and  to  take  action  on  any  complaint  suggested 
by  our  president  will  be  a  most  excellent  thing  to  do;  and 
such  committee  ought  to  be  a  standing  committee  of  this 
association. 

Mr.  Bishop:  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  second  any  motion 
that  Mr.  Ormsby  makes  on  that  subject.  I  think  that  I 
presented  a  similar  proposition  at  one  of  our  Lake  George 
meetings,  the  first  bill  that  was  ever  presented  on  the 
subject  of  civil  service,  as  applied  to  a  stenographic  exam- 
ination. I  think  that  paper  was  thought  very  well  of  by 
a  state  commissioner  at  that  time,  and  in  the  annual  report 
considerable  quotation  was  made  from  it.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  improvement,  but  the  idea 
of  caging  a  lot  of  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  competent 
to  report  testimony,  in  possibly  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
and  putting  them  at  a  little  table  and  asking  them  to 
undergo  a  test  in  which  they  are  not  able  to  understand 
more  than  two-thirds  of  what  is  read,  and  then  apply  the 
test  of  reading  the  transcript,  is  simply  ludicrous.  I  think 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  is  vastly  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  Beale  can  tell  you  that  that  has  been  reported 
also  at  a  state  association  meeting  once  or  twice,  I  know 
it  was  at  Albany  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  examiners 
in  Massachusetts  are  selected  not  entirely  from  some 
official  board  that  examines  on  all  subjects,  but  they  are 
professional  or  official  stenographers,  and  I  think  a  majority 
of  them  are  or  have  been  official  stenographers.  There  is 
no  one  here  who  would  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  such 
an  examination  would  be  liable  to  be  very  much  more 
efficient  and  much  more  satisfactory  and  do  much  greater 
justice  to  a  state  which  desires  to  appoint  a  stenographer 
and  to  the  man  who  is  to  be  appointed,  than  a  number  of 
lawyers,  newspaper  men,  or  others  named  by  the  civil 
service  commission. 
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The  Pbesident:  What  I  intended  to  suggest  in  the 
recommendation  which  I  proffered  in  my  address  was  the 
creation  of  a  civil  service  committee  whose  functions  are 
not  to  have  anything  to  do,  primarily,  with  the  examinatioii 
of  applicants  as  to  their  fitness  for  positions  in  court  or 
out  of  it,  but  a  committee  to  have  vsdthin  its  purview,  so 
to  speak,  the  conservation  of  the  interests  of  those  members 
of  our  profession  who  have  already  been  appointed  to 
positions  under  the  civil  service  law  —  a  committee  -whose 
primary  object  should  be  the  rectification  of  abuses  and  the 
redress  of  wrongs  which  may  or  may  not  exist  to-day  or 
which  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the  future.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  numerous  instances  which  arise  with  more 
or  less  frequency,  and  that  if  knowledge  of  them  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  civil  service  committee  of 
this  association  you  would  say  it  would  be  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  creation  by  our  association  of  a  committee  to 
protect  the  interests  of  its  membership.  We  want  to  be  in 
a  position  to  prevent  flagrant  violations  of  either  the  spirit 
or  the  letter  of  the  civil  service  law,  and,  in  this  connection, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Booth  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
the  creation  by  our  organization  of  a  civil  service  commit- 
tee to  protect  our  interests  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Booth:  Pertaining  to  civil  service,  I  prefer  not  to 
say  anything  which  would  appear  in  the  minutes  further 
than  to  urge  every  member  of  the  association  to  see  to  it 
that  in  the  case  of  any  abuse,  they  would  confer  with  the 
committee  which  I  understand  will  be  appointed  appertain- 
ing to  civil  service.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  deep  question, 
and  civil  service  now  we  might  say  is  at  the  beginning  of 
its  life,  and  if  we  do  not  see  to  our  own  interests  and  our 
own  protection  nobody  on  the  outside  will  see  to  us,  so 
I  move  now^  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  be 
known  as  the  civil  service  committee,  said  committee  to 
receive  all  complaints  from  any  members  of  the  association, 
and  they  to  have  the  privilege,  with  the  association  at  their 
back,  to  put  forth  their  energy  to  accomplish  anything  that 
they  think  is  desirable  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ormsby:  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objection 
I  wish  to  amend  that  to  make  it  a  committee  of  six.  I 
think  I  made  a  mistake  —  I  thought  it  just  covered  the  civil 
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service  examination,  but  I  see  that  there  was  a  further 
idea,  and  I  think  that  we  had  better  have  a  larger  commit- 
tee for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bose:  Is  it  proposed  that  this  committee  act  in 
regard  to  the  state  civil  service  only,  or  are  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  state  included?  In  Elmira,  our  civil 
service  commission  has  been  "  hauled  over  the  coals "  by 
the  state  civil  service  commission  within  the  last  month  or 
two  for  irregularities.  I  should  like  the  action  of  this 
committee  to  embrace  all  the  municipalities  of  the  state, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  secure  a  law  requiring  the  employment 
of  a  stenographer  to  examine  a  stenographer  for  an  appoint- 
ment, instead  of  having  a  clerk  in  a  law  oifice,  or  somebody 
who  may  know  nothing  about  the  requirements  of  a  stenog^ 
rapher.  The  civil  service  commission  ought  to  employ  a 
stenographer  to  examine  a  stenographer  in  the  same  manner 
thStt  a  lawyer  is  appointed  to  examine  a  lawyer. 

The  President:  The  object  of  the  recommendation  for 
the  creation  by  our  association  of  a  civil  service  committee 
was  for  the  protection  of  official  stenogfraphers  who  are 
appointed  to  office  under  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
law,  which  should  be  at  all  times  vigilant  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  civil  service  appointees,  who  practice  our 
profession  for  a  livelihood,  and,  if  such  a  conmiittee  is 
created  by  us,  each  judicial  department  of  our  state  should 
have  a  representative  thereon  so  that  we  shall  be  in  a 
position,  throughout  the  entire  state,  to  rectify  abuses  and 
violations  of  the  law  wherever  they  may  occur. 

Mr.  Mabtin:  I  would  suggest  that  as  we  are  to  have 
a  large  committee,  the  committee  might  be  composed  of 
one  from  each  judicial  district  in  the  state,  making  nine, 
and  that  one  having  in  the  first  instance  entire  charge  of 
his  own  district  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  confer  neces- 
sarily with  any  other,  and  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
state  and  county  in  municipal  matters  in  that  one  district. 

The  President:  I  would  think  it  better  where  a 
single  member,  for  instance,  should  receive  information  of 
an  abuse  or  a  violation -of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  law,  to 
eommunicate  such  knowledge  to  the  committee,  as  a  body, 
and   that    the    committee    itself    act    after   deliberation,    or 
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clothe  and  empower  the  member  thu^  complaining'  to  act 
for  the  committee.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  unwise  to- 
permit  an  uninstructed  member  of  the  committee  to  act 
independently  of  the  committee  itself  and,  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  members  on  that  committee,  I  profter  the 
BUggestion,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
association  are  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  as, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  labors  of  the  committee  will  be  called 
into  more  frequent  requisition  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
state,  that  New  York  city  have  three  or  four  members  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Booth:  To  revert  to  the  original  motion,  I  suggest, 
that  the  motion  instead  of  being  limited  to  five  should 
recite  three  men  from  the  first  department,  at  least  two 
from  the  second  department,  and  one  man  from  each  of 
the  other  judicial  districts  throughout  the  state.  I  with- 
draw the  original  motion. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Van  I>emabk:  A  thought  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Bishop,  that  the  powers  of  the  indiTidual  members 
of  the  committee  should  be  very  carefully  hedged  about  in 
order  that  local  abuses  may  not  arise,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  specifically  instructed  that  upon  the 
arising  of  any  situation  in  any  particular  locality  that  needs 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  the  member  in  that  particu- 
lar district  in  the  first  instance  may  take  it  up,  but  that 
any  action  that  he  may  take  cannot  be  without  conference 
with  his  fellow-members  on  the  committee,  otherwise  I  can 
well  perceive  that  local  abuses  may  arise.  A  situation  mi^ht 
arise  in  Rochester  that  might  be  solved  favorably  to  Roch- 
ester and  yet  be  detrimental  to  Syracuse  or  some  other 
section  of  the  state;  therefore,  any  action  that  is  to  be 
taken  by  a  local  member  of  the  committee  should  not  be 
taken  without  first  conferring  with  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  order  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  state  in 
general  are  conserved. 

The  Pbesident:  That  is  a  very  appropriate  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Demark. 

(Motion  carried.) 
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The  president  appointed  the  following  as  members  of 
said  committee: 

William  C.  Booth  of  New  York,  Carlton  J.  Barnes  of 
New  York,  Edward  J.  Shalvey  of  New  York,  of  the  first 
district;  William  P.  Cherry,  George  L.  Betts,  of  the  second 
district;  David  N.  Brice,  third  district;  Bobert  B.  Law, 
fourth  district;  H.  P.  Cooke,  fifth  district;  Henry  L. 
Beach,  sixth  district;  George  W.  Munson,  seyenth  district; 
Irving  F.  Cragin,  eighth  district,  and  Frank  H.  Gardner, 
ninth  district. 

Mr.  Van  Deicabk:  To  revert  to  the  first  subject  of 
discussion,  that  of  the  certification  of  minutes,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  read  the  circular  which  was  prepared,  and 
which  according  to  the  secretary's  statement  was  sent  in. 
triplicate  to  each  male  member  of  the  association. 

"  To  our  Members: 

The  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association  seeks 
enactment,  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of 
the  following  provisions  as  an  addition  to  section  83  of  the 
code  of  civil  procedure,  to-wit 

A  transcript  of  the  stenographic  minutes  of  a  trial  or 
other  proceeding  in  any  court  of  record  of  this  state,  being 
certified  by  the  official  stenographer  of  such  court  to  be  a 
full,  true  and  correct  transcription  from  his  stenographic 
notes  taken  by  himself  personally,  shall  be  received  in  evi- 
dence, where  the  subject  matter  would  be  admissible 
under  the  rules  of  evidence,  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  if  said  stenographer  were  present  and  testified  to  the 
facts  so  certified. 

The  laws  of  a  number  of  the  states  in  the  Union  contain 
provisions  of  a  similar  character,  and  hereto  is  appended 
a  schedule  of  the  laws  of  the  various  states  appertaining  to- 
this  matter. 

The  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  this  amendment  to 
the  code  is  very  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  much 
time  will  be  saved  to  members  of  the  bar,  who,  as  frequently 
hapi>ens,  have  occasion  to  introduce  the  official  stenogra* 
pher's  minutes  of  other  or  former  proceedings  in  evidence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  delay  and  trouble  involved 
in  serving  ux>on  the  stenographer  who  reported  the  minutes 
a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  appear  and  produce  his  minutes. 
The  certificate  provided  for  in  the  proposed  amendment^, 
obtained  from  the  stenographer  at  the  time  the  minutes 
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are  furnished,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  attendance 
of  the  stenographer  except  in  cases  when  the  accuracy  of 
the  record  is  attacked,  in  which  case,  of  course,  his  personal 
attendance  would  be  required. 

The  provision  for  such  a  certificate  would  also  have  the 
desirable  effect  of  avoiding  frequent  interference  with  the 
official  stenographer  in  the  discharge  of  his  regular  duties, 
as  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  business  in  one  part 
of  the  court  has  been  suspended  while  the  official  stenog- 
rapher has  been  compelled,  by  subpoena,  to  attend  upon 
another  part  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
and  swearing  to  the  authenticity  of  his  minutes.  At  times, 
also,  the  service  of  a  subpoena  upon  the  stenographer  has 
forced  him  to  absent  himself  from  his  reguar  duties  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  and  subjected  him  to  expense  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  substitute  in  his 
place. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Bar,  whose  convenience  will 
be  subserved;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  court,  whose  busi- 
ness will  not  be  interrupted,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
official  stenographer,  who  will  avoid  being  subjected  to 
unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  money,  the  amendment  herein 
proposed  is  desirable  and  necessary. 

We  ask  that  you  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  get 
your  local  representatives  in  the  state  legislature  to  favor 
the  enactment  into  law  of  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
code. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Ruso,  Albany, 

Habby  S.  VanDemark,  New  York, 

Irving  F.  Craqin,  Buffalo, 

Committee  on  LeQislation. 

SCHEDULE    OF   LAWS. 

Kansas. 

The  transcript  of  notes  of  any  duly  appointed  court 
stenographer  or  of  any  proceedings  taken  by  such  sten- 
ographer in  a  court  of  record  in  Kansas  shall  thereafter  be 
transcribed  and  verified  by  affidavit,  and  may  be  introduced 
in  evidence  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deposition  of  such 
witness  or  witnesses. 

Maine. 
Whenever   it   becomes   necessary,   in   any   court   in   the 
state,  to  prove  the  testimonj"-  of  a  witness  at  the  trial  of 
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any  former  case  in  any  court  in  the  state,  the  certified  copy 
of  the  notes  of  such  testimony,  taken  by  the  stenographic 
reporter  at  the  court  where  said  witness  testified,  is  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  same.     (Rev.  1903,  chap.  84,  sec.  162.) 

Massachi^setts. 
Transcripts  from  stenographic  notes  duly  taken  in  the 
superior  court  under  the  authority  of  law,  when  verified  by 
the  certificate  of  the  official  stenographer  or  assistant 
taking  them  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  testimony 
given  whenever  proof  of  such  testimony  is  otherwise  com- 
petent.    (Rev.  1902,  page  1584,  chfep.  175,  sec.  68.) 

MO^NTANA. 

The  report  of  the  stenographer  or  stenographer  pro 
tempore  of  any  court  duly  appointed  and  sworn,  when  writ- 
ten out  in  longhand  writing  or  printed  in  type,  and  certified 
as  being  a  correct  transcript  of  the  testimony  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  case,  is  prima  facie  a  correct  statement  of  such 
testimony  and  proceedings. 

North  Carolina. 
Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  in  any  court  in  the  state 
to  prove  the  testimony  of  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  any 
former  case  tried  in  said  counties,  the  certified  typewritten 
copy  of  the  notes  of  such  testimony  taken  by  the  official 
stenographer  shall  be  evidence  to  prove  the  same. 

Ohio. 
When  shorthand  notes  have  been  taken,  the  court  or 
either  party,  or  his  attorney,  may  request  transcripts  of  all 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  official  stenographer  or  assistant 
stenographer  shall  supply  the  same.  *  *  ♦  Such  tran- 
scripts shall  be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  same. 

Oexahoma. 
Any  longhand  transcript  of  notes  so  filed,  duly  certified 
by  the  reporter  of  the  court  who  took  the  evidence  as  cor- 
rect, shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  all  cases  with  like 
force  and  effect,  as  testimony  taken  in  the  cause  by  deposi- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  same  objections. 

Oregon. 

The  report  of  the  official  stenographer,  when  transcribed 
and  certified  to  as  being  a  correct  transcript  of  the  sten- 
ographic notes  of  the  testimony,  exceptions  taken,  charge 
of  the  judge,  and  other  proceedings  in  the  matter,  suit,  or 
action,  shall  be  prim^  facie  a  correct  statement  of  such  tes- 
timony, exceptions,  charge  of  the  judge,  and  other  proceed- 
ings, and  may  thereafter  be  read  in  evidence  as  the  dex>osl- 
tion  of  a  witness  in  the  case  mentioned  in  section  841  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
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Pewwstlvania. 
Said  notes  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  official  and 
the  best  authority  in  any  matter  of  dispute,  and  a  copy  of 
the  same  made  and  filed,  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  a  copy 
of  the  same  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  of 
the  clerk,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  shall  be  used  by  tlie 
parties  to  a  cause  in  any  further  proceedings,  whenever  tlie 
use  of  the  same  may  be  required.  (Pepper  and  Lewis'  Big"., 
p.  4391,  sec.  3.) 

Rhode  Island. 

Transcripts  from  stenographic  notes  of  testimony  taken 
in  the  appellate  and  common  pleas  divisions  of  the  supreme 
court  under  statute  authority,  verified  by  certificate  of  tlie 
stenographic  clerk  taking  the  same,  and  allowed  by  tlie 
court,  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  that  such  evidence 
was  given  whenever  proof  of  such  fact  is  otherwise  com- 
petent.    (Laws  1898-9,  p.  219.) 

South  DakotX. 
And  when  so  certified  the  transcript  shall  be  prima  facU 
evidence  of  the  testimony,  rulings,  etc.,  upon  the  trial. 

Utah. 

The  transcript  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  testi- 
mony and  proceedings. 

Vermont. 

All  transcripts  duly  certified  by  the  stenographer  shall 
be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  in  any  cause  where 
the  subject  matter  would  be  admissible  under  the  rules  of 
evidence. 

Wisconsin. 

A  transcribed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  pro- 
ceedings or  of  any  specific  part  thereof  on  the  trial  of  an 
action  or  proceeding,  taken  by  the  official  phonographic 
reporter  of  the  court,  being  certified  by  such  reporter  to  be 
a  true  and  correct  transcription  in  longhand  of  all  the  tes- 
timony on  the  trial,  or  of  a  particular  witness  or  of  any 
other  specific  part  thereof,  carefully  compared  by  him  with 
his  original  notes  and  found  to  be  a  correct  statement  of 
the  evidence  and  proceedings  had  on  such  trial  so  purport- 
ing to  be  taken  and  transcribed,  shall  be  received  in  evi- 
dence with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  reporter  were  present 
and  testified  to  the  facts  so  certified. 

Wyoming. 
Such  stenographer  shall  not  have  a  seal,  but  all  tran- 
scripts of  evidence  or  proceedings  written  out  by  him  or 
her,  and  certified  to  by  him  or  her  as  the  official  stenog- 
rapher of  the  court  for  which  he  pr  she  is  acting,  shall, 
when  there  is  attached  thereto,  the  certificate  of  the  cleric 
of  the  court,  that  such  person  is  the  official  stenographer 
thereof,  be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts,  tes- 
timony and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such  transcript." 
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Mr.  Wat  L.  Obmsbt:  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
I  could  not  conscientiously  give  a  certificate  of  that  kind 
without  having  made  a  comparison  between  the  transcript 
tind  the  notes,  and,  further,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Beale  that,  whereas  in  Massachusetts  they  give  a 
•certificate  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  this,  their  construc- 
tion of  it  is  that  it  requires  an  actual  comparison  of  the 
notes  with  the  transcript.  That  involves  more  work  than 
I  want  on  my  shoulders.  If  this  i«  what  this  will  result 
in  I  do  not  want  that  bill  passed.  I  want  to  read  over  my 
notes,  and  I  want  to  refer  to  my  notes  where  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  mistake.  I  fear  that  it  will  involve  a  good 
deal  of  extra  work  if  the  construction  is  placed  upon  that 
kind  of  a  certificate  that  I  think  will  most  naturally  be 
placed  upon  it.  ' 

Mr.  Requa:  This  resolution  does  not  call  upon  the  sten- 
ographer to  certify,  but  merely  makes  his  certificate  avail- 
able after  he  has  made  it.  If  he  does  not  desire  to  make 
the  certificate  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  so. 
This  is  permissive.  If  he  knows  his  transcript  is  correct, 
he  can  thereby  save  himself  the  trouble  of  being  sub- 
poenaed, and  waiting  as  I  sometimes  do,  a  day  or  two  days, 
and  then  being  excused  when  it  is  found  that  I  am  present. 
I  desire  to  say  again  that  it  is  only  permissive  and  not 
mandatory,  and  therefore  I  think  no  objection  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  measure  could  be  well  taken.  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  Dstweileb:  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  experience 
which  will  probably  indicate  that  this  is  borrowing  trouble 
somewhat.  You  certify,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  correct- 
ness of  your  notes,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to  the  cor^ 
rectness  of  the  transcript  of  your  notes.  You  surely  would 
not  hand  to  counsel  a  transcript  if  you  were  not  willing  to 
say  that  that  was  a  correct  transcript  of  your  notes;  that 
would  be  just  as  important  for  him  as  a  certificate.  You 
take  your  notes  and  you  transcribe  them,  and  I  say  if  you 
do  your  duty  fully  you  read  over  every  word  and  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  correct,  and  I  say  boldly  if  you  do  not 
do  that  you  do  not  do  your  duty.  You  would  not  think  of 
writing  a  letter  to  a  man  without  reading  it  before  you 
signed  it,  and  you  ought  not,  if  you  are  being  substantially 
paid  for  your  work,  to  hand  it  to  counsel,  and  receive  your 
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money  for  it  without  saying  that  it  is  correct.  All  that  ia 
required  of  you  is  substantial  performance.  The  question 
is  not  whether  there  is  one  word  wrong,  but  the  question  is, 
is  this  what  happened  at  the  trial  substantially?  If  any- 
body says  there  is  anything-  wrong  then  you  are  put  to  the 
test,  and  it  becomes  a  question  then  for  the  jury,  and  it  has 
to  be  proven  that  it  is  incorrect,  because  prima  facie  it  is 
correct.  If  it  Is  not,  what  is  the  use  of  a  stenographer? 
Anybody's  recollection  would  be  just  as  good.  Under  this 
law  the  stenographer  would  be  saving  many  a  long  wait 
in  the  transaction  of  other  business.  I  want  to  give  you 
an  incident  I  have  in  mind.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  sub> 
poenaed  to  appear  in  a  court  in  this  kind  of  a  case.  There 
was  a  criminal  action  before  a  magistrate  and  I  was  asked 
by  the  commonwealth  to  report  it,  it  being  private  employ- 
ment. In  such  cases  we  furnish  a  transcript  to  the  person 
who  employs  us.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  had  neither 
attorney  nor  stenographer  there,  and  he  came  to  me  for  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  and  I  would  not  gfive  him  a  copy.  I 
told  him  if  he  wanted  a  copy  he  could  probably  get  it  from 
the  other  side,  but  he  could  not  get  it  from  me.  There  was 
a  little  bit  of  blood  between  them  and  he  said,  **  Well,  if 
you  do  not  give  me  a  copy  of  the  notes  I  will  8ubx>oena  you 
into  court  and  make  you  furnish  them."  I  said,  "You  can 
subpoena  me,  but  the  other  thing  is  open  for  future  deter- 
mination." I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  will."  He  served  a 
notice  upon  me,  and  I  knew  the  judge  very  well  who  would 
try  the  case,  and  I  said  to  him,  '*  Mr.  Judge,  such  and  such 
is  the  case."  He  said,  "  Have  you  certified  those  notes? " 
and  I  said,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "  Then  don't  you  think  about 
it,  don't  worry  about  it,  but  come  into  court  and  if" — 
mentioning  his  name  —  "takes  the  matter  up  I  will  tell 
him  a  thing  or  two." 

You  can  avoid  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  this.  You 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact  that  here  you  are 
certifying  to  the  correctness  of  your  notes,  and  if  you  are 
not  able  to  do  that  then  get  out  of  the  business.  You  are 
certifying  here  to  the  correctness  of  the  transcript  that 
you  have  delivered  and  been  jMiid  for,  and  if  you  are  not 
willing  to  do  that  then  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
stay  in  court. 

Mr.  Van  Bemabk:  When  we  receive  an  order  for  tran- 
script of  our  minutes  the  lawyer  does  not  specify  in  terms 
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that  he  wants  a  true,  full  and  correct  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony, bnt  when  yon  give  him  a  transciipt  of  your  minutes 
in  compliance  with  his  order  you  hand  him  a  copy  which 
you  tacitly  on  the  face  of  it  stamp  as  a  true,  full  and  cor- 
rect transcript  of  your  minutes.  And,  furthermore,  Mr. 
Ormsby  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  present  code 
si>eciflcally  states  that  "the  stenographer,  when  requested* 
upon  the  payment  of  the  fees  allowed  by  law,  shall  furnish 
a  full  and  complete  transcript  of  the  testimony  of  any  pro- 
ceeding, to  any  party  to  the  action."  Therefore  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  conscience  as  to  whether  he  will  tacitly  hand 
out  a  copy  of  his  minutes  in  compliance  with  the  ord'er  he 
receives  under  the  existing  code,  and  without  saying  so,  in 
so  many  words,  allow  the  lawyer  to  assume  that  it  is  a  full, 
true  and  correct  transcript,  or  whether  he  will  put  in  wri^ 
ing  oyer  his  own  signature  a  statement  that  it  is.  That 
is  all. 

The  Pbesidbnt:  According  to  my  recollection  the  bill 
provides  that  the  transcript  shall  be  substantially  correct 
and  does  not  require  that  we  shall  have  compared  the 
transcript  word  for  word  with  the  original  notes.  It  is  a 
matter  that  perhaps  should  be  left  to  every  individual  to 
act  with  respect  tp  in  a  way  which  satisfies  his  own  con- 
science. Some  of  our  practitioners  would,  no  doubt,  be 
vnlling  to  furnish  a  certification  if  his  transcript  were  fairly 
or  substantially  correct,  while  others  would  not  be  satisfied 
to  do  so  unless  they  compared  the  transcript  word  for 
word  with  the  original  minutes.  We  know  that  litigants 
who  sue  for  the  performance  of  a  contract,  for  instance, 
although  the  proof  may  demonstrate  that  the  contract  was 
not  completely  performed  in  all  its  details,  yet  the  court 
will  charge  the  jury  that  if  the  plaintiff  substantially  per- 
formed the  contract  he  is  entitled  to  a  verdict.  That  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  Therefore,  by  analogy  or  parity  of  rea- 
soning, it  would  seem  that  a  stenographer  has  a  precedent 
or  sufiKcient  justification  in  furnishing  a  certification  as  to 
minutes  which  he  believes  to  be  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Wat  L.  Obicbby:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  do  as  the  Massachusetts  people  do.  When 
required  to  furnish  a  certificate  under  certain  conditions 
they  make  a  very  careful  comparison  between  the  transcript 
and  the  notes,  but"  in  other  cases  they  follow  the  course  that 
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I  have  adopted  ever  since  I  have  been  an  official  stenog- 
rapher, and  that  is  to  make  such  comparison  as  satisfies 
my  conscience.  I  might  add  that  I  have  never  given  out  a 
case  without  having  g^ven  it  that  kind  of  revision. 

The  President:  I  believe  we  have  a  paper  from  that 
distinguished  member  of  our  craft,  Mr.  Fred  Irland,  and 
we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  hearing  it  read. 

A   HALF   CENTURY  OF   EFFICIENCY. 

BT  FRED  IBLAND,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

OR  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Robert  S.  Taylor,  a 
shorthand  reporter  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  taking 
testimony,  much  of  the  time  in  New  York  city,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  a  litigation  involving  property  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  More  than  fourteen  thousand 
typewritten  pages  of  testinjony  constitute  the  record  up 
to  this  time.  Mr.  Taylor  has  taken  the  shorthand  notes  of 
all  of  it.  Ten  lawyers  are  employed  in  the  case.  Some  of 
them  are  very  rapid  speakers.  A  vast  army  of  vntnesses, 
business  men,  engineers,  experts  in  many  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge, have  testified.  There  have  been  thousands  of  times 
when  the  colloquies  between  counsel  and  witnesses  have 
proceeded  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  hundred  words  a 
minute.  Yet  so  clearly  and  swiftly  have  Mr.  Taylor's  mind 
and  hand  done  their  work  that  not  a  sentence  or  word  of 
all  that  talk  is  missing,  and  almost  any  intelligent  pho- 
nographer  can  take  up  the  notes  at  any  page  and  read  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  record  has  been  dictated 
from  Mr.  Taylor's  notes  by  other  persons.  Every  page  of 
the  copy  has  been  carefully  proof-read  by  him,  and  so  far 
as  he  or  anyone  else  knows  there  is  not  in  the  whole  record  a 
single  erroi-,  verbal  or  typographical.  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  were  on  the  stand  con- 
tinuously for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  after  carefully  going 
over  the  report  of  their  testimony,  they  returned  it  with- 
out the  correction  of  one  word.  I  have  mentioned  this 
work  because  it  is  an  ideal  specimen  of  the  highest  type 
of  American  reporting.  And  American  reporting  is  the  best 
in  the  world.     It  has  been  so  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
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The  only  useful  purpose  of  shorthand  is  to  enable  a 
writer  to  record  perfectly  the  words  of  a  speaker  as  rap- 
idly as  they  are  uttered.  This  has  been  the  goal  toward 
which  shorthand  inventors  have  striven  for  many  hundreds 
of  years.  A  very  great  many  systems  of  shorthand  have 
been  brought  forth,  any  one  of  which  enables  nearly  any 
person  to  write  about  three  times  as  rapidly  as  he  can 
write  in  longhand.  For  the  jmrpose  of  selling  books  a  num- 
ber of  these  systems  are  continually  being  advertised,  and 
because  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  written  at  a 
rapid  enough  speed  for  reporting  purposes,  unscrupulous 
authors  have  sought  to  belittle  and  besmirch  the  skill  of 
real  reporters.  The  shorthand  magazines  of  this  country 
are  in  some  degree  filled  with  the  vain  imaginings  of  men 
who,  posing  as  instructors,  know  nothing  of  the  business 
they  profess  to  teach. 

The  Gregg  Writer,  in  a  recent  issue,  contained  the 
following: 

"  The  most  difficult  work  of  a  court  reporter  is  found 
in  reporting  the  charge  of  the  judge  in  important  cases. 
In  strictly  technical  cases  but  few  reporters  succeed  in 
making  absolutely  correct  reports;  but  when  it  comes  to 
reporting  the  charges  in  such  oases,  nine  out  of  ten  sten- 
ographers will  fail." 

That  libel  was  not  published  to  be  read  in  such  a  pres- 
ence as  this,  in  the  hearing  of  men  every  one  of  whom  has 
a  thousand  times  demonstrated  its  ridiculou-s  falsity.  What- 
ever may  be  the  shorthand  standards  with  which  Mr.  Gregg 
is  familiar,  they  have  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  great 
business  of  reporting  which  for  two  generations  has  been 
one  of  the  most  skilful  and  honorable  of  professions  in 
this  country.    Let  us  briefly  retrospect. 

The  invitation  to  write  this  paper  reached  me  on  the 
same  day  that  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Historical 
Library  semi-centennial  edition  of  the  verbatim  report  of 
the  debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charleston,  Galesburg, 
Quincy,  and  Alton,  Illinois,  in  the  fall  of  1858.  Professor 
Sparks,  editor  of  this  publication,  has  included  a  chapter 
on  the  reporting  of  the  debates,  with  biographical  sketches 
of  Mr.  Hitt,  who  made  the  report  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  of  Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Binmore,  who  reported  the 
speeches   for   the   Chicago   Times.    It  was   my   privilege  to 
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have  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Hon.  Bobert  B. 
Hitt  from  1890  until  1906,  the  year  he  died.  He  was  a  typical 
Amerioan  gentleman,  and  like  a  gentleman  did  all  things 
well.  In  Hemdon*&  Life  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Horace  White  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "  The  publication  of  Senator  Douglas* 
opening  speech  in  that  campaign,  delivered  on  the  evening 
of  July  9,  by  the  Tribune  the  next  morning,  was  a  feat 
hitherto  unex€anpled  in  the  west,  and  most  mortifying  to 
the  Democratic  newspaper,  the  Times,  and  to  Sheridan  and 
Binmore,  who,  after  taking  down  the  speech  as  carefully  as 
Mr.  Hitt  had  done,  had  gone  to  bed  intending  to  write  it 
out  the  next  day,  as  was  then  customary." 

Mr.  Hitt's  promptness  in  getting  out  his  copy  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  with  such  precision  that 
an  assistant,  Mr.  Laramanie,  would  take  the  notes  as  soon 
as  a  few  pages  had  accumulated  and  begin  their  transcrip- 
tion. Some  of  the  speeches  were  thus  transcribed  and 
printed  without  Mr.  Hitt  seeing  the  copy  before  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  afterward  cut  out  and  pasted  in  *  blank- 
book  certain  parts  of  the  Tribune  report,  unchs»iged  and 
unreivised,  and  indorsed  them,  as  stating  exactly  his  views 
on  the  neg^ro  question.  It  was  charged,  in  the  opening  of 
that  campaign,  that  Lincoln  was  an  uncouth  backwoodsman, 
whose  crude  utterances  had  to  be  reveritten  before  they 
were  published.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  were  associated 
'  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  report:  a  speaker  whose  style 
was  simple  and  direct;  a  reporter  who  was  a  master  of  his 
art,  and  a  transcriber  who  could  read  the  shorthand  notes 
correctly.  Not  underestimating  the  later  achievements  of 
Mr.  Hitt  as  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris,  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  under  Mr.  Blaine,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
no  work  he  ever  did  was  more  important  than  his  perfect 
reporting  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  John  Hay,  in  his  life 
of  Lincoln,  says  that  one  question  by  Lincoln,  and  its 
answer  by  Douglas,  at  the  Freeport  meeting,  less  than  four 
hundred  words  in  all,  made  the  wedge  that  rent  asunder 
the  democracy  of  the  north  and  south  and  made  possible 
Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency  two  years  later.  The 
very  craftiness  of  Douglas,  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  saying 
things  with  a  double  meaning,  was  the  cause  of  his  un- 
doing. It  was  here  that  verbatim  reporting  showed  its  value. 
No  longhand  report,  and  no  incomplete  or  doubtful  short- 
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hand  report,  could  possibly  have  pinned  him  down.  He 
could  have  denied  and  explained,  and  so  gone  on  intermin- 
ably.   Exact  reporting  put  an  end  to  that. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hitt  was  introducing  verbatim  efficiency 
to  the  west,  more  than  fifteen  years*  had  passed  since  Phi- 
lander Deming  in  an  eastern  court  room  had  shown  the 
Talue  of  the  exact  words.  For  ten  years  the  boy  phonogra- 
pher,  Murphy,  in  the  United  States  senate,  had  been  first 
a  checknote  taker  who  bridged  the  yawning  chasms  in  the 
notes  of  the  less  facile  stenographers  of  the  older  school; 
and  then,  as  these  men  dropped  out,  he  had  become  the 
chief  notetaker,  whose  beautiful  phonography  was  tran- 
scribed wholly  by  others;  and  he  was  destined  to  remain 
for  more  than  forty  years  the  undisputed  king  of  all 
reporters. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  that 
Andrew  J.  Graham  published  his  great  handbook,  which 
nearly  every  successful  reporter  in  this  country  has  studied 
more  or  less,  and  which  has  made  verbatim  facility  possible 
to  many  where  before  it  had  beei!  limited  to  few.  Ten 
years  later  Benjamin  F.  Butler  declared,  without  contra- 
diction, in  the  United  States  senate  chamber,  during  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  impeachment  trial,  that  "p&onography  has 
progressed  to  a  point  which  makes  us  rely  upon  it  in  all  the 
business  of  life.  There  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  senate 
who  does  not  rely  upon  it  every  day."  And  in  the  same 
impeachment  trial  Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  half-dozen  short- 
hand reporters  called  for  the  prosecution,  testified  that 
some  American  speakers  then  talked  as  rapidly  as  230  words 
a  minute. 

I  have  assembled  here  a  few  indisputable  historical  facts 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  statement  that  for 
half  a  century  American  reporters  have  been  doing  prac- 
tically perfect  work.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do  except 
maintain  the  standard  set  long  ago.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  quick  transcription  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Mr.  Hitt,  when  in  a  hurry,  would  dictate  to  several  long- 
hand copyists  in  rotation  and  so  get  out  copy,  as  he  has 
often  told  me,  nearly  as  fast  as  he  could  read,  which  is  all 
anyone  can  do  now. 

The  phonograph  and  the  typewriter  have  made  dictation 
and  manifolding  more  satisfactory,  but  there  is  no  improve- 
ment possible  over  fifty  years  ago  in  the  perfect  fidelity 
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and  lucidity  of  the  printed  report.  The  difference  is  that 
the  thing  which  was  then  done  occasionally  and  rarely  is 
now  done  daily  and  in  many  places. 

Shorthand  schools  of  low  degree  teach  folly.  Probably 
ours  is  the  only  art  attempt-ed  to  be  taught  by  persons  who 
know  nothing  of  its  efficient  use.  Where  is  the  professor 
of  surgery  who  never  conducted  a  dissection?  Where  is  the 
teacher  of  law  who  never  tried  a  lawsuit?  Yet  there  are  in 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  shorthand  teachers  who 
could  not  for  one-half  minute  keep  pace  with  the  simplest 
oral  statement,  unless  the  speaker  paused  long  after  every 
fourth  word. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  gospel  of  failure  it  is  refreshing 
to  turn  to  the  work  done  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Hanna,  of  New  York,  and  by  the  department  of  professional 
shorthand  of  the  Boston  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
This  department,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles  Currier 
Beale  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  is  doing  a  great  work 
in  training  male  stenographers  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the 
highest  positions  open  to  the  profession.  And  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  tell  the  plain  truth  before  such  an  association  as 
this,  which,  during  its  long  life,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  influence  to  maintain  and  keep  bright  the  good 
reputation  of  American  shorthand  reporters.* 


*A  recent  letter  upon  shorthand  writing  tests,  written 
by  Mr.  Irland,  is  considered  worthy  of  quotation  in  con- 
nection' with  the  foregoing. —  Publication  Committee. 

"  Th«i  day  will  come  of  necessity  when  no  one  can  law- 
fully pretend  to  be  a  shorthand  reporter  until  he  has  proven 
his  adequate  skill  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  examining  com- 
mittee composed  of  well-known  and  time-tried  experts. 
Only  through  this  means  have  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
pharmacy,  all  the  learned  trades  whic!h  deal  in  life  and 
happiness,  emerged  from  thei  dusk  of  chalatanism.  Compare 
Massachusetts  and  Texas  as  the  homes  of  shorthand  report- 
'  ing.  In  the  former  state  the  skill  and  learning  of  a  reporter 
are  assured  by  an  examination  (a  writing  test  principally) 
enforced  by  law.  In  Texas  the  qualifications  of  a  rex)orter 
are  legally  prescribed  to  be  less  than  those  of  a  fair  dicta- 
tion clerk,  and  also  by  recent  law  a  court  reporter  in  Texas 
is  forbidden  to  earn  a  decent  living  for  himself  and  family. 
If  shorthand  reporters  m  Texas  had  been  compelled  td  pass 
a  high-grade  examination,  the  reporting  laws  there  would 
not  now  make  the  state  a  starvation  refuge  for  Micawbers. 
In  aome  parts  of  the  United  States  a  shorthand  reporter  is 
a  well-paid,  respected  citizen.     In  others  he  is  held  in  no 
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of  testing,  are  tlie  horror  of  the  shorthand  quack.  John  Bobert 
Greggr  not  long  ago  wrote  a  letter  in  whi<»h  he  pointed  a 
would-'be  rei>orter  to  the  goal  of  120  words  a  minute.  Every 
enlightened  reporter  knows  he  nuay  at  any  moment  be  called 
upon  for  many  times  the  skill  involved  in  that  child's  task. 
In  states  which  have  no  test  any  poor,  untrained  clerk  may 
be  appointed  a  court  reporter,  to  deal,  not  life  and  liberty 
and  justice,  but  error,  disaster  and  disgrace  to  litigants, 
until  he  is  compelled  to  relinquish  the  unhappy  struggle. 
The  day  of  the  shorthand  test  has  come  to  stay,  and  in  it 
liee  the  hope  of  tmderpaid  and  unrecognized  merit.  Lawyers 
are  aJways  testing  reporters.  Sometimes  it  takes  them 
years  to  oust  an  unworthy  man  from  a  court  where  he 
never  could  have  landed  if  there  had  been  an  examination 
at  first.  An  honest  test,  no  matter  where,  is  a  great  edu- 
cator of  the  public  concerning  the  highest  realms  of  short- 
hand attainment.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  reporting 
business  is  the  unskilful  reporter.  The  clerk  who  could  not 
copy  a  deed  correctly  in  a  county  record  would  be  thrust 
out.  If  he  knowingly  mutilated  the  words  he  would  be  sent 
to  prison.  The  same  should  be  true  of  the  reporter.  Yet 
there  are  shorthand  authors  in  this  country  who,  to  adver- 
tise their  books,  pretend  that  their  pupils  are  court 
reporters,  when  they  oann.ot  correctly  report  even  a  mod- 
erately rapid  statement  for  five  minutes.  The  public  test 
shows  these  people  up.  The  method  of  the  test  may  surely 
be  improved.    The  principle  is  correct." 

Mr.  Hartley:  With  reference  to  the  comparison  of  the 
minutes  with  the  transcript,  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  I  think 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  most  of  my  work  lately  has  been 
that  of  transcribing  the  minutes  of  a  stenographer  in  this 
court,  Mr.  John  Standfast,  in  Part  VI.  I  finished  last  Sat- 
urday a  transcript  of  400  pages. 

He  to  my  positive  knowledge  looked  over  all  of  that, 
and  he  had  his  notes  in  one  hand  and  my  transcript  in  the 
other,  and  of  course  I  make  mistakes,  but  he  never  fails  to 
correct  even  a  syllable  or  word  if  I  misspell  it,  and  when  he 
is  through  with  that  revision  I  claim  it  is  just  as  perfect 
as  though  it  was  read  over  to  him  and  compared  in  that 
way. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Demark,  adjourned  to  10  o'clock 

A.  If. 
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SECOND    DAY. 

December  29,  1908,  10  A.  M. 
The  Pbesident:    We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listening' 
this  morning  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  who  will  favor  us 
with  a  resumd  of  the  work  aocomplished  by  the  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  of  the  National  Association. 

Mr.  BoBERTs:  Mr.  President  and  members:  I  did  not 
expect,  Mr.  President,  when  I  came  into  the  room  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  this  discussion  so  soon. 

A  year  ago  I  was  requested,  I  think,  by  the  secretary  of 
this  association,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  association 
and  speak  to  you  in  regard  to  what  the  national  committee 
on  legislation  has  been  doing,  and  also  vTith  regard  to  some 
of  its  plans  for  the  future.  I  was  not  able  at  that  time 
to  be  here.  Very  much  to  my  regret.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, I  want  to  talk  for  a  little  while  in  regard  to  what  the 
national  committee  on  legislation  has  been  doing*  during 
the  period  of  its  existence,  its  plans  for  the  future,  give 
you  an  outline  of  what  we  believe  it  has  accomplished  for 
the  betterment  of  the  shorthand  profession,  and  endeavor 
to  prove  to  you  by  the  presentation  of  a  few  facts  why 
we  think  the  court  reporters  of  this  state  should  give  the 
national  association  their  full  moral  and  financial  support. 

The  national  organization,  or  the  national  association, 
gentlemen,  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  was  formed  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  1899.  The  committee  on  legislation  vwis 
not  appointed  by  the  national  association  until  about  a 
year  later.  The  speaker  first  became  connected  with  it  at 
the  session  which  was  held  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  I 
think,  in  1901.  The  committee  was  organized  at  that  time, 
and  the  first  work  which  presented  itself  was  in  regard  to 
two  or  three  bills  which  had  -been  introduced  before  the 
congress  at  Washington  for  the  establishment  of  an  official 
system  of  shorthand  reporting  in  the  United  States  courts. 
Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
senate,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  officials  in 
such  courts,  and  that  bill  had  passed  the  senate.  It  was 
drastic,  far-reaching  in  its  effect,  and  most  unfair  to  the 
reporters.  The  first  work  of  the  committee  was  to  see  that 
that  bill  should  be  put  to  sleep  among  the  archives  of  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  house,  and  we  succeeded  in  that 
endeavor. 
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For  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  com- 
mittee was  first  organized,  its  principal  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  various  bills  which  made  their  appearance  in 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  Washington, 
establishing  or  trying  to  establish  the  official  system  in  the 
United  States  district  and  circuit  courts.  For  some  time 
it  seemed  to  the  committee  that  congress  was  bo\md  to 
pass  some  legislation  of  that  kind,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  v^^s  to  endeavor  to  get  the 
sections  of  those  bills  which  were  introduced  into  such  form 
that  they  would  be  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  reporting 
fraternity. 

After  a  time  it  became  clear  to  the  committee  that  it  was 
probably  very  questionable  whether  congress  would  imme- 
diately reach  final  action  on  the  subject,  and  here  is  one 
thing  I  want  to  make  clear  to  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion. The  national  committee  on  legislation,  from  the  time 
it  became  satisfied  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  devoted  its  entire  energy  to  the  effort 
of  seeing  to  it  that  whatever  bill  was  reported  out  of  a 
committee  at  Washington  affecting  the  shorthand  profes- 
sion contained  fair  and  reasonable  provisions  for  the  reason 
that  we  felt  convinced  that  when  such  a  bill  v^as  reported 
out  of  the  committee,  and  went  onto  the  calendar  in  the 
'  house  or  in  the  senate,  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  secure  proper  amendment  from  the  floor  of  the 
house,  or  senate. 

It  is  needless  and  perhaps  would  be  unwise  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  details  in  regard  to  the  several  bills  which 
were  introduced  in  the  house  and  senate  during  the  years 
from  1902  to  1906.  The  history  of  one  practically  relates 
to  them  all. 

In  1905  JO,  commission  was  appointed  by  the  congress  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  revision  of  the  judicial  laws  of 
the  United  States.  That  committee  took  up  its  work  and 
made  a  report  to  the  congress  two  years  ago,  which  con- 
tained certain  sections  providing  for  the  appointing  of 
reporters  in  the  United  States  district  and  circuit  courts. 
Those  sections  were  grossly  unfair  to  the  reporting  profes- 
sion. The  report  was  introduced  into  congress  and  vms 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives 
known  as  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  laws.  The 
national  committee  took  the  matter  up  vnth  this  committee, 
and  when  we  got  in  contact  v^ith  them  we  found  that  many 
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other  interests  attached  to  or  connected  with  the  United 
States  courts  over  the  country  were  very  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  report  of  that  committee,  and  they  strongly 
opposed  the  passage  of  that  report.  The  conunittee  on 
revision  of  the  laws  had  a  number  of  sessions  with  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  report  was  referred  back  to  the  special 
committee  or  a  special  commission,  and  it  has  been  pending 
with  them  since. 

Since  that  report  was  referred  back  a  re-draft  of  those 
sections  affecting  shorthand  reporters  of  the  United  States 
district  and  circuit  courts  has  been  made.  The  re-draft  is 
slightly  better  than  the  original  draft,  but  the  one  that  is 
pending  before  this  commission  at  the  present  time  con- 
tains a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States  shall  fix  the  salary,  and  that  the  salary 
shall  be  in  full  compensation  for  all  services  rendered  to  the 
government.  Under  that  bill  it  is  possible  for  a  judge  to 
order  a  transcript  and  for  a  reporter  to  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  furnishing  it.  It  contains  certain  other  feat- 
ures which  are  bad  for  the  shorthand  profession.  After  the 
commission  commenced  the  consideration  of  this  last  bill 
the  committee  on  legislation  deternuned,  as  far  as  it  pos- 
sibly could,  to  ascertain  the  real  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  shorthand  profession  through  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  that  act,  and  also  upon  the  general 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  to  have  any 
legislation  on  that  question.  A  circular  was  prepared  and 
sent  out  to  a  list  of  about  one  hundred  reporters  through- 
out the  country  asking  those  questions.  Probably  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  replies  which  were  received  from  reporters 
engaged  in  the  United  States  courts  indicated  that  the  writ- 
ers were  opposed  to  any  such  legislation,  and  would  rather 
have  it  left  as  it  was. 

Nothing  was  done  during  the  past  year  with  regard  to 
the  sections  pending  before  this  commission,  but  Mr.  John 
I.  Gott,  who  has  that  work  in  particular  charge  on  the 
part  of  the  department  of  justice,  has  informed  the  com- 
mittee a  number  of  times  that  they  intended  to  take  up  the 
consideration  of  those  sections  in  October,  and  at  that  time 
that  the  national  committee  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  to 
which  we  objected.  Since  then  it  has  developed  that  there 
is  probably  very  little  opportunity  for  congress  to  do  any- 
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thing  with  it  this  winter.  The  commission  is  therefore  in 
no  hurry  to  make  its  report,  and  we  have  not  been  sent  for 
as  yet.  That,  I  think,  gentlen^n,  gives  you  a  brief  outline 
of  what  the  committee  has  been  attempting  to  do  with 
respect  to  national  legislation.  About  four  years  ago  the 
committee  began  to  receive  requests  from  local  reporters 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  assistance  in  their 
efforts  to  better  their  condition  under  the  laws  of  the 
various  states.  For  a  time  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  unwise  for  us  to 
undertake  any  work  of  that  kind.  The  funds  of  the  com- 
mittee were  limited.  It  would  undoubtedly  involve  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work,  and  the  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  mix  into  state  legislative  matters. 
After  a  time  a  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  at  which 
that  subject  was  fully  considered,  and  a  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  decided  upon.  It  was  decided 
that  we  would  take  up  those  state  matters.  At  that  same 
meeting  the  policy  of  the  committee  in  taking  up  those 
matters  was  carefully  outlined,  and  this  was  the  central 
idea  of  it:  An  investigation  of  the  rates  paid  in  the  states 
located  in  the  south  and  central  west  showed  that  for  the 
most  part  they  were  away  below  the  average  paid  in  the 
east.  It  seemed  from  every  point  of  view  desirable  that  a 
movement  should  be  inaugrurated  which  should  gradually 
elevate  those  rates  to  the  standard  of  the  east  if  possible^ 
The  committee,  therefore,  by  circulars  and  by  correspond- 
ence, and  through  the  preaching  of  its  members  whenever 
they  had  the  opportunity,  commenced  to  urge  the  members 
of  the  association,  and  non-members  for  that  matter,  in 
these  states  to  organize.  That  was  the  central  part  of  the 
program,  to  get  together  and  organize  for  the  common 
good.  For  a  year  or  two  after  that  campaign  was  started 
very  little  result  was  seen,  but  after  a  while  results  began 
to  accrue.  Two  years  ago  the  reporters  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska  came  together  and  put  in  a  bill  to  raise  their 
transcript  fee  in  that  state  from  five  cents  per  one  hun- 
dred words  to  ten  cents  per  hundred  words.  That  bill  was 
carried  through  successfully.  At  the  same  time  the  report- 
ers of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  came  together  and  carried 
through  the  legislature  of  that  state  a  bill  which  substaur 
tially  increased  their  compensation.  About  the  same  time 
the  reporters  of  the  state  of  Alabama  came  together  and 
drafted  a  bill  which  increased  their  weekly  allowance  under 
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the  laws  of  that  state  from  $40  to  $50  a  week.  Those  moTe- 
ments  inaugurated  in  those  three  states  were  to  some 
extent  at  least,  and  your  committee  believes  to  a  very  great 
extent,  due  to  that  campaign  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
a  year  or  two  prevlons,  urging  the  members  of  the  short- 
band  profession  in  those  states  to  come  together,  to  unite 
for  the  common  good  and  agree  upon  something,  and  then 
go  before  their  legislature  with  a  united  effort  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  those  thingfs  through.  Since  that  time  —  a 
year  ago  —  the  committee  on  legislation  received  requests 
for  assistance  from  Oklahoma.  In  Oklahoma  the  folio  raxe 
has  been  five  cents  per  hundred  words  and  the  per  diem  has 
been  five  dollars.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  to  make  even  a  living  in  that  state  under  the  rate 
then  in  force.  Under  the  urging  of  the  national  committee 
the  reporters  of  the  state  came  together,  organized  a  state 
association  and  introduced  a  bill  which  provided  for  a  salary 
of  $1,800  a  year,  and  an  increase  in  their  folio  rate.  That 
bill  was  passed  through  the  house  and  the  senate  of  that 
state.  It  went  up  before  the  now  famous  governor,  Gov- 
ernor Haskell,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  vetoed  it,  so  that 
the  attempt  in  that  state  was  a  failure  as  far  as  securing 
concrete  legislation  was  concerned,  but  we  did  get  the 
reporters  together  and  they  were  successful  in  carrying  it 
through  the  legislature,  and  they  are  about  to  renew  their 
effort  in  the  coming  session  of  their  legislature. 

Bight  straight  along  the  committee  has  pursued  that 
same  definite  policy  of  urging  the  reporters  in  these  low- 
rate  states  to  come  together,  to  agree,  and  to  go  before 
their  legislature  with  a  united  front,  and  it  is  bearing  fruit, 
gentlemen.  At  the  present  time  the  national  committee  on 
legislation  has  in  its  possession  requests  for  assistance  from 
the  reporters  of  Iowa,  Montana,  from  Utah  and  from  Okla- 
homa, from  North  Carolina,  and  we  are  doing  what  we  can 
in  the  way  of  urging  them  to  perfect  their  organization  by 
furnishing  them  with  data  and  information  resx>ecting  the 
rates  of  pay,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  are  assisting  them  in  every  way  we  can  to 
secure  better  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  the  committee  has  car- 
ried on  in  congress  and  in  the  \'arious  states  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  indicated,  requests  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter have  come  to  us.  For  instance,  after  the  general 
bankruptcy  act  was  passed  it  prescribed  that  the  reporters 
in  bankruptcy  matters  would  be  allowed  but  ten  cents  per 
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folio  for  a  transcript,  and  the  act  provided  for  no  fee  for 
attendance.  There  has  been  quite  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
some  reporters  through  the  country  to  have  that  act 
amended.  The  committee  has  that  in  charge,  and  we  are 
about  to  introduce  a  bill  in  congress  which  will  amend  the 
bankruptcy  law  in  that  particular. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  several  departments  of  the  government  with. 
regard  to  the  folio  rate  paid  by  them.  The  navy  depart- 
ment allows  a  certain  folio  rate,  the  war  department  pays 
still  another  rate,  the  department  of  justice  has  no  uni- 
formity at  all  as  to  the  rate  paid  there,  and  the  practice 
in  land  office  cases  has  been  in  the  same  condition.  The 
eommittee  has  that  matter  up,  and  in  time  vrill  endeavor 
to  secture  uniformity  of  the  rates  paid  by  the  seiveral  depart- 
ments of  the  government  for  high-class  reporting. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  that  gives  a  fairly  clear  outline 
of  what  the  committee  has  done  and  what  the  cofmmittee 
at  present  is  endeavoring  to  do;  and  I  v^nt  to  conclude  vdth 
«imply  this  statement:  It  seems  to  me  that  judging  the 
work  by  what  has  actually  been  accomplished;  hy  the  good 
it  has  accomplished  in  the  shorthand  profession,  that  it  is 
something  which  the  reporters  of  this  great  state  of  New 
York  can  well  afford  to  encourage  and  pronuxte.  I  know 
that  in  this  state  they  are  fairly  well  paid,  but  as  regards 
the  men  in  some  of  the  western  states  and  in  some  of  the 
southern  states,  it  seems  to  me  that  aside  from  any  other 
consideration,  in  these  days  of  co-operation,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak. 

In  addition  to  that,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  real  material  reason  why  the  well-to-do  reporters  of 
this  great  state  should  stand  by  the  national  association 
and  help  it  to  the  extent  of  your  power.  The  reporters  of 
these  low-rate  states  are  becoming  rapidly  educated  to  the 
iact  that  the  rates  paid  in  their  home  states  are  not  i>aid 
through  the  country,  and  that  in  the  great  commercial  and 
business  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Wash- 
ington, and  Philadelphia,  the  rates  paid  for  the  same  ser- 
vice are  very  much  higher  than  in  their  home  state,  and  the 
tendency  is,  of  course,  for  a  man  to  go  where  he  can  do  the 
best.  The  more,  gentlemen,  that  fact  is  known  among 
the  reporters  of  the  country  the  more  dissatisfied  they  v^U 
become  with  their  local  conditions,  and  if  they  cannot  get 
their  local  legislatures  to  give  them  fair  play  they  are  going 
to  migrate  to  places  where  the  rates  are  higher,  and  that 
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means    more   competition    in   centers    like    New   York   and 
Philadelphia. 

You  may  not  have  seen  the  effect  of  that  here  as  yet, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  time  is  not  far  off  when,  unless 
we  can  succeed  in  carrying  these  bills  providing^  increases 
of  pay  through  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  states  of  the 
south  and  the  west,  there  will  be  a  movement  of  that  kind. 
I  think  I  have  received  as  secretary  of  the  conunittee  dur- 
ing the  past  year  probably  fifty  letters  from  reporters  in 
different  sections  of  this  country  complaining  of  their  local 
conditions,  of  the  fact  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
secure  any  bett-er  laws,  and  asking  for  hints  or  suggestions 
from  me  as  to  where  they  could  go  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. If  we  can  remedy  the  conditions  that  exist  in  those 
states  the  competent  men  will  be  satisfied  to  stay  there, 
and  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  desirable  point  to  gain.  It  will 
keep  them  at  home,  and  it  will  to  a  certain  extent  do  away 
with  undesirable  competition  in  the  great  centers  of  this 
country,  where  the  rates  are  higher,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  see  it  in  that  light  and  will  g^ve  the  conmiittee  your 
earnest  support  as  well  as  to  the  national  association. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
association  be  extended  to  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  interesting' 
and  instructive  address  on  the  work  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, and  in  order  to  show  more  fully  our  appreciation 
I  move  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  to 
represent  this  association  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  national  association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  this  state 
some  time  during  the  summer.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  sec- 
oud  time  that  the  national  body  has  met  in  our  state,  and 
I  think  that  we  should  show  the  representatives  of  our  pro- 
fession who  come  from  all  over  the  country  that  we  are  as 
hospitable  as  anywhere  the  association  has  met. 

Mr.  Shalvey:  I  second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mcl/oughlin. 
I  consider  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Roberts  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  ever  made  in  any  meeting" 
of  this  association.  It  fully  carries  out  the  idea  that  by 
organization  we  can  get  along,  and  only  in  that  way. 

The  President :  In  line  with  the  motion  I  may  say 
that  it  echoes  the  sentiments  of  our  association,  and -we 
are,  indeed,  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Connecticut, 
for  his  lucid  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  activities  of 
the   committee    on    legislation    of    the   national  association. 
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and  for  the  information  as  to  what  that  committee  has 
accomplished  and  what  it  seeks  to  further  accomplish  in 
behalf  of  the  entire  stenographic  fraternity. 

(Motion  carried.) 

The  committee  following*  was  appointed: 

Mr.  Peter  P.  McLoughlin  of  New  York,  chairman;  Theo- 
dore C.  Rose  of  Elmira;  Charles  H.  Requa  of  Brooklyn; 
Irving  C.  Hutchins  of  Rochester;  Henry  L.  Beach  of  Bing-- 
hamton;  David  N.  Brice  of  Albany;  Sidney  C.  Ormsby  of 
New  York;  John  H.  Wilson  of  Syracuse;  Robert  R.  Law 
of  Cambridge,  and  Harry  S.  Van  Demark  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pickleb:  While  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  this  association,  I  am  informed  that  my  applica- 
tion for  meniibership  has  been  presented,  and  may  I  say 
just  a  word  with  reference  to  Mr.  Roberts'ia-  remarks?  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  them,  and 
doubt  not  many  things  he  knows  he  has  not  stated,  espe- 
cially about  this  ^eat  state  of  New  York.  I  listened  with 
particular  interest  to  his  statement  of  certain  first-class 
reporters  in  the  west  whose  salaries  have  been  raised  to 
$40  and  $50  a  week,  and  I  merely  desire  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  state  of  New  York  (and  no  doubt 
he  is  well  aware  of  what  I  shall  bring*  to  his  attention,  but 
for  fear  he  may  not  be,  I  wish  to  say  it  now,  so  that  he 
may  carry  back  with  him  a  memorandum  when  he  returns 
to  his  duties)  the  expenses  of  a  reporter  are  such  that  they 
could  not  possibly  exist  on  $50  a  week.  The  expenses  of 
a  mere  office  force  exceeds  that,  and  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  expenses 
of  reporters  are  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year 
merely  for  living  expenses,  and  therefore  their  compensa- 
tion is  grossly  inadequate  and  very  much  less  as  a  matter 
of  fact  than  that  of  the  men  who  are  getting  $50  out  there, 
although  I  deplore  the  fact  that  they  are  only  receiving  $50. 

The  President:  We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Pickler. 

Mr.  Booth:  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
president's  address  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  convention 
the  following  matter  appearing  in  the  president's  address. 

"  I  also  beg  to  recommend  for  your  consideration  the 
"  desirability  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  executive 
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*'  committee  so  as  to  emibrace,  in  addition  to  the  five  mem- 
'*  bers  now  constituting  snch  committee,  a  member  from 
"  each  of  the  judicial  departments  of  the  state.  The  dearth 
*'  of  information  as  to  conditions  that  now  exist,  or  that 
"may  exisit  in  the  future  in  the  several  judicial  depart- 
**  ments  of  the  state  (eliminating  the  first  and  second 
*'  departments),  makes  it  desirable  that  each  judicial  depart- 
'*ment  have  repreaentation  upon  the  most  important  com- 
'^mittee  of  our  association,  and  that  they  report  to  the 
"  association  at  its  annual  meetings.  We  ought  to  know 
*'what  is  going  on  not  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  judicial 
"  departments  of  the  state,  but  in  all  the  departments 
"  thereof,  and  it  follows,  as  a  logical  conclusion,  that  it 
"  v^U  be  more  beneficial  to  our  interests  to  have  a  greater 
"  diffusion  of  representation,  so  to  speak,  in  our  executive 
'*  conmiittee  than  a  narrow  or  more  restricted  one.  It  vnll 
"  be  necessary  to  amend  our  constitution  in  order  to 
"  effectuate  this  restilt." 

In  order  to  amend  the  constitution  the  committee  refers 
to  article  8  of  the  by-laws,  which  reads: 

"  Section  1.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  tvo- 
"  thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual 
"  meeting." 

The  committee  proposes  the  following  amendments  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  in  the  president's  address, 
as  follows: 

"  Amend  article  4,  section  1,  as  follows:  '  The  officers 
of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
a  secretary  and  treasurer  and  a  librarian  and  executive 
committee.  The  executive  committee  to  consist  of  three 
members  from  the  first  judicial  district,  two  from  the 
second  judicial  district  and  one  from  each  of  the  other 
judicial  districts.' 

"  Amend  article  9  of  the  constitution  by  inserting  after 
the  word  'meetings,'  the  following: 

**  *  Five  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.' " 

The  amendment  is  no  doubt  desirable  at  this  time* 
inasmuch  as  we  wish  to  have  the  convention  representative. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  suggestion  in  the  president's  paper 
that  all  the  members  appointed  on  the  executive  committee 
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to  represent  the  various  judicial  districts  shall  at  the 
annual  convention  submit  a  report  of  matters  in  their 
various  districts.  Perhaps  I  should  say,  in  closing,  that 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  as  read. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Ormsby:  I  think  that  amendment  ia  all  right, 
but  how  would  it  work  out  if  we  did  not  have  any  member 
in  a  certain  judicial  district?  i 

Mr.  Booth:  The  question  is  very  easily  answered.  Of 
course  we  cannot  insist  upon  the  presence  of  any  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  We  often  have  meetings  where 
one  or  two  members  are  present  where  the  work  of  the 
committee  is  not  in  any  way  hampered;  and,  secondly,  if 
any  member  of  the  executive  committee  who  may  reside 
say  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  district,  is  not  present,  we  will 
have  to  proceed  without  his  presence. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  Say,  for  instance,  that  in  the  third 
judicial  district  there  is  no  member  of  the  association,  yet 
our  by-laws  and  constitution  say  that  we  must  have  a 
representative  from  each  judicial  district. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  should  imagine  that  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  association  to  strive  to  have  a  member  in 
each  judicial  district.  If  there  is  a  court  of  record  or  even 
an  inferior  court  in  a  particular  judicial  district,  and  we 
perhaps  have  no  member  from  that  judicial  district,  we 
should  endeavor  to  secure  one  from  that  particular  judicial 
district  to  join  our  association.  Of  course  if  we  are  unable 
to  do  so  the  man  representing  a  judicial  district  nearest 
to   the   one   vacant  could   also   represent  that   district. 

The  President:  I  have  just  been  informed  that  we 
cannot  amend  the  constitution  unless  notice  shall  have  been 
given  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  thereto.  I  have 
read  the  constitution,  but  it  has  been  some  time  since  I 
have  seen  it,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  provision 
requiring  any  such  procedure  as  that.  When  we  amend 
the  constitution  we  have  to  do  it  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment was  written  by  Mr.  Van  Demark,  and  although  he  only 
received  a  copy  of  the  constitution  this  morning  and  hastily 
went  through  it,  he  found  no  reference  to  such  a  provision. 
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Mr.  Mabtin:  The  constitution  says  that  it  may  be 
amended  by  a  two«thirds  Tote  of  the  members  present  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  Pbesident:     If   there   be   no   objection,   I   will   not 
appoint  a  teller,  but  we  will  take  a  vote. 
(Motion  unanimously  carried.) 

Mr.  Rose:  Lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of  ten  to 
attend  the  national  meeting  when  it  is  to  be  held  in  our 
state.  I  am  a  New  York  state  member  in  the  national  asso- 
ciation, and  I  want  to  extend  an  invitation  to  every  one  of 
the  state  association  to  attend  the  national  association 
convention  when  it  is  held  in  this  state  next  August. 

The  President:  We  are  pleased  to  receive  that  invita- 
tion, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  our 
members,  independent  of  the  ten  who  will  be  appointed 
officially  by  the  chair,  will  be  there  next  August. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Van  Demark  with 
respect  to  the  report  on  one  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  president's  address. 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:  Mr.  President,  in  respect  of  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  president's  address,  regarding 
the  enforced  collection  of  bills,  I  can  hardly  say  that  the 
committee  is  prepared  to  take  the  affirmative  on  this  sug- 
gestion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  putting  up  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  a  duty  which  they  will  find  very  irk- 
some, and  I  doubt  if  they  will  respond  in  the  way  we  desire. 
This  is  constituting  them  a  collection  bureau  to  aid  us  in 
collecting  our'  bills,  and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying 
that  by  reason  of  the  great  lack  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  received  our  suggestions  put  in  printed  form  relative 
to  the  reading  of  minutes  before  juries  or  otherwise.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  heard  no  response  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  judges,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
suggestions  cotitained  in  that  document,  and  if  we  can 
draw  any  inference  from  that  it  is  that  they  consider  that 
we  are  meddling  with  affairs  which  are  entirely  within  their 
prerogatives,  and  therefore  they  have  absolutely  ignored 
it.  A  suggestion  of  this  kind  would  meet  with  still  less 
favor  at  the  hands  of  the  judges.    It  seems  to  me,  however. 
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that  in  respect  to  this  matter  another  suggestion  might  be 
carried  out  with  good  effect,  and  that  is  this:  In  dealing 
with  the  register's  office,  for  instance,  or  with  the  clerks 
of  courts  and  all  public  officers,  all  fees  that  accrue  to 
those  officers  are  paid  in  cash  before  the  certification  is 
rendered  or  the  certificate  furnished.  We  are  public  officers 
as  are  they,  and  why  should  not  we  assume  the  same 
position  of  demanding  spot  cash  for  anything  that  we 
may  furnish  or  any  services  we  may  render,  and  are  we 
not  justified  in  adopting  some  method  similar  to  the  man 
who  may  furnish  a  certificate  of  a  court?  The  attempt  to 
put  it  up  to  the  judges  would  simply  fall,  flat  and  would 
avail  us  nothing. 

Mr.  Shalvey:  It  was  held  in  several  cases  in  this 
country,  many  years  ago,  that  a  stenographer  of  a  court 
had  a  lien  upon  his  minutes,  and  did  not  have  to  deliver 
them  until  he  was  paid  cash.  As  1  understand  Mr.  Van 
Demark's  suggestion  it  is  that  he  should  be  paid  before 
writing  them  out? 

Mr,  Van  Demabk:     Upon  delivery. 

Mr.  Shaxvet:  We  have  a  lien  on  our  minutes  now,  and 
it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  sometimes  we  ought  to 
have  our  money  even  before  we  transcribe  thenL  It  has 
never  been  held  that  you  could  get  your  money  before  you 
transcribe  your  minutes.  In  those  days  there  were  not 
the  same  contingent  fee  lawyers  practising  as  now,  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  question  came  up  in  case 
of  a  doubtful  man  we  could  demand  our  money  before  we 
transcribed  our  minutes.  We  have  never  put  that  up  to 
the  judges,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the 
occasion  arose  the  judge  would  hold  with  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Ebqua:  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  districts, 
but  in  our  district  we  go  further  than  that,  and  if  we  con- 
sider a  party  ordering  minutes  to  be  irresponsible,  we  have 
him  put  up  cash  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  getting 
out  the  minutes  before  we  will  consider  the  matter  of 
writing  them  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Hose:  I  did  not  suppose  that  there  would  be  any 
question  at  all  upon  that.  The  code  expressly  provides 
that  the  minutes  shall  be  furnished  upon  the  payment  of 
certain  fees. 
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Mr.  Cook:    I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the  method 
may    be    in    other    districts    in    regard    to    outside    work 
such   as   references,   but   I  know   that  in   my   own  district, 
especially  in  my   own   section,   they  generally  stipulate   at 
the  beginning  that  the  stenographer's  fee  shall  be  so  much» 
and  that  each  side  shall  pay  one-half,  or  that  the  whole  fee 
shall  be  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  referee's  expenses  or  ref- 
eree's  cost,   so   that  in  the   event  of   any  long  drawn   out 
reference,    the   stenographer   gets   absolutely   nothing  until 
after    the   referee   has   received   his   pay,    and    it   has   been 
apportioned  to  the  lawyers,   and  even  then   some  consider 
that  they  are  mighty  lucky  to  get  it.    It  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  that  line  could  be  practically 
obviated  if  this  association  would  pass  a  resolution  affect- 
ing all  such  matters  as  that.    The  judges  can  do  as  they 
see   fit.    I   may   relate   an   instance   which   occurred  in  my 
district.    The   judge   who    w^as    sitting   ordered    two   copies 
of   the   minutes,    one   for   each   party,   and   directed   me  to 
notify  the  parties  when  the  minutes  were  completed,  and 
not  to  deliver  them  to  them  until  I  had  received  the  money, 
as  he  said  he  would  not  stand  for  any  stenographer  being 
held  up  for  his  fee;  that  he  should  have  his  pay  as  well  as 
anybody  else.    That  is  the  way  one  judge  feels  about  it,  and 
while  I  do  not  know  that  anything  could  be  done,  as  sug- 
gested  by   someone,   in   the   way   of   making  the   judges  a 
sort  of  collection  bureau,  still  if  this  association  would  take 
specific  action   by  which   all  its  members  could  be  bound, 
to  the  effect  that  the  fees  in  reference  cases  must  be  paid 
on  delivery  of  the  minutes,  which  in  some  cases  has  been 
done,  I  think  that  would  materially  help. 

Mr.  Shalvey:  I  will  relate  a  little  experience  I  had 
some  years  ago.  A  lawyer  ordered  some  minutes  from  me, 
and  I  think  the  bill  was  around  $25,  and  I  could  not  get  it 
from  him;  he  owed  me  for  about  a  year,  and  finally  in 
another  case  he  ordered  the  minutes,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
not  deliver  the  minutes  in  the  second  case  until  he  paid 
his  prior  obligation.  He  said,  "  You  know  I  stand  in  the 
position  of  an  agent  of  my  client,  I  represent  two  different 
principals,  and  you  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  deliver  the 
minutes  to  me  when  I  represent  the  second  principal  simply 
because  my  first  principal  did  not  pay."  I  said,  "  That  is 
very  good  law,  and   much  better   law  than  I  ever  thought 
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you  knew.  I  agree  with  you."  H«  said,  **  Now  I  want  the 
minutes."  I  said,  "  I  still  tell  you  I  will  not  deliver  the 
minutes  in  the  second  case  until  I  am  paid  for  the  first." 
He  said,  "  I  will  go  back  to,  my  office  and  I  will  write  a 
formal  demand  for  the  second  minutes,  and  if  you  do  not 
give  them  to  me  within  five  days  I  will  take  proceedings 
which  will  be  an  order  to  show  cause  or  a  writ  of  man- 
damus, or  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  you  to 
deliver  the  minutes."  I  said,  "  Don't  take  the  trouble  to 
go  back  to  your  office,  I  will  write  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  letter  from  you  demanding  the  minutes  and  a  refusal 
to  deliver  them  until  I  get  my  money,  and  you  can  go  right 
ahead  and  prepare  your  papers,"  but  he  said,  "  No,  I  will 
be  regular,  I  will  go  back  to  my  office."  And  he  did  so, 
and  in  a  half  hour  afterward  I  was  handed  a  note  with  the 
lawyer's  address  on  the  envelope,  and  supposing  it  was  a 
formal  demand  I  put  it  aside  and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
The  court  officer  said,  **  The  boy  is  here  waiting  for  an 
answer."  I'  said,  "  Tell  him  I  will  send  an  answer."  He 
said,  "  No,  he  must  get  his  answer  now,  he  wants  the 
receipt."  I  opened  the  letter  and  found  it  was  a  check, 
and  I  signed  the  receipt.  It  was  about  fifteen  minutes  of 
one  o'clock,  and  I  told  the  boy  to  wait  until  recess,  and  he 
waited  until  recess,  when  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  attorney 
enclosing  a  receipt,  thanking  him  for  the  remittance,  and 
saying  I  would  not  deliver  the  second  case  imtil  I  got  my 
money.  In  the  meantime  I  sent  a  court  officer  to  the  bank 
to  get  the  check  certified.  Just  before  the  reconvening  of 
court  the  attorney,  red  in  the  face,  came  in  and  said,  **  You 
still  refuse  to  deliver  me  the  minutes  until  you  get  your 
money?  "  I  said,  "  I  certainly  do."  He  said,  "  You  told  me 
if  I  paid  you  for  the  first  you  would  deliver  the  second." 
I  said,  "  No,  I  did  not;  I  told  you  I  would  not  deliver  the 
second  until  you  paid  me  for  the  first,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  do  it."  He  said  then  he  would  g^et  his  order  or  man- 
damus, or  whatever  it  was;  but  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
he  paid  the  money  and  I  delivered  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheridan:  Apropos  of  this  same  subject  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of  reputable  law 
firms  in  this  city  that  would  take  umbrage  if  you  held  their 
minutes  back.  I  know  a  number  of  them  myself,  who  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  stenographer  order  minutes  when  they 
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really  do  not  require  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
be  a  practical  idea  if  stenographers  would  get  together 
the  same  as  some  merchants  do  and  issue  some  sort  of 
a  black  list  where  they  can  put  down  those  who  are  good 
and  those  who  are  bad,  and  I  think  it  would  materially 
help  us  in  holding  our  copy  where  we  thought  parties  were 
no  good  and  deliver  them  to  the  parties  whom  we  knew 
were  good.  This  is  only  a  siiggestion,  but  it  might  be  a 
practical  one.     I  think  it  is  feasible. 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  That  brings  up  very  pointedly  the 
difficulty  that  I  have  met,  and  that  is  that  the  relation  of 
an  attorney  to  his  client  being  that  of  agent  he  is  hot 
bound  personally  by  any  obligations  which  he  may  incur 
on  behalf  of  his  client,  and  I  have  found  in  my  experience 
that  in  dealing  with  John  Smith  in  one  case  money  was 
forthcoming  very  promptly;  in  the  second  case  John  Smith 
represented  irresponsible  clients,  and  assuming  he  would 
follow  the  precedent  that  he  had  established  of  paying  his 
bill  promptly,  I  furnished  the  minutes,  and  then  I  received 
a  message  from  him  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  collect  the  money  from  his  client.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  vdth  which  we  struggle  —  a  responsible  agent 
and  an  irresponsible  client  —  and  when  the  effort  is  made 
to  enforce  your  claim  against  the  only  man  w»ho  is  respon- 
sible you  meet  with  defeat.  While,  of  course,  it  would  be 
somewhat  radical  to  attempt  to  change  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  still  I  think  ^ve 
ought  to  do  something.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
even  responsible  law  firms  have  taken  refuge  in  the  fact 
that  their  clients  were  irresponsible  and  they  were  unable 
to  collect  money  from  them,  and  therefore  we  must  wait 
or  go  without.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  any 
method  whereby  that  condition  might  be  changed,  but  it 
is  a  situation  that  confronts  us  and  it  is  a  source  of  a  good 
deal  of  loss. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  am  very  heartily  in  accprd  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan  a  short  time  ago,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  if  we  went  into  it  very  extensively  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  —  very  good  company,  but  it 
might  be  dangerous. 


Mr.  Sheridan:  I  mi^ht  suggest  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  probably  to  do  these  things,  but  we  could  refer 
the  matter  to  one  of  the  commercial  agencies  to  do  it  on 
our  behalf. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ormsby:  As  was  said  by  a  member,  I  think 
this  is  purelj'  a  local  issue,  and  it  ought  to  be  settled  by  the 
local  members  in  each  district  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Potts's  sugges- 
tion could  be  carried  out  on  any  state  scale,  I  might  say. 
I  know  personally  all  the  bills  since  I  have  been  an  official 
stenographer  that  I  have  not  collected  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  that  suggestion  at  all.  They  have  been  bills  where 
it  has  been  for  copies,  and  nothing  that  the  judge  could 
have  done  would  have  helped  me  in  any  way.  I  think  the 
proper  method  is  as  Mr.  Sheridan  suggests,  although  of 
course  we  will  have  to  be  very  careful  how  we  get  up  any 
list,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  get 
any  list.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  if  we  had  meetings  from 
time  to  time  to  discuss  these  matters  and  hand  around 
a  list  of  such  men  so  t^^at  we  may  be  put  on  our  guard. 

Mr.  Booth:  Perhaps  the  president  has  some  additional 
view  on  the  matter. 

The  President:  No,  except  to  say  that  so  far  as  Mr. 
Sheridan's  suggestion  is  concerned,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  preparation  and  circulation  of  such  a  list  may  or  may 
not  be  construed  as  blacklisting,  which  would  not  only  be 
a  reprehensible  procedure  but  is  libellous  in  its  nature, 
and  we  should,  be  careful  and  not  take  an  erroneous  step 
and  one  which  might  be  harmful  in  its  consequences.  The 
contention  just  advanced,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  make 
the  judiciary  a  collection  agency,  is  all  fol-de-rol.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  if  the  majority  of  our  judges  were 
informed  of  the  fact  when  they  were  asked  to  settle  amend- 
ments to  cases  on  appeal,  wherein  the  official  stenographers 
of  the  court  had  never  been  paid  for  their  services  for  fur- 
nishing the"  transcript,  that  an  intimation  by  the  court,  in 
our  behalf  in  that  connection,  would  be  extremely  effica- 
cious, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  our  judges 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  I  never  knew,  and  per- 
haps never  will  know,  why  members  of  our  craft  are  so 
"  backward  in  coming  forward,"  why  they  are  so  timorous. 


and  so  loath  to  ask  for  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  A  little 
more  assertiveness  and  a  little  less  timidity  would  do  us 
no  harm.  In  justification  of  the  recommendation  that  I 
made  this  morning,  I  will  say  that  I  have  personally  spoken 
to  judges  in  three  or  four  instances  after  cases  on  appeal 
had  been  settled  wherein  I  had  not  received  my  fees,  and 
the  judges  stated  to  me,  "  Mr.  Potts,  I  wish  you  would  in  the 
future  notify  me  of  any  such  instances.** 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:     Do  you  do  that  now? 

The  President:  No,  sir;  my  bills  fortunately  have 
been  paid. 

Mr.  Shalvey:     Are  those  judges  dead? 

The  President:  Two  are  dead,  and  one  is  very  much 
alive. 

Mr.  Meakin:  I  think  it  is  customary  in  our  district  to 
notify  the  party  when  the  transcript  is  ready,  and  it  usually 
brings  a  boy  with  the  check. 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  close,  and  vdth  that  in  view  I  suggest  that 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  of  personal  relation  between 
the  stenographer,  the  man  who  orders  the  minutes,  and 
the  judge  who  may  settle  the  proposed  case.  If  his  rela- 
tion with  that  judge  is  such  that  he  can  make  a  suggestion 
of  that  kind  in  case  his  bill  is  not  paid,  he  may  make  it; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperament  of  the  judge  is  such 
that  it  would  be  presumptions  to  do  it,  he  ought  not  to 
make  it.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  relation.  The 
suggestion  as  to  demanding  the  money  upon  delivery  of  the 
work  I  think  is  the  only  one  that  is  practical,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  this  discussion,  unless  some  other 
member  wishes  to  speak,  I  move  that  the  matter  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

(Seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Detweiler:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing about  it,  since  it  has  been  laid  on  the  table.  I  think, 
as  I  am  speaking  to  an  organization  of  this  kind,  that 
instead  of  dropping  the  subject  practically  you  might  con- 
sider it  along  other  lines  suggested  by  the  methods  adopted 
in  our  little  state  across  the  road.  We  obviate  a  good  bit 
of    annoyance    because    our    practice    is    different.     We    are 
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words,  because  it  is  transcribed  in  this  way:  There  is  a 
request  by  counsel  for  a  transcription  of  the  case.  The 
request  is  granted  by  the  court,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
record  of  the  court,  and  the  county  pays  for  the  copy.  In 
the  rural  districts  that  is  usually  the  only  copy.  The  coun- 
sel can  get  a  copy  out  of  the  prothonotary*s  ofiice,  but  in 
the  city  districts  of  course  they  generally  need  a  copy 
more  than  they  do  in  the  suburban  districts,  and  they  order 
their  own  copy;  but  even  if  they  do  that  and  do  uot  pay 
we  have  fifteen  cents,  and  the  other  is  velvet.  I  think  if 
this  association  took  the  matter  up  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ormsbt:     The  president  in  his  address   said: 

"  The  city  of  New  York  has  in  its  employ  between  thirty- 
"  five  and  forty  thousand  officeholders,  and  the  city  fur- 
**  nishes  offices  and  accommodations  for  every  one  of  them 
"  in  which  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  with  the 
"  single  exception  of  official  stenographers.  This  condition 
"  of  affairs  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  anomalous.  In  order  for 
"  a  stenographer  to  discharge  the  duties  for  which  he  is 
*'  employed,  he  has  to  defray  the  expenses  of  office  rent, 
'*  furnish  his  own  machines,  graphophones  and  other  para^ 
"  phernalia,  out  of  his  salary.  The  law  provides  that  we 
"  are  entitled  to  every  dollar  of  our  salary  and,  while  the 
"  city  recognizes  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  have  to  bear  the 
"  expense  of  a  place  in  which  to  do  the  city's  work  as  well 
**  as  the  expense  of  the  tools  and  paraphernalia  with  which 
"  to  do  it.  It  is  hoped  that  our  association  as  a  body  will 
"  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  estimate 
"  and  apportionment  and  endeavor  to  obtain  an  appropria- 
*'  tion  for  disbursements  of  this  character."  I  present  that 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Shalvey:  This  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  to 
local  members.  Last  night  I  had  to  leave  here  a  little 
before  adjournment  because  of  an  engagement  with  an 
architect  to  go  over  some  plans  of  a  club-house  in  which 
I  am  interested,  and  during  our  conversation  he  mentioned 
incidentally  that  he  had  been  requested  by  some  of  the 
committee  and  some  of  the  judges  of  our  courts  to  consider 
proposed  plans  of  the  new  court-house.    The  first  question 
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I  asked  him  before  he  told  me  of  the  arrangement  was 
what  provision  he  had  made  for  the  stenographers,  adding, 
"  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  them  altogether."  He  said, 
'*  No,  I  have  not.  I  have  considered  them,  and  my  idea 
was  to  put  them  on  the  top  of  the  building  where  they 
would  be  free  from  noise  and  have  all  the  light."  I  said, 
**  That  is  very,  very  good."  He  said,  "  I  will  go  over  the 
plans  and  see  what  you  think  about  the  accommodations 
I  have  provided  for  the  stenographers."  It  was  then  after 
seven  oVlock  and  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  I  told  him  when 
he  had  his  plans  in  such  shape  that  we  could  look  at  them 
I  would  a,sk  two  or  three  of  the  members  here  to  go  with 
me  and  talk  over  the  matter  with  him.  I  think  that  the 
stenographers  under  his  plan  would  be  well  taken  care  of. 

The  President:     I   am  glad   to  hear  that  statement. 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  It  seems  to  me  that  at  present  it 
would  be  useless  to  push  this  matter  to  the  extent  of 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  where  it  would  properly  go;  the  first  reason 
is  that  the  city  at  present  is,  as  we  all  know,  more  or  less 
in  financial  trouble  and  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  and 
anything  leading  to  the  expenditure  of  further  money 
would  probably  be  looked  upon  by  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  with  disfavor.  In  the  second  place 
there  is  very  little  room  in  the  present  court-house  for  such 
purposes,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  city  would 
incur  the  expense  of  having  offices  in  a  building  outside 
of  the  court-house  for  our  accommodation..  Under  our  pres- 
ent method  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  accommoda- 
tions wherein  to  do  the  city's  work.  It  strikes  me  we 
have  earned  the  salary  which  the  city  pays  us  and  have 
done  the  city's  work  when  we  leave  our  desks  in  the  court- 
house, and  that  what  we  do  in  the  office  which  we  are 
compelled  to  maintain  is  to  earn  the  fees  which  by  law 
we  are  entitled  to  receive  by  furnishing  litigants  with 
copies  of  minutes.  The  city's  work  is  not  done  in  our 
offices;  it  is  done  within  the  confines  of  the  court-house, 
and  when  the  stenographer  leaves  his  desk  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  his  salary  for  that  day  is  earned.  That 
is  simply  a  suggestion  in  criticism  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  president,  which  I  trust  he  will  receive  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made. 


The  President:  Certainly.  I  know  there  is  provision 
made  by  other  states  for  stationery  and  typewriters,  and 
also  provision  made  for  office-rent  for  the  official  stenog- 
rapher, and  it  was  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  official  sten- 
ographers of  our  courts,,  especially  in  this  district,  that 
I  proffered   the   suggestion. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ormsby:  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  rests 
entirely  with  the  local  members  in  each  district.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  those  accommodations  are  furnished  in 
almost  every  judicial  district  in  the  country  except  in  this 
district,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  vrith  a  little  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  directly  interested  they  can 
get  proper  and  adequate  facilities,  and  they  ought  to  have 
them.  As  it  is  now  in  this  court-house  none  of  us  has 
proper  facilities  to  even  file  the  notes  which  the  law  com- 
pels us  to  preserve  for  two  years.  They  do  not  give  us 
space  even  for  that.  They  are  carted  around  the  city  in 
different  offices,  and  I  have  seen  official  notes  in  places 
where  they  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  kept  with  the  most 
sublime  disregarrd  of  the  law;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
there  has  not  been  some  bad  mix-up  before  this. 

When  the  city  court  put  on  its  addition  to  the  building 
I  think  that  if  the  stenographers  of  the  city  court,  knowing 
in  advance  that  that  would  be  done,  had  presented  the 
matter  to  the  judges  they  would  probably  have  gotten 
additional  facilities,  and  I  think  if  the  official  stenographers 
of  the  supreme  court  would  make  a  proper  presentation 
to  the  judges  we  could  have  some  provision  made  for  us 
in  any  new  court-house  that  is  to  be  erected.  They  are 
going  to  erect  a  new  court-house,  and  we  ought  to  be  at 
work  on  the  job,  and  if  we  get  those  accommodations  it 
would  be  equal  to  a  salary  increase,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  very  good  thing,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  better 
than  attempting  to  get  an  increase  in  Albany. 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three 
of  the  local  members  be  appointed  to  take  this  matter  in 
charge  to  do  whatever  seems  to  them  proper  and  wise, 
looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  outlined 
in  the  president's  address. 

Carried. 

[Messrs.  Van  Demark,  Booth  and  Kiesel  were  appointed 
as   such   committee.] 
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The  Pbesident:  I  haye  received  a  number  of  short- 
hand books  from  Mr.  Pitman  of  New  York,  for  free  distri- 
bution, and  the  members  may  take  such  as  they  wish  of 
them. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Beale  has  a  paper;  I  do 
not  know  the  subject  he  has  chosen »  but  his  judgment  and 
erudition  are  such  that  they  adorn  whatever  theme  he  may 
select  for  discussion.  If  Mr.  Beale  is  present,  we  should 
like  to  hear  his  paper  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Beale:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  apologize  not  only  for  the  paper, 
which  I  always  do,  but  also  at  this  time  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  read,  or  at  least  the  first  part  of  it,  because 
I  am.  going  to  call  upon  somebody  to  assist  me  out  aft«r 
a  little.  I  have  been  suffering  for  a  number  of  days  with 
a  very  bad  cold,  and  I  am  here  really  under  protest  from 
my  friends  and  everyone  except  those  that  wanted  my  job, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  come  at  all.  Last  night 
the  president  of  the  national  association  took  me  off  with 
him,  and  you  can  imagine  the  result,  that  is,  if  you  know 
him  as  well  as  I  do.  Consequently  I  am  feeling  as  if  I 
should  not  be  able  to  read  a  great  while.  It  is  not  as  long 
a  paper  as  I  generally  inflict  upon  you,  but  it  is  long 
enough. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit,  as  you  know,  in  compliance 
with  the  kind  invitation  which  you  have  extended  to  me 
for  a  good  many  years,  of  preparing  articles  which  hardly 
follow  the  s>tandard  which  my  friend,  your  president,  asked 
for  in  his  remarks  yesterday,  but  which  I  believe  are  quite 
important  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  Sometimes  I 
am  called  an  antiquarian,  but  I  feel,  however,  the  obligation 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  memory  of  our 
predecessors  in  our  art  before  us,  and  I  have  found  it  very 
pleasing  in  the  brief  spaces  of  relaxation  which  I  have  had 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  from  my  work  in  court  to  look 
into  the  lives  and  labors  of  those  who  have  founded  our 
profession  and  brought  it  to  its  present  high  condition. 
And  in  doing  so  I  have  found  a  great  many  persons  who 
have,  although  eminent  in  their  profession  and  well  known 
to  their  generation,  become  to  us  unknown  and  forgotten. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  two  years  ago  about 
your  former  townsman,  William  Sampson,  and  to-day  I  am 
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going  to  tell  you  something  about  a  man  whose  name 
perhaps  will  suggest  nothing  to  you.  I  hope,  however, 
that  when  I  have  finished  my  paper  you  will  acknowledge 
at  least  that  he  has  been  worthy  of  some  sort  of  memorial 
in  the  archives  of  our  profession  and  of  this  association, 
an  organization  which  has  done  so  much  to  preserve  the 
history  and  the  records  of  the  past. 

LITTLE    JOURNEYS    TO    THE    HOMES    OF 
EMINENT  SHORTHAND  WRITERS. 

No.  2.     JOHN  ROSS  BROWNE,  1817-1875. 

Sindbad  the   Stenographer. 

by  charles  currier  beale,  of  boston,  mass. 

Introductory. 

SHAKSPERE  tells  us  that  man  in  his  lifetime  plays  many 
parts,  and  few  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this 
aphorism  more  strikingly  than  John  Ros«  Browne,  for  in 
his  comparatively  s.hort  life  of  fifty-eight  years  he  suc- 
cessively and  successfully  figured  as  river  boatman,  journal- 
ist, stenographic  reporter  of  the  United  States  senate, 
whaler,  author,  official  re'porter  of  the  California  constitu- 
tional convention,  government  oiiicial  in  several  capacities, 
world-traveler,  newspaper  correspondent,  government  inves- 
tigator and  statistician,  and  United  States  minister  to 
China,  not  to  mention  many  and  various  minor  employ- 
ments to  fill  out  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  occu- 
pancy of  these  several  fields  of  activity. 

John  Ross  Browne  played  well  these  varied  parts  and 
wrote  his  name  in  by  no  means  insignificant  letters  on  the 
history  of  his  time,  yet,  with  the  fatality  that  seems  to 
pursue  those  who  have  made  shorthand  w^riting  even  a  part 
of  their  life-work,  his  fame  is  already  obscured  and  his 
personality  well-nigh  forgotten,  in  a  little  more  than  three 
decades  from  the  time  he  laid  down  his  traveler's  staflP 
and  the  facile  pen  which  for  thirty  years  amused,  enter- 
tained and  instructed  countless  American  readers.  A  few 
lines  in  the  biographical  dictionaries  suffice  to  set  forth  all 
that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  tell  the  present  generation 
of  his  restless,  roving,  rollicking,  but  useful  and  honorable 
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life,  and  even  the  great  government  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, which  he  served  so  well,  cannot  assist  the  inquirer 
who  would  know  more  concerning  this  interesting  member 
of  many  professions. 

In  preparing  an  historical  and  biographical  account  of 
the  shorthand  reporters  of  the  United  States  congnress, 
I  came  across  a  casual  reference  to  "J.  Boss  Browne,**  as 
he  signed  himself  and  was  generally  described.  Upon  look- 
ing up  the  scanty  biographical  details  accessible,  I  found 
I  had  stumbled  upon  a  notable  character,  a  member  of  our 
profession  who  well  merited  rescue  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  his  memory  had   seemingly  passed. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  I  have  been  searching  dili- 
gently for  all  obtainable  information  on  this  subject,  and 
have  succeeded  in  gathering  scraps  from  many  sources 
which  I  have  tried  to  piece  together  in  as  continuous  a 
narrative  as  their  patchwork  character  would  permit,  and 
I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  thus  trying  to  place  in 
accessible  and  permanent  form  before  those  who  may  be 
interested  therein,  the  story  of  John  Boss  Browne,  thereby 
adding  another  to  the  little  gallery  of  by-gone  worthies 
of  our  profession  who,  once  forgotten,  may  now  live  again 
for  those  few  stenographers  to  whom  the  history  of  the 
shorthand  past  appeals  for  recognition  and  appreciation. 

John  Boss  Browne*. 
John  Boss  Browne  was  born  at  Beggars  Bush,  Ireland, 
February  11,  1821.  His  father  was  Thomas  Egerton  Browne, 
the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Comet,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  true  Irishman,  because,  on  account  of  opposition  to  the 
government  on  the  part  of  his  newspaper,  which  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  Irish  journals  of  the  time, 
the  elder  Browne  was  cast  into  prison,  obtaining  his  release 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  leave  his  native  land. 
He  accepted  these  rigorous  terms,  and,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  countrymen,  came  to  this  country,  in  1833.  In 
Harper's  Weekly  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  it  is  said  he  settled  in 
Indiana,  as  the  owner  of  a  sawmill  and  operator  of  a  ferry, 
and  a  few  years  later  moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  became  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Boss  E.  Browne, 
his  grandson,  a  son  of  John  Boss  Browne,  says  that  he 
does  not  believe  this  statement  about  the  Indiana  sawmill, 
but  that  he  understands  the  elder  Browne  settled  in  Louis- 
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ville,  where  he  was  for  a  time  principal  of  a  young  ladies* 
finishing  school.  Other  accounts  seem  to  verify  the  editor 
part  of  the  story,  however;  and  if  so  much  be  true,  it  was 
in  this  newspaper  office  John  Boss  Browne  doubtless  became 
inoculated  with  the  cacoethes  8cr\tendi  which  afflicted  him 
through  life.  The  elder  Browne,  at  all  events,  was  some- 
thing of  an  author  himself,  and  one  of  his  earlier  works, 
"The  Parson's  Hornbook,"  was  illustrated  vdth  desig^ns  by 
the  afterward  famous  artist  and  author,  Samuel  Lover. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1861. 

The  elder  Browne  was  a  shorthand  writer,  as  well  as 
his  son,  and  Lawrence  Augustus  Gobright,  in  Browne's 
Phonographic  Monthly,  writes  that  he  personally  knew  John 
Ross  Browne  and  his  father,  and  that  both  the  Brownes 
reported  at  the  same  time  in  congress,  which  statement  is 
verified  by  Mr.  Boss  B.  Browne.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Gobright 's 
interesting  reminiscences: 

"  In  the  senate,  for  the  Globe,  were  Mr.  Browne,  the 
elder,  and  his  son,  J.  Boss  Browne,  with  one  or  two  others. 
They  were  excellent  reporters,  and  their  notes  were  as  clear 
as  copper-plate  impressions.  The  elder  Browne  was  fond 
of  scientific  studies.  There  was  *  a  craze '  at  the  time 
about  pendulum  motion.  A  cord  was  fastened  to  the  dome 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  and  a  heavy  weight  tied  at  the 
pending  end.  Start  this  weight  in  any  direction,  and  it 
would,  after  'swinging  round  the  circle,'  finally  oscillate 
north  and  south.  Philosophers  and  the  unlearned  alike 
strove  to  account  for  the  seeming  wonder.  It  was  this  that 
caused  the  death  of  the  elder  Browne,  intense  study  giving 
him  brain  fever.  His  son,  Boss,  went  to  sea,  and  wrote  an 
interesting  book  from  his  experience  as  a  sailor,  then 
drifted  to  California,  where  he  reported  the  proceedings  of 
the  constitutional  convention  and  for  this  labor  received 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  He  married  a  lady  of  this 
city,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  sister  of  Mr.  William 
S.  Mitchell.  It  will  be  remembered  that  J.  Boss  Browne 
was  for  a  short  time,  comparatively,  United  States  minister 
to  China.  He  died  several  years  ago,  and  has  left  many 
pleasant  memories.  He  was  a  successful  author,  being  an 
attractive  and  polished  writer." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  the  younger 
Browne  seems  to  have  begun  to  earn  his  own  living,  because 
the  earliest  mention  of  him  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in 
a  brief  sketch  in  Harper's  Weekly,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  engaged  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  police  reporter 
for  the  Louisville  Advertiser,  which,  possibly,  may  have  been 
the  paper  of  which  his  father  was  said  to  be  editor,  and  in 
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the  same  article  he  is  said  to  have  then  become  a  student 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  in  that  city. 

Even  when  a  very  young  man  he  appears  to  have  been 
**  a  good  mixer/'  to  use  the  apt  expression  of  to-day. 
I  quote  from  an  article  in  Harper's  Weekly,  February  21, 
1863: 

"A  good  story  was  told  us  the  other  day  illustrating  his 
faculty  of  *  getalongativeness.'  A  score  of  years  ago,  while 
on  a  foot-tour  with  a  companion  through  Kentucky,  they 
chanced  to  be  for  a  few  days  at  the  pretty  village  of 
Henderson. 

"  *  There  seem  to  be  pleasant  people  here,'  said  one  to 
the  other;  *  w'e  must  get  acquainted  with  them.'  They  had 
passe<l  one  pleasant  house  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
bright  face  or  two  peeping  from  the  window.  Upon  inquiry 
at  the  hotel  they  learned  that  the  owiier  was  Colonel  At- 
tocks,  a  magnate  of  the  place,  a  fine  old  Kentucky  gentle- 
man, famous  as  a  bear  hunter  in  old  times,  and  having  a 
family  of  charming  daughters.  Their  plan  was  formed  at 
once.  Knocking  at  the  door,  they  inquired  if  the  colonel 
was  at  home.  He  was  somewhere  on  the  farm  they  were 
told  by  his  wife,  a  well-bred  Kentucky  lady;  wouldn't  the 
young  gentlemen  walk  in  and  wait  for  him?  Of  course 
they  would,  and  soon  fell  into  pleasant  talk  with  the  good 
lady.  A  piano  stood  in  the  parlor;  Browne  ran  his  fingers 
over  the  keys  in  the  intervals  of  talk.  The  parlor  door 
soon  opened  and  a  young  lady  entered,  followed  at  intervals 
by  another  and  another,  until  the  whole  family  was  assem- 
bled, and  they,  with  their  unannounced  visitors,  were  soon 
in  full  flow  of  pleasant  talk.  After  an  hour  or  so  the 
colonel  made  his  api>earance  —  a  true  old  Kentucky  gentle- 
man.    Now  came  the  crisis. 

"  *  Myself  and  friend,'  said  Browne;  *  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce him.  Mr.  O'Gorman — Colonel  Attocks.'  'Happy  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  and  your  friend,  Mr.  ?'  re- 
plied the  colonel,  interrogatively. 

"  *  Mr.  Browne  —  Colonel  Attocks,'  responded  O'Gorman, 
introducing  his  friend  in  turn.  *  Happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  BrowTie,'  responded  the  colonel. 

"  *  Myself  and  friend,'  continued  Browne,  *  in  traveling 
through  this  part  of  the  state,  have  heard  that  you  have 
had  some  curious  adventures  with  bears,  and  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you  and  asking  if  you  would 
tell  us  about  them.'  The  colonel  \\'as  only  too  happy  to  trot 
out  his  favorite  hobby,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  there  were 
told  some  of  the  tallest  bear-stories  ever  narrated;  the 
visitors  repaying  them  with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences; 
the  young  ladies  alternating  with  chat  and  music.  All  par- 
ties were  equally  delighted.  Evening  approached  —  almost 
unheeded. 

** '  (Jentlenien.'  said  the  worthy  colonel,  *  you  must  stay 
to  tea.'  They  excMised  themselves,  but,  with  the  colonel's 
permission,  they  would  call  in  the  evening.     Evening  came. 
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Browne  put  his  flute  in  his  pocket,  and  O'Gorman  carried 
his  violin,  and  repaired  to  the  colonel's  hospitable  mansion. 
The  worthy  hosts,  delighted  with  their  chance  acquaint- 
ances, had  invited  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the 
parlors  were  filled  with  a  score  or  two  of  the  61ite  of  Hen- 
derson. The  strangers  were  formally  introduced,  and  a 
delightful  evening  followed.  The  young  men  were  pressed, 
with  true  Kentucky  hospitality,  to  visit  all  their  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  were  made  free  of  the  best  society  in  the 
place  during  the  week  through  which  their  stay  lasted. 

"  The  story  ought,  by  rights,  to  have  ended  by  one  or 
both  of  the  young  men  falling  in  love  with  and  marrying 
one  of  the  acquaintances  thus  oddly  made.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  happened.  They  pursued  their  tour,  carrying 
away  and  leaving  behind  remembrances  of  a  pleasant  time. 
This  was  a  score  of  years  ago.  Doubtless  the  charming 
belles  of  that  time  have  become  staid  matrons.  We  trust 
that  some  of  them  are  yet  living  and  will  recognize  in  this 
anecdote  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  their  youth.  We  tell 
the  story  as  we  have  heard  it  from  one  of  the  parties,  to 
illustrate  that  adaptive  power  of  our  correspondent,  which 
makes  him  at  home  everywhere,  and  enables  him  to  see 
those  charming  bits  of  life  which  form  the  charm  of  his 
writings." 

Even  in  his  youth,  John  Ross  Browne's  venturesome 
spirit  began  to  develop  itself,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  engaged  in  a  trading  expedition  by  boat  from  Louisville 
to  New  Orleans,  spending  about  a  year  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  this  eventful  voyage  gave  him  a  taste 
for  travel  and  adventure  which  never  left  him.  So,  as  early 
as  the  year  1838,  he  conceived  the  ambitious  desigrn,  as  he 
himself  relates,  of  traveling  as  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  al* 
though  at  the  time  he  was  without  means.  Let  him  tell 
the  result  in  his  own  words:* 

"  I  date  the  circumstances  which  led  to  my  cruise  as 
far  back  as  1838.  In  that  year  I  performed  a  voyage  in  a 
trading  boat  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans.  The  inci- 
dents of  a  year's  life  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivera 
gave  me  a  thirst  for  adventure;  and  I  resolved  to  gratify 
it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  My  design  was  ambi- 
tious. I  was  determined  to  travel  as  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
though  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  I  should 
have  means.  In  racking  my  brain  to  find  a  panacea  for 
empty  pockets,  I  could  think  of  no  profession  in  which  it 
was  likely  I  should  have  so  little  competition  to  contend 
against  as  that  of  stenographer,  from  the  fact  that  it 
requires  more  labor  to  become  proficient  in  it  than  most 
other  professions.    Besides  I  had  a  penchant  for  scribbling, 

*  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise,  N.  Y.,  1846. 
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**  I  set  to  work  at  once  and  studied  Gumey's,  Taylor's, 
and  Gould's  •  hieroglyphics '  with  so  much  zeal,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  about  a  year  I  was  a  mere  hieroglyphic 
myself. 

"  In  November,  1841  —  then  in  my  nineteenth  year  —  I 
left  Kentucky  for  Washington  City.  The  prospect  before 
me  was  quite  inspiring.  I  was  about  to  see  the  great  men 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  council;  to  hear,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  our  great  orators; 
to  be  the  humble  medium  of  preserving  some  of  their  flights 
for  future  ages  to  admire!  What  a  glorious  galaxy  of  in- 
tellectual light  was  soon  to  shed  its  rays  upon  my  bojrish 
mind. 

**  On  my  arrival  in  Washingfton,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  good  situation  as  reporter  in  the  senate.  A 
long  session  had  just  opened.  According  to  the  nicest  cal- 
culation, I  thought  myself  (prospectively)  in  possession  of 
at  least  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars;  and  I  spent  my  leisure 
hours  laying  out  the  plan  of  my  grand  tour.  First  I  in- 
tended visiting  France.  If  I  should  find  nothing  very  at- 
tractive in  Havre  or  Paris,  I  would  immediately  proceed 
to  Italy,  see  all  the  curiosities,  and,  after  touching  at  vari- 
ous ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  cut  across  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  visit  the  Pyramids,  take 
a  flying  trip  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  return  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  this  I  intended  doing  in  an  econ- 
omical, though  gentlemanly  way." 

He  soon  lost  most  of  his  enthusiasm  for  reporting  con- 
gress, and  finding  that  he  received  only  about  enough  com- 
pensation to  meet  his  living  expenses,  he  decided  to  "  work 
his  way "  abroad,  and,  with  a  friend,  a  young  man  from 
Ohio  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  treasury  department,  he  left 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  starting  from  Washington  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1842,  their  joint  purse  amounting  to  about 
forty  dollars,  which  had  sadly  dwindled  by  the  time  they 
reached  New  York,  after  some  vicissitudes.  Pressed  by 
lack  of  funds,  they  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  itself,  and  signed  with  a  shipping  agent 
for  a  whaling  voyage  from  New  Bedford.  They  were  fur- 
nished transportation  to  that  city,  and  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1842,  they  left  the  neighboring  port  of  Fairhaven  on  a 
whaling  voyage  which  Browne  described  in  detail  in  his 
first  notable  literary  attempt,  published  in  1846  after  his 
return,  with  the  title  "  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise,  with 
notes  of  a  sojourn  in  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  With  an  ap- 
pendix containing  a  brief  history  of  the  Whale  Fishery." 
This  book  is  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  one  of 
the  old-time  whaling  voyages  which  made  New  Bedford  rich 
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and  famous.  These  cruises  often  occupied  three  or  more 
years,  and  large  sxuns  of  money  were  realized  by  the  ship- 
owners. It  was  a  hardy,  adventurous  life,  full  of  startling 
and  surprising  occurrences,  and  too  often  characterized  by 
needless  cruelty  and  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
toward  the  more  or  less  helpless  crew.  Indeed,  John  Ross 
Browne's  own  voyage  came  to  an  end  largely  by  reason  of 
the  inhuman  treatment  awarded  some  of  the  members  of 
the  crew,  and  Browne  finally  obtained  his  discharge  and 
left  the  ship  at  a  foreign  port  and  returned  to  America. 
His  account  of  this  voyage  has  become  exceedingly  rare 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  although  a  copy  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  dated  1850,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  second 
edition  was  issued.  The  name  of  the  ship  and  names  of 
the  officers  are  thinly  concealed  under  fictitious  names,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  was  the  barque 
"  Bruce,"  commanded  by  Captain  Alden. 

As  an  example  of  the  quaint  play  of  humor  that  per- 
vaded all  of  Browne's  works,  I  may  mention  the  foUovring 
from  this  book:  On  this  voyage,  while  stopping  at  St. 
Helena,  he  was  introduced  to  a  Miss  Legg,  and  being  some- 
what smitten,  he  wrote  the  following  lines.  As  he  says, 
**  Inspired  by  visions  of  the  beauty  "  of  the  young  lady,  he 
"  went  below,  and  perpetrated  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
a  desperate  attempt  at  poetry,"  as  follows: 

"LINBS  ON  MISS  In-QQ. 

To  tlie  sweet  little  valley  of  Jamestown  I  came. 
Ne'er  dreamlni;  with  danger  'twas  fraught; 

After  whaling  a  year,  oh,  I  tell  It  with  shame, 
On  the  plnhook  of  love  I  got  caught. 

Long  years  in  my  heart  this  misfortune  will  rankle. 

And  the  reason  you'll  notice,  I  beg; 
While  others,  from  taste,  fall  in  love  with  an  ankle. 

Too  fondly  I  loved  a  whole  L-gg !  " 

This  work,  like  all  his  later  books  of  travel,  is  illus- 
trated by  many  humorous  sketches  from  his  own  pen, 
demonstrating  that  he  possessed  considerable  artistic 
ability. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  after  a  voyage  of 
nearly  seventeen  months,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  ar- 
riving there  on  the  28th  of  November,  1843.  He  was  anxious 
to  proceed  to  his  home  in  Louisville,  but  he  was  penniless, 
having  had,  as  he  says,  "  to  give  my  last  cent  to  a  porter, 
and,  after  all  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  past  year,  the 
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only  resource  left  me  was  to  settle  to  work  and  earn  money 
enough  to  carry  me  home."  He  adds,  "  Congress  was  about 
to  convene,  and  I  was  just  in  time  to  make  an  engagement 
for  the  session.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  months,  during 
which  time  I  worked  hard  at  my  business  as  a  reporter,  I 
set  out  for  Kentucky,  where  I  arrived  after  a  pleasant  trip 
across  the  mountains." 

Upon  his  return  to  Louisville  he  seems  to  have  exercised 
his  inherent  bent  for  satire  by  publishing  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  American  Steam  Duck,"  burlesquing  the  then 
widespread  excitement  in  favor  of  aerial  navigution.  I  have 
never  seen  this  exceedingly  rare  brochure,  nor  is  there  a 
copy  in  any  of  the  large  libraries  I  have  visited,  but  a  copy 
was  recently  quoted  me  by  a  bookseller  for  fifteen  dollars, 
a  price  probably  set  on  it  because  of  the  present  great  re- 
vival of  interest  in  aeronautics.  This  was  not  the  first 
attempt  at  satirical  authorship  on  the  part  of  John  Ross 
Browne.  In  1841  appeared  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Quack; 
or  the  autobiography  of  a  modern  Aesculapius.  By  John 
Ross  Browne.  In  four  books.  Louisville:  J.  B.  Marshall, 
1841."  Mr.  Rockwell,  from  whom  I  have  received  this  infor- 
mation, VTTltes  me  that  the  copy  in  the  library  of  congress 
is  marked  "  imperfect,"  and  contains  but  thirty-two  pages. 
Whether  there  was  ever  any  more  published,  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  as  this  is  the  only  copy  which  has  come  to 
my  knowledge.  This  book  fvas  evidently  the  outcome  of  a 
course  of  medical  study,  which  he  begun  when  about  eigh- 
teen, but  never  completed,  giving  it  up  in  order  to  gratify 
his  desires  for  travel. 

For  a  short  time  he  then  took  charge  of  the  books  in 
the  office  of  The  Ohio  Statesman,  at  Columbus,  but  soon 
drifted  back  to  Washington. 

Doubtless  through  his  reporting  in  congress,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Robert  J.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  President  Polk,  who  offered  him  the  position  of  pri- 
vate secretary,  which  he  filled  until  1849,  when  he  received 
a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  revenue  service,  and  set 
out  for  the  scene  of  his  new  labors  in  California,  which  he 
reached  after  an  adventurous  voyage  "  around  the  Horn," 
with  just  money  enough  to  pay  the  x>08tage  upon  a  large 
packet  of  letters  which  awaited  him,  one  of  which  contained 
the  startling  information  that  the  revenue  service  had  been 
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reduced  and  that  he  was  among  those  whose  services  were 
no  longer  required.  At  this  juncture,  as  he  says,  "  While 
thinking  seriously  of  taking  in  washing  at  six  dollars  a 
dozen  or  devoting  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  mule-driving 
as  a  profession,  I  was  unexpectedly  elerated  to  the  position 
of  post-office  agent;  and  went  about  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  postmasters.  I  made  only  one  —  the 
pottnvaster  of  San  Josfi." 

In  this  exigency  his  stenographic  skill  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  for  the  famous  California  constitutional  convention 
of  1849  was  then  being  called,  and  John  Boss  Browne,  being 
the  only  skilled  shorthand  writer  in  the  territory,  was  ap- 
pointed official  reporter.  In  the  Century  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  is  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  con- 
vention and  the  events  which  led  up  to  it  and  the  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union.  Among  the  illustrations 
printed  in  this  article  are  a  likeness  of  John  Ross  Brovme 
from  a  photograph  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers,  and  a  picture  of  Colton  Hall,  Monterey,  the  scene 
of  the  convention.  He  was  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  for  the  work,  and  was  given  the  privileg*e  of  publishing 
the  debates  for  his  ovm  benefit.  This  latter  proviso  proved 
a  fortunate  one,  for  the  United  States  senate  ordered  two 
thousand  copies,  from  which  he  realized  three  thousand 
dollars  more. 

With  the  money  thus  fortunately  obtained  he  built  a 
residence  in  Washington,  intending  to  remain  there  perma- 
nently, having  in  the  meantime  married  Lucy  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Spencer  Cochrane  Mitchell,  a  prominent 
physician  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Brovme's  brother,  the  late 
William  S.  Mitchell,  was  for  many  years  a  well-known  citi- 
zen of  the  capital  city. 

I  have  alluded  to  his  "  adventurous  voyage "  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  seems  that  he  took  passage  in  the  ship  '*  Pacific,'' 
and  when  this  vessel  reached  Kio  Janeiro  charges  were  laid 
before  the  United  States  consul  in  that  city,  Gorhcun  Parks, 
against  Captain  Tibbits  of  the  "Pacific,"  and  the  captains 
of  the  ship  "  Xylon "  and  schooners  "Friendship"  and 
"  Sacramento."  As  a  result  of  these  charges  consul  Parks 
removed  these  captains,  and  later  an  official  inquiry  into 
the  legality  and  propriety  of  this,  action  on  the  part  of  the 
consul  was  held,  in  which  Lieutenant  Brovvne  was  a  promi- 
nent  witness.    The   testimony   was    of   a  very   sensational 
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character,    of    which    the    following    extract    from    J.    B, 

Browne's  evidence  is  a  sample: 

"When  a  written  remonstrance  of  the  moat  respectful 
character  was  presented  to  Captain  Tibbitts  he  told  the  gen- 
tleman who  presented  it  that  he  was  a  damned  grombler, 
and  that  we  might  all  go  to  hell  .  .  .  and  that  if  we  gave 
him  any  trouble  or  caused  any  difficulty  he  would  set  fire 
to  the  powder  magazine  and  blow  us  all  to  hell  together.'* 

One  of  the  results  of  this  trip  to  California  was  a  char- 
acteristic account  of  a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine  soon  after  his  return,  enti- 
tled "  Crusoe  Life:  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  Juan  Fer- 
nandez," and  years  after  (in  1864)  published  by  Harper  and 
Brother  under  the  title  *'  Crusoe's  Island:  a  Ramble  in  the 
Footsteps  of  Alexander  Selkirk." 

His  roving  disposition  would  not  allow  him  to  settle 
down  as  a  prosaic  citizen  of  even  so  attractive  a  city  as 
Washington,  and  he  soon  disposed  of  his  property  and  set 
forth  again  on  his  travels.  This  time  he  visited  Getrmany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  making  a  trip  to  Sicily,  ascending  Mount 
Etna,  and  visiting  other  points  of  interest,  then  voyaging 
to  Greece,  Syria,  Turkey,  Palestine  and  Arabia.  During  his 
absence  he  wrote  a  description  of  travels  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  chiefly  for  the 
amusement  of  his  Washington  friends.  These  letters,  vnth 
additions  and  illustrated  by  sketches  from  his  own  port- 
folio, were  published  in  1853  by  Harper  and  Brother,  vdth 
the  title,  "  Yusef :  or,  The  Journey  of  the  Frangi.  A  Crusade 
in  the  East,"  prefaced  by  "A  Gira  through  Sicily."  This 
handsome  book  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Browne's  former  chief, 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Wtolker. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  states  that  up  to  that 
time  he  had  *' visited  the  four  continents,  and  traveled  by 
sea  and  land  a  distance  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  or 
more  than  four  times  round  the  world,  on  the  scanty  earn- 
ings of  my  ovTn  head  and  hands." 

From  this  time  on  he  was  an  almost  constant  contrib- 
utor to  Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
Harper  and  Brother  for  a  score  of  years  published  iiis 
humorous  and  instructive  books  of  travel,  which  must  have 
afforded  amusement,  recreation  and  information  to  many 
thousands  of  American  readers. 
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In  December,  1865,  Harper's  Magazine  published  a 
full-page  humorous  drawing  entitled  **  Ross  Browne  on  the 
Way  Home,"  representing  their  witty  correspondent 
mounted  on  a  tired-looking  nag,  arrayed  in  travel-worn 
garments,  his  portfolio  under  his  arm  and  a  ragged 
umbrella  protecting  his  bare  head,  and  printed  the  follow- 
ing explanation: 

^  Our  indefatigable  and  ubiquitous  correspondent,  Boss 
Browne,  alone,  has  written  and  sketched  for  us  in  Juan 
Fernandez  and  Jerusalem,  in  Damascus  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  Idaho  and  Iceland,  in  Nevada  and  Norway,  in  Russia  and 
Arizona,  in  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Algiers  Poland  and  Cali- 
fornia and  in  various  places  intermediate.  We  should  at  no 
time  be  surprised  to  see  him  coming  back,  loaded  with  draw- 
ings and  MS.  from  the  North  Pole,  or  from  China,  Persia, 
Tartary,  or  any  other  part  of  the  globe." 

On  his  return  he  v^as  appointed  Custom-House  Inspector 
for  the  northwestern  frontier  and  Pacific  coast,  and  in  1855 
bought  a  country  place  near  San  Francisco.  For  the  nest 
five  years  he  was  an  active  and  valued  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  visiting  the  whole  Pacific  coast  and  the  inte- 
rior, and  writing  many  articles  for  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  covering  not  only  the  natural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  western  country  but  also  his  many  adven- 
tures and  observations.  Some  of  the  latter  were  eventually 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  "Adventures  in  the 
Apache  Country,"  in  1868.  In  1858  he  made  a  report  to  the 
Govemjnent,  entitled,  **  Report  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
War  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,"  in  which  he 
ahowed  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  Indians*  side 
of  the  question,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  his 
official  reports  to  the  Government  on  the  custom-houses 
and  revenue  service  he  had  been  a  little  too  unprejudiced 
and  exposed  too  much  of  the  ** grafting"  and  imposition 
upon  the  Government  which  existed  even  then,  undoubtedly 
made  him  enemies  among  the  unscrupulous  politicians,  who 
felt  that  he  was  encroaching  too  strenuously  upon  their 
perquisites  or  the  "  pickings "  of  their  henchmen.  At  all 
events,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he  was  too  honest 
and  plain-spoken  to  suit  some  of  his  superiors,  and  again 
he  lost  his  official  head  and  was  relegated  to  private  life  in 
1860.  As  usual  with  him  under  such  circumstances  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  make  another  trip  to  Europe,  returning 
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after  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  to  receive  the  iH[>poiiLtment 
of  Commissioner  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  West. 

The  result  of  this  appointment  was  a  bulky  volume 
issued  in  1867,  -entitled  *'  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,"  and  a  second  report  in  1868.  In  1868  "  The 
Mariposa  Sstate,"  comprising  the  official  report  of  J.  Boas 
Browne,  was  published,  and  about  the  same  time  various 
letters  and  pamphlets  concerning  the  geological  character- 
istics of  California,  and  its  mineral  resources,  were  printed. 
In  1860  his  Report  on  the  Resources  of  the  Pacific  Slope  was 
published,  and  in  1872  he  issued  a  valuable  report  on  ''The 
Reclamation  of  Marsh  and  Swamp  Lands  and  Projected 
Canals  for  Irrigation  in  California." 

In  the  meantime  he  had  established  his  home  in  Oak- 
land, California,  where  he  lived,  except  when  absent  on  his 
travels  or  on  oiflcial  business,  until  his  death.  I  am  indebted 
to  his  son  for  a  fine  photograph  of  Mr.  Browne's  beautiful 
mansion  at  Oakland,  which  he  named  ''Pagoda  Hill." 

In  the  early  sixties  he  took  his  family  to  Germany,  where 
he  placed  his  children  at  school  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  then  took  five  different  tours  from  that  city,  visiting 
in  turn,  Spain,  Algeria,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Iceland,  occupying  in  the  aggregate  nine 
months  and  costing  in  all,  as  he  tells  us,  exactly  $675.  He 
cheerfully  informs  us,  however,  that  in  order  to  do  this  he 
had,  "  like  the  Frenchman,"  "  to  make  the  soup  of  a  brick- 
bat, the  bread  of  sawdust,  the  fricassee  of  horseflesh  or  bull- 
frogs, and  the  ragout  of  the  nearest  cat."  He  adds,  "  When 
one  travels  third  class  by  railway,  and  deck  passages  and 
second  class  by  steamer,  sleeps  in  sheetless  beds,  takes 
random  snacks  with  organ-grinders,  couriers,  and  boot- 
blacks, and  considers  himself  guilty  of  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  extravagance  if  he  pays  two  cents  for  a  cigar  or 
ten  cents  for  a  stand-up  at  one  of  the  opera  houses,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  his  style  to  be  very  classical  or  his 
researches  very  profound." 

This  European  sojourn  and  the  attendant  travels  have 
been  immortalized  in  "An  American  Family  in  Germany," 
published  in  1866,  with  various  later  editions,  together  with 
which  was  published  *'A  Whirl  through  Algeria,"  and  "A 
Visit  to  the  Salt  Mines  of  Wieliczka,"  and  "The  Land  of 
Thor,"  which  appeared  in  1867. 
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In  the  meantime  "  Washoe  Berisited  "  and  **  Down  in  the 
€innabar  Mines"  had  appeared  in  Hiarper's  Ma^zine  for 
1865,  and  numerous  shorter  articles  and  essays  had  been 
published  in  Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine. 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  China 
by  President  Grant,  holding-  the  position  for  about  a  year 
very  oreditably.  This  wa«  apparently  the  last  goremment 
position  he  held,  and,  as  in  all  previous  ones,  he  fully  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  and  fidelity.  In  this  connection  it  was 
well  said  of  Mr.  Browne,  **  His  most  absolute  integrity  has 
never  been  called  in  question." 

For  a  time  he  did  some  lecturing  about  his  travels  and 
adventures,  but  is  said  to  have  talked  well  only  when  he  was 
in  perfect  rapport  with  his  audience.  He  once  said,  "  I  have 
traveled  some  rough  roads  in  my  day,  but  this  lecturing  is 
the  hardest.  Yet  I  have  never  failed  in  anything  which  I 
have  undertaken,  and  I  don't  mean  to  in  this." 

He  had  ten  children,  of  whom  five  are  now  living,  and 
the  romantic  names  of  some  of  them  must  have  been 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  travels  in  foreign 
lands.  Their  names  were:  Spencer  Cochrane  (deceased); 
Lucy  Mayotta  (now  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Hoffman,  of  Oakland); 
Ross  Egerton  Brovme,  of  Oakland;  Nina  Florence  (now 
Mrs.  Alfred  Craven,  of  New  York);  John  Mitchell;  Araby 
(deceased);  ^ry  Hoffman  (deceased);  Syria  Glana 
(deceased),  who  became  the  vdfe  of  Dr.  Ihvight  Dickinson, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Thomas  Melville,  and  Light  Athene 
(deceased). 

After  his  return  from  China  he  lived  quietly  in  Oakland, 
California,  surrounded  by  his  interesting  family,  and  con- 
tributing from  time  to  time  to  the  periodical  press,  and 
there  died  December  8,  1875. 

Note, —  In  my  investigations  into  the  career  of  John 
Boss  Browne,  I  was  puzzled  at  some  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies. John  Boss  Brovene's  brief  biographical  notices  all 
agree  that  he  died  at  Oakland,  California,  in  1875,  yet  for 
many  years  after  that  date  an  interesting  old  gentleman, 
familiarly  known  as  "  Captain  Boss  Browne,"  was  apparently 
a  well-known  personage  in  Washington,  and  his  description 
and  characteristics  seemed  to  tally  vdth  remarkable  close- 
ness, even  to  a  nickname  that  seemed  to  be  common  to 
both,—"  Slndbad  the  Sailor." 
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At  last  my  good  friend,  Julius  Ensign  Bockwell, 
unraveled  the  mystery,  and  it  appears  that  there  were  two 
Boss  Brownes,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  widow  of  Captain 
William  Boss  Browne,  a  gallant  United  States  naval  officer, 
for  the  following  copy  of  a  newspaper  clipping  setting  forth 
still  further  the  remarkable  parallel  between  the  lives  of 
these  two  men.  The  quotation  is  from  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  early  nineties.    Captain  Browne  died  in  1895. 

Parallel  of  the  Lives  of  Two  Americans  —  W,  Boss  Browne  and 
J.  Boss  Browne, 

''Both  were  at  different  times  in  the  United  States 
service  in  China;  both  have  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  Bast;  both  were  foreign  consuls.  J.  Boss  Browne 
wrote  *  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Voyage;  '  Wm.  Boss  Browne 
wrote  *  Wonders  of  the  Deep.*  The  former  wrote  *  The  Land 
of  Thor;  *  the  latter  wrote  '  Life  in  Africa.*  Some  critics 
say  that  the  former  was  the  better  writer,  but  concede  that 
the  latter  was  the  greater  hero  and  traveler.  Now  their 
paths  diverge. 

While  J.  Boss  Browne  was  using  his  pen,  Wm.  Boss 
Browne  was  bravely  wielding  .his  sword  while  in  command 
of  a  vessel  of  war;  while  J.  Boss  Browne  was  a  Senate 
reporter  at  Washington,  Wm.  Boss  Browne  was  circumnav- 
igating the  globe  for  the  eighteenth  time,  after  which  he 
-^sited  every  city  of  note  and  every  picture  gallery  of 
celebrity  in  the  world. 

J.  Boss  Browne  was  of  Irish  birth,  while  Wm.  Boss 
Browne  is  of  English  descent,  the  family  still  having  in 
their  possession  as  valued  relics  the  original  copy  of  the 
will  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England,  drawn  up  by 
their  revered  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  the  coat 
of  arms,  which  has  never  been  used  in  the  family  since  our 
country  became  a  republic. 

J.  Boss  Browne  died  in  1875;  Capt.  Wm.  Boss  Browne 
is  at  present  residing  in  Washington,  where  he  is  as  fre- 
quently addressed  by  the  wrong  name  as  by  his  own,  which 
he  finds  useless  to  correct,  having  done  so  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century." 

Acknowledgment, 

The  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch  have  been 
gleaned  piecemeal  from  so  many  sources  that  it  has  not 
been  feasible  to  assign  some  of  the  minor  quotations  to 
their  origin,  but  the  more  important  ones  have  been  duly 
credited,  and  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  here  his 
special  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Gensler,  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Beporting  Corps,  and  Mr.  Julius  Ensign  Bock- 
well,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  well-known  shorthand  his- 
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torian    and    bibliographer.     Both    gentlemen    have    aided 
greatly  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  MoLouohlin:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  sin- 
cere and  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to 
our  honorable  member,  Mr.  Charles  Currier  Beale,  of  Boston, 
for  his  interesting  oontribntion  to  our  proceedings. 

(Carried.) 

Mr.  Booth:  Before  recess  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Committee  on  New  Members  will  receive  applications  which 
the  members  may  have  to  present  to  that  committee. 

The  Pbesideitt:  The  Chair  announces  the  following 
members  of  the  various  committees  for  the  ensuing  year: 

On  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 
Mr.  Loewenstein,  Mr.  Cragin  and  Mr.  Shalvey. 

Committee  on  Admission  of  Membebs. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Morrison,  Mr.  T.  C.  Bose  and  Herbert  A. 
Brigg*. 

Committee  on  Publication. 

Mr.  Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Sidney  C.  Ormsby. 

Committee  on  Legislation. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Van  Demark,  Mr.  Louis  Loewenstein  and 
Mr.  Carl  Colson,  of  Amsterdam. 

Committee  on  Deceased  Membebs. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Beach,  Mr.  Wet  L.  Ormsby  and  Mr.  David 
K.  Brice. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Pbesident:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  a 
gentleman  whom  we  regard  as  the  philosopher  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, a  gentleman  whose  pure  diction  and  flowing  periods 
it  is  always  a  delight  to  hear.  Mr.  Meakin  will  now  address 
the  convention. 
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Mr.  Meakin:  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  Bealizing 
that  the  time  may  arrive  when  some  member  of  this  body- 
will  be  searching  for  documents  or  memorandum  of  the 
life  of  one  now  deceased  or  then  deceased,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  provide  before- 
hand an  incident  or  two  that  should  enable  one  to  formu- 
late a  paper  regarding  the  subject.  I  have  jotted  down  in 
a  brief  space  an  acoount  of  an  experience  which  I  had 
some  years  ago  as  a  reporter  in  southern  California. 

AN    EXPERIENCE. 

BT   FBXDEBIck    MEAKIIT,    OF   NEW    TOBK. 

AS  I  sat  at  my  table  in  the  court  room  at  San  Diego  I 
had  little  doubt,  as  I  glanced  through  the  window 
over  the  bay,  that  in  one  respect  at  least  I  was  more 
favored  than  any  note-taker  in  the  States.  Clear  skies,  which 
a  few  light  clouds  seemed  to  make  more  clear,  brilliant 
sunlight,  water  of  as  deep  a  blue  as  that  which  one  sees 
from  Capri  or  Naples,  and  a  climate  so  mild  that  the  win- 
dows are  thrown  wide  in  January  as  in  June,  might  well 
lure  the  sentimental  scribe  into  forgetfulnees  of  the  sordid 
truth  that  the  charms  of  nature,  though  an  excellent  sup- 
plement, offer  but  an  imperfect  substitute  for  cash.  Or 
if  importunate  tradesmen  forced  the  recognition  of  this 
sober  truth  I  could  forget  it  again  at  night,  when  with  my 
head  on  my  pillow  I  could  watch  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
glancing  under  the  light  of  the  moon.  Can  you  wonder  that 
in  this  dream-life  I  whiled  away  a  round  dozen  of  my 
years? 

But  the  dream  was  not  all  a  dream.  The  habits  an4 
atmosphere  of  the  court  room  tend  to  rouse  the  most  con- 
firmed lotus-eater  from  his  indolent  calm.  Witnesses  mumble 
in  California  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Hypothetical  ques- 
tions are  as  long,  as  densely  packed  with  illy-pronounced 
technical  terms,  and  in  their  endings  as  forgetful  of  their 
beginnings,  there  as  here.  In  western  courts,  as  in  the 
east,  answers  anticipate  questions,  questions  overlap 
answers,  objections  and  rulings  are  injected  without  inter- 
ruption of  the  examination,  and  counsel  are  insistent, 
vociferous,  and  eager  to  be  heard  all  at  the  same  instant. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  resources  of  the  accom- 
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plished  steBOgrapher.  For  him  nothing  is  impossible.  The 
alien's  broken  English,  which  nobody  but  the  reporter  can 
understand,  is  all  clearly  expressed  in  the  notes  which  the 
officious  jurcy:  asks  to  have  read.  Meaningless  questions 
become  marrels  of  lucidity  when  they  are  repeated  by  the 
stenographer  for  the  benefit  of  the  court.  But  none  of 
these  things  conduces  to  sleep.  They  keep  the  tympanic 
membrane  on  the  rack,  and  such  suggestions  of  eternal 
peace  as  are  borne  with  the  low  murmur  of  the  waves  that 
beat  on  the  shore  are  perforce  ignored  as  counsel  thunders 
at  a  witness,  snaps  out  an  objection,  whispers  an  excep- 
tion, drops  a  pregnant  remark  to  the  jury,  or  begs  the  court 
to  direct  that  a  few  pages  of  the  previous  testimony  be 
read.  These  things,  I  say,  tend  to  induce  a  state  of  cerebral 
excitement,  and  they  are  common,  as  we  all  know,  to  court 
rooms  everywhere.  So  I  contrived  to  keep  awake.  The 
somnolent  influences  which  rain  from  those  quiet  skies 
were  overcome  by  the  importunate  demands  to  which  the 
mute  pen  must  respond,  or  by  that  natural  feeling  which 
fills  the  reporter's  breast  when,  between  the  drops  of 
perspiration,  he  catches  sight  of  the  clerk  complacently 
watching  him  work. 

But  the  commonplaces  of  the  court  room  were  not  the 
only  things  to  break  in  on  the  tranquility  of  life « in  that 
sunny  land.  Occasionally  the  case  at  bar  was  so  full  of 
human  interest  as  to  touch  even  the  sensibilities  -  of  a 
reporter,  which  are  ordinarily  as  callous  as  those  of  a 
physician,  a  grave-digger,  or  a  clergyman.  Such  a  case  I 
remember,  which  occurred  in  the  nineties,  about  the  tim^ 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war.  The  cruiser  Charles- 
ton had  been  lying  in  the  harbor  and  was  about  to  leave, 
when  it  was  found  that  some  of  its  men  had  overstayed 
their  shore  leave.  Such  violation  of  the  rules  was  not 
uncommon.  Jack  ashore  is  disposed  to  be  gay,  and  is  not 
always  in  a  condition  wheil  his  leave  has  expired  to  note 
the  fact  or  to  conform  to  the  rule  if  reminded  of  the  fact; 
and  a  reward  of  ten  dollars  a  head  was  at  that  time  offered 
to  anybody  who  would  bring  aboard  one  or  more  of  the 
missing  men.  As  it  hapx>ened  quite  a  number  of  sailors 
were  still  ashore  when  they  should  have  reported  for  duty, 
and  it  occurred  to  a  resolute  yofing  fellow  named  Breed- 
love,  who  had  done  constabulary  work  before,  that  this 
was  a  fitting  time  to  earn  a  fair  fee  in  a  legitimate  way 
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by  rotmdlngf  up  a  lot  of  tars  and  dellyering^  them  aboard 
the  cruiser.  Accordingrlj  he  got  himself  and  a  number  of 
companions  sworn  in  by  the  city  marshal  as  special  con- 
stables and  went  out  in  search  of  his  men.  They  were  not 
hard  to  find,  but  they  were  hard  to  arrest.  Men  accus- 
tomed to  the  smell  of  powder  and  whose  trade  it  was  to 
fight  refused  to  be  led  like  lambs  by  a  lot  of  land-lubbers 
without  even  a  uniform  and  armed  only  with  sticks.  Then 
came  the  tug  of  war.  The  strug^gle  lasted  some  time,  the 
crowd  surging  from  block  to  block  as  the  tide  of  battle 
turned.  It  might  not  have  lasted  so  long,  but  the  town 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  sailors  and  certainly  gave  no 
aid  to  the  constables.  At  last  a  sailor  named  Brown  was 
felled  by  a  blow  on  the  head  which  crushed  his  skull  and 
from  which  he  died.    That  ended  the  fight. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  ended.  A  United  States  vessel 
was  a  rare  sight  in  the  harbor  of  San  Biego,  and  much  was 
made  of  an  ©vent  which  showed  that  the  government  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  port  and  was  willing  to  trust 
one  of  its  cruisers  in  its  channel.  Officers  and  men  were 
petted  by  all,  and  when  poor  Brown  was  struck  down  the 
whole  town  was  furious.  Anybody  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  attempted  arrest  was  treated  as  a  public 
enemy,, and  if  he  could  be  got  at  was  forced  from  Ids 
employment.  A  harmless  fellow  whom  I  had  seen  every 
day  at  the  court  house  mopping  the  halls  and  stairways, 
and  who  had  some  remote  relation  to  the  affair,  was  dis- 
charged by  the  supervisors  yielding  to  the  force  of  public 
feeling,  while  Breedlove  himself  was  arrested  and  put  on 
trial  for  his  life  as  the  murderer  of  Brown. 

One  might  suppose  that  a  change  of  venue  would  have 
been  given,  but  the  trial  took  place  in  San  Diego.  The  eid- 
dence  was  confused  and  conflicting.  Brown's  n:iates  were 
put  on  the  stand,  and  as  most  if  not  all  of  them  were  of 
foreign  birth,  but  attempted  to  give  an  English  version  of 
the  fight,  you  can  understand  that  the  reporter  once  again 
had  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Some  respectable  i^gHwh 
might  have  been  heard,  but  it  was  in  the  form  of  medical 
testimony,  or  occurred  in  the  hypothetical  questions  with 
which  the  district  attorney  was  primed.  I  have  a  dim  rec- 
ollection of  writing  (and  reading)  "  a  spicula  of  bone  "  and 
"  the  middle  meningeal  artery  "  some  score  of  times  during 
the  course  of  the  trial.     There  was  no  doubt  that  Brown 
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had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  constables, 
but  the  evidence  was  far  from  conclusive  that  Breedlove, 
who  was  on  trial,  was  the  man  that  struck  the  fatal  blow. 
The  feeling  in  the  tovm,  however,  was  reflected  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jurors,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  accused  should  be  found  guilty.  And  '*  guilty  as 
charged  "  was  the  verdict. 

The  verdict  satisfied,  of  course,  the  popular  demand 
for  a  victim.  But  the  court,  feeling  the  weight  of  his 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  declared  that  in  view  of  the 
weakness  of  the  evidence  he  could  not  on  his  conscience 
allow  any  such  verdict  to  srtand,  and  the  verdict  was  set 
aside.  From  the  decision  of  the  court  setting  aside  the 
verdict  the  district  attorney  appealed,  and  the  defendant 
was  allowed  to  go  out  on  bail.  But  the  matter  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  courts.  Pending  the  appeal  Breed- 
love,  who  was  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  went  out 
on  the  desert,  which  lies  east  of  San  Diego,  prospecting  for 
gold.  Gold  has  in  fact  been  found  in  small  quantities  in 
different  parts  of  the  lower  coast  range,  and  every  year 
men  who  have  or  think  they  have  some  familiarity  vdth 
the  appearance  of  the  formations  in  which  that  metal  may 
be  found  are  tempted  every  year  to  risk  the  perils  of  starv- 
ation and  thirst  in  that  desolate  region.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  desert,  which  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  spot  on 
the  globe  in  the  richness  of  its  soil,  is  a  paradise;  but  in 
the  dry  season,  which  lasts  some  eight  or  nine  months, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  cactus  and  a  few  desert  plants  to 
remind  one  of  the  luxuriousness  of  winter,  and  one  may 
travel  for  days  without  seeing  any  sign  of  water.  At  the 
san^  time  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  make  the  demand  for  water  gpreater  than  anything  we 
can  conceive  of  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  Atlantic  border. 
Into  that  arid  land  Breedlove  ventured,  and  for  many 
weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  There  vms  no  doubt  that 
he  was  lost.  Men  who  cross  the  desert  there  must  cross 
it  quickly,  unless  they  know  where  water  may  be  had,  and 
it  happens  sometimes  that  even  well-known  pools  may  be 
dry.  At  length  the  body  of  Breedlove  was  found.  It 
appeared  that  having  exhausted  his  supply  he  had  left  the 
trail  in  search  of  water  which  he  never  discovered,  and  that 
he  died  in  the  agt>nies  of  thirst.  In  his  frenzy  he  had  torn 
his  clothing  to  shreds.    And  as  if  to  lend  additional  horror 
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from  the  place  where  he  died. 

The  merits  of  the  case  against  Breedlove  were  never, 
therefore,  judicially  determined.  He  and  Brown  were  both 
soon  forgotten  by  the  public,  and  the  reporter's  attention 
was  so  completely  occupied  by  the  cases  which  constitute 
an  ordinary  court  calendckr  that  he  too  had  to  give  up 
thinking  of  this  double  tragedy  and  address  himself  each 
day  to  the  discharge  of  the  day's  duties.  Some  of  the  cases 
were  not  without  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  any  one  of 
them  might  serve  for  the  time  being  as  an  antidote  to  the 
lethean  effects  of  that  perfect  clime.  Once  the  interest  rose 
again  to  its  maximum,  when  there  was  **  gun-play  "  in  the 
court  room.  But  there  were  no  fatalities,  and  I  spare  you 
the  recital.  Experience  is  an  effective  teacher,  but  then 
it  must  be  one's  own,  and  I  think  you  have  already  heard 
as  much  of  mine  as  can  interest  you.  Something  of  the 
influence  of  the  lotus  may  infect  you,  besides,  and  you  may 
be  dreaming  even  now,  dreaming  of  the  happy  time  when 
this  paper  shall  end.    That  time  has  now  arrived. 

The  Pbesidekt:  At  this  juncture  I  take  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  Mr.  Charles  Currier  Beale,  of  Boston,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  yesterday  of 
reportorial  skill  on  the  part  of  our  valued  and  long-distin- 
guished member,  Mr.  Wat  L.  Ormsby. 

Mr.  Beale:  Mr.  President  and  Members:  When  Mr. 
Sidney  C.  Ormsby  was  kind  enough  to  meet  me  at  the  hotel, 
he  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  vras  in  store  for  us  yesterday, 
but  I  could  not  realize  until  I  saw  the  hand  of  his  brother 
Wat  what  would  transpire.  I  have  seen  shorthand  writing 
done  under  many  circumstances  and  conditions  by  some 
of  the  most  skilful  shorthand  writers  in  the  world.  As 
some  of  you  know,  I  have  had  a  little  to  do  with  some  of 
the  National  speed  contests.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Dement,  Mr. 
Irland,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  Gehman,  Miss  Wood  and  many 
others  of  the  most  rapid  and  skilful  shorthand  vndters  of 
our  time,  writing  under  the  difficulties  of  public  contests. 
It  has  never  before  been  my  good  fortune,  however,  to  see 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  the  power  of  mind  over  matter 
demonstrated  so  conclusively  as  it  was  yesterday  in  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Ormsby.  When  we  reflect  that  for  a 
year  he   has  been  totally  incapacitated  in  the  use  of   his 
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right  hand,  and  we  all  present  know  what  that  must  mean 
to  a  shorthand  writer,  when  we  think  that  suffering  the 
most  intense  and  excruciating  pain  in  that  hand  he  had 
forced  himself  to  practise  and  persevere  with  that  seem- 
ingly useless  member  until  with  the  quickness  almost  of 
thought  he  was  able  to  secure  that  rapid  dictation  of  court 
testimony  at  a  speed  equalling  or  exceeding  any  require- 
ment insisted  upon  by  examining  boards  or  other  condi- 
tions placed  before  reporters,  and  when  we  heard  him  read 
back  as  he  did,  hesitating  occasionally,  to  be  sure,  as  was 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  in  the  main  with 
almost  unerring  accuracy,  what  he  had  taken  down,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  was  a  marvelous  demonstration,  not  only  of 
the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  as  I  started  to  say,  but  also 
of  courage  and  perseverance  under  the  most  appalling  diffi- 
culty, and  it  seems  to  me  very  fitting  that  those  of  us  here 
present  should  in  some  way  demonstrate  our  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  aay,  at  the  request  of  President  Potts,  I  held 
the  stop-watch  on  him  while  he  wrote  for  five  minutes, 
and  went  over  the  testimony  checking  off  the  few  slight 
and  immaterial  errors  as  he  read  them,  and  you  heard  the 
announcement  of  the  first  reading  of  totally  new  matter 
which  was  considerably  over  two  hundred  words  per  min- 
ute, with  very  few  errors  in  reading,  most  of  which  could 
have,  of  course,  been  remedied  by  a  little  deliberation  in 
transcribing. 

Upon  the  second  test  he  wrote  in  five  minutes  and  four- 
fifths  of  a  second  ten  hundred  and  eighty  words,  with  only 
seven  slight  errors  in  reading,  all  of  which  were  totally 
unimportant  and  would  not  have  detracted  in  any  way  from 
i/ue  accuracy  or  value  of  a  transcript. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  what  I  have  said  in  this  respect 
because  I  know  that  to  those  not  present  who  might  read 
of  the  accident  which  befell  him  and  the  serious  conse- 
quences ensuing,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  he  could 
have  accomplished  what  he  did,  and  having  had  sufficient 
experience  in  such  matters  to  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  I  pronounce  it  the  most  remarkable  demonstration 
of  shorthand  writing  that  I  have  ever  seen.     (Applause.) 

The  Pbesedent:  We  have  with  us  an  old  war-horse  in 
the  field   of  stenography  and  an  honorary  member  of  our 
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ABSOcistion  for  several  years,  in  the  person  of  CoL  Dem- 
rning*,  of  Pennsjlvania,  and  whatever  he  may  say  to  us  on 
this  occasion,  I  predict  that  it  will  not  be  incompetent* 
irrelevant  or  immaterial 

STENOGRAPHERS   AND   OSLERISM. 

BY   HENRY   C.    DEMMINQ,    OF   HABBI8BUBO,    PA. 

COMES  there  a  time  when  verbatim  shorthand  reporters 
should  be  chloroformed?  Doubtless  in  the  life  of 
many  an  erudite  judge  and  brilliant  attorney  that  time  was 
now.  But  this  Interrogatory  has  reference  to  the  really 
skilled  men  and  women  of  the  profession.  The  decision 
should  be  left,  as  in  a  hive  of  honey  bees,  to  the  workers 
themselves.  The  active  bees  are  the  arbiters  as  to  the 
drastic  treatment  of  the  drones  and  other  incompetents. 
But  it  would  not  do  to  leave  it  to  the  youngfer  element  of 
our  vocation.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  from  experience;  and,  secondly,  comparatively 
few  may  have  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  seat.  The 
middle-aged,  with  ambition's  rank  high  in  the  heavens, 
though  possibly  not  hitched  to  a  star,  flushed  v^ith  victory 
due  to  their  extraordinary  efficiency,  could  hardly,  not- 
vdthstanding,  be  impartial  judges;  and  therefore  we  drop 
dovm,  or  rather  climb  up,  to  the  veterans  themselves. 

In  our  early  days,  when  phonographers  were  few,  and 
their  work  allied  to  the  vdzards  of  old,  there  was  grave 
surmise  regarding  the  effect  the  calling  would  have  when 
the  men  grew  old,  if  they  ever  attained  old  age.  A  ready 
writer  —  Parkhurst  —  who  had  passed  pier  50,  veas  referred 
to  with  awe  and  reverence,  while  Underhill,  the  official  of 
T^ew  York's  surrogate's  court,  commanded  wide-spread 
admiration  on  account  of  his  undiminished  vvorth  through 
advancing  years. 

Now  the  scene  has  changed.  There  are  in  active,  efS* 
cient  service  more  than  twenty  men  past  three  score,  and 
several  who  can  aver,  perhaps  reluctantly,  "and  ten." 
Does  anyone  doubt  their  ability?  Take  the  highest  delib- 
erative body  of  the  Nation,  the  Senate.  Is  there  better 
work  done  anywhere  than  by  the  elder  Murphy  and  Shney? 
And  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  we  have  at 
least  two  veterans  as  agile  and  accurate  vdth  the  pen  as 
any  that  walk  the  earth.    Then  in  our  courts.    Two  in  New 
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Bngland  well  past  the  meridian  of  life;  at  least  five  in  New 
York,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  round  dozen  in  the  other 
states.  One  of  the  entire  number  —  whose  name  is  not  to 
be  mentioned  —  has  passed  the  seventy-fonr  year  mark. 
His  work  is  so  well  done  that  those  who  have  his  services 
marvel  over  his  efficiency  and  perfect  worthiness.  Like 
Moses,  Joshua  and  Caleb  of  old,  his  eye  seems  to  be 
undimmed  and  his  natural  strength  unabated. 

The  one  who  addresses  you  is  sixty-six  years  of  a^e. 
Within  the  past  thirty  days  he  was  required  to  take  notes 
in  court  with  as  much  rapidity,  eflusivenees  and  garrulity 
on  the  pert  of  counsel  and  witnesses,  as  at  any  time  in 
more  than  four  decades;  but  the  notes,  on  transcription, 
were  as  clear  and  plain  as  any  he  had  ever  written. 

Now  all  that  has  been  said  seemingly  applies  only  to 
men.  I  do  not  know  of  a  lady  stenographer  that  I  would 
dare  aver  to  be  over  thirty  years  of  age.  When  they  reach 
that  period  they  have  either  married  or  otherwise  with- 
drawn from  the  profession. 

Hence,  what  has  been  stated  relates  only  to  men.  And 
with  them  the  question  recurs,  When  and  where  shall  the 
chloroforming  begin?  As  thus  far  not  a  single  man  has 
foundered, —  to  use  the  horseman'®  term, —  would  it  not  be 
well  to  refer  the  whole  subject  back  to  our  personal  frien-d, 
Dr.  Osier,  with  fuU  "power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers?" 

Mr.  Van  Demark:  It  seems  to  me  rather  fitting  in  the 
sombre  air  which  has  been  cast  about  us  by  the  preceding 
speaker  to  bring  forward  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
President's  address  with  regard  to  a  benefit  fund  of  this 
Association.  The  suggestion  therein  contained  is  that  a  sub- 
scription by  the  various  members  of  "$5,  or  some  other 
amount "  be  accumulated  in  a  fund  to  be  distributed  upon 
the  death  of  any  one  of  our  members,  thereby  constituting 
a  death  benefit  fund.  This  idea  is  not  a  new  one  in  organ- 
izations of  this  character,  and  is  certainly  one  to  be  com- 
mended, and  I  think  it  might  be  fitting  and  proper  to 
consider  the  matter.  Whether  or  not  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  President's  suggestion  is  a  proper  one,  however,  I 
question.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  up  the  subject  for  a  proper  presentation 
of  the  matter  and  have  it  between  this  time  and  the  time 
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of  our  next  annual  conyention  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Association,  asking-  their  sentiment  in  regard  to  it»  and 
that  that  committee  report  at  our  next  annual  convention 
as  to  the  consensus  of  opinion. 

That  this  scheme  would  be  beneficial  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  I  think  it  would  lead  to  increased  strength;  it  would 
give  an  additional  inducement  to  a  stenographer  who  now 
stands  aloof  from  us  to  come  with  us,  because  you  can 
never  appeal  to  men  so  easily  and  readily  as  when  you  show 
them  the  direct  advantag-e  to  be  gained  by  their  member- 
ship. I  move  the  appointment  of  such  committee,  and  that 
any  expense  incurred  by  the  committee  for  printing',  post- 
age, etc.,  be  paid  by  the  Association. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Requa,  and   carried  unanimously. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee:  Harry  S. 
Van  Demark,  William  C.  Booth  and  James  M.  Ruso. 

Mr.  Ross:  If  this  is  the  proper  time  I  have  a  matter 
to  present  to  the  convention. 

The  Pbesident:  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Rk)se. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  wish  to  reverse  matters  a  little  by  offering 
a  resolution,  to  introduce  the  subject,  and  then  call  upon 
Mr.  Detweiler  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  therefore 
offer  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  and  move  its 
adoption: 

Whebeas,  Reliable  information  has  come  to  this  Asso- 
ciation of  the  arbitrary  removal  of  our  honorary  member, 
Mr.  Arthur  Head,  from  the  position  of  stenographer  of  the 
courts  of  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he 
has  occupied  for  many  years  with  distinguished  ability  and 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Bar  of  that  county,  and 

Whereas,  Such  removal  was  effected  without  charges 
being  made,  or  hearing  had,  and  for  political  reasons 
solely;   therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  deplores  such  arbitrary, 
unusual  and  unjustifiable  removal;  and  regrets  that  the 
office  of  Court  Stenographer  has  been  dragged  into  the  mire 
of  pK)litics, 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon 
our  minutes,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mr.  Head. 

Mr.  Detweiler:  Mr.  President,  personally  I  am  very 
grateful  indeed  for  that  resolution,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 
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Hr.  Head  needs  no  introduction  to  this  Association.  His 
high,  standing  in  Pennsylvania  for  integrity,  probity  and 
ability  to  write  shorthand  is  not  questioned.  Tour  time  is 
limited  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

The  stenographers  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  organized 
in  a  very  healthy  association,  learned  several  months  ago 
of  the  predicament  of  Mr.  Head,  and  we  asked  Mr.  Head 
to  come  to  us  and  state  the  facts.  He  did  come,  and  he 
brought  with  him  the  documentary  evidence.  It  appears 
that  after  having  been  the  official  stenographer  in  Bradford 
county  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  having  resided  at  the 
county  seat,  there  bought  his  home  and  reared  his  family, 
some  of  whom  are  still  quite  young,  Mr.  Head  was  met  with 
this  situation:  The  political  boss,  and  I  state  it  very 
plainly,  of  Bradford  coimty,  had  a  proteg6  who  verote  short- 
hand, and  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  this  boss  set  about 
to  get  this  shorthand  writer  the  position  occupied  by  Mr. 
Head.  Over  a  period  of  several  years,  probably  as  many 
as  five,  the  Judge  tried  in  every  way  to  make  the  work  so 
unpleasant  to  Mr.  Head  as  to  force  him  out  apparently 
voluntarily.  Mr.  Head  saw  what  was  doing  and  he  was 
very  careful  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  he  did  not 
get  out.  About  a  year  ago,  however,  the  importunities  of 
the  politician  became  so  urgent  that  the  Judge  was  forced 
to  call  up  Mr.  Head  on  the  telephone  and  say,  "Mr.  Head, 
you  are  removed  from  your  position."  Immediately  he 
hung  up  the  'phone.  Mr.  Head  repeatedly  attempted  to  see 
the  Judge,  but  without  success.  The  fact  that  he  was 
giving  entire  satisfaction  in  that  court  is  attested  by  the 
additional  fact  that  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  Bradford 
county,  all  of  them  residing  in  the  county  seat  excepting 
the  political  boss,  signed  a  petition  voluntarily,  and  abont 
ninety  per  cent,  of  those  distributed  through  the  county 
also  signed  the  same  petition  asking  for  the  reinstatement 
of  Mr.  Head.  As  the  resolution  states,  there  was  no  cause 
assigned  for  his  dismissal,  neither  was  he  given  a  hearing. 
He  was  simply  dismissed. 

This  resolution  vnll  not  reinstate  him,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  an  organization  of  this  kind  is  to  mean  anything, 
and  that  if  what  it  means  is  to  be  effective,  ii  must  register 
its  disapprobation,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  of  -this  kind  of 
action  by  a  Judge.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  justification 
anywhere  for  Mr.  Head's  removal,  and  I  state  this  after 
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haying'  been  a  party  to  a  very  thorongh  inyestigation  of  the 
case.  In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  yon  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Head,  who  is  not  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  stenogp- 
raphers  in  the  conntry,  and  particularly  in  the  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  stenographers,  for  this  expression  of  onr  Nerw 
York  brothers  contained  in  the  resolution.  I  hope  it  may 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  second  the 
resolution.  I  have  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  aboat 
Mr.  Head's  removal.  He  is  a  gentleman  well  known  to 
many  of  the  older  members  of  this  Association  as  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  learning  who  has  frequently  come  at 
our  solicitation  and  read  profitable  papers  at  our  meetings, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  Association  vdll  take  the  greatest 
of  pleasure  in  testifying  in  this  public  way  at  our  annual 
meeting  to  our  high  esteem  and  regard  for  his  kindly  qual- 
ities of  heart,  as  well  as  manifesting  our  admiration  for 
him  as  a  man.  This  having  occurred  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania quite  surprises  me,  knowing  as  I  do  that  that  State 
has  always  been  careful  to  recognize  the  ability  of  public 
officers;  and  knowing  how  careful  Mr.  Head  had  been  in 
the  work  of  building  up  the  splendid  work  of  stenographers 
in  that  State^  I  would  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  vHthout 
testifying  to  my  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Head  and  offering 
my  thanks  to  him  for  the  assistance  he  gave  me  while  I 
was  the  President  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  BKTWXII.BB:  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  state  that 
the  reporters  of  Pennsylvania  contemplate  doing  something 
that  won't  be  altogether  skimmed  jtailk  in  the  matter,  and 
I  also  want  to  assure  you  who  are  all  Mr.  Head's  friends 
that  the  stenographers,  particularly  of  Philadelphia,  have 
already  taken  steps  to  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Head  does  not  lose 
everything  when  it  comes  to  the  earnings  of  a  competent 
stenographer,  as  we  are  helping  him  in  a  practical  way  as 
much  as  we  can.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bxqua:  While  the  iNew  York  Association  can  take 
no  action  on  the  suggestion  I  am  about  to  make,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  members  from  Pennsylvania  here  leads  me  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  they  take  such  action  as  will 
result  in  the  impeachment  of  that  Judge  and  his  removal 
from  the  office  he  disgraced  and  his  relegation  to  obscurity 
which  he  would  so  greatly  adorn. 
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The  Pbesidbnt:  Are  official  stenographers  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  appointed  under  the  Civil  Service  Law? 

Mr.  Bbtwsilbb:  No,  we  are  appointed  by  the  Judg« 
and  hold  our  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judge,  and  we 
always  hoped  that  would  preclude  any  possibility  of  our 
ever  getting  into  politics.  This  is,  however,  the  only 
instance  that  I  know  of  anywhere  that  this  result  has  come 
about. 

Mr.  Demiono:  I  am  astounded  at  this  information.  I 
had  not  known  until  this  afternoon  of  the  removal  of  our 
friend  Head,  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  speaking  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  an  amendment  of 
the  present  stenographic  law  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  effect 
that  when  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  in  active 
practice  petition  for  a  man  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Judge. 

Mr.  Dbtwsileb:  While  it  is  not  probably  very  inter- 
esting to  the  New  York  stenographers,  I  would  say  that 
while  we  have  considered  some  methods  of  obviating  a  re- 
currence of  this  kind  of  thing,  nothing  definite  has  resulted. 
Mr.  Head's  case,  I  assure  Col.  Demming,  vdll  not  furnish  a 
precedent  for  similar  action  in  any  other  court. 

(Motion  carried  and  resolutions  unanimously  adopted.) 

Mr.  Booth:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  president's  address,  I  have  to  offer  for  open  dis- 
eusaion  at  the  convention  the  following  recommendation, 
the  president's  words  being: 

"I  recommend  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  state 
"  legislature  to  give  the  legal  right  of  the  respondent  in  a 
"  case  to  order  and  receive  for  his  own  use  a  copy  of  the 
''stenographic  minutes,  and  granting  him  the  right  and 
"  privilege  to  tax  the  same  in  the  bill  of  costs  against  his 
"  opponent." 

Gentlemen,  the  president  further  says: 

"Having  proven  the  righteousness  of  his  contention  by 
"  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  the  judgment  of  the  court,  it  f ol- 
"lows  as  a  necessary  conclusion  that  he  should  have  the 
**  right  to  tax  a  disbursement  incurred  in  order  to  further 
"  protect  his  interests  in  this  regard  in  case  an  appeal  is 
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''tak«n.  This  measure,  it  is  predicted,  will  receive  the 
'*  favorable  consideration  of  lawyers,  and,  it  is  needless  to 
"  add,  the  members  of  our  profession  will  not  array  them- 
"  selves  in  active  and  intensely  antagonistic  opposition 
"  thereto,  nor  interpose  strenuous  objections  to  its  passagre, 
"  and,  as  the  majority  of  the  legislature  are  lawyers,  it  is 
"  believed  that  they  will  openly  and  industriously  advocate 
"  it.  It  will  add  not  only  to  the  convenience  of  lawyers,  but 
"will  materially  increase  the  revenue  of  the  stenographer." 

The  Pbesident:  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  any  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Booth:  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  formally  b^ 
fore  the  convention,  perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  move  that 
the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  draft  a  bill  giv- 
ing the  legal  right  of  the  respondent  in  a  case  to  order  and 
receive  for  his  own  use  the  copy  of  the  stenographic  min- 
utes, and  granting  him  the  right  and  privilege  of  taxing  the 
same  in  his  bill  of  costs  against  his  opponent. 

Mr.  Bishop:  The  meaning  of  that  is,  I  suppose,  that 
when  a  case  is  in  process  of  making-  up,  when  the  appellant 
presents  his  case,  then  to  furnish  without  expense  to  him, 
to  the  respondent,  or  his  counsel,  a  complete  copy  so  that 
comparison  may  be  made,  and  the  amendment  suggested  — 

The  President:  Not  free  of  charge,  but  that  he  shall 
have  the  right,  after  ordering  it,  to  tax  at  in  his  bill  of  costs. 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:  Before  this  motion  is  put  I  think  it 
should  be  very  carefully  considered.  The  practice  is  that 
in  making  up  a  case  on  appeal,  the  proposed  case,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  stenographer's  minutes,  are  furnished  by 
the  appellant  and  submitted  to  the  opposing  attorney.  Is 
this  not  imposing  an  additional  expense  on  litigants? 
Eventually  some  one  must  pay  for  it.  Are  we  not  also  to 
be  met  with  difficulties  in  Albany  in  an  attempt  to  pass  such 
a  bill  as  that?  In  the  words  of  our  good  friend  Loewen.- 
stein,  quoted  to  me  yesterday,  when  he  spoke  to  the  sena- 
tor from  his  district  in  regard  to  the  bill  for  certification, 
he  said:  "You  stenographers  want  too  much  altogether.'* 
Are  not  we  actually  asking  too  much  in  this  case? 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  many  good  arguments  which 
might   be   advanced   against  a  bill  of  this  kind.    You   are 
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increasing'  the  expense  of  litigation  without  achieving'  any 
good  result,  because  the  relation  between  attorneys  usually 
is  such  that  stenographer's  minutes  furnished  to  the  appe- 
lant's  attorney,  when  handed  to  the  respondent's  attorney 
with  the  statement  that  that  is  a  copy  of  the  official  min- 
utes, are  taken  for  granted  as  a  true  and  correct  copy 
and  have  not  been  tampered  with,  and  it  is  very  rarely 
that  the  attorney  so  far  doubts  the  integrity  of  his  brother 
lawyer  as  to  ask  you  to  furnish  him  a  duplicate  copy.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  approached  with  very 
serious  consideration,  and  we  should  not  be  quick  to  act. 

The  President:  May  I  say  a  word?  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  lawyers  vHll  never  pay  for  anything  that 
they  can  get  free.  If  they  borrow  the  copy  from  the  other 
side,  then  and  in  that  event  they  will  not  want  a  copy  from 
the  stenographer,  but  where  respondent's  attorney  desires 
and  orders  a  copy  of  the  stenographer's  minutes,  and  does 
not  wish  to  borrow  from  the  other  side,  I  maintain  that  then 
he  should  have  a  legal  right  to  tax  that  necessary  disburse- 
ment against  the  unsuccessful  party  which  to-day,  under 
the  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  he  has  no  such  right  to 
do;  and,  if  this  recommendation  were  adopted,  I  believe  it 
would  not  only  meet  v^th  the  universal  approval  of  the  bar, 
but  would  be  of  very  material  benefit  to  those  engaged  in 
our  profession.  However,  the  matter  is  up  for  discussion, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  an  expression  of  sentiment 
from  anyone  here. 

Mr.  Yak  Dbmabk:  Will  you  add  to  the  statement  of  the 
condition  where  you  say  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  attorney 
upon  the  other  side  to  have  a  copy? 

The  Pbbsidsnt:  That  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice 
with  the  lawyer  himself.  If  he  has  such  a  marvelous 
memory  that  he  can  remember  every  word  that  was  uttered 
and  every  objection  that  was  made  and  every  exception 
taken,  then  a  copy  would  be  absolutely  needless  to  him,  but 
where  it  is  essential,  and  where  he  has  expressed  his  desire 
for  a  copy  and  given  an  order  for  a  copy,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  one  in  order  to  prepare  the  case  on  appeal,  and  he 
does  not  wish  to  borrow  the  copy  of  his  opponent,  then,  I 
maintain,  he  should  have  the  right  to  tax  that  disbursement 
against   the   unsuccessful  party.    Lawyers  will  never  take 
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this  matter  up  for  their  own  protection,  and  I  think  aa  It 
is  a  matter  that  is  very  doae  to  the  heart  of  eyery  8t6nog>- 
rapher,  that  we  may  take  appropriate  action  thereon  with- 
out  giying  oifenae  to  anybody.  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  our  association  should 
take  it. 

Mr.  Murbay:  Should  it  not  be  referred  to  the  legisla- 
tiye  conunittee  with  power?  If  a  measure  of  that  kind 
should  meet  with  their  approval  they  might  draft  such  a 
bill.  As  my  friend  Van  BeMark  suggests,  those  of  us  who 
have  had  dealingfs  with  the  legislators  at  Albany  find  it  tho 
prevailing  opinion  that  a  stenographer  gets  pretty  nearly 
all  he  is  entitled  to,  and  possibly  a  little  more,  and  when 
you  begin  to  push  too  hard  you  will  find  opposition  there 
that  you  have  not  thought  of.  At  least  that  has  been  my 
experience,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee be  given  the  power  to  draft  such  a  b'iU  if  in  their 
opinion  they  think  it  advisable. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ormsbt:  My  personal  experience  in  Albany 
was  that  when  we  introduced  a  bill,  the  first  question  we 
were  asked  was,  "  How  will  this  affect  the  members  of  the 
bar?  "  and  I  presume  if  we  say  that  *'  this  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  members  of  the  bar,"  the  answer  will  be  "  Well, 
let  the  members  of  the  bar  present  their  own  bill,  and  not 
have  the  stenographers  butting  in."  Personally,  owing  pos- 
sibly to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  I  do  in  court,  the 
reporting  of  accident  cases,  I  have  only  known  of  one 
instance  in  over  four  years  reporting  in  the  oourt  where 
respondents  have  ordered  a  copy.  They  always  borrow  the 
appellant's  copy,  and  it  is  customary  to  let  them  have  it, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  any  need  of  the  official  copy. 
The  official  copy  is  really  at  their  disposal.  As  I  say,  it  v^as 
in  only  one  case  in  four  years  that  this  bill  could  have  had 
any  effect  upon  me  in  any  way,  and  then  they  ordered  a 
eopy  and  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Wat  L.  Obmsby:  I  am  not  informed  as  to  what  the 
law  is,  but  vdthin  a  month  or  so  I  have  had  a  gentleman 
connected  vdth  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Bailroad  tell  me  that 
it  is  the  law  to-day  that  they  are  obliged  to  lend  their  copy 
to  the  other  side. 

The  Pbebident:    No,  there  is  no  such  obligation. 
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Mr.  Kabtin:  The  law  to-day  is  that  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  other  side  to  loan  the  copy  of  the  minutes  they  have 
the  Tight  to  procure  them  and  to  tax  them  in  their  bill  of 
costs.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  gain  very  much  by  this  pro- 
posed measure,  because  an  attorney,  if  they  were  tendered 
to  him,  certainly  would  have  no  need  of  getting  the  extra 
copy,  and  if  they  were  refused  he  could  then  get  them.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  expression  brother 
Osgoodby  used  at  one  time,  "  Keep  on  mlllring  and  don't 
tickle  the  cow.** 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Loewenstein:  Your  committee,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  selection  of  a  place  to  hold  the  next  annual  meet- 
mg,  respectfully  recommend  Albany,  the  time  being  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby  moved  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee be  received.    Carried. 

Mr.  McLottghlin:  I  move  to  disagree  with  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  suggest  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  understand  that  so  far  we  have  simply 
received  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  that  we  have  not 
adopted  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McLouohlin:  I  move  to  subsrtitute  New  York  city 
in  place  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Lobwenstein:  As  I  understand  the  position  of  Mr. 
McLoughlin  in  the  matter,  at  recess  he  objected  to  holding 
in  New  York  city  because  he  wanted  to  leave  New  York 
and  go  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  what  has  caused  his 
change  of  mind,  unless  it  was  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
Old  Inn  that  he  took  us  to.  The  committee  is  unanimous 
in  making  its  report.  He  is  not  on  the  committee  and  ought 
not  to  disagree  with  the  report. 

Mr.  a  C.  Obmsbt:  Mr.  McLoughlin's  attitude  is  lather  a 
surprise  to  me,  because  I  understood  his  sentiments  were 
entirely  the  other  way,  and  in  all  good  faith  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss  this  among  tha  meimbeM 
present. 
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The  association,  as  I  understand  it,  at  the  Bug^gesrtion. 
of  the  AlbanjT  members,  the  suggestion  emanating  from  Mr. 
Bodgers,  decided  that  we  should  try  holding  the  oonveoitioii 
in  New  York,  with  a  view  of  making  New  York  the  permit 
nent  home  of  the  convention.  I  believe  we  discussed  this 
at  one  of  our  conventions,  and  decided  to  try  it  as  an 
experiment.  We  have  tried  it  for  two  years^  and  the  e^eri- 
ment  has  been  successful,  but  in  common  with  a  great  many 
of  the  members  of  our  association,  I  feel  that  if  we  adopt 
this  as  a  permanent  place  for  holding  the  convention,  that 
while  the  first  years  may  be  successful,  and  the  up-state 
members  will  come  down  to  New  York,  gradually  there  will 
be  a  falling  off  of  interest  among  those  members,  and  they 
win  finally  get  the  idea  that  New  York  should  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  association  and  will  not  attend  at  all, 
and  I  suggested  to  some  of  the  members  that  it  was  not  a 
good  plan;  that  it  probably  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hold, 
as  we  have,  say  two  oonventions  in  New  York  and  then  take 
the  next  convention  up  the  state,  and  then  hold  one  or  two 
more  in  New  York  and  then  go  up  the  state  again,  and  in 
that  way  keep  the  interest  of  the  members  alive,  and  keep 
the  association  a  live  association  in  the  entire  state  and  not 
in  the  city  of  New  York  only. 

Mr.  Boss:  The  objection  to  coming  to  New  York  is  this: 
Our  members  are  so  generous  in  their  hospitality  that  it 
seems  to  me  an  imposition  upon  them  to  come  down  every 
year  and  have  them  entertain  us  as  they  do.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  change  and  go  to  some  other  tovni  at  least 
occasionally. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  members  from 
Albany  and  say  that  we  would  be  very  glckd  indeed  to  have 
you  come  to  Albany,  and  I  might  add,  nevertheless,  we  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  attractions  that  are  here. 

Mr.  Shalvey:  As  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  place  of  meeting,  I  suggested  that  the  next  conven- 
tion be  held  in  New  York  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  disagreed  vidth  me  and  desired  to  go  somewhere 
else,  and  they  also  spoke  in  the  same  strain  as  brother 
Bose  has  spoken,  that  they  felt  that  it  was  an  imposition 
on    the    city    members    to    be    asked    to    entertain    every 
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year.  Of  course  we  feel  here  in  New  York  that  it  is 
no  imposition,  because  it  costs  the  men  up  the  state  as 
much  to  come  down  here  as  it  does  us  to  entertain  them, 
so  that  is  out  of  the  question.  And  we  also  discussed  the 
adyisability  of  haying-  the  expense  of  entertainment  in  the 
cities  up  the  state  being  made  a  matter  of  indlTidual  levy 
and  tax  on  the  members  attending;  we  also  discussed  the 
advisability  of  making  that  motion  at  this  convention.  We 
decided  that  it  was  rather  indelicate  to  ask  that  of  the 
members  present,  because  we  hardly  expected  one  of  them 
to  get  up  and  say  "  yes; "  they  would  say,  "  I  do  not  think 
it  oug'ht  to  be  divided,  and  I  think  the  men  in  Albany  ougpht 
to  take  care  of  us  next  year,'*  and  so  we  considered  that 
would  be  a  matter  which  would  better  be  left  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  the  suggestion  will  be  made  to  the 
executive  committee,  and  it  no  doubt  will  be  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  cost  of  entertaining  in  the  cities  out- 
side of  New  York  city  will  be  borne  by  the  individuals 
attending. 

Mr.  Mubbat:  Just  a  word  to  correct  Mr.  Ormsby.  He 
said  that  the  suggestion  originally  came  from  Mr.  Rodgers. 
He  is  in  error.  As  my  recollection  serves  me,  the  sug^ 
gestion  came  from  Mr.  Martin,  and  I  think  he  will  bear  me 
out,  in  1905,  when  he  was  then  president,  in  his  address.  It 
was  discussed  at  the  meeting  that  year,  and  referred  to 
the  executive  committee.  I  believe  the  executive  committee 
took  the  matter  up  and  sent  out  a  request  to  the  members 
asking  for  their  idea  along  that  line  and  a  vote  was  taken. 
The  matter  was  again  brought  up  for  consideration  at  the 
meeting  in  Albany  in  1906,  and  the  members  decided  that 
New  York  was  the  best  place  to  hold  an  annual  meeting. 
I  quite  agree  that  it  is  a  fine  city,  and  we  all  know  that 
the  hospitality  of  the  New  Yorkers  cannot  be  equalled,  but 
we  people  up  in  Albany  are  always  glad  to  have  our  brother 
stenographers  visit  us  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  enter- 
tain them,  and  as*  far  as  the  expense  is  concerned  it 
need  not  be  thought  of.  However,  if  we  were  to  meet,  for 
instance,  in  Elmira  or  some  smaller  town  where  the  indi- 
vidual members  are  few,  if  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  members  present  that  the  association  should  defray 
the  expenses,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  such  a 
course.    As  far  as  the  Albany  end  is  concerned  I  would  sug- 
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gest  that  we  discuss  that  subject  at  our  next  couTention, 
which  I  hope  will  be  held  in  Albany,  and  that  you  leave  the 
matter  of  entertainment  to  the  Albany  members,  and  we 
will  do  what  we  can  in  our  modest  way. 

Mr.  McLoughlin:  It  comes  with  poor  g^race  from  Mr. 
Murray  to  make  the  statement  he  made.  I  was  the  one 
who  otiginally  suggested  Albany,  but  at  lunch  time  Murray 
said,  "For  heaven's  Sake,  are  you  going  to  deprive  me  of 
my  annual  jaunt  to  New  York?  "  It  vms  at  his  suggestion, 
and  he  was  the  gentleman  who  made  me  change  my  mind. 
It  was  to  do  the  Albanians  the  favor  that  I  made  this  motion. 

Mr.  Van  I>emabk:  The  amendment  of  Mr.  McLoughlin 
not  having  been  seconded,  I  move  the  original  question. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Obmsby:  On  the  question  of  expense  I  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  reflections  that  any  question  of 
expense  would  arise  in  any  locality  in  this  state.  I  know 
that  the  hospitality  of  the  stenographers  of  this  state  is 
not  bounded  by  north,  east,  south  or  west.  Wherever  we 
go  we  are  welcome. 

(The  motion  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Albany 
was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously.) 

The  Pbesidewt:  Gentlemen,  we  have  present  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  valued  members  of  our  association,  and 
who  has  twice  been  its  president,  and  whatever  he  may 
choose  to  say  upon  any  subject  I  know  will  be  replete  with 
illumination.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  George  B. 
Bishop  to  address  you. 

Mr.  Bibhop:  Mr.  President  and  fellow  members:  I 
promised  Mr.  Martin  that  I  would  read-,  if  it  were  desirable, 
an  article  recently  published  in  the  Sun;  a  sort  of  mission- 
ary paper,  published  anonymously,  of  course,  as  is  custom- 
ary with  that  paper.  It  is  a  rule  established  by  the  elder 
Dana  that  the  names  of  contributors  should  not  be  given 
excepting  some  of  the  financial  reviews  to  which  the  au- 
thor's name  is  appended. 

The  idea  I  would  convey  is  that  I  think  we  fail  in  our 
duty   as    stenographers   if    we    do    not    occasionally   bring 
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before  the  public  tbe  fact  that  a  professional  stenographer 
differs  essentially  in  his  capacity,  and  in  the  work  that  be 
is  called  upon  to  perform,  from  the  commercial  or  office 
stenographer.  We  occasionally  meet  gentlemen  who  feel 
that  having  an  office  stenographer  of  perhaps  six  months' 
practice  who  can  take  letter  dictation  and  reproduce  it  with 
fair  accuracy  and  within  reasonable  time  limit,  they  are 
employing  one  very  nearly  the  equiyalent  of  a  stenographer 
who  has  practised  for  years  in  a  varied  field  of  labor.  I 
think  the  gentleman  who  sits  at  my  left  had  some  such 
experience.  He  told  me  at  one  time  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
who  had  an  office  stenographer  of  whom  he  had  a  very  high 
opinion,  and  whom  he  considered!  entirely  qualified  to  report 
in  the  courts,  although  he  never  had  attempted  it.  As  I 
say,  this  is  a  sort  of  a  missionary  paper,  and  if  it  has  suffi- 
cient merit  in  your  opinion  I  would  be  gratified  to  read  it. 
If  after  having  read  it  your  opinion  should  be  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  print  it  in  our  proceedings  for  missionary 
or  any  other  purpose,  it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  and 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  Pbesident:    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 


TASK  OF  THE'STENOGRAPHER. 

BT  QEOBOE  B.  BISHOP,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

NOT  many  of  those  who  employ  office  stenographers  for 
the  facilitating  of  their  correspondence  think  of  the 
shorthand  art  as  a  profession  or  appreciate  how  the  threads 
of  the  lives  of  the  most  expert  practitioners  of  it  are  woven 
into  our  legal  and  political  fabric. 

It  was  only  in  1860  that  New  York,  which  was  the 
pioneer  state  in  this  respect,  adopted  that  amendment  to 
its  code  of  procedure  which  first  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  official  swift  writers  for  her  courts  of  law,  an 
enactment  under  which  at  first  only  a  few  appointments 
were  made.  The  example  of  the  Empire  State  has  now 
been  followed  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  other  states,  while 
north  of  our  borders,  in  the  Dominion,  the  system  is  per- 
vasive —  in  high  courts  of  justice,  the  courts  of  some  coun- 
ties, as  York,   in   Ontario,   and   in   a  Dominion    exchequer 
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court.  The  Dominion  parliament  at  Ottawa  has  its  corps 
of  reporters,  whose  reports  of  the  debates  in  both  houses 
are  printed  daily,  including  those  speeches  in  French  that 
are  delivered  by  members  from  lower  Canada,  for  the  re- 
porting- of  which  the  house  of  commons  has  one  reporter 
who  writes  a  French  system. 

The  great  fields  in  the  United  States  in  which  profes- 
sional shorthand  of  the  highest  speed  and  accuracy  is  prac- 
tised are  the  courts,  congress  and  state  legislatures.  Penn- 
sylvania for  years  had  full  daily  reports  of  the  speeches 
and  debates  in  her  legislature.  The  state  of  New  York 
never  had  this  done,  though  for  many  years  each  of  her 
legislative  chambers  has  elected  a  stenographer  at  the 
beginning  of  its  session,  men  whose  business  it  has  been 
to  report  the  debates;  stenographers  are  also  appointed  to 
the  principal  standing  committees.  Each  house  of  congress, 
in  addition  to  its  half  dozen  reporters  of  debates,  has  other 
oifidal  reporters,  who  record  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
before  the  committees. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  proportion  of  members  of  the 
craft  here  whose  lineage  was  Celtic  was  much  larger  than 
it  is  now.  One  well-known  supreme  court  official  of  such 
lineage  used  to  visit  the  home  of  his  ancestors  each  year, 
and  when  there  dated  his  correspondence  from  the  pictur- 
esquely named  town  of  Ballybunnion,  a  place  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  facing  the  Atlantic,  where,  standing  with 
his  feet  on  the  ancestral  adamant,  he  could  look  westward 
toward  the  land  of  his  adoption,  with  no  island  or  strip  of 
land  between. 

A  former  member  of  the  Congressional  Record  oificial 
corps,  Mr.  Devine,  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  now  retired, 
often  started  from  his  boyhood  home  on  the  Ottawa  in  a 
birch  bark  canoe,  passed  down  that  river  with  its  many 
rapids  and  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  explore  its  chan- 
rels  and  island  recesses  and  paddle  up  into  Ontario  and 
beyond.  He  liked  the  birch  bark  so  well  that  he  brought 
several  canoes  to  Brooklyn  after  he  came  to  live  in  the 
United  Stat-es,  and  often  took  his  recreation  on  Gowanus 
Bay,  demonstrating"  that  under  skilful  handling  that  descrip- 
tion of  craft  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  seagoing  qualities. 

Before  he  became  one  of  the  Record  corps  he  was  for 
a  number  of  years  one  of  the  committee  stenographers  of 
the  house;  was  such  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  by  the 
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Potter  committee  iato  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Hayes 
or  Mr.  Tilden  was  elected  president  in  1876.  An  incident  of 
that  inTestigation  so  impressed  him  that  he  narrates  it  as 
one  of  his  most  humorous  personal  experiences. 

At  that  time  the  other  committee  stenogrrapher  of  the 
house  was  Henry  Hayes,  whose  x>eculiarly  thin  squeaking 
voice  is  well  remembered  by  his  friends.  Mr.  Hayes  was 
taking*  notes  before  that  committee,  a  witness  who  spoke 
-very  indistinctly,  almost  inaudibly,  being:  under  examina- 
tion. Chairman  Potter  expostulated  with  the  witness,  tell- 
ing him  that  members  were  complaining  that  they  could  not 
xmderstand  what  he  was  saying,  and  asking  him  to  speak 
more  distinctly.    He  then  went  on: 

*'I  fear  that  even  the  stenographer,  whose  ears  are 
trained  to  catch  indistinctly  uttered  words,  may  not  be  able 
to  hear  you." 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Hayes  he  said: 

"Mr.  Hayes,  do  you  understand  what  the  witness  is 
saying?  " 

To  which  Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  thin,  piping  voice,  responded: 

**  Not  a  damned  word  of  it!     Not  a  damned  word  of  it  I  " 

Then  Chairman  Potter,  obviously  alarmed  lest  he  should 
have  no  record  of  the  man's  testimony,  said: 

''Then  if  you  do  not  understand  him  how  do  you  expect 
to  make  e  record  of  his  testimony?  " 

To  which  Mr.  Hayes  promptly  replied: 

"  Guess  at  it!     Quess  at  it!  " 

There  are  many  associations  of  shorthand  writers 
whose  purpose  is  to  benefit  the  profession. 

Alexandria  Bay  has  been  a  favorite  meeting  place  of  the 
New  York  state  association.  Many  guests  from  outside  the 
state  have  been  entertained  at  its  annual  meeting,  many 
of  them  honorary  members,  many  giving  first  allegiance  to 
home  associations,  such  as  the  Chartered  Stenographic  As- 
sociation of  Ontario,  across  the  lake;  the  New  England 
Shorthand  Reporters,  the  Pennsylvania  State,  the  Ohio,  etc.^ 
while  a  custom  prevails  of  each  association  distributing 
to  members  of  the  others  copies  of  its  annual  proceedings,, 
this  interchange  keeping  the  members  in  close  touch  and 
promoting  co-operation  for  mutual  interest. 

There  is  also  a  national  association  of  large  member- 
ship, which  was  organized  a  few  years  ago,  at  whose  meet- 
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in^s,  held  annually  in  different  cities  or  summer  resorts, 
such  as  Put-in-Bay,  Chautauqua,  Biltmore,  papers  of  great 
Talue  hav«  been  read  and  discussed  by  well-known  members 
of  the  Congresi^onal  Record  corps  and  prominent  members 
of  the  state  associations.  Its  proceeding's  may  yet  rival  in 
value  those  of  the  New  York  <State  Association,  which  latter 
have  been  enriched  by  contributions  from  many  states  and 
from  other  countries  —  from  Germany  by  the  late  Prof.  J. 
W.  Zeibig,  the  most  erudite  of  stenographers,  and  by  two 
Bast  Indians  elected  to  honorary  membership,  one  of  whom 
has  compiled  an  adaptation  of  an  Bnglish  system  to 
Bengalee. 

The  writer  had  the  honor  of  proposing  for  such  mem.- 
bership  a  correspondent,  an  Englishman,  the  official  short- 
hand writer  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  W.  H.  Gumcy- 
Salter,  whose  name  indicates  his  direct  descent  from  the 
Gurney  who,  almost  exactly  155  years  ago,  brought  out  in 
London  the  first  text-book  of  the  Gurney  system.  This  is 
the  system  still  in  use  by  almost  all  the  official  parliament- 
ary corps  in  England;  it  has  been  used  extensively  in  the 
courts  during  the  last  thirty  years  by  several  New  York 
city  court  officials,  and  is  still  used  officially  in  far-off  Mel- 
bourne and  India. 

It  was  this  system  that  was  used  by  another  of  the 
name  in  1788  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Warren 
Hastings  impeachment  trial,  including  the  speeches  of  Ed- 
mund Burke.  Thus  a  strong  tie  binds  together  the  swift 
writers  of  the  various  civilized  nations.  As  a  further  exam- 
ple of  this  closer  relationship  may  be  cited  the  International 
Shorthand  Congress,  whose  first  session  was  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1887,  of  whose  general  committee  half  a  dozen  Ameri- 
cans were  members,  and  to  whose  5(K)-page  volume  of 
**  Transactions  "  two  Americans  made  contributions.  As  a 
revelation  of  conditions  in  England,  Scotland  and  on  the 
CJontinent  this  volume  may  be  declared  the  most  valuable 
volume  on  professional  shorthand  ever  issued. 

The  professional  character  of  the  higher  ranges  of 
stenographic  practice  is  illustrated  by  a  discussion,  some- 
what animated,  that  has  taken  place  over  the  question,  to 
what  extent  may  the  reporter  who  is  competent  to  do  this 
critical  sort  of  work  justifiably  edit  or  amend  the  language 
of  a  speaker?  This  would  not  arise  in  the  reporting  of 
testimony,  in  which  the  ipsissima  verba  are  required,  but 
in  reporting  speeches  and  arguments  it  might. 
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A  difference  of  view  on  this  subject  has  developed 
Bmong  continental  stenographers,  especially  between  promi- 
nent German  parliamientary  officials  and  well-known  French 
official  parliamentariane,  the  former  declaring  that  the 
speech  and  debate  reporter  completely  fnlfils  his  function 
when  he  presents  a  strictly  verbatim  rendering;  the  latter 
holding  that  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  reporter  to  reshape 
sentences  that  are  faulty  in  construction  or  ambiguous. 

The  Germans  even  contend  that  the  reporter  has  a  mis- 
sionary function  in  such  cases;  that  is  if  he  leaves  a  report 
in  all  its  verbatim  crudeness  and  faultiness  the  speaker  may 
be  induced  to  reform  his  style!  The  "Proceedings"  for 
1893  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association  con- 
tain an  elaborate  paper  by  M.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  the  ofBr 
cial  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  who  reports  the 
speeches  in  that  body  delivered  in  French  —  in  which  he 
discusses  this  question,  upholding  the  French  contention; 
citing  a  remarkable  series  of  opinions  of  expert  parlia- 
mentary stenographers  practising  about  the  French  capital, 
with  those  of  several  Englishmen,  such  as  Mr.  Gumey- 
Salter,  given  before  parliam.entary  committees. 

Curiously  the  only  paper  the  late  Thomas  Allen  Beed, 
long  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York  state  associa- 
tion, ever  contributed  to  the  "  Proceedings "  of  that  body 
was  one  in  which  he  discussed  this  very  subject,  with  others^ 
and  gave  an  example  of  a  badly  arranged  short  speech,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rewriting  of  it  in  the  form  in  which  as  a  re- 
porter he  would  have  presented  it  —  obviously  S3n[npathizing 
with  the  French  view. 

In  England  the  legal  shorthand  veriters  intervene  in  the 
making  up  of  the  great  law  reports  compiled  there  in  a 
way  not  known  here.  Those  published  reports,  well  known 
to  American  lawyers,  are  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
council  of  law  reporting,  so-called;  the  peculiarity  arising 
from  the  custom  among  English  judges,  especially  in  the 
house  of  lords  and  other  appellate  tribunals,  of  generally 
pronouncing  their  judgments  orally,  this  necessitating  the 
daily  attendance  of  very  skilful  shorthand  writers  to  take 
down  those  judgments. 

Some  of  those  judges  speak  accurately,  so  that  their 
language  can  be  transcribed  verbatim,  and  unless  condensa- 
tion seems  desirable,  printed  substantially  as  uttered;  while 
others  leave  many  sentences  incomplete.    Mr.  Atlay,  in  his 
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recent  **  Victorian  Chancellors,**  Vol.  II,  describes  the  style 
of  Vice-Cbancellor  William  Page  Wood,  later  Lord  Qiancel- 
lor  Hatherley.  This  jurist  was  very  negligent  about  the 
form  of  his  judgments;  often  they  were  discursive  and 
lacked  conciseness.    Mr.  Atlay  adds: 

••  The  real  sufferers  from  Woodf's  peculiar  form  of  deliv- 
ering judgment  were  the  shorthand  writers,  who  toiled 
after  him  in  vain,  desperately  endeavoring  to  fix  upon  paper 
the  stream  of  broken  words  which  he  poured  forth,  and  find- 
ing often  when  they  had  done  so  that  they  had  only  got  a 
string  of  unfinished  sentences." 

Obviously  in  such  a  situation,  with  an  obligation  to  fur- 
nish a  report  of  a  judgment  thus  delivered,  the  problem  for 
the  stenographer  would  be  far  removed  from  one  merely 
of  making  a  verbatim  record.  Having  such  a  record  as  a 
basis,  his  ulterior  duty  would  be  to  make  up  from  the 
broken  phrases  something  which  in  definite,  well-worded 
form  should  embody  the  substance  of  the  judgment. 

As  we  are  assured  the  higher  ranks  of  the  stenographic 
profession  in  England  contain  a  considerable  number  of  uni- 
versity men  and  many  barristers  at  law,  their  competency 
to  do  this  more  difficult  work  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  may  be  also  observed  incidentally  that  the  official  steno- 
graphic ranks  in  the  state  of  New  York  embrace  a  number 
of  collegians,  while  most  of  the  supreme  court  officials  and 
some  others  are  members  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  Heming,  Q.  C,  one  of  the  Council  of  Law  Reporting 
in  London,  writing  in  1855,  referred  to  an  earlier  time  when 
he  reported  the  decisions  of  Vioe-Chancellor  Wood'  and  used 
the  greatest  freedom  in  condensing  and  rewriting  them,  all 
with  the  warm  approval  of  the  justice.  Lord  Justice  Lind- 
ley.in  1885  criticised  the  length  of  some  of  the  judgments 
printed  in  the  reports,  intimating  that  they  might  have 
been  condensed  without  injury  to  the  sense.  To  this  Mr. 
Heming  replies  that  he  has  no  doubt  some  of  the  shorthand 
writers  who  reported  the  decisions  had  both  the  courage 
and  the  ability  to  so  condense  them.  They,  however, 
evinced  a  partiality  for  verbatim  renderings,  but  that  might 
be  overcome. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley  says  the  English  judges,  except 
their  number  were  increased,  could  not  get  through  with 
their  work  if  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  writing  their 
judgments,  that  the  system  of  delivering  them  orally  was 
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their  only  recourse  under  existing  conditions.  Whether 
this  condition  veill  ever  arise  in  the  United  States,  where 
judges  habitually  write  their  opinions,  need  not  be  con- 
jectured. With  the  practice  of  many  now  to  dictate  their 
opinions  to  stenographers  the  adoption  of  the  British 
custom  does  not  seem  imminent. 

It  is  not  often  that  judges  read  their  opinions  in  open 
court;  they  file  them- with  the  clerks  of  their  respective 
courts,  and  those  manuscripts  are  used  in  making  up  the 
printed  reports.  Occasionally  in  some  great  litigation  an 
opmion  is  read.  Thus  the  opinion  of  the  court,  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  great  Bell  Telephone  Company 
litigation  of  years  ago,  was  read  by  Justice  Blatchford  in 
the  absence  because  of  illness  of  the  chief  justice,  and  the 
stenographer  who  had  reported  for  the  Bell  company  the 
proceedings  before  a  congress  committee  and  in  court 
appeared  at  the  reading  re^enforced  by  two  other  of  the 
most  expert  shorthand  writers  to  be  found,  all  of  whom 
took  notes  of  the  decision  and  jointly  made  a  transcription 
for  the  company's  cotmsel. 

The  explanation  of  the  three  reporters  being  engaged  is 
that  a  possible  difficulty  of  understanding  the  reading  had  to 
be  guarded  against,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  often  reading  is 
at  a  rate  of  speed  which  no  shorthand  yet  invented  has  been 
able  to  cope  with.  In  the  1896  New  York  State  Association 
I>aper  already  referred  to  Mr.  Reed  expressed  the  opinion 
that  whatever  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  reporter 
he  '*  cannot  in  point  of  speed  equal  the  terrible  powers 
of  the  vocal  organs.  Even  when  he  approaches  that 
speed  it  is  only  by  the  constant  use  of  short  cuts,  disregrat*d- 
ing  altogether  many  of  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  speaker* 
retaining  only  such  as  will  enable  him  to  supply  the  others 
when  he  comes  to  read  or  transcribe.'* 

The  above  will  have  indicated  to  the  reader  the  truth, 
familiar  to  every  professional  stenographer,  that  the  ability 
to  report  a  rapid  speaker  verbatim  is  but  one  of  the  quali- 
fications, and  often  is  not  the  principal  one,  of  a  thoroughly 
equipped  stenographer.  Several  years  ago  the  Washington 
reportorial  ranks  suffered  the  loss  of  a  most  accomplished 
writer,  the  late  David  Wolfe  Brown,  senior  member  —  and 
the  chief,  if  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  one  —  of  the 
Congressional  Record  force  in  the  house.  About  midway 
in  his  last  season's  work  there  he  wrote  to  the  writer  about 
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the  unusually  heavy  work  they  were  having,  and  added 
that  the  reports  had  been  printed  substantially  without 
revision  by  members,  which  meant  that  the  reporters  them- 
selves had  corrected  solecisms,  cut  out  repetitions,  brought 
everything  into  harmony  in  a  parliamentary  sense.  Whether 
they  would  have  corrected  such  a  bull  as  Lord  Castlereagh 
is  said  to  have  once  perpetrated  in  the  British  parliament 
when  he  described  himself  as  "  standing  prostrate  "  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  seems  doubtful.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  thought  history  was  entitled  to  have  such  a  delicate 
morsel  preserved. 

There  are  more  than  a  score  of  official  stenographers  in 
the  supreme  court  in  Manhattan  alone  (first  district),  sev- 
eral in  the  court  of  general  sessions,  several  in  the  special 
Besfiions,  others  in  the  surrogate's  court,  in  the  city  court, 
in  the  magistrates'  courts.  Still  others  act  as  amanuenses 
to  the  justices  of  the  appellate  division  and  the  justices  ot 
the  trial  and  special  terms.  Then  if  you  consider  the  large 
number  in  the  supreme  court  in  Brooklyn  and  the  number 
outsiae  of  the  city  in  the  other  judicial  districts,  with  those 
in  county  courts,  surrogates'  courts  and  acting  as  grand 
jury  stenographers,  one  can  begin  to  comprehend  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  advance  in  importance  in  the  courts  of  the 
sten>ographer  from  the  modest  beginning  of  1860. 

That  is  the  paper,  gentlemen,  and  as  I  said  before,  it 
is  a  plea  with  those  who  read  the  Sun  to  discriminate 
between  the  one  who  writes  shorthand  as  a  profession 
and  the  one  who  merely  writes  it  mechanically.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  public  and  not  for  presentation  before 
a  professional  association,  and,  I  presume,  the  commit- 
tee will  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  including  all 
of  it  or  part  of  it. 

The  President:  If  there  be  no  objection  we  will  now 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee  on  new  members, 
Mr.  Cragin  chairman. 

Mr.  Cbagin:  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen,  your  com- 
mittee on  membership  respectfully  reports  the  names  of 
the  following  applicants  for  your  consideration,  with  a 
recommendation  that  they  be  elected  members  of  the 
association : 

John  C.  Donahue,  Elmira. 

Charles  Pickler,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
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A.  Francis  Lenz,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Frank  R.  Hanna,  1416  Broadway,  New  York. 

Xhomab  F.  Falvey,   150  Nassau  street,   New  York. 

W.  H.  Hartley,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Roy  L.  Randall,  County  Court  House,  New  York. 

H.  M.  Kidder,  7  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

William  D.  Burranck,  Jr.,  Tompkinsville,  Stat  en  Island. 

Mr.  Van  Demark  moved  the  report  be  received  and  the 
candidates  for  membership  be  declared  elected.     (Carried.) 

Mt»  S.  C.  Ormsry:  Your  committee  on  the  president's 
address  has  one  remaining  subject  for  consideration,  which 
is  reported  as  given  in  the  address,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
We  had  expected  to  have  Mr.  Bengough  from  Canada  here 
this  afternoon,  but  he  has  not  yet  arrived  and  he  would 
have  been  an  authority  on  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 
However,  I  think  we  can  discuss  it  with  the  information 
already  at  our  disposal. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
"  stenographers  was  defeated  a  few  years  ago,  and  its 
"  resultant  advantages  therein  provided  for  have  been 
"  denied  us,  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  we 
**  may  secure  the  same  results  by  the  passage  of  a  bill 
"  somewhat  along  the  lines  under  which  the  Chartered 
"  Shorthand  Reporters*  Association  of  Canada  was  incorpo- 
"  rated,  whose  principal  requirement  should  be  that  all 
"  proceedings  taken  in  an  action  before  a  referee,  a  oom- 
"  mission er  or  any  person  or  body  having  quasi- judicial 
**  functions,  and  which  proceedings  are  to  be  used  in  a 
"court  of  record,  shall  be  reported  only  by  a  chartered 
"  shorthand  reporter,  this  bill  to  provide  for  the  exemption 
•*  of  official  court  reporters  and  all  other  professional  short- 
"  hand  writers  who  may  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of 
"  their  profession  for  a  definite  time  to  be  fixed  upon.  The 
"results  achieved  by  the  bill  of  the  Shorthand  Reporters' 
"  Association  of  Canada  has  contributed  not  only  to  the 
"  dignity  of  its  members,  but  the  general  results  following 
"  in  the  wake  of  its  enactment  into  law  has,  I  am  informed, 
"  been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  There  seems  to  be 
**  a  mystery  in  the  word  *  chartered,'  and  to  whatever  asso- 
**  ciatlon  this  word  has  been  attached,  it  has  wrought 
"  extraordinarily  gratifying  results;  and  I  therefore  recom- 
"  mend  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  and. 
*'  if  it  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our  members  that  it 
"  is  a  matter  that  is  worthy  of  more  careful  deliberation, 
"  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough 
"  Investigration  of  the  question  and  to  report  back  to  the 
"association  the  result  of  their  deliberations." 
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In  that  connection  most  all  of  you  will  remember  that 
last  year  Mr.  Bengougrh  addressed  us  on  the  Chartered 
Stenographic  Association  of  Ontario.  Personally,  my 
impression  has  been,  until  I  read  this  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Potts,  that  the  provision  for  a  chartered  association 
did  not  make  it  obli^tory  on  all  people  to  take  the  exam- 
inAtion.  In  other  words,  that  one  could  «till  practifie  his 
profession  and  not  be  a  chartered  stenographer.  Apparently, 
however,  he  must  take  the  examination. 

The  PBEsroENT:  Unless  it  is  provided  in  the  bill  that 
official  stenographers  who  shall  have  been  in  court  a  certain 
number  of  years  shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Obhsbt:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while 
reading  the  entire  digest,  but 'I  will  read  a  portion. 

"  It  is  empowered  to  promote  and  increase,  by  all  law- 
ful ways  and  means,  the  knowledge,  skill  and  proficiency 
of  its  members  in  all  things  relating  1x>  the  business  or 
calling  of  a  stenographer,  and  to  that  end  to  establish 
classes,  lectures  and  examinations,  and  prescribe  such  tests 
of  competency,  fitness  and  moral  character  as  may  be 
thought  expedient  to  qualify  for  admission  to  membership, 
and  to  grant  diplomas  and  certificates  of  efficiency,  and  to 
authorize  its  members  to  use  the  distinguishing  title  of 
*  Chartered  Stenographic  Eeporter '  or  the  letters  *  C.  S.  B.,' 
as  a  guarantee  of  competency." 

I  do  not  see  that  it  is  obligatory  on  anybody  in  Canada 
desiring  to  practise  the  profession  of  shorthand  to  have 
the  title  "  C.  S.  A."  appended.  It  simply  gives  a  little 
Mat,  a  sort  of  guarantee  as  to  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Beale  informs  me  that  while  it  is  not  in  the  title 
it  is  provided  that  no  one  can  be  an  official  st^iographer 
in  Ontario  unless  he  is  so  qualified.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  this  is  a  very  broad  subject  and  one  that  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  consideration  by  our  members,  and 
I  hardly  think  we  have  time  to  cover  it  in  all  its  phases  this 
afternoon,  but  certainly  there  is  this  feature:  We  have 
already  instructed  one  committee  to  take  in^o  consideration 
and  report  to  the  association  the  matter  of  insurance.  If 
we  adopt  that  as  a  feature  of  the  state  association,  possibly 
it  would  conflict  with  this,  because  it  would  be  obligatory 
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on  all  Btenpgraphers  to  come  into  an  association  of  this 
kind,  whereas  if  we  adopt  the  insurance  feature  along*  those 
lines  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  stenographer  who 
wanted  to  practise  his  profession  to  become  a  member  of 
the  chartered  association.  If  we  have  an  insurance  scheme 
tacked  on  to  it  the  two  would  conflict,  and  I  doubt  the 
legality  of  it.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  anything 
obligatory  it  would  be  better  to  revert  to  the  old  effort  to 
obtain  a  license. 

The  PftESiDBiTT:  Any  person  who  becomes  a  member  of 
the  association,  and  who  is  a  member  of  our  benefit  associ- 
ation, would  necessarily  be  able  to  pass  that  examination; 
one  goes  with  the  other;  he  would  have  to  be  able  to  write 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Samios:  If  It  is  to  be  referred  to  the  committee 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  investigated  by  that 
committee  simultaneously  and  they  will  be  able  to  report 
whether  one  is  in  conflict  with  the  other. 

Mr.  I>EMMnvG:  Two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  have 
recently  arisen  in  the  far  Kaet.  The  reporter  of  the  courts 
of  Nova  Scotia  believed  that  he  was  inadequately  comx>en- 
sated,  and  therefore  struck  while  the  court  was  in  session. 
The  judge  sympathizing  with  the  stenographer  also  struck 
and  adjourned  court,  refusing*  to  reconvene  the  court  until 
the  stenographer  had  arranged  with  the  proper  authorities 
that  he  should  be  properly  paid.  Incidentally  a  great 
amount  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  court  stenographer. 
The  authorities  went  to  work  immediately  and  within  a 
half  a  day  the  matter  was  adjusted,  and  the  court  is  now 
moving  along  as  serenely  and  as  passively  as  ever,  Mdth  the 
satisfaction  that  the  stenographer  now  receives,  I  think, 
five  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Bose:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  sent  to  that 
Judge. 

The  Pbusideitt:  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  his 
name,  or  we  would  do  so. 

Mr.  McBbidb:    His  name  la  Judge  Bussell,  of  Halifax. 
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Mr.  Demmino:  I  would  also  amend  the  motion  to  include 
the  stenographer  for  the  backbone  he  exhibited. 

Amendment  accepted  and  motion  carried. 

Mr.  McBbide:  We  were  all  very  much  entertained  by 
Mr.  Boberts'  address  this  morning.  I  do  not  think  the 
impression  got  artound  that  the  legifilative  committee  of  the 
national  association,  or  the  national  association  itself  was 
responsible  for  the  sections  in  the  revised  code  of  the 
United  States  which  are  now  concerning  us,  but  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  the  stenographers  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  those  sections, 
and  that  as  they  stand  the  committee  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  them.  I  might  further  'say  that  from  the  information 
we  have  the  stenographers  working  in  the  official  courts 
arer  opposed  to  any  legislation,  but  as  it  seems  that  legisla- 
tion is  bound  to  come  soon  or  late  in  Washington  on  this 
subject,  the  endeavor  of  the  legislative  committee  will  be 
to  have  the  sections  put  in  such  shape  as  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

The  legislative  committee,  and  Mr.  Boberts  in  particu- 
lar, will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  present,  in 
writing,  giving  his  views  as  to  what  that  legislation  should 
be  so  that  when  the  committee  go  to  Washington  they  may 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 

The  Pbesident:  We  are  ready  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  nominations. 

Mr.  Bobe:  Mr.  President,  your  committee  on  nomina- 
tions respectfully  report  the  folloveing: 

President  —  William  M.  Thomas,  Albany. 

Vice-President  —  William  C.  Booth,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Harby  W.  Wood,  New  York. 

Librarian  —  M.  Jeanette  Ball  ant  yne,  Bochester. 

Executive  Committee  —  Whitefield  Sammis,  New  York; 
BoBEBT  B.  Law,  Cambridge;  David  N.  Bbice,  Albany;'  Henbt 
L.  Beach,  Binghamton;  John  P.  Mabtin,  New  York. 

Mr.  Van  Demabk:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
have  not  done  their  full  duty  in  view  of  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  passed  this  morning,  to-wit,  that  the  execu- 
tive committee   shall   consist   of  three  members   from   the 
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first  judicial  district,   two  from  the  second   and   one  from 
each  of  the  other  districts. 

The  President:  The  chair  has  not  the  appointment 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two 
members  of  the  committee  may  agree  on  such  names 
and  submit  a  supplementary  report  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  I  think  there  are  nine  judicial  districts  in  the 
state,  and  you  vdll  have  to  add  only  a  few  more  names.  I 
will  call  upon  former  president  Bequa  to  give  me  the 
name  of  some  member  who  resides  in  the  ninth  district, 
in  order  that  we  may  take  that  gentleman's  name  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Requa:  The  only  name  I  know  of  in  that  district 
is  Edwiard  L.  Hubbard,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
association  last  year. 

Mr.  Booth:  In  order  to  assist  the  nominating  commit- 
tee i  would  suggest  that  each  judicial  district  be  called, 
and  have  some  one  acquainted  with  the  individuals  in  the 
various  districts  announce  the  name. 

Mr.  Boss:    That  will  be  a  good  idea. 


The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  following 
names  as  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  year 
1909: 

X  irst  District  —  John  P.  Martin, 

William  C.  Booth, 

Harry  S.  Van  Demark. 
Second  District  —  Charles  H.  Bequa, 
Frederick  Meakin. 
Third  District  —  David  N.  Brice. 
Fourth  District  —  Bobert  B".  Law. 
Fifth  District  —  Arthur  B.  Cook. 
Sixth  District  —  Henry  L.  Beach. 
Seventh  District' — George  W.  Munson. 
Eighth  District  —  Irving  F.  Cragin. 
Ninth  District  —  Frank  H.  Gardiner. 
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Mr.  Bishop:  If  it  is  understood  that  the  nominationB 
now  made  by  the  committee  on  nomination  constitute  a 
part  of  their  report  I  will  make  a  motion. 

The  Pbesideztt:    Yes. 

Mr.  Bishop  moyed  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
nomination  be  accepted,  the  chairman  to  cast  one  ballot 
representingf  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  candidates  as 
named.    (Carried.) 

(Mr.  Ormsby  cast  a  ballot  for  the  persons  whose  names 
were  presented  and  they  were  declared  duly  elected.) 

Mr.  Shalyey  moved  that  the  treasurer  be  empowered  to 
pay  the  secretary  the  usual  amount  for  reporting*  the  pro- 
ceeoings.     (Carried.) 

The  President  announced  the  following  committee  on 
memorials:  Frederiok  Mealdn,  James  F.  Pruden  and  Wat 
L.  Oremby. 

Mr.  Martin  moved  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed 
to  escort  the  x»re8ident-elect  to  the  chair.    (Carried.) 

The  PREBtDENT:  In  conformity  with  said  motion,  I 
appoint  Messrs.  Martin  and  Shalyey  to  escort  brother 
Thomas  to  the  chair. 

[The  president-elect  was  escorted  to  the  chair.] 

The  Pbbsibent:  Gentlemen,  I  introduce  to  you  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the  association  for  the  year 
1009. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Gentlemen  of  the  conyention,  I  appreciate 
the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  in*  electing  me  the 
president  of  this  the  oldest  and  greatest  association  of 
stenographers  in  this  country  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  be  president  of  this  association,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilful  stenographers 
in  this  state,  and  embracing  only  such  stenographers. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  weary  you  with  a  speech  at  this 
late  hour;  I  can  only  thank  ,you  and  say  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  uphold  the  high  record  which  has  been  made 
by  the  former  presidents  of  this  association.  I  realise  how 
difficult  this  will  be,  and  I  appreciate  what  my  shortoomfngs 
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must  be,  but  I  shall  endeayor  to  do  my  utmost  to  uplift  the 
interests  of  the  association.  I  sincerely  thank  you,  gentle- 
men.   What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  convention? 

Mr.  Wat  L.  Obmsby:  I  was  hoping  to  have  the  honor 
of  making  the  first  motion  to  the  new  president.  Having 
failed  to  secure  his  attention  in  time  I  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  president,  and  particularly  desire 
to  call  attention  to  his  fertile  ano  fruitful  and  valuable 
suggestions  which  I  am  sure  will  be  productive  of  good 
result;  and,  incidentiiUy,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  been 
active  in  the  business  end  of  this  meeting  for  the  very 
businesslike  and  fine  executive  ability  which  they  have 
displayed.     (Carried.) 

Mr.  Rose:  I  move  that  the  country  members  give  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  city  members  for  the  splendid  accom- 
modations they  have  furnished  for  our  meeting.     (Carried.) 

Mr.  Demmiko:  Before  we  adjourn  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  fellow-stenographers  what  defects  they  find  in  the  pres- 
ent talking  machine.  I  know  there  is  some  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  we  would  like  to  know  what  your  criticisms 
are  so  that  they  can  improve  upon  the  present  talking 
machines.  One  criticism  is  that  just  before  a  voice  is 
heard  from  the  cylinder  there  is  a  disagreeable  scratching 
sound,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  obviated;  and 
there  are  various  other  defects. 

The  President:    Any  suggestions? 

Mr.  Rose:  Thefre  are  but  few  defects  in  the  gr^phophone 
or  phonograph.  I  think  some  difficulty  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  reading  of  the  letters  M,  N,  P,  B  and  D,  and  in 
some  other  letters  when  used  as  initials.  Mr.  Rodg^rs 
informs  me  that  in  their  office  they  follow  the  initial  letter 
with  some  name  or  word  beginning  with  that  letter,  to 
aid  the  copyist.  For  instance,  the  letter  **  M  "  was  followed 
by  the  word  "  monkey,"  and  the  letter  "  P  "  by  "  pumpkin," 
and  he  said  they  had  a  copyist,  who,  after  working  several 
days  on  a  case,  said:  '*What  a  very  funny  name  that  is,  in 
this  case  —  'John  M.  Monkey  Brown;'  and  it  occurs  so 
frequently,  too." 
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Mr.  Shalvey:  We  had  a  case  in  our  court  in  which 
Mr.  Charles  H.  T.  Collis  was  suing  the  World,  and  in  giving* 
the  initials  I  said,  "  Charles  H.  T.  (hot  tamale)  ColUs,"  and 
the  girl  wrote  it  "Charles  H.  T.  Hot  Tamale  CoUis "  all 
through  the  case. 

The  Pbesident:     That  was  rather  a  warm  one. 

Mr.  Bishop:  I  think  I  ought  to  illustrate  one  point  in 
my  speech.  It  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  lawyer  who  had  a  client  from  whom  he 
received  a  note  saying  he  would  like  to  be  advised  on  certain 
matters  which  were  then  pending,  and  my  friend  dictated 
to  his  office  stenographer,  "  In  the  chaotic  situation  of  this 
matter  I  think  I  would  prefer  waiting  until  I  come  back 
from  out  of  town,  which  will  be  next  week." 

The  stenographer  wrote  it  out  and  sent  it  in  the  name 
of  the  lawyer,  and  when  he  came  back  on  Monday  he  con- 
cluded to  look  at  the  letter-book,  and  to  his  amazement  he 
read,  "  In  the  cathartic  condition  of  these  matters  I  think 
I  had  better  leave  this  advice  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week." 

The  I'resident:  In  Albany  a  lawyer  dictated  to  his 
stenographer  the  name:  "Hon.  D.  Cady  Herrick,  but  the 
stenographer  wrote  it  out  "  Hon.  Decayed  Herrick." 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  vice-president-elect. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  making  me  your  vice-president,  and  as 
the  labors  of  the  vice-president  naturally  are  very  pre- 
scribed I  suppose  I  can  make  my  expression  of  thanks 
correspondingly  so.  Let  us  hope  that  the  New  York  State 
cjtenogTaphers'  Association  like  Csesar's  wife,  is  above 
suspicion  and  can  do  no  wrong,  and  my  selection  as  vice- 
president  will  not  be  an  error  of  judgment  by  the 
association. 

Mr.  Beale:  May  I  be  allowed  as  one  of  the  honorary 
members  present  who  for  a  great  many  years  has  been 
entertained,  interested  and  instructed  by  this  association, 
to  encroach  upon  the  proprieties  of  an  active  member  to 
the  extent  of  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  all 
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who  are  here  present  as  guests  of  the  association  to  the 
New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  which  they  have,  in  accordance 
with  their  uniform  custom  in  the  past,  extended  to  us  so 
lavishly:  All  of  those  who  are  present  as  guests  will  please 
manifest  their  feelings  by  a  rising  vote. 
(The  honorary  members  present  arose.) 

The  Pbesident:  It  has  been  as  much  pleasure  for  the 
association  to  have  our  friends  here  as  for  them  to  be  here, 
I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Cragin  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  custodian  of 
the  building,  who  kindly  provided  a  meeting  room  for  the 
convention.    Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hose,  adjourned. 


In  the  evening  the  members  and  guests  were  tendered 
an  elaborate  banquet  by  the  metropolitan  brethren  in  the 
Pompeian  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor.  The  publishing  com- 
mittee regret  the  inability  to  present  any  of  the  i>ost- 
prandlal  proceedings. 


In  flhemortam 


Charles  Currier  Beale 

May  3  1864  March  9  1909 
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♦Resigned  February,  1909. 
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Civil  Service  Committee. 

Fint  District William  C.  Booth,  Carlton  J.  Barnes,  Edward  J.  Shalvey. 
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Allen,  Charles  S 66  Pine  St..  New  York 

Ault,  L.  R 160  Nassau  St..  New  York 

Bailey.  Charles  H 1000  Blllcott  Square.  Buffalo 
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Ballantyne.    M.    Jeanette Rochester 
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Beach.   Henry  L Binghamton 
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Bernard.  George Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Betts.  George  L County  Court  House.  Brooklyn 

Bigelow.  Timothy Room  49.  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Billlngham.  William  A Room  136.   Capitol.  Albany 

Bishop.  George  R New  York  Stock  Exchange.  New  York 

Bonynge,    Clarence St   Paul   Building.   New   York 

Booth.  William  C Temple  Court.  6  Beekman  St.  New  York 
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Bottome,  Wlllard  B 220  Broadway.  New  York 
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Braman,  Isaac  G County  Building,  Albany 

Brlce,   David  N 80  Howard  St,   Albany 
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Burbanck,  William  D.,  Jr.. 65  St  Paul's  Ave..  Tompkinsvllle,  New  York 

Burke,  William  J Rochester 

Bums,   C.  Herbert 220  Broadway,  New  York 

•166. 
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Carey,  John  B Room  49,   Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Carroll,  Edward,  Jr 56  Pine  St..  New  York 

Carroll,    L.    A. Binghamton 

Chapln,  Robert  C 918  Mutual  Life  Building.  Buffalo 

Cherry,  William  P Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Cleary,  D.  J Plattsburgh 

Cook,  Arthur  B Drexel  Building,  New  York 

Colson,   Karl   P 80   Howard   St.,   Albany 

Cooke,    H.    P Watertown 

Cragln,  Irving  P 718  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo 

Crean,  Thomas  P 327  Broadway,  New  York 
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Gardiner,  Prank  H 160  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Gordon,  George  H 170  B.  12l8t  St,  New  York 

Griffith,  Thomas  R 409  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Hanna,  Frank  R 1416  Broadway,  New  York 

Hartley,  W.  H 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Hanson,  Charles  P 57  P.  O.  Building,  New  York 
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Keese,  James  B 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Keinart  B.  F 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Keller,  Barl  H 543  W.  156th  St,  New  York 

Kelly.  John  B 133  First  St,  Troy 

Kidder,  Harry  M 7  Beekman  St,  New  York 

Kiesel,  George  C Temple  Court  6  Beekman  St,  New  York 

King,  Charles  P 134  Glen  St,  Glens  Falls 

Kingsley,  Edwin  A 13  Park  Row,  New  York 

Kirkland,  John  F County  Court  House,  New  York 

Lammert  H.  C 539  Bej-gen  St,   Brooklyn 

Laughlln,  J.  Shannon 80  Wall  St,  New  York 
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Law.    Robert    R Cambridge 

Lens,  A.  Francis 160  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Liddell.  Stewart,  Jr 151  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Little,  A.  P 409  Powers  Building.  Rochester 

Loewenstein,  Louis Court  House,  Troy 

Loughlin,  Peter  J County  Court  House,  New  York 

Lynch,  James  E 32  Franklin  St,  New  York 

McCann,  Thomas  F Cor.  Eagle  and  Howard  Sts.,  Albany 

McEntee,  Edward  C 161  Jay  St..  Albany 

McEwen,  Daniel  C 160  Stirling  Place.  Brooklyn 

McLoughlin,   Peter  P 32  Franklin  St,  New  York 

Martin,  John  P 150  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Mason.  William  L 35  W.  2l8t  St,  New  York 

Meakin,    Frederick Room    49,    Court   House,    Brooklyn 

Meyer,  Henry  M.  A Criminal  Court  Building,  New  York 

Mildreth,  Alvena Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Miller,  Charles  M 1133  Broadway,  New  York 

Morrison,  Charles  A Court  House,  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Moore,  Sarah  A 408  E.  Church  St,  Elmira 

Mojmahan.   Bartholomew 120    Broadway,   New  York 

Munson,  George  W 719  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Murray,  George  A Tweddle  Building.  Albany 

fNealis,  James  J County  Court  House,  New  York 

Norcross,  John  E County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

O'Callaghan,  C.  J 150  Nassau  St,  New  York 

O'Dowd,  Farrell  F 150  Nassau  St.  New  York 

O'Neill,   Louis  F County   Building.   Albany 

Ormsby,  Sidney  C 150  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Ormsby,  Wat  L Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

lOrmsby,  Watermun  L.,  Jr 246  W.  129th  St,  New  York 

Osborne,  Thomas  W 32  Franklin  St,  New  York 

Osgoodby,  William  W 717  Powers  Building,  Rochester 

Parsons,  Clarence  A 57  P.  O.  Building.  New  York 

Phillips,  Rowland  W 120  Broadway,  New  York 

Pickler,  Charles   150  Nassau  St.  New  York 

Potts.  John  R 5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

Pruden,  James  F 150  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Randall,  Roy  L County  Court  House,  New  York 

Rawlings,  Frank    County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Redfem,  Caleb  H 17  Beekman  St,  New  York 

Reilly,  John  F 338  Hart  St.  Brooklyn 

Requa,  Charles  H Room  49,  County  Court  House,  Brooklyn 

Reynolds,  Harrah  J Rochester 

Rice,   Harry  J 154   Nassau   St,   New  York 

Riseley,    Margaret   M Court  House,    Kingston 

Robbins,  Edwin  N County  Court  House,  New  York 
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Hose.  Theodore  C Court  House  Annex,  Elmira 
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Russell.    Amos   J 150   Nassau   St,    New   York 

Russell.    James    F 280   Broadway,   New   York 


t  Died  December  4,   1908. 
t  Died   April   Z9,    1908. 
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Ryan.  Richard  W 160  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Sammis,  Whitefleld 160  Nassau  St,  New  York 

Sanborn,  Frank  J Room  448.  S2  Liberty  St.  New  York 
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Shalvey,  Edward  J 31  Nassau  St,  New  York 
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Van  Valkenburgh.  Willis 16  Broad  St.,  New  York 
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Walsh.  Richard  W 918  Mutual  Life  Building.  Buffalo 

Warden,  Nonral  H 120  Broadway,  New  York 

Weatherly,  T.  L World   Building.   New  York 

Weaver,  A.  B .* 2  Brie  Co.  Bank  Building.  Buffalo 
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Burt  Frank  H 1046  Tremont  Building,  Boston 

Butcher,  Nelson  R Toronto 

Davies,   H.   J Cleveland 

Dement    Isaac    S Chicago 


•63. 

t  Died  March  9,  1909. 
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Deming,  Philander   12  Jay  St,   Albanj 

Demming,  Henry  C 16  North  3d  St,   Harrifburg 

Desjardina,  Alphonse Levis,  Canada 

«*Devine.  Andrew Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Duke,  Buf ord Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dunlop,   N.   Stewart Toronto 

Baston,  Bdw.  D 136  Broadway,  New  York 

Gage,  Mrs.  Jane  A Saginaw.  Mich. 

Gnlchtel,  Frederick  W 122  East  State  St..  Trenton.  N.   J. 

Goodner,  Ivan  W Pierre,  S.  D. 

Gray,  Samuel Washington,  D.  C. 

Head.  Arthur Towanda.   Pa. 

Hemperley,  Francis  H 603-6  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia 

Hitchcock.  George  F Minneapolis 

Horton.   Albert    Toronto 

Horton.  Bdward  E Toronto 

Howard.  Jerome  B Cincinnati 

Irland.  Fred House  of  Representatives.  Washington 

Loeb.  William.  Jr Custom  House.  New  York 

McGurrin,  Frank  E Salt  Lake  City 

Meigs.  Charles  H New  Haven 

Mlmms.  John  H St  Albans.  Vt 

Murphy.  B.  V. United  States  Senate.  Washington 

Pal,  D.  N ^ 8  Cllve  St.  Calcutta,  India 

Patteson.  Mrs.  S.  Louise. Cleveland 

Pitman,  Benn   Cincinnati 

Plummer.  Mrs.  Cora  Blisabeth Dexter,  Maine 

Ritchie.    John    Chicago 

Rockwell,  Julius  Ensign Washington.  D.  C. 

Rockwell,   Irvin  B Chicago 

Schrader.  Louis  E Court  House,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Shinghaw.   D.  N , Simla  Hills.   India 

Smith,  Henry  T 44  Richmond  St,  West,  Toronto 

Small,  Reuel Washington,  D.  C. 

Salter.  W.  H.  Gumey 26  Abingdon  St.  Westminster.  S.  W.  London 

Shuey,  Theo.  F United  SUtes  Senate,  Washington 

Thornton.  William  H 231  Norwood  Ave.,   Buffalo 

Walch.  Henry  F Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Walker,   Clarence  E Louisville,  Ky. 

Whitford.  William 1406  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago 

Wright  William  B Tremont  Building,  Boston 

**Died  May  4.  1809. 


OFFICERS  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A. 


Pbrbidknt.  Vice-President. 

1876-1877. .     W.  W.  Osgoodby *W.  O.  Wyckoff. 

1877-1878. .     W.  W.  Oagoodby *W.  O.  Wyckoff. 

1878-1879. .     P.  Deming D.  C.  MoEwen. 

1879-1880. .     S.  C.  Rodcen •WiUiam  H.  Slooum. 

1880-1881 . .  ♦€.  G.  TinBley ♦Worden  E.  Payne. 

1881-1882. .     George  H.  Thornton Fred  M.  Adams. 

1882-1883. .     George  R.  Bishop A.  P.  Little. 

1883-1884. .     Theo.  C.  Rose B.  Moynahan. 

1884-1885. .     A.  P.  Little James  M.  Ruso. 

1885-1886. .   •William  H.  Slocum Henry  L.  Beach. 

1886-1887. .   ♦W.  O.  Wyckoff George  C.  Appel. 

1887-1888. .     E.  B.  Dickinson John  B.  Murray. 

1888-1889..     B.  Moynahan Thomas  R.  Griffith. 

1889-1890. .     Henry  L.  Beach Charles  L.  Guy. 

1890-1891 . .     Thomas  R.  Griffith Mrs.  C.  E.  Brockway. 

1891-1892..     S.  0.  Rodgers George  H.  Thornton. 

1892-1893. .     George  R.  Bishop Charles  F.  King. 

1893-1894..     Theodore  C.  Rose Benjamin  W.  Readshaw. 

1894-1896. .     Charles  F.  Kmg Norman  P.  Heffey. 

1896-1896..     George  H.  Thornton Mrs.  Clara  A.  White. 

1896-1897. .     Robert  R.  Law Peter  P.  McLaughlin. 

1897-1898 . .     Peter  P.  MoLaughlm Irvmg  C.  Hutchins. 

189&-1899. .     Peter  P.  McLaughlin A.  B.  W^eaver. 

1899-1900.  .     John  E.  KeUy W.  P.  Cherry. 

1900-1901 . .     William  P.  Cherry Sidney  C.  Ormsby. 

1901-1902 . .     Sidney  C.  Oimsby Charles  H.  Bailey. 

1902-1903. .     John  H.  Wilson. Wat  U  Ormsby. 

1903-1904..     Irving  C.  Hutchins John  P.  Martin. 

1904-1906 . .     John  P.  Martin George  A.  Murray. 

1905-1906..     George  A.  Murray Ir\'ing  C.  Cragin. 

190&-1907..     Charles  H.  Requa John  C.  Uhlein. 

1907-1908..     John  R.  Potts William  M.  Thomas. 

1906-1909. .     William  M.  Thomas William  C.  Booth. 


•Deceased. 
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1876-1877. 
1877-1878. 
1878-1879. 
1879-1880. 
1880-1881 . 
1881-1882., 
1882-1883. 
1883-1884. 
1884-1885. 
1885-1886. 
1886-1887. 
1887-1888. . 
1888-1889. 
1889-1890. 
L890-1891 . 
1891-1892  , 
1892-1893., 
1893-1894. 
1894-1895. 
1895-1896.. 
1896-1897. 
1897-1898. 
1898-1899. 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901 . 
1901-1902. 
1902-1903. 
1903-1904. 
1904-1905. 
1905-1906. 
1906-1907. 
1907-1908. 
Librarian— 1885-1893 . 
1893-1909.. 


Secbetart-Tbbasurkr. 
•a  G.  Tinaley. 
•C.  G.  Tinaley. 
•William  F.  Duffield. 

Theodore  C.  Rose. 

George  H.  Thornton. 

A.  L.  Woodward. 

Thomas  R.  Griffith. 

Herbert  A.  Briggs . 

M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne. 

Harvey  Heusted. 
*Wm.  8.  KerBhner  (Theo.  C.  Rose). 

Theodore  C.  Rose. 

Henry  L.  Beach. 
♦Mrs.  R  F.  Rowley. 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  White. 

Irving  C  Hutchins. 

WiUiam  Loeb.  Jr. 

Etta  A.  Emens. 

Kendrick  C.  HilL 

Kendrick  C.  HilL 

Kendrick  C.  Hill. 

Kendrick  C.  HiU. 

Arthur  B.  Cook. 

Arthur  B.  Cook. 

George  A.  Murray. 

George  A.  Murray. 

Louis  Loewenstein. 

Louis  Loewenstein. 

Louis  Loewenstein. 

Louis  Loewenstein. 

Louis  Loewenstein. 

Harry  W.  Wood. 
♦Mrs.  Elisa  B.  Bums. 

Miss  M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne. 


♦Deceased. 


ASSOCIATION   MEETINGS. 


Meetings  of  the  association  have  been  held,  since  the 
original  call  of  August  18,  1876,  as  follows: 

1.  Syracuse,  August  26,  1876. 

2.  Ithaca,  August  20,  1877. 

3.  Rochester,  August  21  and  22,  1878. 

4.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  20  and  21,  1879. 
6.  Syracuse,  August  19  and  20,  1880. 

6.  Buffalo,  August  24  and  25,  1881. 

7.  New  York,  August  1  and  2,  1882. 

8.  Watkins,  August  21  and  22,  1883. 

9.  Laurel  House,  Greene  county,  August  19,  1884. 

10.  Niagara  Falls,  August  18  and  19,  1885. 

11.  Caldwell,  August  17  and  18,  1886. 

12.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  16  and  17,  1887. 

13.  Caldwell,  Augrust  21  and  22,  1888. 

14.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  20  and  21,  1889. 

15.  Mountain  House,  Greene  county,  August  19  and  20,  1890. 

16.  Rochester,  August  18  and  19,  1891. 

17.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  25  and  26,  1892. 

18.  Niagara  Falls,  August  24  and  25,  1893. 

19.  West  Point,  August  23  and  24,  1894. 

20.  New  York,  August  22  and  23,  1895. 

21.  Syracuse,  August  27  and  28,  1896. 

22.  Ontario  Beach,  August  26  and  27,  1897. 

23.  Albany,  August  25  and  26,  1898. 

24.  Elmira,  August  24  and  25,  1899. 

25.  Brooklyn,  August  23  and  24,  1900. 

26.  Buffalo,  August  22,  1901. 

27.  Saratoga  Spa,  August  28  and  29,  1902. 

28.  Alexandria  Bay,  August  27  and  28,  1903. 

29.  Rochester,  August  25  and  26,  1904. 

30.  New  York,  August  24  and  25,  1905. 

31.  Albany,  August  23  and  24,  1906. 

32.  New  York,  December  27  and  28,  1907. 

33.  New  York,  December  28  and  29,  1908. 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I.—  Name. 
Section  1.  Yhe  name  of  this  society  shall  be  "  The  New 
York  State  Stenographers'  Association." 

ARTICLE  II.—  Objects. 

Ssction  1.  This  association  is  xyrgwoAzed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing'  and  maintaining  a  proper  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  profession,  and  of  uniting  in  fellowship  the 
stenographers  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

ARTICLE  in.— Members. 

Section  1.  Any  reputable  stenographer  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  under  the  rules  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  who 
is  a  resident  of  this  state,  shall  be  elected  to  honorary 
membership  in  this  association. 

ARTICLE  IV.—  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  librarian, 
and  an  executive  committee,  the  executive  committee  to 
oonsist  of  three  menkbers  from  the  first  judicial  district,  two 
from  the  second  Judicial  district  and  one  from  each  of  the 
other  judicial  districts. 

Sec.  2.  An  examining  committee,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  judicial  district,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
president  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

Sec.  3.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  vice-presi- 
dent, or  in  the  absence  of  both,  one  of  the  members,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association.  The  president 
shall  be  ex-offlcio  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  duties  of  the  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary  shall  be  those  usually  pertaining'  to  those  offices. 
The  secretary  shall  also  act  as  treasurer.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  audit  all  bills,  to  levy 
assessments  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
association,  and  to  act  generally  upon  all  questions  afTecting* 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  intermediate  the  meetings 
of  the  association,  and  whenever  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee deem  it  necessary  they  may  call  special  meetings. 
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Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
funds  of  the  association,  and  shall  pay  all  bills  audited  and 
allowed  by  the  executive  committee. 

AKTICLE  V. —  Proposal  and  Election  of  Membebs. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  any  applicant  for  membership 
may  be  proposed  at  any  time  by  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  examining  committee. 

Seo.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member  of  the  exam- 
ining committee  to  subject  the  applicant  to  the  following 
tests: 

First  —  The  applicant  shall  be  fairly  tried  as  to  his  speed 
of  writing.  If  he  fail  to  write  legibly,  at  the  rate  of  150 
words  per  minute,  matter  never  before  written  by  him,  for 
five  consecutive  minutes,  his  application  shall  be  rejected. 

Second  —  If  this  preliminary  test  be  successfully  passed, 
the  applicant  shall  be  fairly  tried  in  actual  reporting,  and 
the  result  of  such  trial,  including  a  specimen  of  his  notes 
and  a  transcript  thereof,,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  other 
membens  of  the  committee. 

Third  —  If  the  provisions  of  the  test  have  been  satis- 
factorily complied  with,  the  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  membership,  but  shall  not  be  fully 
admitted  until  he  shall  have  received  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present  at  th«  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
association. 

Seo.  3.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  The  tests  hereby  specified  may  be  waived  in  the 
case  of  a  stenographer  of  well-knovm  or  sufQciently  vouched 
for  competency,  of  good  moral  character  and  business  integ- 
rity, and  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  active  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting,  such  stenognrapher  shall  be 
admitted  to  full  memibership. 

Seo.  5.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  shall  be  deemed 
confidential,  and  shall  be  kept  secret,  except  so  far  as 
written  or  printed  reports  of  the  same  shall  be  necessarily 
or  officially  made  to  the  association. 

Sec.  6.  The  executive  committee  of  the  association, 
together  with  one  member  of  the  examining  committee 
(such  member  of  the  examining  committee  to  be  from  the 
district  of  whieh  the  candidate  for  membership  shall  be  a 
resident),  shall  be  empowered,  ad  interim,  to  consider  the 
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Application  of  and  admit  new  members  to  th£  association, 
with  the  same  force  and  eifect  as  though  they  had  been 
elected  by  the  association  in  annual  meeting,  the  member 
so  elected  to  pay  annual  dues  for  the  year  then  current. 

AfiTIOLE  VI. —  Committee  on  Grievances. 

Section  1.  The  committee  on  grievances  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  members  as  comprise  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  may  receive  and  hear  all  complaints  xjreferred 
by  any  member  against  any  other  member  for  unpro- 
fesBional  conduct  in  his  relations  to  the  association,  or 
any  member  of  the  same,  provided  the  same  be  in  writing, 
plainly  and  specifioally  stating  the  matter  complained  of, 
and  subscribed  by  the  complainant. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  hear 
any  specific  complaint  which  may  be  made  to  them  by  any 
member  in  vn:iting,  affecting  the  interest  of  the  steno- 
graphic profession  or  the  practice  of  shorthand;  and  may 
report  thereon  to  the  association,  with  such  recommenda- 
tion as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  All  complaints  so  made  shall  be  considered  and 
disposed  of  by  the  committee  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Sec.  4.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  shall  be 
deemed  confidential,  and  kept  secret,  except  so  far  as  written 
or  printed  reports  of  the  same  shall  be  necessarily  and 
ofiicially  made  to  the  association. 

ARTICLE  VII.— Otuer  Committees. 

Section  1.  The  association  may  provide,  in  its  By-Laws, 
for  other  committees,  and  each  committee  shall  at  each 
stated  annual  meeting  report  a  summary  of  its  proceedings 
since  its  last  annual  report  (except  such  matters  as  the 
Constitution  or  By-Laws  require  to  be  kept  secret),  together 
with  any  suggestions  deemed  suitable  and  appertaining  to 
its  powers,  duties  or  business. 

Sec.  2.  A  general  summary  of  all  such  annual  reports, 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  printed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive committee;  also  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  as  then 
existing,  name  and  residence  of  officers,  committees,  and 
members  of  the  association,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
each  annual  meeting. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. —  Liabilities. 

Section  1.  No  officer,  committee,  or  other  person,  shall 
have  power  to  make  the  association  liable  for  any  debt 
amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  excess  of  money 
in  the  treasurer's  hands,  beyond  that  required  to  meet  prior 
liabilities,  nor  to  make  any  contract  binding'  personally  upon 
any  member  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  IX.— Meetings. 
Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, held  at  such  place  in  the  state  as  may  be  designated 
at  the  preceding  meeting,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  August, 
and  such  adjourned  meetings  as.  the  association,  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  all  present,  may  determine,  and  at  any 
such  adjourned  meeting  any  business  of  the  association  may 
be  transacted,  except  the  election  of  officers. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by 
the  president  or  executive  committee,  of  their  own  motion, 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  secretary,  upon  the  request  of  ten 
members,  in  writing,  specifying  the  purpose  thereof.  At 
such  special  meeting  no  business  shall  be  transacted,  except 
such  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  thereof.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  association  the  presence  of  nine  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  the  association  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  within  thirty  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  annual  convention  at  which  they  have 
been  elected;  and  at  such  meeting  the  executive  committee 
shall  organize  by  the  election  from  their  number  of  a  chair- 
man who  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  that  committee; 
and  of  a  secretary  who  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  sruch  meetings.  Five  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  In  case  any  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  is  unable  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  that  committee,  he  may  send  his  duly  executed  proxy 
to  any  active,  member  of  the  association,  who  may  represent 
him  at  such  meeting.  The  traveling  expenses  of  non-resident 
members  of  the  executive  committee  to  the  place  where 
meeting  of  such  committee  is  held  to  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  association. 
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ARTICLE  X.— ExpiTLSiON. 
Section  1.  Any  active  member  may  be  suspended  or 
expelled  for  unprofessional  conduct  in  his  relations  to  the 
association  or  toward  any  member  of  the  same,  after  con- 
viction thereof  by  such  method  of  procedure  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  By-Laws.  Any  honorary  member  may  be 
suspended  by  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  at  any 
annual  meeting;  and  all  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
association  of  persons  ceasing  to  be  members  by  expulsion, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  thereupon  vest  absolutely 
in  the  association. 

ARTICLE  XI.— Election  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  association  to  be  held  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  August  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  terms  of  office  shall  continue  for  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  3.  Should  any  office,  except  that  of  president, 
become  vacant  before  the  close  of  the  term  of  office,  it  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE  XII.—  Constitution. 
Section  1.  This  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately, and  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  annual  meeting. 


ARTICLE  I.—  Presiding  Officers. 
Section  1.  The  president,  and  in  his  absence,  the  vice- 
president,  shall  preside  at  all  meetingps  of  the  association. 
If  neither  of  these  officers  be  present,  a  president  pro  tern. 
shall  be  chosen  by  and  from  the  attending  members. 

Sec.  2.  Nine  members  of  the  association  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  II.— Order  of  Business. 

Section  1.  At  annual  and  adjourned  meetings,  after  the 
appropriate  opening:  thereof,  the  order  of  business  will  be: 
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1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Nominations  for  membership. 

3.  Eeport  of  executive  committee. 

4.  Beport  of  treasurer. 

5.  Beport  of  committee  on  admissions. 

6.  Election  of  members. 

7.  Election  of  officers. 

8.  Beports  of  other  committees. 

9.  Beading  of  papers. 

10.  Miscellaneous  business. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  changed,  at  any  meeting, 
by  vote  of  a  m-ajority  of  the  members  present.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Lav<rs, 
the  usual  parliamentary  rules  and  orders  will  govern 
proceedings. 

ABTICLE  in. —  Fees  and  Expenses. 

Section  1.  Xo  fee  shall  be  required  from  members.  The 
expenses  of  the  association  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  to  be 
collected  by  assessment  to  be  levied  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

ABTICLE  IV. —  Election  of  Members. 
Section  1.  If  any  prson  elected  does  not,  within  three 
months  after  notice  thereof,  signify  his  acceptance,  he  shall 
be  regarded  as  declining  to  become  a  member. 

ABTICLE  V. —  Non-Payment  of  Dues. 
Section  1.  If  any  member  fail  to  pay  the  amount  of  his 
assessment  within  six  days  after  notice  by  mail  shall  have 
been  served  upon  him  by  the  secretary,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  to  serve  upon  him,  by  mail,  an  additional 
notice,  that  unless  the  same  be  paid  within  one  month 
thereafter,  the  name  of  such  member  shall  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls;  and,  in  default  of  payment  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  his  membership  and  all  rights  in 
respect  thereof  shall  cease.  But  upon  his  written  applica- 
tion, satisfactorily  explaining  the  default,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  all  dues  to  the  date  of  such  application,  the 
executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  such 
defaulting  members. 
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ARTICLE  VI.— The  Committbe  on  Gbievances. 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  complaint  is  presented  to  the 
committee,  if  the  committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
matters  alleged  are  of  sufficient  importance,  thej  shall 
cause  to  be  served  upon  the  person  complained  of  a  copy  of 
such  complaint,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days*  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  investigation,  and  cause  similar  notice  to 
be  served  on  the  complainant.  The  answer  or  defense  to 
Buch  complaint  must  be  in  writing.  Upon  the  noticed  hear- 
ing, each  party  shall  be  heard  by  the  committee,  or  a  sub- 
committee appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  After  hearing  the  case,  the  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  the  concluisions  of  the  committee, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary,  who  shall  present  the 
same  at  the  succeeding  annual  meeting.  If,  upon  such 
report,  the  charges  shall  be  sustained  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  present,  the  accused  may  be  reprimanded,  suspended 
or  expelled,  at  the  option  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  Vn. —  Sessions  of  the  Association. 
Section  1.  The  sessions  of  the  association  shall  be  held 
with  closed  doors,  tmless  otherwi>se  ordered. 

ARTICLE  Vni.— Amendment  op  By-Laws. 
Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 
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